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CHINA Tò THE LEFT OF RUSSIA 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 





Chinése public action in 1963 adhered ay to the double- 
dual themes of the Tenth Plenum (September 1962) of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Ghinese Communist Party ee “While waging a struggle 
against foreign and domestic class enemies’. .:; our Party must sharpen its 
vigilance and correctly 5 wage a. struggle T against revisionism and against 
dogmatism.” By ‘year’s end, ‘the Khrushchevite Soviet Union was, being 
treated as a foreign - enemy, The drive against bourgeois influences at 
home ‘shaped up as a strong resurgence of collectivism, accompanied by 
talk “once again | of “all-people’s ownership” of the méans of production. 
The warning against “dogmatisin” was largely ignored, except for insist- 
ence; on. “realism” and:“practicality” in coping with domestic problems 
and..in: re-training ‘Party cadres. The attack on “revisionism” continued 
with even less restraint than in ‘the-past. The‘entiré country went to school 
in a massive program of “socialist education”—carried to all Party cadres, 
to:trade unions, to peasants, to the remnant bourgeoisie (reversing'a 1962 


; theme), , to intellectuals, to parents‘and children, to teachers and pupils— 


tege 


“which, emphasized . that no line could be drawn between domestic and 


foreign enemies. The mood was extremely militant. 


Sinc-Soviet relations--once “comradely,” “fraternal,” “socialist”—de- 
generated: to open hostility. The year had-opened with a brilliant series of 
Chinese doctrinal attacks on Khrushchevite postures;.and had ended with 
Chinese efforts to excommunicate the Soviet leaders from the international 
communist movement. In the CCP view, the Soviet Union had joined the 
imperialist United States to undermine China’s “socialist construction” 
and to frustrate her. capabilities for ‘attaining Great Power status.. Red 
Flag’s National Day (October 1) editorial:plainly intended Khrushchev in 
its: refefences: to: “people; wha call themselves .‘Marxist-Leninists’”” and to 
“renegades to Marxism-Leninism,” and “transparently predicted for him 
the fate of Trotsky, Bukharin and Rykov. It distinguished the “genuine 
Marxist-Leninists and ‘revolutionary people throughout the world” from 
those: who attack the; GCP, which “has adhered to Marxism-Leninism, 
exposed their policy:of'capitulation to U. S, imperialism, torn away their 
Marxist-Leninist cloak. :.’\” The Editorial Department of People’s. Daily 
bitterly declared (November 2): “It is becoming clearer and clearer that 
the Soviet leaders no longer consider the imperialists, headed by the 
United States, and the. reactionaries :of all: countries to be their enemy. It 


3 is the [true] Marxist-Leninists, the revolutionary people, and China in 


3 


z 
~ 


particular, who ‘are their enemy.” ‘Khrushchev had characterized :Sino- 


625 


626 CHINA 


Soviet relations.as “abnormal” on October 25: the Chinese mood did not 
support his prediction of November 7: “I am sure that we shall come to 
agreement with our Chinese comrades sooner cr later.””# 

CCP vs. CPSU: The point of no return in relations between the CCP and 
the CPSU, deteriorating since 1956, was reached in the summer of 1963. 
Neither party could thereafter compose its differences with the other short 
of abandoning its own hardened positions. The dramatic confrontation 
occurred in July, in Moscow. The high-level conference of CCP and CPSU 
representatives (July 5-20) dissolved in acrimcny at almost the same time 
Khrushchev successfully brought off a tripartite agreement with the United 
States and the United Kingdom on a nuclear weapons test ban (initialled 
on July 25). The Chinese had been wholly defeated in their years-old fight 
to fend off a political accommodation betwe2n Moscow and the West. 
Khrushchev had thrown the full weight of the Soviet Union against China 
in a ploy calculated to deprive China of a nuclzar capability and a role as 
a major power in world affairs. The Chinese immediately denounced the 
test ban treaty as a “dirty fraud,” a “sell-out” to the imperialists: 


Thus the interests of the Soviet people have been betrayed [sold 
out], the interests of the people in the corntries of the socialist camp, 
including China, have been betrayed, and the interests of all the 
peace-loving people of the world have been betrayed. 

The indisputable facts prove that the policy pursued by the Soviet 
Government is one of allying with the forces of war to oppose the 
forces of peace, allying with imperialism to oppose socialism, ally- 
ing with the United States to oppose China, and allying with the 
reactionaries of all countries to oppose the people of the world.? 

China would thereupon cavalierly reject Soviet assurances of protection by 
Soviet nuclear power (see below), would remain determined to consoli- 
date her own security position internally and externally, and would seek to 
exploit her leadership of elements within tke international communist 
movement to destroy Khrushchev’s assumed role of leadership. Chinese 
hostility was fully reciprocated by the Soviet leadership in a cross-fire of 
screaming insult and-vituperation. 

The denoument was not entirely unexpected, but the Chinese in 1963 
disclosed a substantial amount of hidden history of events leading to the 
breach. In their own retrospect, they declared that “the whole series of 
differences of principle in the international communist movement... began 
with the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. in 1956,” principally in connection 
with “the complete negation of Stalin on the pretext of ‘combatting the 
personality cult’ and the thesis of peaceful trensition to socialism by ‘the 


1TASS report, Moscow, Nov. 8. (Ail dates are 1963, inless otherwise shown.) 


2Statement of the Chinese Government... , Jaly 31. Peking Review, No. 31 
(Aug. 2), p. 8, 
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parliamentary road’....”8 They averred that the main subject of contro- 
versy at the Moscow parties’ meeting in 1957 had been “the transition 
from capitalism to socialism;” and that they had accepted an “unsatis- 
factory” formulation on that issue in the 1957 Declaration “only: out of 
consideration for the repeatedly expressed wish of the leaders of the 
C.P.S.U. that the formulation should show some connection with that of 
the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U.” The same issue was debated at the 
1960 parties’ meeting in Moscow where, according to the Chinese explana- 
tion, “out of consideration for the needs of the C.P.S.U. and certain other 
fraternal Parties we agreed to the inclusion of the same wording... as that 
used in the 1957 Declaration. But we made it plain at the time to the 
leaders of the C.P.S.U. that this would be the last time we accommodated 
ourselves to such a formulation about the 20th Congress; we would never 
do so again” (emphasis added). With that, all further attempts to 
“paper-over” the Sino-Soviet differences were doomed. The Chinese letter 
to the C.P.S.U. of June 14, 1963,° thus acquired the character of an 
ultimatum after intervening years in which the rift widened. The conduct 
of the Chinese at the time of the two-party conference in Moscow strongly 
suggests that they saw no real prospect that the C.P.S.U. would surrender 
to the Chinese position. 

The retrospect shows how deeply the Chinese were disturbed by specific 
Soviet actions during 1959 which affected adversely Chinese interests and 
ambitions: (1) They charged that “as a presentation gift to Eisenhower” 
the Soviet Government on June 20, 1959, “unilaterally tore up the agree- 
ment on new technology for national defense concluded between China 
and the Soviet Union on October 15, 1957, and refused to provide China 
with a sample of an atomic bomb and technical data concerning its manu- 
facture;” and followed that in 1962 by making a private arrangement 
with the United States to refrain from “transferring nuclear weapons and 
technical information concerning their manufacture to non-nuclear coun- 
tries.”® (2) They charged that the TASS statement of September 9, 1959, 
expressing Soviet “regret” over the initial Sino-Indian border disagree- 
ment, “in reality condemned China’s correct stand,” and had been issued 
despite a strong Chinese protest; here, they contended, was “the first 
instance in history in which a socialist country, instead of condemning the 
armed provocations of the reactionaries of a capitalist country, con- 





3Editorial Departments of People’s Daily and Red Flag, “The Origin and 
Development of the Differences between the Leadership of the C.P.S.U. and 
Ourselves” (Sep. 6). Peking Review, No. 37 (Sep. 13), p. 7. (Also pamphlet by 
Foreign Languages Press, Peking.) 

4Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

6“A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the International Communist 
Movement,” Peking Review, No. 25 (June 21), pp. 6-22. (Also FLP pamphlet, 
with appendices including Sino-Soviet correspondence since Feb. 21.) 

8Statement by the Spokesman of the Chinese Government ..., Aug. 15. Peking 
Review, No. 33 (Aug. 16), p. 14. 
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demned: another. fraternal: socialist, country wwken it was confronted «with 
such, armed: provocation, ”? - (3) They. charged. that Khrushchev’s. October 
1959. statement. on. Taiwan, after his: visit.to fhe. ‘United States, reflected 
Soviet support for “the creation. of. all conditions to ease.. international 
tension and eliminate war; “and, was. clearly, meant to- ask ‘China, to agree 
to the U.-S. scheme of creating ‘two Chinas.’ 8 Such: disclosures -further 
explain the vehemence with which. Kkrushchev’s views on peaceful coexist- 
ence and related, subjects -were condemned in the Long | Live .Leninism! 
series (April: 1960) , s in-the-“Yu Chao-li” articles in Red Flag, and in 
other statements leading up to the 1960 parties’ meeting. in Moscow. They 
also undergird. the Tenth..Plenum’s insistence (September 28,- 1962). on 
“the purity, of Marxism-Leninism” and the forze .of the. Chinese argument 
during- 1963... : . 


< The- Chines campaign against iie Soviet leadership went through ice 
phases during 1963: Sapa ga TSH ngo 


(1) Following- attacks upon itat dongresses of several Buropsan Com- 
munist parties between November.1962 and. January 1963, and mindful ‘of 
Khrushchev’s policies in the-Indian:-and Guban situations. in. Ocfsber:No- 
vember 1962; the Chinese leadership articuldtec its ideological positions in 
a series of brilliant editorial statements in People’s Daily. and Red Flag 
between. December 15, 1962, ‘and. March. 8,. 1963.9 The. polemics. were 
sharp and direct. They assailed: Soviet violaticns .of the Moscow. Declara- 
tion (1957). and Moscow. Statement (1960) , as interpreted by the Chinese. 
They attacked all alternatives to class strugg. and ‘proletarian dictator- 
ship—such as “the parliamentary road,” “economic aid,” Soviet-styled 

“peaceful coexistence,” etc.—-as means for deal_ng death-blows to decadent 
“imperialism,” and asserted, the: general argument that. the future of. inter- 
national. communism . depended 0 on one oy ee x national Jibera- 
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„TEditorial. Derat sE People’s $- Dily, “The. ‘Truth, Aben How the Taden 
of the :C.P.S.U. Have. Allied , Themselves with India Against China” (Nov. 2), 
Peking - ‘Review, No. 45 (Nov. . B) pp. 18-27. Als Peoples Daily „editorial, 
“Whence the Differences—A ` ‘Reply to Thorez and Other ' Comrades” ` (Feb. 27), 
Peking Review, No. 9 (Mar. 1),!-pp.7 7-16, ‘where Sep. 9, 1959, was” asserted. to” be 
the time “the. ;internal . differences':among, the. fraternal parties were Arst proughi 
into the open.” . 

SStatement by the Spokesman ‘of the ‘Chinese Gayerninent, Sep.” 1, P è Ri we 
Review, Nō. 36 (Sép. 6), p. 13. 

9(1) “Workers of All Countries, Unite, Oppose Our Connon Enemy” (Peo- 
ple’s Daily editorial, Dec. 15, 1962); (2) “The Differences Between’ Comrade 
Togliatti and Us,” (Ibid. Dee. 31, 1964) 3 (3) . “Leninism and Modern Revision- 
ism” (Red. Flag’ editorial, Jan. :5, 1963) ; s (4): “Let Us Unite 6n the Basis of the 
Moscow Declaration ‘and the: Moscow: Statement” : People’s Daily, editorial; -Jan. 
27); (5) “Whence the Differences?-—-A Reply to. Thorez and Other Comrades” 
(ibid., Feb. 27); (6) Editorial Department of Red i“lag, “More on the: Differences 
Between ‘ Comrade...-Togliatti--and Us-~-Some..Important .Problems of Leninism.; in 
the: Contemporary. | World” (Red Flag, Mar. 4); aad. (7), "A, Comment .on , the 
Statement of the ‘Communist: Party», of...the. U.S.A." (Peoples: Daily “editorial, 
Mar..8). . All wae translated in issues of. Peking Review shortly, after publication, 
‘and were re‘isstied as‘pamphlets by Foréign’ ‘Languages, Prese, ON 
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tion-“movements ofa’ ‘tevolutionaty character: "The séries cloged-om March 
8 withA Comment’ on: the Statement: of the Communist: Party of ‘the 
U.S. A., which responded’ to Khrushchew’s- taurits about “unliberated” 
Hong: Kong and Macao by listing thé-Tsarist treatiés ofthe era: of unequal 
treaties that disadvantaged China ‘territorially, ‘and ‘asked:’ “In raising 
questions of this kind’. .... has it ever entered: your nonce what the conse- 
quences would bè?” >`. ; : 

-(2) -A relative calm ensued after March 9, T the cines Central 
Committee finally noted: a. Soviet protest: of. February 21 against ‘ “open, 
agzeravating polemics,” and. expressed its own: hope that ‘ ‘public polémits” 
would cease.7° Even then, however, People’ S Daily and: Red Flag did not 
céase to‘ analyzé “revisionism” and-‘ ‘imperialism;” and “attacks ‘on Yugo- 
slav “‘socialism” and: “domestic~ revisionists” continued. Liu’ Shao-ch’i 
toured Indonesia, Burma, Cambodia and North Vietnam to foster. the 
itnage’of ‘a réagonablé ‘and friendly’ China. The Chinese- press began to 
publicize statements by comunist. leaders in other ‘countries ‘friendly to 
the Chinesë - ideological ‘position, hinting. at the mobilization - of jnter- 
national support- against: -Khrushchev for the-long strugglé ahead: On’ May 
14 agreement was reaclied upén’ a ‘meeting in Moscow on July 5 of repré- 
sentatives of the Chinese and Soviet Communist Parties; after the Chinese 
had requested a deferment until ” ‘mid-June’ aes an una Pont Proposal 
tö'meet “around May 15.721 °° J ae 

(3) The Chineše suddenly stepped-up ` nike pace » by giving “maximum 
tee ‘to. their provocative letter of June ‘14 to the Soviet Central 
Committee, in reply to the Soviet letter of March 30.12? The Chinese letter 
listed > 25::“crucial questions”: ‘((with.: explanations) :.upon which’ a :Satis- 
factory: negotiation: was demanded from the -Soviet leadership, practically 
ati' ultiriiatim. ‘Prospects for ‘4-sti¢cessful outcome’ ' rapidly’ ‘dwindléd*'as the 
July 5 date approached: Chinese delegates to the’ World Congress . of 
Women .(Moseow, June 24-29) promptly raised ideological, questions. and 
bitterly condemned :their suppression by the chair; and-on June 27 ‘the 
Soviet. Government’ expelled five Chinese nationals (including diplomatic 
personnel) froin Moscow `for ‘having -claridestinely ‘distributed téxts of-the 
Chinese letter of June 14, which the Soviet side refused to publish’ until 
July“ I4: The: two-parties’ conference’ operied on July 5, but in àn. ‘atmos- 
phere of continuing récrimination that precluded all possibility of success. 
While the conference was in session,:Mr. Khrushchev received Mr. Harri- 
man” and ‘ord:Hailsham, who 'ativėd to. negotiate the nuclear weapons 
test-ban‘tréaty -with:Mr.-Gromyko, and “openly ‘showed his’ greater interest 
it £ suċcessful tripartite’ ‘nuclear arrangement than in a reconciljation of 
differences With thé Chinese. ‘In ‘vain, People’ s$ Daily éditorialized: “We 
Want Unity, Not A Split? (J uly 13). When the Chinese eanga, left 





ty Tews: of. Mar: 9, Appendix. to A Proposal : on 2 oe 3, ante, pp. w 
108.. : ž ' À 
“11Peking Review, No. 20. ‘(May 17), p. a 122% 
12Note 5, ante. 
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Moscow on July 20, empty-handed, it was already known that the Soviet 
Union had reached agreement with Harriman znd Hailsham on the nucle- 
ar test ban formula that would be initialled on July 25,18 

(4) During.the following month, the Chinese undertook an independent 
initiative of their own to discredit the test ban arrangement and awaken 
opposition to the Soviet Government. A Chinese Government statement of 
July 31 denounced the treaty as a “fraud,” and issued an urgent call for 
an international conference of heads of all governments to “prohibit and 
destroy nuclear weapons completely, thoroughly, totally and resolutely. uae 
People’s Daily thought it “most obvious that tae tripartite treaty is aimed 
at tying China’s hands,” and predicted that the Soviet betrayal would 
“definitely end in failure.”?5 Several non-al2gned countries refused to 
accede to the test ban treaty, but the Chinese proposal bore no substantial 
fruit. 

(5) As from September 6, People’s Daily ard Red Flag began publica- 
tion of a series of joint editorials by their respective editorial depart- 
ments, These editorials constituted a rear-guar-] ideological defense of the 
basic Chinese positions, and they adduced a sustantial amount of circum- 
stantial evidence concerning the development of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
since 1956 that would now be a matter of interest primarily for his- 
torians,1° 

Conceivably, China and the Soviet Union might drift still further apart 
—they might, for example, sever diplomatic re:ations, or engage in armed 
hostilities against each other. The prime politizal question of the moment, 





13The Chinese Central Committee complained cn July 10 “that the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. has... extended the ideclogical differences between the 
two Parties of China and the Soviet Union to the sphere of state relations” (on 
the expulsion of Chinese from Moscow, Peking Resiew, No. 12 (July 12), pp. 7- 
8); and the Soviet Government complained on Aug. 3 that the Chinese statement 
of July 31 on the nuclear test ban treaty “is one more proof that the Chinese 
leaders are carrying ideological differences into inter-state relations” (Peking 
Review, No. 33 (Aug. 16), p. 19). In any case, during this period Sino-Soviet 
conflict ‘expressed itself through Party and diplomatic channels, according to the 
situation. 

14Peking Review, No. 31 (Aug. 2), pp. 7-8, follewed by Premier Chou En-lai’s 
formal invitation to all Government heads, Aug. 2 (Peking Review, No. 32 (Aug. 
9), p. 7). 

15“A Betrayal of the Soviet People” (Aug. 3). Pekizg Review, No. 32, p. 11. 

16The CPSU had replied to the CCP letter ci June 14 only by its “open 
letter” to its own Party members and organizations. The People’s Daily-Red 
Flag. editorial series carried the generic sub-title: “Comment on the Open Letter 
of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.;” the first five “comments” were: 
(1) “The Origin and Development of the Differenees Between the Leadership of 
the CPSU and Ourselves” [with documentary appersices] (Sep. 6); (2) “On the 
Question of Stalin” (Sep. 13); (3) “Is Yugoslavic. a Socialist Country?” (Sep. 
26); ‘(4) “Apologists of ‘Neo-Colonialism’ (Oct. 22); and (5) “Two Different 
Lines on the Question of War and Peace” (Nox 19). All were translated in 
Peking Review, and re-issued as FLP pamphlets in < uniform series. 
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however, is not. the extent of their present hostility but the effort that 
would be required to restore even a modicum of mutual perspective or 
agreement between the former partners on any question affecting the 
international communist movement or the general international situation. 
To all appearances, the minimal Chinesé demand would be the removal of 
Khrushchev from the Soviet scene. What had been implicit in the Chinese 
critique earlier in 1962-1963 became explicit with the open charge of 
Khrushchev’s “betrayal,” levied on July 31 in the test ban case. On 
August 3, the Soviet Government retorted: “Who empowered the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China to speak in the name of the Soviet 
people, on behalf of it?...The authors of the [Chinese] statement must 
be losing their nerve [wits?] if, disregarding the elementary standards of 
relations between states, let alone standards of relations between fraternal 
socialist countries, they seek in their statement to counterpose the Soviet 
people to the Soviet Government.”!7 The Chinese accepted the challenge 
in their rebuttal on August 15: 
It should be understood that the relationship between the Soviet 
people and the other peoples of the world is one of mutual reliance, 
- like that between lips and teeth. The existence and development of the 
Soviet Union are a support to the revolutionary struggles of other 
peoples, while in turn these peoples’ revolutionary struggles and 
victories support the Soviet Union. There is no reason whatsoever 
to think that the Soviet Union no longer needs others’ support. In 
fact this is not the case. If the lips are gone, the teeth are exposed. 
... Tf the Soviet leaders should ally themselves with U.S. imperialism 
against the fraternal countries, eventually it will not be possible for 
the Soviet Union herself to be preserved.78 
Beginning on August 30, People’s Daily began publishing letters from 
correspondents around the world, including some purportedly written 
from the Soviet Union itself, condemning the Soviet leadership and sup- 
porting the Chinese position.?® A major Kommunist editorial denounced 
Chinese “subversive activities in the communist movement” in the context 
of “undermining the authority of the C.P.S.U.,” accused “the Mao Tse- 
tung personality cult” of attempting “to substitute ‘Mao Tse-tungism’ for 
Leninism,” and condemned the attempt “to replace the universal inter- 
national character of Leninism with a so-called national, or ‘nationalized,’ 
‘sinofied’ Marxism.”””° 
Whether the Chinese can sufficiently infiltrate the Soviet apparatus to 
topple Khrushchev from within, or take advantage of the succession to 
Khrushchev to modify the general line of the C.P.5.U., are questions for 


17Peking Review, No. 33, p. 19. 

18] bid., p. 14. 

19Examples are in Peking Review, No. 36 (Sep. 6), pp. 41-43, and ibid., No. 37 
(Sep. 13), pp. 44-45. 

20Kommunist, No. 15 (Oct.), from the text broadcast Oct. 18. 
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the Krerhlinologists. Meanwhile, however, the Clrinese leadership’ apparent- 
ly believes that if a large enougli number of leacers of non-Soviet commu: 
nist parties; especially--in- Asia, Aa and- Latin América, can’ be brought 
to- accept the-Chinese ideological position; the present Soviet dominance in 
the international ‘communist; mévement ‘could be ended and, with ‘that, 

Khrushchev’s-: personal - position -might becone - untenable’ within the 
U.S.S.R. The. present Chinese ‘effort is- clearly. acinted -in that- direction; 
and.has recently accelerated its pace. We’ will'rot -prejudge the. ‘outcome 
apart -from: noting that -the:full prestige-of the Chinese leadership appears 
to-have been committed: consciously -to the effort,. dnd‘ that these leaders 
are confident that Chiria’s developing résources‘can suivive the strain. | ---- 

- Of more immediate political: moment," however; is the deterioration of 
relations between the members óf. the Sino-Soviet alliance of February 14, 
1950, and .the. implications. of. this- 'déterioration. for. other countries; 
friendly'.or unfriendly. -Stated briefly, ‘the. Chinese’ no ‘longer rely upon, 
their erstwhile ally. And, by now, the Soviet. Urion- mist understand that 
the. vast.territories of China are no longer a seccre “buffer” for her Asian 
rear..-The- Chinese view becomes clear. from their “August” 15 reply.to a 
Soviet statement -of August -3; and~ their Pee 1 reply. to a Soviet 
statement of ‘August OMe Ss. ane & 

: The Soviet statement of August 3 faked a ahama aieh and made 
an, affirmative declaration. The question: “Is it not, a fact..that..,. the 
possession by- the Soviet Union. of these [nuclear] weapons, did play a 
definite, , one might even say the decisive, role im preventing the socialist 
countries, including” the People’ S. Republic of China, .from. becoming ob- 
jects of. imperialist ageression and in enabling them. successfully to. build 
socialism and conimunism?” The declaration: Ta This . powerful nuclear- 
rocket shield [of the U.S.S.R.]. ensures the security of not only the. Soviet 
Union but of all the: socialist countries, including the People’s s Republic of 
China, and is the mainstay of, pédcée throughout the world. ” The Chinese 
responded, to the question int the negative, with an | aaseition of their own’ 
oe of defense requirements: : a 

In fighting imperialist aggression. and ice its security, every 
a - socialist country has to’ rely in the’ first place. ọn its own defense 
| -gäpabiliiy,. arid then+and only then—-on assistance from. fraternal 
‘cotntries: ‘and the people. of the world: Fos the. Soviet statement to’ 
` describe all’the socialist’ countries as depending on ‘the nuclear wea-. 
pons of the Soviet Union for.their survival *s to, strike á an out-and-out 

_ great-power chauvinistic note and to fly in the face of the facts. 
The declaration was -also. rebuffed: “The Soviet leaders ‘seek only | to prez 
serve. themselves and would leave other people to sink or swim.” From 
their collusion with American imperialism, “and. attempt to manacle 
China,” as evidenced by the withholding of technological information, 
“China has long ceased to place any hope in the Soviet leaders in develop- 
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21F yll texts in Peking Rëview; ‘Nos:‘33:and 36. © 7e “BE oe 8 
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ing’ its’ own nuclear strength to’ ‘Fesist’ the U; S. nuclear, threats.” The 
Chinese distinguished’ between the réquireménts of their own national de: 
fense (i.e, self-reliance and: national: development), ` , and ‘the requirements 
of “world peace,” which in their view could: rest only om the mobilized 
strength of the revolutionary people, and not on the nuclear weapon. - ` ` 


.' The-issués became clearer ‘in the- -subsequent: ‘interchange of views. On 
August: 21,-the- Soviet Government reaffirmed -that “the People’s Republic 
of-China can now-rely-on the defense poteritial which: has been developed 
by the-efforts of the Soviet peoplé and which: reliably ‘serves ‘to defend the 
countriés’ of the’ socialist community, > In reply, the ‘Chinese reviewed 
Khrushchev’s dealings with the United States after 1959 on the subject of 
Taiwan, in which Khrushchev-was’seen to: have agreed, to-“the U. S, 
scheme of creating ‘two Chinas’... »It'turnë out-that in order to’ ‘save 
millions of Chinese from nuclear death,’ one China ha’ ‘to becomé two 
Chinas . . . . Fhe Soviet leaders will stop at nothing to curry favor with U.S: 
imnperialists.” Yet, “they still assert that the nuclear: strength of the 
Soviet Union guarantees: China’ s l padas ane over cienty Whai 
effrontery!” PE ais ioe fe. ; ww 


The‘ contemptuous Jma comment’ ee di): that China ai 
“such a luxury’as their statements against the ‘nuclear test, ban treaty and 
their ‘rude’ attacks against the Soviet Union’ and the ’C:P. SU vez conly ..; 
because the external security of ‘China is guaranteed: by. the might of the 
Soviet Union and the whole socialist’ community,” was found ‘ “insolent” 
by the Chinese, who went ‘on to: say, ‘satirically (September L) :, “Well, 
then, leaders of the Soviet Union, please, contiriue to protect us awhile with 
your nuclear weapons.* We shall’ continue ‘to ériticize ‘you....”'To the 
Soviet suggestion that China lacked ‘the ecohoric potential to ‘produce 
nuclear weapons in sufficient ‘quantity, and’ inight better “devote its efforts 
to the development of its national economy,” the, ‘Chinese admitted: ‘their 
“poor and‘backward” condition—‘The Soviet’ leaders say, how’ cai the 
Chinese be qualified to manufacture nuclear - “weapons when ‘they ‘eat 
watery soup out of a commoit bow! and do not’ éven have pants to — 
—but, 0° > 4 
` The Soviet ie are perhaps too hasty’ i in deriding China’ ‘for ‘its 
” backwardness. They may or may not “have judged right. But i in any 
case, ‘even if we Chinese people ‘are unable to produce-an ‘atom ‘bomb 
for a hundred years, we will neither crawl to the baton of the Soviet 
- leaders nor kneel before the nuclear blackmail of the U. S. imperialists. 
À to thé general question of war ànd peacé, according to the Chinese 
“the Soviet leaders keep on-éxaggerating the role of nuclear weapons and 
blindly ` frist in thèm; despise the- masses and have forgotten -that -the 
fasses are‘the makers of history, and $o they have degenerated into 
Worshippers: of nuclear ’ Bhi sare a maintain ‘world peave, “it ib- nedes- 


wta‘, 


of-thé‘national Hpteriins ‘of all. thes éotintries in the: socialist cain,” ‘Against 
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this background, Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi reportedly told the Japanese 
press on October 28 that it may take China se~eral years to conduct: A- 
bomb testing and many more years to start -nass production of such 
bombs, “but he emphasized, that China will eventually test an A-bomb” 
(press paraphrase). 


' Several tentative conclusions on the present state of politico-military 
relations between China and the Soviet Union may now be attempted on 
the basis of the open record: (1) The Soviet Urion and China are so far 
apart in their strategic concepts of mutual or common defense that con- 
certed action within the context of the 1950 aliance would be strongly 
inhibited (even if it should suddenly be desired:; (2) The Soviet Union 
is capable of employing its nuclear capability im defense of an attacked 
China but, as the Chinese infer from their analysis of the Soviet role in 
Cuba, its defense response would probably be cecided in the light of its 
current judgment of the total international situation; (3) China, conse- 
quently, distrusts her former ally, will not rely om her for her defense, and 
would continue to strengthen her national deferses and work toward the 
production of some nuclear weapons (even though the Soviet Union asks: 
“Would the Chinese leaders feel more secure, even if they sat on their own 
atom bomb?” August 21); (4) Soviet statememts on nuclear policy are 
probably read in China as threatening Soviet reprisals if, by developing 
her own nuclear capability, China should upet the existing tripartite 
nuclear relationship to which the Soviet Union attaches such value; and 
(5) by developing her own full defense potential China probably seeks to 
maintain her own integrity until such time as wcrld peace can be guaran- 
teed (in the Chinese formulation) by uniting “in joint efforts all the peace- 
loving forces of the world, namely, the socialist samp, the national-libera- 
tion movement, the revolu onay movement of tLe people of all countries, 
and all the peace-loving countries and people” (September 1). China’s 
July 31 call for the prohibition and destruction cf nuclear weapons “com- 
pletely, thoroughly, totally and resolutely” is wolly compatible with her 
assessment of the prerequisites for the revolutionary victory of all “peace- 
loving peoples,” and is now equally unacceptable to the Big Three. Small 
wonder, therefore, that the Soviet Union deplcred the assassination of 
President Kennedy and expressed hopes that President Johnson would 
adhere to his policies while, to the Chinese, the late President was still 
“the chieftain of U. S. imperialism!” 


The Internal Scene: Mid-1963 Chinese reports ‘on the national economy 
were statistically unsatisfactory, but claimed substantial achievements: 
(1) larger crop areas than in 1962, and generall= better summer harvests 
in 1963 than in 1962; (2) a general improvemen in industrial production 
between January and June, including chemical <ertilizers (up 42% over 
the corresponding period of 1962), production of tractors (up 30%), and 
a 17% increase in some 17 lines of light industrial products—as well as 
asserted qualitative improvements; and (3) a Euoyant domestic market 
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with a steady growth in the supply of commodities.** There were also 
indications of an increase in capital construction investment as compared 
with two previous years. 

Dominating the countryside was the effort to revitalize and develop the 
collectivist principle on the basis of the Tenth Plenum’s decision (Sep- 
tember 1962) concerning the collective economy of the people’s com- 
munes, after several years of relaxation and acceptance of a small 
producers’ private economy. The decision of the Tenth Plenum had not 
been published. Judging from Chinese press reports of specific actions 
recommended and taken, the decision appears to have included the follow- 
ing measures: (1) a revitalization of the organizational activity of cadres 
at the brigade and commune levels, without yet affecting the role of the 
(cooperative) production.team as the “basic accounting unit;” (2) as- 
signment of a controlling responsibility in elected management committees 
at team and brigade levels to (former) poor and middle peasants—the 
present basis of the worker-peasant alliance; (3) regulations to strengthen 
the business management and accounting procedures of production teams; 
(4) further definition of relationships between production teams and their 
component elements of “work groups” (of several families); (5) more 
stringent regulation of “rural side-line production” to establish the pro- 
duction team, rather than individual households and enterpreneurs, as the 
controlling agency, and to bring brigade and commune cadres into the 
picture as “coordinators;” (6) substantial re-training programs for rural 
cadres (to overcome laissez-faire tendencies of recent years); (7) rein- 
vigoration of Party control and leadership over rural production; (8) 
requirements that local decisions concerning allocations of land for crop- 
planting correspond more closely to the state plan; (9) establishment of a 
“responsibility system” in agricultural field management; (10) further 
emphasis on the “old peasant” as an expert. on rural production con- 
ditions and possibilities; (11) establishment of a new working relation- 
ship—the “3-in-1,” or “3-combinations” system—-between peasants, agri- 
cultural technicians, and Party cadres; (12) emphasis on “practicality” 
and “realism” in adapting state plans, requirements, and directives to the 
situations actually found in different localities; (13) emphasis on “rural 
experimentation” to gain advance knowledge of the effects of new methods 
and techniques on agricultural production (in the interest of wider dis- 
semination and use of the new techniques) ; (14) a call for more intensive 
technical transformation of agricultural processes, including mechaniza- 
tion; (15) an intensified program of “socialist education” for all peasants 
and rural Party cadres, combined with attention to “communist morality” 
—i.e., placing the collective interest before the private interest; (16) a 
new system for estimating “work points” to be awarded cadres for their 
administrative work, with emphasis on greater participation in productive 


22Fang Chung, “All-Round Improvement in China’s Economy,” Peking Review, 
No. 34 (Aug. 23), pp. 8-12. 
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pres on. the part ‘of mapeig: cadres inthe- a n ‘and: possibly 
others. 

Such measures as these were fee linked to the: Tenth, Plenti’ S em: 
phasis on intensified- class struggle arid the: further eradication of- bour- 
geois and revisionist influences from the domest:¢ scene. Favorable reports 
on, agricultural production almost uniformly actributed successes fo vic- 
tories of the collectivist principle.. For the'first time in-several: years,’ ‘the 
Red Flag editorial.of J uly 10:made a reference zo the “economy owned by 
the whole: people”—i.e., the form of ownership—moie advanced. than 

“collective ownership”-—which the regime associates with the transition tó 
communism. All of this suggested that the‘relacive relaxation of pressure 
upon the peasantry had given.way to an intensified program of. restoring 
collectivism throughout “the countryside. The climate ‘also: became “in- 
creasingly hostile to the urban bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie, iri whose 
favor certain relaxations in the interest of reviving light industry ant 
urban commerce had been prescribed only in April 1962. 

An important reorganization of political work within -the- People’s S 
Liberation Army (PLA) was contained in Regulations Governing Political 
Work in the PLA promulgated by the CCP Cextral Committee ix March, 
following the.conclusion of a PLA Political Work Conference héld Feb- 
ruary 2-27, The text was not available outside Ghina; but the scope- and 
content of the Regulations could be. surmised ‘on’ the basis of several: 
extensive press reports and summaries.2* They . appeared to ‘reflect’ the 
further ascendancy of Marshal Lin. Piao in the CCP hierarchy, an inten- 
tion to root out the narrower. professional view pf. the military. role ‘(usual- 
ly associated with the discredited Marshal P’eng Te-huai) , and.an effort'to 
prepare the-armed forces ideologically for possible future contingencies— 
including those arising from the hard ideological line toward the Soviet 
Union and from the necessity for constructing a néw system of Senape 
defense on the basis- of China’s indigenous resources. _... 

The major political organs of the. Chinese People’s Resubliealie Ne 
tional People’s Congress (NPC), the Supreme State Conference; and: the 
Chinese People’s Political, Consultative Confereuce—met in. Péking in mid- 
November for the first time since April 1962. Major reports, still unpub- 
lished, were made to the NPC by Li Fu-chua (on the 1963 and: 1964. 
economic plans, November. 17), Li Hsien-nien (on the 1963 and 1964 
State budgets, November 18), and by Chow Ex-lai'-(on the domestic. and 
international situations, December 2)..24 The NPC resolution on the na- 
tional economy and budget eee 3) asserted that “an all-round turn 


28See: (1) People’s Daily ‘aan pGuennient of the Sen il 3 ummary, 
Apr. 29 (American Consulate General, ‘Hong. Kong, Survey of ‘China Mainland 
Press’ (SCMP), ‘No. 2981); (2) ‘extract from Genaral- Hsiao Hua’s: report’ to the 
PLA Political Work Conferences Feb.::2, in: Peoples Daily, ‘Avr. 1 (SCMP, No. 
2971); (3) Liberation Army News editorial of May 8 (SCMP, No. 2984); and 
(4) the PLA General Political Department article on the “Good 8th Company: of. 
Nanking Road,”. in. Worker's Daily, May. 9, (SCMP, No. 2991). ° 2 aor Syren ts 

24Based upon Peking Radio broadcasts of Nov. 16-18 and Dec.’ B-A T a a e 
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for the better” had taken place in the national economy during 1963, that 
“brilliant victories on all fronts in socialist revolution and socialist con- 
struction” had. béen won, and that China had “overcome the economic 
difficulties caused by three consecutive years of serious natural calamities 
and by the perfidious action of those. [assuméd tobe the Soviet’ leaders] 
who unilaterally tore up agreements and withdrew experts.” Some slogans 
of the “big leap forward” were again used, with emphasis on “relying on 
ourselves;” and industrial progress was characterized as setting up “the 
initial; solid-foundation for an independent industry.” Although 1963 had 
previously been mentioned as the “first year of the third five-year plan,” 
the: NPC docunients referred énly'to economic plans for 1963-and 1964. 

The’ Press Communique of the NPG (Decembér. 3) expressed ‘optimistic 
clainis with: regard té°the various séctors ofthe economy during 1963: 
(1). in agriculture, “the country as a whole has gathered a relatively good 
harvest, witha new iñcreáse in the output of food: ‘grains ...and’a fairly 
big growth in that of major industrial créps;”" (2) in industry, the 1963 
plan: “will:be* overfulfilled in’ all respects,” with production increases“ in 
principal iridustrial lines ranging upward to’ 20% : above 1962 levels ‘(in- 
cluding self-sufficiency-.in. petroleim products) ;. ; (3): the domestic market 
in 1963°had seen “a marked: "improvement in the supply “of commodities, 
and a downward movement: of prices ;” and (4) “présuniably’ i in industry 
atid commierce, “there was a wage increase for 40% of the workers and 
staff.” While only a few selectéd: statistics. were madé public, thé‘ clainis for 
economic achievement. were compatible: with previous quarterly and mid- 
year reports, and suggested that the years of retrenchment had ended.- 

‘Phe NPC also adopted a resolation which Would more than double its 
membership, ‘arid called: for completion ‘of elevtionis ‘for the: Third NPC 
before the end of September 1964, ` ee os O5 
Sélected Redding © > oe ee gl 

“Cheng Chu-yuan. Communist Ching s Economy 1949-1 962. ‘South Or- 

ai ange, Ñ: J.: Seton ‘Hall University Press, | 1963: - S 
_ Griffith, William: E. Albania. and . the: Sino-Soviet ‘Rift. Cambridge: 
` Lewis, J ohn W. Leadership: a in Communist. ‘China. Ithaca: ‘Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 
Mao Tse-tung. Selected M ilitary . Writings.. Péking:. Foreign Languages 
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NATIONALIST CHINA: POLITICAL INFLEXIBILITY 


AND ECONOMIC ACCOMMODATION 
JOYCE K. KALLGREN 





For fourteen years the Nationalist Chinese have ruled Taiwan 
and planned its future in an atmosphere of constant military readiness. At 
the same time, they have espoused an active program of economic devel- 
opment and as recently as October 1963, have asserted that “Free China 
on Taiwan is a democratic country.”! In the daily resolution of conflicts 
among these goals, the government has vacillated between two broad oper- 
ating principles. On some occasions, it has asserted the dominance of the 
mainland pledge and has accepted the costs that such a priority involves. 
At other times, while never admitting any weakening of its commitment to 
return, the government has tried to develop £ working accommodation 
between its military goals and the requirements of economic development 
and political freedom. However, a survey of internal developments on 
Taiwan during 1963 suggests that the Nationalist government is more 
willing to work out an accommodation for the advantages of economic 
development than it is for the goal of a democratic society. 

The relative military equanimity of 1963 allowed the “mainland return” 
philosophy to be viewed in terms of its own inherent requirements. Dur- 
ing the past year, the Nationalists continued their program of military 
training, conducted joint military exercises witk. the Americans, test fired 
their missiles, and maintained their surveillance of the mainland (includ- 
ing the use of a U-2 plane). If it is true that the Nationalists had only two 
such planes in 1962 when the first was lost on a mission over the main- 
land, they now face a serious problem. In Octcber of 1963, the Commu- 
` nists reported that a second U-2 had been shot Gown over East China. The 
Nationalists unofficially confirmed the report by announcing the loss of a 
plane in a routine reconnaissance mission. 

In view of the Nationalists’ usual reticence on all military matters, their 
January 1963 detailed announcement that guerrilla bands had been sent 
onto the mainland in 1962 reflects a policy change.” In subsequent 
months, they have continued with additional stetements about other guer- 
rilla columns that have been smuggled or parachuted onto the mainland. 
It is difficult to judge the effectiveness of these zroups. The Chinese Com- 


1Press and Publication Summary (hereafter PPS), US. Information Service, Taipei, 
No. 1533, p. 9. Translated from Tzu Li Wan Pao, Oct, 10, 1963 

2PPS No. 1346, p. 6. Translated from Hsin Sheng Peco, Jan. 10, "1963, See also the 
Free China Review (March 1963), p. 4. 
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munists give extensive publicity to the capture of “all guerrillas,” often 
accomplished by the People’s Militia. The Nationalists on the other hand 
talk in terms of “achievement of goals and continued guerrilla activity.” 
Oriė newspaper on Taiwan assessed the significance of guerrilla warfare as 
“more political than military.”* The program is presented by the Nation- 
alists as a tahgible step toward their mainland return through harnessing 
the resentment on the mainland. Such a position suggests a linking of the 
mainland campaign to internal revolt in contrast to a theory that empha- 
sizes an external attack to be supported by the local population. If it is 
true’ that the former interpretation is now being used at the military 
‘academy at Yangmingshan,* then the initiative for the “mainland” cam- 
paign resides with the mainland abetted by Nationalist efforts. 

~ In light of the quiescent military situation, it is interesting to observe 
the rigor with which the Nationalist government has translated into poli- 
tics its mainland pledge and its claim to be the legitimate government of 
China: Even allowing for a wide interpretation of matters directly relevant 
to the internal security of the island and the necessity for constant politi- 
cal and psychological readiness, the past year shows few trends indicating 
a working accommodation between military preparedness and democracy. 
 The' Chinese Nationalists maintain the complete structure of a national 
government even though their effective authority is confined to Taiwan. 
Under such circumstances, the exercise of provincial authority is bound to 
be difficult. Furthermore, the national government does not appear to 
Maximize the available opportunities for local decision-making. The Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Taiwan is appointed (presently General Huang 
Chieh) despite clear constitutional provisions to the contrary and repeated 
requests in the press for an election. In the Taiwan Provincial Assembly 
there is an overwhelming majority of Taiwanese (the 1963 election 
Yeturned eight mainlanders and 66 Taiwanese), but the Assembly’s powers 
are limited.’ The Taiwanese do not seem to have been drawn into the 
provincial administration. For example, in 1963, it was reported that only 
‘five Taiwanese were directors of the 120 police sub-bureaus. In the prov- 
ince there were none among the 24 directors of the police bureaus, only 
two in the 22 hsien finance sections, and only one in the 22 revenue 
offices.® 

` Because of the ‘distribution of powers between the local and national 
government, crucial matters are decided or ignored by the Legislative 
-Yuari ‘of the national government, whose members were elected in 1948. 
‘Urban land reform during 1963 serves as an example. While rural land 
reform has been achieved, an equivalent program for urban land holdings 
has riot’ been undertaken. Naturally this is an extraordinarily complex 


Ue 





“` 8PPS'No, 1346, p. 8. Translated from Hsin Sheng Pao, Jan. 10, 1963. 
EEM, ii The Taiwan Economy,” Far Eastern Economic Review (May 2, 
»p. 2 
' PPS No. 1533, p. 9. Translated from Tzu Li Wan Pao, Oct. 10, 1963. 
8PPS No. 1385, p. 3. Translated from Tzu Chih, Mar. 1, 1963. 
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matter with important vested interests involved. Although legislation was 
presented to the Legislative Yuan, the Nationaist government decided in 
August of 1963 to withdraw its proposal fœ further revision. Other 
examples of problems to which the Legislative Yuan has not addressed 
itself are revisions of the tax structure, tidal lands, and an active forestry 
program. Freezing of membership in the Legis ative Yuan and the rigor- 
ous interpretation of its jurisdiction has meant that legislation for Taiwan 
depends upon an aging legislature. In 1963, theze were no major efforts to 
bridge the gap between political authority and accountability. 

A consequence of the static nature of poliical representation is the 
focusing of interest upon developments within the Kuomintang (KMT), 
the ruling party. In November of 1963, changes in the leadership of the 
party occurred as three members of the power-ul Central Standing Com- 
mittee were replaced. Those dropped from merrbership were Shen Chang- 
huan, Foreign Minister; Huang Chi-lu, Educaticn Minister; and Chi Nien- 
tai, a Taiwan-born statesman. The new members were Huang Chieh, Gov- 
ernor of Taiwan; Ni Wen-ya, head of the First Section of the party which 
handles all party organizational matters; and Hsieh Tung-min, Speaker of 
the Taiwan Provincial Assembly. Shortly after the close of the 9th Nation- 
al Congress of the KMT, Chen Cheng, Vice-President as well as Premier, 
resigned the premiership and was replaced by C K. Yen, Finance Minister 
and a KMT member. It has long been rumored zhat this resignation would 
occur. Although there have been allegations thet this step reflects shifts in 
a power struggle with General Chiang Ching-kuo, the ill health of Chen 
Cheng is a matter of long standing.” Additioral changes within the na- 
tional government may be expected as a conszquence of the changes in 
party leadership and the resignation of Chen Cheng. 

Despite the presence of political parties on Taiwan, Nationalist China 
does not have an effective party system of government. This fact cannot be 
attributed solely to the KMT. The internal biczering within the minority 
parties, such as the maneuvering last year that followed the announced 
resignation of Carsun Chang, does not inspire confidence. But the KMT, 
as the incumbent party, uses its immense pcwer to limit the effective 
operation of non-party candidates. The Taiwan Provincial Assembly elec- 
tion of 1963 provides a number of examples of this. 

This election itself was held on April 28. As early as January there were 
reports of regulations governing election proc:dures that would severely 
handicap non-KMT candidates. The regulations themselves were not 
announced until shortly before the election and many non-KMT men did 
not announce their candidacy until the rules were specified. As finally 
promulgated, the regulations provided advantages to the KMT candidates 
by restrictions on campaigning and topics precuded from discussion. 

By polling time the total number of candidates was 138 of whom 62 


oes Jih-pao (The Chinese World), publisked in San Francisco, Dec. 4, 
963, p. 1. 
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were KMT members. The election results found the KMT winning 61 out 
of 74 seats.8 The remaining thirteen seats were divided among the Demo- 
cratic Socialist party, The Young China party, and “independents.” The 
KMT majority increased slightly from 79.5% to 82.5% (according to the 
Lien Ho Pao of May 1). Although it would be incorrect to assert that the 
overwhelming selection of KMT candidates was due solely to the govern- 
ment’s help, the election regulations certainly worked to the advantage of 
the KMT. Furthermore, the government’s power to disqualify a successful 
candidate is important. In 1963, Mr. Li Ch’iu-yuan was successful in his 
candidacy, receiving the second highest total number of votes of any 
candidate, only to face a court test afterward. An editorial in Democratic 
China commented: 

Because Li is not a Kuomintang member and since his election to 
the second Taiwan Assembly was nullified by the court, the develop- 
ment of his present case serves as a test of the ruling party member’s 
statesmanship.® 

The fact that the total of independents elected exceeds the combined total 
of non-KMT but party-affiliated candidates suggests that party affiliation 
other than KMT is not likely to be of significant value.?° 

The pre-election press coverage served to highlight a continuing and 
increasingly severe problem confronting the Nationalists: namely, the in- 
cidence of graft and corruption. In the weeks before the provincial elec- 
tion there was considerable discussion of the high cost of financing an 
election campaign, with the wry comment that if a man needed large sums 
of money to win an election, obviously he hoped to recover the sum after 
election. Allegations of corruption throughout the government and govern- 
ment-controlled corporations are frequent. At the same time it is recog- 
nized that the extremely low salary scale for government employees places 
heavy pressure upon an individual to seek additional sources of income. 
The official Nationalist position stresses austerity in living, but a survey 
published in late 1962 shows that individual agencies provide a wide 
range of allowances in addition to salary for national government employ- 
ees ranging between NT$200.00 and NT$1,000.00 per month.!! In addi- 
tion to austerity, the government relies upon increasingly punitive laws. 
However, in 1963, the Legislative Yuan passed a bill designed to curb 
corruption only after it had excluded party workers from the provisions. 
The alternative which the government cannot bring itself to pursue is a 
raise in the general salary level, since it believes that the economy cannct 





8Chung Yang Jih Pao, Apr. 29, 1963, p. 1. 

SPPS No. 1463, p. 14. Translated from Democratic China, June 1, 1963. 

10The Chung Yang Jik Pao, April 29, account does not report the political 
affiliation, if any, of the successful non-KMT candidates. The New York Times, 
Apr. 80, 1963, p. 5, reports that “Independents” got eleven seats and the YCP 
two. The PPS No. 1421, p. 3, translated from the Lien Ho Pao, reported the 
following breakdown: KMT 61, DSP 1, YCP 4, Independents 8. 

11PPS No. 1336, p. 4. Translated from Cheng Hsin Hsin Wen Pao, Dec. 6, 1962, 
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maintain both thé burden: of a realistic ek ircrease and the. demaiids of 
the military establishment. 

Despite ubiquitous propaganda programs, tke government ios little 
faith in its citizens; and they pay a high price in personal freedom for 
military preparedness. In 1963, for example, tae Taiwan Garrison ‘Com: 
mand (TGC) requested that the use of earphones be prohibited because 
people might listen to mainland broadcasts. Taere are repeated charges 
that the TGC enters into cases where it lacks jurisdiction and that torture 
is frequently applied to suspects, not solely in military cases. In cases of 
sedition and espionage, very little information -s available, and the trials 
are conducted in secret. On May 29, the TCC arrested Albert Yuan, 
Agence Presse Correspondent, for interrogation and investigation of char- 
ges of collecting important military information and on suspicion of espi- 
onage. On August 10, he was indicted for espionage and sedition. On 
December 5, his conviction was announced, together with a fifteen year 
sentence./* Another famous case ended in 1963: some fifteen months after 
the death sentence had been passed, it was announced that Su Tung-chi, 
convicted of leadership in the Taiwanese Natioralist movement, had been. 
given life imprisonment. There are other examples where the independence. 
of the courts has been limited through government decision, often justified 
on-the grounds of the military situation. 

With regard to the press on Taiwan, the ev:dence is more equivocal. 
Time and Tide, a periodical which printed a number of articles critical of 
the government, published a poem by Lei Chen and an interview with. 
Mrs. Lei Chen (a member of the Control Yuan). Shortly thereafter Time 
and Tide subscribers were informed that the Ta‘pei City government had. 
suspended the magazine for one year because oi the Lei Chen references. 
The publishers noted “the penalty this time was quite unexpected.” Qn 
the other hand, the press reports extensively on zorruption charges. Some 
periodicals print criticisms of governmental pelicy, particularly at the 
local level, and mild attacks on the KMT. In sum, though the military, 
commitment of the government would obviously require the suspension. of 
some of the activities of citizens, the year 1963 provides a number of 
incidents where a broad interpretation of military requirements has been, 
made. 29 

As one examines other areas of governmental activity, flexibility is 
discernible. For example, the government is committed to the development 
of science education despite costs.: Unfortunately, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion did not permit the development by Tsinghua University of a college 
of science. In the past year, the government began to move slowly to deal 
with the population problem of the island. The Taiwan Planned Parent- 
hood Association has always had a difficult financial problem. In 1968, it 


12Shih-chieh Jih-pao, Dec. 5, 1963. It is interesting to note that .a Nationalist 
Lt. Col. involved in the case received only a yee sentence. 
13PPS No. 1440, p. 4. 
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received some foundation support and also began a small program with 
the Retired Servicemen’s Engineering Agency.14 The Chinese News Ser- 
vice itself reported that there was more interest in family planning. Thus 
the government began to recognize that the high birth rate presented a 
major obstacle to economic development. 

It is in the field of economics that the Nationalists have shown a 
willingness to tone down, if not to abandon, the imminency of their 
“mainland” commitment and to undertake some long range planning 
based upon the Taiwanese situation. In 1963, the government allowed the 
Special Defense Assessment Tax to end as it had promised fourteen 
months earlier. The imposition of the tax had caused alarm as an indica- 
tor of the government’s willingness to risk economic development. Indeed, 
in 1962 foreign investment did not reach expectations. Although the gov- 
ernment never revealed the purposes of the Special Assessment other than 
to say that it was for military expenditures, it is difficult to believe that 
the government’s needs ended on June 30, 1963. Thus the Nationalist 
government’s adherence to its promise must be viewed as a positive sign. 

Although the Nationalists do not publicly appear as confident about 
Taiwan’s ability to borrow on the world market as is Mr. David Bell of 
AID, they do recognize that the aid program is coming to an end and that 
long range planning is required. On September 1, the Council for U.S. 
Aid to Taiwan was reorganized into the Council for International Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development. The specified purposes of the Coun-: 
cil include a reference to the military burden, but they also provide for 
long range goals comparatively unrelated to the military problem. 

The lack of working capital has been a severe problem for industry in 
Taiwan. In 1963, the Nationalists announced a 10% reduction in interest 
rates in a modest attempt to solve this problem. Obviously the government 
must move with caution since it also wishes to encourage savings, and a 
reduction in interest to depositors might have an adverse effect on this 
trend. 

In. 1963, the government continued its program to attract tourists, and 
it achieved some success. Visitors for the first six months of the year 
increased 30% over the corresponding period of 1962. The government’s. 
earlier decision to provide for a 72-hour stay without a visa and the 
extensive dredging of harbors in order to encourage passenger liners (as. 
well as other vessels) is a difficult policy to reconcile with the aura of 
military preparedness; but in 1963, the tourist program (including hotel 
construction) seemed to be definitely progressing. 

Obviously, foreign trade is crucial to the island’s economy. The govern- 
ment increased its efforts to expand overseas markets; and trade with 
Australia, for example, showed a considerable increase. The government 
announced plans to build a textile mill in Africa as one method for 


14Family Planning Association of China, Monthly Report, March, 1963, in both 
Chinese and English. See page 4 (Chinese version); p. 3 (English). 
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dealing with the difficult problem of markets for Taiwan’s textile industry. 
Success in encouraging investment in Taiwan is reflected in an agreement 
between Chinese Petroleum and Gulf OÑ to build a plant that will produce 
lubricants. It is Japanese trade that cortinues to pose the greatest conflict 
of interests. Despite the fact that Japan nas fallen behind the United States 
as the largest importer of Taiwanese goods, its :rade is-of great signifi- 
cance. In 1963, the Japanese decision to ship a whole textile plant to the 
mainland was greeted with unanimovs disapproval. The statement by 
Premier Ikeda shortly thereafter that -he mainland return was a “delu- 
sion” strained relations even further. Althouga there were numerous 
attacks on the Japanese in the press and incidents in the streets, the 
reassurance of the Chinese Minister to Japan that Taiwan could continue to 
expect political support from Japan as well as the continuance of trade 
itself caused the Nationalists to move cautiously. 

The attempts to develop financial backing frem the overseas Chinese 
have not been notably successful. ALhough the government wishes to 
encourage investment in Taiwan, the overseas Chnese are subject to strin- 
gent visa requirements which do not apply to foreigners. In 1963, the 
government indicated a willingness to review the -natter. The ability of the 
Nationalists to support or defend overseas Chirese groups is sometimes 
hampered by the fact that a government that is harsh with its Chinese 
population is also a staunch ally of th2 Nationa-ists against the Commu- 
nists. On Taiwan itself overseas Chinese investment since 195] totals a 
modest US$82.5 million. Furthermore more tkan a quarter of all the 
approved overseas Chinese companies on Taiwam (403) since 1951 have 
either shut down or cancelled their plans.*5 

Thus across the spectrum of politics and econemics, it is apparent that 
the Nationalists are less than consistent. In politics, where the cost of 
adherence to the strict interpretation of the “mainland” philosophy is 
perhaps most difficult to assess and where that pledge, the claims to legiti- 
macy of the government, and the posit.on of the Kuomintang are inextri- 
cably linked, events of 1963 show con<inued infexibility vis-a-vis the re- 
quirements of a “democratic” country. In econcmic matters, the Nation- 
alists do not forget their promises; and they have recognized the necessi- 
ties of development both for the island and for ary hope they may have of 
achieving a mainland return. Given ths power s:ructure of leadership on 
the island, it seems likely that Nationaist China can maintain this dicho- 
tomy. 


15Free China Review, Feb. 1963, p. 76. 
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JAPAN AT ELECTION TIME 
HANS H. BAERWALD 





In the general election of November 22, 1963, it was factional 
(habatsu) politics that dominated the scene.* The opposition did attempt 
to utilize the increase in consumer prices as a campaign issue, but con- 
crete policy problems played a negligible role. Most commentators agree 
that the outcome of the election, the most important political event of the 
year in Japan, will not basically alter the “not quite two-thirds conserva- 
tive” and “slightly in excess of one-third renovatienist” seating alignment 
that has characterized Japanese politics during the last fifteen years. On 
this score, the Japanese electorate did not provide any surprises. The 
conservatives (Liberal-Democrats and independents) obtained 295 seats, 
and the renovationists (Socialists, Democratic-Socialists, and Communists) 
obtained 172 seats out of the total of 467 seats in tae House of Representa- 
tives. 

There were surprises in the distribution of seats among Japan’s reform- 
ist or renovationist political parties. The showing of the Democratic-So- 
cialists under the leadership of Nishio Suehiro wes the moxt unexpected. 
The party’s strength in the House of Representatives had declined to 
fourteen seats at the time of the Diet’s dissolution. It was generally antici- 
pated that it would be fortunate to hold its own ard, at worst, be reduced 
to a representation of less than ten seats. Instead, -he Democratic-Socialist 
party (Minshu Shakai Té, or “Minshat6”) picked up twenty-three seats. 

A variety of factors played a role in upsetting :he calculations of pun- 
dits. The Minshaté took great pains in the selection of candidates, and the 
candidates themselves worked exceptionally hard. The party also concen- 
trated its electoral efforts in a small number of electoral districts, running 
only 59 candidates as opposed to the 105 it had supported in the 1960 
general election. One acute political observer, Liberal-Democrat Tanaka 
Kakuei, currently Minister of Finance, noted that z large number of Dem- 
ocratic-Socialists had come in as the “jitensha”’ {runner-up) in the last 
general election. Japanese voters frequently cast synpathy votes for such a 
candidate at the next election. How often this ac-ually was the case will 
only be known on the basis of further voting beaavior studies currently 
under way in Japan. It is highly probable thet a larger number of 
thoughtful Japanese wanted to indicate their dissazisfaction with both the 


*The author gratefully acknowledges special grants from the Ford Foundation 
and the Chancellor’s office of the University of Califcrnia, Los Angeles, which 
made possible a brief trip to Japan in order to observe the election. Neither the 
Ford Foundation nor UCLA is to be held responsible fr the views expressed by 
the author. 
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Japan’s 30th General Election—November 22, 1963* 


| Popular Vote 
Party Candidates Elected Total % of Total 
(1960) (1960) (1960) (1960) 


Liberal-Democratic 

(Jiyi-Minshu Tō) 359 283 22,423,915 54.67 | 
T (399) - (296) (22,740,272) (57:66) 

Socialist 5 af 

(Shakai T) . 198 144 11,906,766 29.03 

j (186) .- (145) (10,887,134) (27.56) 

Democratic-Socialist — 

(Minshu Shakai TS) 59 28 8,023,302 7.37 ` 
~ (105) ss (17) -- (3,464 148) (8.77) 


Communist . 2 
(Kydsan TS) sg . 5 1,646,477 4.01 
| : > (Ig): (3) (1,156,723) `- (2.93) 
Minor Parties 64 č. — -59,765 0.15 
. eS : (34) > (1) (141,941) (0.85) 
‘Independents . 119} R- 1,956,313 4.77 
* (98) > (5) - (1,118,905) — (2,83) 





Liberal-Democrats and the Socialists by ‘supporting those Minshato pant 
dates. who were trying to chart a middle course. 

- Despite the impressive gains made by thé Detnocratic-Soctalists, it must 
be remembered ‘that their current representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is equivalent only to the strength of one of the smaller factions 
in the governing Liberal-Democratic party. Nevertheless, the policy orien- 
tation of the Minshat6é—-pro-Western in foreign affairs, mildly socialist in 
domestic affairs, and stréngly committed to parliamentary processes—can 
only have been strengthened. To the extent that the Democratic-Socialist 
party speaks for a sizable segment of Japan’s intellectual community, a 
lessening of the sense of alienation from politics by this group can be 
anticipated. 

Communist strength also increased, and this result caused some sur- 
‘prise. The Japan Communist party (JCP) picked up two séats—one in 
Nagano Prefecture, the other in Nagoya—so that instead of the pre- 
election three-seat strength which many observers:had believed might be 
reduced by one-third, it almost doubled its ne poeta e 





*Sources: Asahi, Mainichi, Yomiuri,.and Sankei Shimbun, November 23, 24, 
1963. (Voter turnout was the second lowest in the postwar period with, only 
71. 14% of the eligible electorate participating. The percentage of the electorate 
voting in 1958 was 76.99% and 73.51% in 1960.) 
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the Kansai region . (especially the city of Osake) remains the area of 
greatest JCP support. While the party obtained 401% of the total votes 
cast, as contrasted with the 2.93% it received in 1960, its influence in 
Japanese politics remains marginal for the foreseeable future. 


By contrast, the fortunes of the Shakaité (Socialist party) suffered a 
slight setback. This party won 144 seats, considerably less than the abso- 
lute one-third (156) it hoped to obtain—in fact, one less than it secured 
in the 1960 election. On the other hand, it cap-ured over 29% of the 
electoral vote (as contrasted with the 27.56% obtained in 1960) and 
seven more seats than it held at the time of the Déet’s dissolution. Despite 
the increase in over-all voting strength and the fact that representation in 
the House of Representatives dropped: by only one seat, leaders within the 
Socialist party generally took the electoral results as a defeat; they had 
anticipated increasing their representation by at lcast ten seats. It is to be 
expected that bitter recriminations will take place inside the party hier- 
archy. At the tactical level, a careful assessmen: of candidacies will be 
undertaken, especially since such grand old men es Katé Kanju and Sugi- 
yama Motojir6, one of the founders of social&t organizations among 
Japan’s farmers, were among the Socialists who lust, In fairness it should 
be pointed out that “old-timers” in other parties also did not fare well: 
Democratic-Socialist Katayama Tetsu and Libzral-Democrat Ishibashi 
Tanzan, both former prime ministers, failed to be re-elected. It appears as 
if senior-citizen status no longer automatically irsures election, past ten- 
dencies to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Ideological discourse will probably play a large role in assessing the 
blame for the Socialist party’s relatively poor sho-ving at the polls. At the 
heart of intra-party conflict is the “Eda-vision,* named for the party’s 
former secretary-general and current organizational revitalizer, who de- 
veloped the program in an effort to shift the parzy toward a more prag- 
matic approach to Japan’s problems. The program would combine the 
following four things: (1) Japan’s peace constitction, (2) Britain’s par- 
liamentarism, (3) America’s high standard of living, and (4) Soviet 
Russia’s social welfare system. To the stern ideo-ogues within the party, 
especially the faction led by Suzuki Mosabur6 anc Sasaki K6z6, as well as 
among the more militant Séhyé (trade union federation) leaders upon 
whom the party is extremely dependent for support, the “Eda-vision” is 
viewed as being too moderate and indicative of e lack of commitment to 
socialist principles, Exacerbating this ideological conflict is the factional 
in-fighting. 

Basically, the Socialist party is divided into meéinstream and anti-main- 
stream groupings, with the former tending to sapport the “Eda-vision” 
(even though this “vision” was voted down at the last party convention). 
Both major groupings are further split into cliques. Very little change in 
factional strength took place as a result of the lower house election 
(Sanket Shimbun, November 23, 1963, p. 5): 
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Faction . _ Before - election - After 
Kawakami Jotar6 27 26 
Wada Hiroo 32 34, 
Eda Saburō 9 ll 
Suzuki Mosabur6/Sasaki K6z6 Al 45 
Nomin Déshikai (Farmers Assoc.) 4, 5 
Heiwa Déshikai (Peace Assoc.) 14 1l 
Unafhliated | 5 16 
Total n 132 (137) 148 (144) 


It will be noted that the totals 132 and 148 do not jibe exactly with the 
Diet strength of the Socialist party, which is given in parentheses. The 
indicated strength of the various factions is at best an estimate, since each 
faction tends to claim another’s adherents. It is evident that the main- 
stream centers around Eda, with support on the ideological level coming 
from Wada and Kawakami, and that the anti-mainstream centers around 
Suzuki/Sasaki and the Heiwa Déshikai, which is closest to the JCP in 
ideological terms. For the future it will be interesting to observe how 
factional alignments and the party’s policy posture are readjusted as a 
consequence of the showing at the polls made by the party and its respec- 
tive factions. Narita Tomomi, Japan Socialist party secretary-general, 
probably will not continue in office.. The factional affiliation of his succes- 
sor will provide an important clue to the lessons that the party leaders 
draw from the election results. They may argue that Democratic-Socialist 
gains demand that the party become even more moderate. On the other 
hand, the left-wing may contend that the party’s pragmatism caused it to 
lose votes to the Communists,.who did indeed increase their representa- 
tion, One thing is certain: the trials and tribulations of the Socialist party, 
reflecting its internal ideological and personal (factional) conflicts, will 
continue. 

As stated at the outset, the election preserved the position of the con- 
servative Liberal-Democratic party (hereafter LDP), which has domina- 
ted Japanese politics since 1954. Inasmuch as this over-all result was 
predicted by everyone and the term of the House of Representatives was 
not due to expire until November 1964, the question arises as to why an 
election was considered necessary. Not everyone shared Prime Minister 
Ikeda’s “election mood.” Minister of Science and Technology Sato 
Kisaku, for example, expressed the belief that the spring of 1964, after the 
Diet had passed the budget, would be a far better time to dissolve the 
House of Representatives. However, Ikeda’s view prevailed. Upon his re- 
turn from a reasonably successful tour. of Southeast Asian nations in late 
September and early October, Ikeda convened an extraordinary Diet ses- 
sion and kaisan (dissolution) became.the watchword. Indeed, the timetable 
was moved’ up by a couple of weeks in ‘order that the election might 
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precede the United States-Japan economic confereace (subsequently post- 
poned because of President Kennedy’s assassination . . 

According to Japanese political observers, Ikeda’s stated reason for 
desiring an election in mid-November—namely, that his stewardship as 
prime minister and his economic policies should Ee tested at the polls at 
the end of three years—was only one among severed reasons. First, to wait 
until the spring of 1964 probably would have Goubled campaign costs 
because candidates would have had to give substantial remembrances to 
their supporters at New Year’s. As long as an election was in the offing, 
many conservatives believed that the sooner it toa place the better. Sec- 
ond, the long-awaited study of the LDP’s Organization Research Council 
recommending the dissolution of factions and ofmer modernization fea- 
tures was published in mid-October, thereby providing candidates with a 
good slogan. (The report actually did not have a siznificant impact on the 
election.)+ Third, while Japan’s economy had not taken the giant forward 
strides envisioned in Ikeda’s income-doubling plaa, economic conditions 
were sufficiently good to recommend a general eleccion earlier rather than 
later. LDP tacticians feared that by the spring of 1964, an over-all eco- 
nomic downturn as well as a worsening in Japan’s -nternational balance of 
payments and trade (particularly with the United States) might have 
occurred.? Most crucial of all, an early election and a substantial LDP 
victory would lay the groundwork for Ikeda’s re-election (at the July 1964 
LDP convention) to a third term as party president and another two or 
three years as prime minister. (Under current parzy regulations, a presi- 
dent is elected for two years; but the Organization Research Council 
report prepared by Miki Takeo recommended a three-year term.) Satō 
Eisaku, brother of former prime minister Kishi ard the prime candidate 
to succeed Ikeda, understandably desired a postponement of the election in 
order to try to upset his colleague’s plans. 

It is entirely possible that Ikeda planned all along to hold the election in 
mid November. He took great pains to preserve his cabinet’s “low 
posture” (or conciliatory attitude) vis-à-vis the opposition in the spring’s 
regular Diet session; and he did not push too hard any policies that would 
have angered the Socialists—e.g., “normalization” ef relations with Korea 
or the berthing of American nuclear-powered submarines in Japan. Only 
one domestic issue, amendments to the law for the -elief of the unemploy- 
ed (known as the shittaihé), created any substantal conflict in the Diet. 
In response to pressure from the Day Workers’ Union (Zen-nichijiré), the 
Socialists mounted an impressive delaying campaign, which included the 
use of gyitho senjutsu or snail’s-pace tactics (literally “cow walking”). 
Their opposition was to no avail, however; the bill became law in the final 


1Miki Takeo (Chairman, Organization Research Counc:l), Të kindaika ni kan- 
suru soshiki chésakai téshin (Report of the Organization Research Council Con- 
cerning Party Modernization), (Tokyo: mimeo., Oct. 17, 1968). 
: 2No one desired to wait until the fall of 1964 when Japan will be host to the 
International Olympics. 
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week of the regular Diet session. The Socialists may have lost more public 
support than they gained by their stand on this issue. Important as it 
séemed at the time, positions taken on the shittathéd became lost in the 
welter of personalities and circumstances prevailing in the constituencies 
during the course of the campaign itself.: The election results certainly did 
not-indicate substantial voter disapproval of the LDP-sponsored measure. 
<7In-retrospect, the cabinet reshuffle of July 18 was designed to achieve a 
greater sense of unity inside the faction-ridden LDP in preparation for the 
forthcoming election. The fourth Ikeda cabinet; formed in the summer of 
1962, had excluded a number.of key faction leaders, whereas the July 
1963 reshuffle gave Ikeda an opportunity to. find important cabinet or 
party posts for nearly: all of the faction leaders. Ono Bamboku. retained 
his post as party vice-president. Fujiyama Aiichiré, former foreign mini- 
ster (but not a member of the 1962 cabinet), became chairman of the 
party’s: Executive Board. Miki Takeo returned as chairman of the party’s 
Policy.’ Board, a’ post which has become increasingly important in the 
efforts of Japan’s Dietmen to gain greater control over the government 
bureaucracy. Most surprisingly of all, Satō Eisaku consented to join the 
cabinet as Minister :of State in charge of the Science and Technology 
Agency, the Hokkaido Development Agency, and plans for the Olympic 
Games. Until a week before the reshuffle took place, Satō had reiterated 
his firm intention to -work as a-thorn in Ikeda’s side from a privileged 
position outside the cobinet. Japan’s -remokon-jisan (“remote-control 
uncle”), LDP. elder-statesman Yoshida Shigeru, met with Saté and ap- 
parently convinced him’ that his future political ambitions would best be 
served by. joining wig cabinet but without discontinuing his criticism of 
Ikeda: 

| Each of the major ‘tune, with one exception, received one or more 
hee posts, faring’ better or worse in proportion to their strength or 
closeness. to the Prime Minister. Ikeda’s own faction was represented by 
Foreign’ Minister Ohira Masayoshi, Labor Minister Ohashi Takeo; Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency Director Miyazawa Kiichi, Chief Cabinet Secre- 
tary Kurogane Yasumi, and party Secretary-General Maeo Shigesaburo— 
all hold-overs from the previous cabinet. Construction Minister Kono 
Ichird, the:only major faction leader who retained his post, also placed his 
lieutenant Noda Takeo as Director of the Prime Minister’s Office. Saté 
Fisaku kept his key kobun (follower) Tanaka Kakuei in the crucial post 
of Finance Minister, and he retained control over the Welfare Ministry 
with the appointment of Kobayashi Takeji. Party Vice-President Ono’s 
faction’ éontinued to be represented by Minister of International Trade 
and ‘Industry Fukuda Hajime, and it picked up the Ministry of Postal 
Services position from an Ikeda man with the appointment of Koike 
Shinzé, and the Directorate of the Defense Agency by replacing a Miki 
supporter with Fukuda Tokuyasu. Policy Board Chairman Miki Takeo’s 
faction was represented by Autonomy Minister Hayakawa Takashi. Execu- 
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tive Board Chairman Fujiyama Aiichiro’s faction continued to be repre- 
sented by Transportation Minister Ayabe Kentawo. In addition, the Justice 
Ministry was placed in the hands of Kaya Ckinori, a World War II 
Finance Minister and a member of the disso'ved Kishi faction. Akagi 
Munenori became Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, and Yamamura 
Shinjiré became Director of the Administrat-ve Management Agency; 
both men are members of the Kawashima Sh6j7r6 faction, one of the two 
factions into which Kishi’s clique split. Nadao Hirokichi, an Ishii Mitsu- 
jir6 man, returned as Minister of Education, a post he has previously 
occupied. Only the faction of Fukuda Takeo, who undertook to lead the 
other half of the dissolved Kishi faction and whase critical attitude toward 
Prime Minister Ikeda and his “low posture” were well known, did not 
have any representation in the cabinet. 

For the Liberal-Democrats, the general election was not just a test of 
strength vis-a-vis the renovationists; they were reasonably certain that 
their predominance would not be seriously chalenged. Far more import- 
ant was the impact on the various factions inside the LDP. Why these 
factions exist is a fascinating problem, one taat is only beginning to 
receive serious attention from indigenous and reign students of Japan’s 
politics. 

One feature of Japan’s electoral process that contributes to the existence 
of factionalism inside the LDP is the multipE-member district system. 
Each electoral district in Japan is represented by three, four, or five 
members of the lower house, but each voter casts his ballot for only one 
candidate. The top vote-gaining candidates, regardless of the percentage of 
the total vote cast, are declared elected. In sorce respects it is a primary 
and general election rolled into one contest. If a party is to maximize its 
representation, it must allocate its candidates and its electoral support 
with great care. For example, if the district ha. four representatives, two 
of whom are traditionally renovationists, the ofher two seats can be won 
by the LDP candidates only if they agree not to roll up an overly impress- 
ive vote. The situation which existed in one cistrict, Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture’s First District (Yokohama City), is illustretive. The LDP put up two 
strong candidates—Fujiyama Aiichird, former foreign minister (under 
Kishi) and former president of the Japanese Ckamber of Commerce, and 
Okazaki Kazuo, also a former foreign minister (under Yoshida) and ex- 
ambassador to the United Nations. The Socialists entered two “new” faces 
from the ranks of labor union leaders—Oide Saun and Noma Chiyozé— 
and the Democratic Socialist party ran Moji Ry5, a veteran representative 
from the district who had a better than even shance of being returned. 
There was also a Communist party candidate, bet the real race was among 
these five candidates, The results tell the story: 

Fujiyama Aiichiré LDP 126415 (X) 
Moji Ryo Demo.-Soc, 107855 (X) . 
Noma Chiyozé Socialist 104530 (X) 
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Oide Shun Socialist 101241 (X) 
Okazaki Kazuo LDP 92711 i 
Fujiyama ran up so large a number of votes that his party colleague came 
in fifth, permitting the two Socialists—-who divided the Socialist vote 
almost. perfectly—to win. To be sure, the LDP in Kanagawa Prefecture 
has been wrackėd by strife; a consequence of conservative disunity was 
the election of Socialist Asukata as mayor of Yokohama in the spring 
1963 prefectural and local elections. Furthermore, the fact that Fujiyama 
is a leader of his own faction, one that belongs to the “pure politician” 
(Téjinha) grouping inside the LDP, while Okazaki is a Satō faction man, 
part of the “bureaucrats” (Kanryéha) grouping, did not help matters. 
These circumstances are found in many districts but they do not change the 
basic assertion that the multiple-member district system, even if it is not the 

cause of factionalism, certainly does not promote its disappearance.® 

Despite internal strife, the LDP was returned with an impressive mar- 
gin of victory, winning 283 seats outright and being assured of the sup- 
port of all twelve of the elected independents. (The latter may have for- 
mally joined the LDP by the time these words appear in print.) However, 
the various LDP factions did not advance in exactly the same proportions 
as the party. How did each of them fare? The Sankei Shimbun of No- 
vember 23 made the following estimate: 


Before After 
Ikeda 48 45 
Sato 54 46 
Kõno 35 4T 
Miki 32 36 
Ono 30 30 
Fujiyama 23 20 
Kawashima 21 19 
Fukuda 19 16 
Ishii 13 f l4 
Others 11 14 

Total 287 (286) 287 (283 


plus 12 ind. = 295) 


8One additional factor about the electoral districts -requires comment. Okazaki 
rolled up close to 93,000 votes and still lost. Yet a candidate in Hokkaidd’s third 
district was elected with not quite 37,000 votes; another in Yamagata’s second 
district was elected with slightly under 47,000; still another successful candidate 
in Gumma’s second district received under 40,000 votes. The electoral districts 
have not been redrawn since 1947, and a substantial shift in the distribution of 
population has taken place in the intervening years. Professor Kamizo. Keiji of 
Tokyo University estimates that, if present trends continue, two-thirds of Japan’s 
nearly 100,000,000 people will be squeezed into the area between Tokyo and 
Osaka (Sigaku Seminar, Dec. 1963, pp. 4-7). Pressure on behalf of reapportion- 
ment exists, but it has not yet become sufficiently intense to cause action. The 
LDP benefits from the present system because the countryside is favored over the 
urban centers where the Socialists continue to make gains, 
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As with all estimates of factional strength, tke figures do, not add up 
correctly; this is due to either double affiliations or the fact that indepen- 
dents. have not yet shown. their true colors, Construction Minister Kono, 
whose faction made the imost impressive. gains, may insist-upon an addi- 
tional cabinet post for his group which in.tarn may lead to another 
cabinet shake-up. Prime Minister : Ikeda will probably try to avoid this 
„contingency by providing Kéno’s followers with a large mimber of al 
mentary vice-ministerships or standing committee chairmanships. 

The LDP victory is sufficient to insure Ikeda’s continued ienure as 
Prime Minister at least until the LDP convention in July 1964. The num- 
ber of seats won, by the LDP has not guaranteed his re-election to a third 
-term-as party president at that time. Saté probably will try to oust Ikeda, 
-in which case Fujiyama may emerge as a compromise candidate. Such a 
development would causé a chain reaction involving a realignment of all 
the factions. However, Ikeda’s impressive tactical abilities may prevail. 

- Aside from the general election, which dominated Japanese politics 
during the latter half of 1963, there were a series of prefectural and local 
elections in the- spring. They provided further evidence of the continued 
.dominance of the LDP despite gains by the Socialists and the Séka Gak- 
kai (especially in Hokkaidé, Tokyo, Osaka, and Fukuoka). Söka Gakkai 
did not run any candidates in the general election, probably because this 
politico-religious group has not yet managed to organize itself in the 
multiple-member districts; the latter are considerably more difficult to 
enter than the nation-wide or prefecture-wide districts from which mem- 
bers of the House of Councillors are elected. 

The most noteworthy conclusion to be drawn from these elections is 
that Japan has achieved an impressive level of political stability. All too 
few countries can boast of having conducted local, prefectural, and na- 
tional elections without any major incident. Furthermore, despite the 
despair of Japanese intellectuals, the Japanese people present growing 
evidence of political sophistication. Of course, violations ‘of the election 
laws occur; but these laws are so stringent that a lack of violations is 
virtually impossible. Moreover, the LDP and the Socialist party differ 
markedly in their ability to gather funds.* Some persons mock the elector- 
al process-—e.g., Higo Toru and his candidates [twenty-seven in all) who 
used numbers in place- of their given names {(i.e., Moritaka 16 or Yama- 
‘guehi 11): in order to show their contempt Jor the electoral process. 
: Within the over-all dimension, these are minor faults overshadowed by. the 
development òi an open political Footy in J apan. 





4See Frank Langdon, “The Political Contributions of Big Business in J apan,” 
Asian Survey (Oct. 1963), pp. 465-73. , 
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KOREA: IN SEARCH OF STABILITY 


CHONG-SIK LEE 





General Pak Chung-hi, head of the military junta that seized 
control of the Korean government in May. 1961, entered 1963 with his 
plans for a “great human revolution” somewhat tarnished. Inflation, eco- 
nomic stagnation, mixed results in the agricultural program, and the ap- 
pearance of corruption within the ranks of the junta itself, all were 
driving Pak to end direct military rule and to seek a popular mandate. As 
the restrictions on political activities were lifted in the new year, in prepa- 
ration for the elections scheduled for late sprinz, and as the junta began 
to intensify its campaign to organize a politizal party, fierce political 
battles began to rage within the junta. As the internecine struggles de- 
veloped, the main point in contention was the concentration of power in 
the hands of Brigadier General Kim Chong-p’i., the head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the nephew by marriage >f General Pak. 


The first sign of serious discord was manifested by General Song Yo- 
ch’an, former premier in the junta cabinet and the renowned commander 
of the first ROK Army under whose auspices General Pak rose in rank. 
General Song’s charges were specific and apropos. On January 8, Song 
charged that it was a betrayal of the public pledzes for the junta members 
to put aside the military uniform and enter pol-tics. On the ninth he also 
charged that General Kim was in fact the law and the state. On the 
sixteenth, General Yu Won-sik, another powerful member of the junta’s 
Supreme Council of National Reconstruction, who had been in charge of 
financial and economic affairs, made similar charges and threatened to 
expose the background of the “currency reform” of 1962. 


As if these dissident remarks were not enough, on January 21, another 
major figure of the junta, marine corps General Kim Tong-ha, who had 
commanded the entire military operations at the time of the coup d’état on 
May 16, 1961, and served in the junta council as the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs and national defense, announced his with- 
drawal from the junta. Kim alleged that the janta could not uphold its 
pledges to the public. 


As criticism mounted in and out of the junta, Brigadier General Kim 
withdrew from the junta’s political party on February 20 and left the 
country for a prolonged world tour. (He returred to Korea in November 
after the presidential election of October 15.) Seneral Pak, on the other 
hand, seems to have been deeply affected by tae turn of events. He am- 
nounced on February 18 that he would not participate in politics when a 
new government had been installed if the politicians would abide by cer- 
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tain conditions. The essence of his proposal was that there should be no 
reprisals against the members of the junta or government personnel em- 
ployed by it, that free choice should be granted to the junta members 
either to return to the armed forces or to enter politics, and that the 
politicians should give nonpartisan support to the government’s negotia- 
tions with Japan. The general promised in return the neutralization of the 
armed forces in politics, the immediate removal of political restrictions 
from the majority of the politicians, and the postponement of elections to 
permit the civilians to organize their forces. 


The civilian opponents of the junta lost no time in accepting the pro- 
posal, and on February 27 a pompous ceremony of oath took place in 
Seoul, the generals and their opponents pledging to the conditions set 
forth in General Pak’s proposal. General Pak, in his highly emotional 
speech, admitted the failure of the junta to bring about the “human 
revolution” in Korea and to effect the “change of generations” in politics. 
The general reiterated his promise to retire from politics. The civilians 
participating in the oath represented twelve political parties, seven politi- 
cal groups, and twenty-seven individual “political leaders.” In all practical 
purpose and design the ceremony marked the end of the junta as a “revo- 
lutionary regime.” The only remaining function of the junta, it appeared 
at the time, was the transfer of authority to a duly elected democratic 
government. 


One may say in final analysis that the junta did take steps in this 
direction during 1963, but there were many roadblocks and detours on the 
road, and the original destination had to be modified considerably. 

The first roadblock appeared on March 16, when General Pak complete- 
ly reversed his pledge of two weeks before and declared that a referendum 
would soon be held to decide whether the junta should extend its rule for 
another four years. The motives behind the general’s scrapping of the 
earlier promise is not clear, but the junta had reported on March 11 that 
a group of generals and others planned to overthrow the existing junta 
and to assassinate some of the civilian politicians for the purpose of 
prolonging military rule. This group of officers, including General Kim 
Tong-ha (see above) and General Pak Im-hang, former minister of con- 
struction in the junta regime, denied the charges in an open trial. Also, on 
March 15 a group of young officers had staged a much publicized demon- 
stration in front of the junta’s Supreme Council Building, demanding the 
extention of military rule, 

The general’s announcement of March 16 immediately provoked a 
tirade of denunciations and demonstrations against the junta. In spite of 
the junta’s strict orders prohibiting all political activities, the opposition 
showed resilience by actively and openly defying the junta. The United 
States government, for its part, exerted the most intensive and steady 
pressures upon the junta to abide by the original pledge, to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of the American involvement in Korea. Final- 
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ly, on April 19; the junta announced that an 1 election’ would be held. latér 
inthe year.’ . | : 

‘The year’s political activity, or more eee the: congregating’ and 
dispersing of politicians, exhibited the strengths and weaknesses of the 
“old” political figures and parties. Aside from the injection of military. 
personnel, the political arena was ‘dominated by individuals ‘who had 
shared the limelight before the coup of May'1961. i ke 

-| The- group that exhibited the strongest viability was A old’ Shininin: 
a (the New Democratic party) ‘under Yun Fo-son. In addition to the 
former president of the “second' republic,” th.s group contained such 
important and influential names as Kim To-yor, Yu Chin-san, and Kim 
Pyong-no. It was able to strengthen. itself by-soliciting the support of some 
of the former members of Chang Myun’s Democratic, party and Rhee’s 
Liberal party, and emerged. anew as the: Civil Rule party (Minjongdang). 

The .old Democratic party (Minjudang) of Caang Myun, on the other 
hand, was not able to sustain the, solidarity and strength it, once had 
enjoyed. This phenomenon can be attributed. partly to the loss of its 
leader,. Chang, who had been convicted of anti junta activities. Some of 
the former members revived. the name of the old party and elected 
Madame Pak Sun-ch’on as its president, but a lerge proportion of the old 
party members scattered into the Civil Rule party or Ho Chong’s New 
Politics party (Shinjongdang).  -. 

A similar fate awaited the old Liberal party wChayudang) of Saan 
Rhee. One of its prominent leaders ‘and the héad of thé so-called’ National 
Youth (Chok-ch’ong) faction, Yi Pom-sok (Brm Suk Lee), rallied his 
former followers under the People’s Friends party . (Minudang), but a 
majority of his former colleagues found combort in either the junta’s 
Democratic Republic party (Minju konghwadang), Ho’s New Politics 
party, or the Liberal Democratic party (Chayu Minjudang), which, had 
the support of some of the anti-Kim Chong-p’il elements of the junta. 

` Although more than a- dozen “political parties” were registered with the 
Central Election Control Board, the real ‘cortest for presidency. was 
waged between General Pak, former president Yun’ Po-son, and Ho 
Chong, who headed’ the transitionary government immediately | after the 
downfall of Rhee. An attempt was made to unče the forces of Yun, Ho 
and Yi Pom-sok under the umbrella of a “Party of the peau eee 
ui dang), but without avail. 

' The central issue in the election campaign, waich Depi to show vigor 
after September 1963, was the nature of the regime to replace the junta. 
The opponents of the junta argued that a gėnuins democracy could not be 
created unless the civilian leaders were restorzd to leadership. On the 
other hand, the junta — that unless Generzl Pak were elected presi- 


presidency. Song was amei on. n September 4on varius sharges. 
iThe Liberal Democratic party nominated General Song. ‘Yo-ch’an- for. the 
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dent, only the vicious circle of revolutions and instability would ensue. 
General Pak asserted that he was aiming at a liberal democracy on the 
basis of strong nationalism. (General Pak resigned from active military 
duty on August 30 at a grandiose ceremony and officially accepted the 
„presidential nomination of the Democratic Republican party on ‘the follow- 
ing day.) Both the junta leaders and the civilian opponents, in effect, 
sought to impress on the electorate each other’s weaknesses and past 
failures rather than propose any policy alternatives. In fact, discussion of 
policy matters was conspicuously absent throughout the entire campaign. 
The difference between Messrs. Yun and Ho was essentially a matter of 
personality. In the end Mr. Ho yielded to Mr. Yun on October 2 to solidify 
the anti-junta forces. General Song also followed suit. The opposition thus 
united presented a serious challenge to General Pak although three minor 
candidates remaining in the electoral contest (including former Foreign 
Minister Pyun Yong-t’ae) fatally splintered the opposition votes. 

It is to the credit of the junta that honesty and fairness were observed 
during the general election of October 15. Evidently the general was abie 
to suppress the “excessive or surplus loyalty” prone to be shown by 
bureaucrats at various levels. It was unprecedented in Korean political 
history that a major opposition candidate should dispatch a congratula- 
tory message to the winner, as was done by Mr. Yun.? These actions 
reflect the fact that this was the first presidential election in Korea in 
which a real and close contest had been waged. Out of the 10,081,200 total 
valid ballots cast (85% of the constituents participated in voting), Gener- 
al Pak obtained 4,702,642 votes (46.64%) as against the 4,546,614 votes 
(45.1%) received by Mr. Yun. The margin of plurality was only 156,028 
votes, or 1.55% of the votes. 

Although detailed analysis of the presidential election must await fur- 
ther information, some preliminary conclusions can be drawn at this time. 

One of the conspicuous facts in the election results was that although 
General Pak won the election by a margin of 1.55%, he carried only the 
five southernmost provinces, including the island province of Cheju, 
suffering decisive defeat in the other four provinces and Seoul. (See Table 
I). This fact is particularly important in that General Pak is a man from 
Kyongsang Pukto and that he has been accused of practicing provincial- 
ism or parochialism. It is held that the junta members from Pyongan 
Province in North Korea had been out of favor with General Pak ever 
since General Chang To-yong, the original chairman of the junta’s 
council, was purged in July 1961. The purge of General Kim Tong-ha was 
also seen as a move against the members from Hamgyong Province. Those 
from the Kyongsang provinces, on the other hand, have been particularly 
favored. Although we cannot determine at this time the exact role played 


2Various charges and counter-charges of irregulariti es in the presidential 
elections were made by both sides during the election campaigns for the national 
assembly. 
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by provincialism in the presidential election, EÈ is clear that the. president- 
elect must make conscious efforts in the future to eradicate this provincial 
stigma if he expects to arouse the nationwide support that he needs. - 

It is also a matter of great significance that General Pak failed to carry 
Kangwon Province, which lies at the edge of the thirty-eighth parallel and 
hence has a heavy concentration of army pesonnel. What meaning one 
should attach to this phenomenon is not clear. It is obvious, however, that 
General Pak cannot in the future take the sepport of the army and the 
marine corps? for granted. 


TABLE I.—The Results of the Presidential Election 
October 15, 19637 


Province or city Votes for Vo-es for 
Pak E 


* 





% un % Total Votes . 
Seoul 371,627 30.2 8,052 65.1 1,232,578 
Pusan 249,779 48.2 299,083 47.5 503,601 
Kyonggido 384,766 33.1 661,984 56.9 1,163,849 
Kangwondo 296,711 39.6 3,092 49.1 749,823 


Chungchong Namdo 405,077 40.8 4,663 49,4 993,102 
Chungchong Pukto 202,789 39.8 22,397 48.9 509,767 
Cholla Namdo 765,712 57.2 4,800 35.9 1,338,142 
Cholla Pukto 408,556 49.4 343,171 41.5 826,473 
Kyongsang Namdo 706,079 61.7 341,971 29,9 1,144,032 
Kyongsang Pukto 837,124 55.6 58,392 36.1 1,504,330 
Chejudo 81,422 69.9 20,009 22.3 116,503 ` 


A | iL 


Total 4,702,642 46.64 4,546,614 45.1 10,081,200 


The junta’s concentrated effort to improve the livelihood of the farmers, 
on the other hand, seems to have paid politcal dividends. According to 
the Central Electoral Committee, General Fak won 3,136,000 agrarian 
votes, as against 2,331,000 votes for Mr. “un (ratio of 59:41). This 
explains, at least in part, the victory of General Pak in the Cholla prov- 
inces, the traditional strongholds of the Democratic party. In urban sec- 
tors, however, the general obtained only 1,150,000. votes, as against Mr. 
Yun’s 1,999,000 vctes (ratio of 37:63). This reveals the antipathy of the 
student-intellectual groups, merchant-industrielist groups, and other urban 
elements toward the junta. The rapid rise n the price of commodities 
under the junta no doubt played its role. 

The constitution of the “third republic,” adopted in December 1962, 
reintroduced the presidential form of government with a unicameral 





*Choson Ilbo, October 17, 1963. 

3The marine corps constituted the major force 3sehind the junta at the time co 
the coup d'état in 1961. But two of its generals, Zim Tong-ha and Kim cae “gun, 
were purged and prosecuted by General Pak. 
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national. assembly. The president is endowed with relatively strong au- 
thority—such as the right to veto legislation, which cannot be overridden 
except by two-thirds of those voting, and the emergency powers provided 
for in Articles 73 and 75. Since the November 26 election for the National 
Assembly gave the government’s Democratic Republican party a clear 
“majority (110 seats in the 175-seat assembly) * General Pak will not be 
hampered by legislative opposition in executing his programs. 

The outcome of the election, however, gives the president-elect little 
cause for optimism. In terms of actual number of ballots cast, the Demo- 
cratic Republican party won only 35% of the total of 9 million votes, and 
the sum: of the votes received by the two major opposition parties—the 
Civil Rule party and the Democratic party—was larger than the votes 
received by the government party. In fact the result of the November 
election should be taken as a further warning that the junta leaders are 
held in suspicion and hostility by a majority of the Koreans. In order to 
win the support of the people and foster democracy in Korea, General Pak 
would need extraordinary skill, ingenuity, moderation and flexibility. 
Whether the practical training provided during the past two and a half 
years will be sufficient for General Pak in steering the difficult course 
ahead of him remains to be seen, but the future of democracy in South 
Korea depends to a great extent on his abilities. 

No significant change was observable during 1963 in Communist North 
Korea—“the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea”—either in its 
political structure or economic and foreign policies. Kim Il-song is still at 
the helm of both the “Korean Workers’ Party” (membership 1,300,000) 
and the government, now for the seventeenth year. Although the Polit- 
buro, the top decision-making organ, still contains two members who were 
not originally with Kim Il-song during the pre-liberation era, the personal 
loyalty of these and other figures to Kim Il-song appears to be unques- 
tionable. Evidently the series of purges has effectively eliminated all 
serious challengers against the premier. The cult of personality reigns 
supreme although the regime pays lip service to the principle of collective 
leadership. 

The year 1963 was the third year of North Korea’s seven-year economic 
development plan. The goals established for this year were a growth of 
11% in total industrial production over that of 1962 (13% in the means of 
production and 8% in consumer products), increase of the proportion of 
rice in the five million tons of grains (the amount claimed to have been 
produced during 1962), and the consolidation of bases for more acceler- 
ated production in 1964, Particular emphasis was placed this year on the 


4Tonga Ilbo, Nov. 27, 1963. The composition of the new assembly by party is 
as follows: Democratic Republican party 110 (88 won in electoral district compe- 
tition, 22 won via proportional representation); Civil Rule party 41 (27/14); 
Democratic party 13 (8/5); Liberal Democratic party 9 (6/3); and the Party of 
the People 2 (both electoral district victories) . 
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production of coal, iron ore, and steel, because the production quotas .of 
these commodities were not met in 1962.5 

. “It seems that the Communist regime is stil. plagued by the basic prob- 
lem:-of labor shortage. In the new year’s speech of 1963, the premier 
particularly called for concentrated efforts in rational distribution of the 
labor force, improvement of labor organizations, positive prevention of 
the shifting of labor power, and improvement of workers’ skills. Evidently 
the problem is more critical in the collectivized agrarian sector. “Especial- 
ly,” the premier asserted, “the labor force in agrarian villages must be 
made stationary, end the factories, enterpr.ses, and offices should, by 
conserving their labor force, carry out campaigns to assist the farms.” 
According to the Central Statistical Bureac of the National Planning 
Commission, 267,030 young men from urban areas voluntarily moved to 
the farms during the first six months of 1963 and the factory and 
office workers and students joined in “‘fifteen-day battles” to assist the 
sowing and transplanting of rice.® Jt is likely that the excessive burdens 
heaped upon the farmers and the unfavorable treatment accorded to them 
(vis-à-vis the industrial workers) had caused too many farmers to gravi- 
tate to the industrial sector of the society. 

It is reported that the sixth plenum of the fourth Central Committee of 
the party was held on May 13-15 to discuss (1) measures to strengthen 
further the work of party committees of factories and enterprises, and (2) 
measures to strengthen further the Ch’ollima or “winged horse” work- 
team movement, but the details of this plenum have not been made known. 
Kim Il-song may have issued new instructions to overcome the short- 
comings in production. In any event, it is quite likely that some progress 
is being achieved in the North Korean economy although the success of 
the seven-year plan is by no means assured.” 

An area of North Korean activity that aroused some concern and specu- 
lation in the West this year was the renewed belligerency and aggressive- 
ness, While Premier Khrushchev continued to stress the policy of coexist- 
ence, the fifth plenum of the fourth Central Committee of the party, held 
December 10-14, 1962, “especially emphasized the need of arming the 
entire people, strengthening our defense power to that of an iron wall, and 
turning our entire country into an impregrable fortress.”® The plenum 


5The quota for 1962 and the actual production slaimed (put in parenthesis) on 
these commodities were: steel—1.2 million tons (1.05 million tons); coal—l5 
million tons (13.2 million tons). The production cf iron ore in 1962 was reported 
to be 6% lower than that of 1961. See the “Report of the Central Statistical 
Bureau, National Planning Commission, DPRK,” Supplement to Kyé no Chésen 
(Korea Today), Feb. 2963. 

6Dated July 16, 1963 and published in Minju Zhoson (Democratic Korea), the 
organ of the North Korean government, July 17, 1963- 

tThe Central Statistical Bureau reported that the industrial production sched- 
ule for the first half of 1963 was over-fulfilled by 1.6%. Ibid. 

8Nodong Shinmun, Dec. 16, 1962. 
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resolved further that the strength for national defense must be consoli- 
dated “even if this would partially restrain the development of national 
economy.” It is not known with certainty what internal changes have been 
introduced as a result of the above resolution,® but a series of small-scale 
assaults launched against American troops along the truce line during the 
“summer months created the suspicion that these incidents were a reflection 
of policy changes at the highest level. 

In the field of foreign policy, North Korea has been striving to broaden 
its contacts with the non-Communist bloc while maintaining a precarious 
“neutralism” in the Sino-Soviet dispute. Conclusion of a trade agreement 
with Great Britain in October and exchange of ambassadors with Egypt 
were therefore regarded as major events in North Korea’s diplomacy. 

Although North Korea renewed its treaties and agreements of mutual 
economic, scientific, and technical cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern European satellite countries, it moved a step farther this year 
toward Communist China in the Sino-Soviet dispute. The editorial of 
Nodong Shinmun (“Workers’ News,” the organ of the Workers’ party) 
on January 30 reiterated the necessity of maintaining unity within the 
socialist camp and criticized open attacks launched by some of the “fra- 
ternal parties” against China. The editorial stated that there was virtually 
no difference between attacking China and joining the anti-Chinese im- 
perialist camp. On May 27, and again on August 22, the same paper 
issued vehement attacks against Tito’s revisionism which were in fact 
thinly veiled attacks against the Soviet Union itself. The editorial of May 
27, “The True Character of the Traitor of Marxism-Leninism,” for in- 
stance, argued that the policy of “positive peaceful coexistence” was total- 
ly un-Marxian. By attributing the cause of the international tension to the 
existence of two military blocs, the editorial argued, the revisionists deny 
the cardinal principle that imperialism and its policies are the source of 
war and aggression. The policy of coexistence was also held to deny the 
class struggle in that it necessarily advocates class harmony in the 
domestic and international spheres. 

The much publicized visit to China by Ch’oe Yong-gon (Choi Yong 
Kun), the chairman of the presidium of the People’s Supreme Assembly, 
and his entourage in June left no doubt about the ideological affinity of 
North Korea with Communist China. A joint statement of Ch’oe and Liu 
Shao-ch’i declared :1° 

President Choi Yong Kun and Chairman Liu Shao-ch’i held cor- 
dial and friendly talks on the question of further consolidating and 
developing the relations of friendship, unity and mutual assistance 


8“In the industrial sector,” says the report of the Central Statistical Bureau, 
“energy has been concentrated in strengthening the foundations of heavy industry 
at the same time developing the mining and defense industries.” Op. cit. 

10“Joint Statement of President Choi Yong Kun and Chairman Liu Shao- 
ch'i.” Supplement to Korea Today, No. 8 (1963). Emphasis added. 
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and cooperation between the two Parties and the two countries and 
on important questions concerning the carrent international situation 
and the international communist movenzent. The results of the talks 
showed that both sides were completely identical in their stand and 
views. 
The statement elaborated on various points of contention in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute and in each case stressed the agreement between China and 
North Korea. l 

The North Korean regime presumably still stands for a “peaceful unifi- 
cation” of Korea, but the propaganda mechanism. in Pyongyang seems to 
have been too preoccupied this year with attacking American imperialism, 
Titoist (and Khrushchevian?) revisionism, the junta in the South, and the 
Japanese-South Korean negotiations to continue the propaganda ‘cam- 
paigns for conferences between South and North Korea. The North 
Korean formula involves (1) the withdrawal of the American armed 
forces from South Korea, (2) the establishment of an All-Korean commit- 
tee to rule over a confederation, and eventaally (3) a general election 
throughout Korea to establish a “free and d2mocratic” government. This 
formula has been rejected by all the successixe governments in Seoul. The 
population in South Korea, it should be noted, is more than twice that of 
North Korea; virtually all South Koreans herbor strong hatred and sus- 
picion against the North Korean Communists The North Korean formula, 
moreover, is little more than a propaganda scheme. The prospect for a 
drastic change in the relationship between the two Koreas is as dim as 
ever. 

Because of the radical policies adopted b- the North Korean Commu- 
nists during the postwar years, the similarit-es between the two parts of 
Korea are rapidly diminishing. Nevertheless. the problems confronted by 
each region are quite similar. South Korea’: major problem is to attain 
political stability and rapid economic development. North Korea needs to 
stabilize its position in the current struggle cf its two major allies and to 
further its economic development. 
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VIETNAM: POLITICS AND RELIGION 
ROBERT SCIGLIAMNO 


Three incidents, all directed against the ruling Ngo Dinh fam- 
ily; punctuated developments in South Vietnam during the year just 
ended. All of them were interrelated, and their combined result was a new 
government for the country. The first event, the open defiance of the Diem 
regime by organized Buddhist groups, greatly influenced the second event, 
the shift of American policy away from support for that regime; and 
these two events together set the stage for tke third: the military revolt 
against the regime by Diem’s own generals. . 


The Buddhist action was sparked into life on May 8 in the Central 
Vietnamese city of Hue, the home of the Ngo Dinh family and the dioce- 
san seat of Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc, the President’s eldest brother. On 
that day, government troops fired into a large crowd of Buddhists protest- 
ing a government order that forbade them co display their flag on the 
Buddha’s anniversary. The incident was fraught with danger for the gov- 
ernment. Fewer than 10% of South Vietnam’s 15 million people are Cath- 
olics, while about 70% consider themselves Fuddhists.1 Catholics, on the 
other hand, occupy a disproportionate share >f higher government posts: 
most of the province chiefs and, of course, the Ngo Dinh family itself, are 
Catholics; and many Vietnamese Buddhists—certainly most of those 
belonging to Buddhist organizations—had res2nted the favoritism that the 
government sometimes showed towards its Catholic minority. But the 
Buddhists also had political grievances. Like most other Vietnamese, they 
felt alienated from a regime that governed them arbitrarily, with aloof- 
ness, and, on increasing occasion, by the machinery of a police state. 

The Diem regime might have mollified inflamed Buddhist feelings had it 
immediately acknowledged responsibility for the military action at Hue 
and taken other propitiatory steps. Instead it blamed the violence of the 
Hue incident upon Communist terrorists and ignored the Buddhist griev- 
ances. Buddhist demonstrations broke out enew in Hue and spread to 


Copyright © 1964 by Robert Scigliano. 

1Catholic authorities estimated the Catholic popalation of South Vietnam to be 
about 1 million in 1960. (Vietnam Press, week ending December 18, 1960, pp. 12- 
13.) Although only about 6 million South Vietnamese can be considered practicing 
Buddhists, perhaps another 5 million, many of them members of the Cao Dai and 
Hoa Hao religious sects, accept basic Buddhist terets. A sample survey of Saigon 
conducted in 1961 found that 83% of the city’s Vietnamese inhabitants considered 
themselves Buddhists, 13% considered themselves “atholics, and 3% called them- 
selves ‘“Confucianists.” (Center for Vietnamese Studies, Preliminary Report, Profile 
of the Vietnamese Population, The Saigon Pilot Stucly [Saigon, April, 1961].) 
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other Central Vietnamese cities and then, in late May, to-Saigon. It was 
not until June 16 that President Diem, realizing that the situation was 
getting out of hand, consented to establish a committee—consisting entire- 
ly of government representatives—to investigate Buddhist complaints. By 
then it was nearly too late to patch up the rift. The Buddhists, especially 
the young leaders.who emerged to the forefront of the protest movement, 
were deeply suspicious of the government’s inténtions, and the President’s 
family opposed any official conciliatory action. The Buddhist affair prob- 
ably reached its point of no return on June 11, when an elderly bonze set 
fire to himself on a public street in Saigon as a means of dramatizing the 
Buddhist case against the regime. Six more Buddhists were to commit 
suicide in the months that followed. 

The Diem government vacillated in its Buddhist policy through most of 
the’summer. It agreed to negotiate its differences with the Buddhists, but 
still refused to accept responsibility for the Hue incident or to make other 
major concessions, and it was compelled to suppress the disturbances that 
continued to erupt in various places. A decisive government policy was 
finally put into effect on August 21, in the form of-attacks on a number of 
Saigon pagodas by special military units and by secret police; similar 
raids were carried. out in Hue, Quang Nam, Quang Tri, and elsewhere. 
Most of the Buddhist opposition leaders were caught up in these attacks, 
and President Diem confidently declared that the Buddhist affair had been 
settled. The government, he said, had simply helped the Buddhists to eject 
alien elements from their midst®. But the storm raised by the Buddhists 
was not to be calmed so easily. Students took up the anti-government cause 
in noisy demonstrations during the latter part of August and the first two 
weeks of September. They were encouraged to fight for their rights by Vu 
Van Mau; Diem’s Foreign Secretary, a Buddhist and university professor, 
who addressed a mass rally at the University of Saigon law school when 
he resigned his post in protest against the pagoda attacks. The government 
closed the universities of Saigon and Hue and all ‘secondary schools in 
Saigon in order to restore peace, and it arrested about 4,000 students— 
most: of them -the sons and daughters of government officials, military 
officers,’ and other ‘members of the elite upon whose support the regime 
depended’: ` 

‘The ‘effects of the Buddhist affair were not confined to Vietnam. On 
August 23, the Vietnamese ambassador to the United States (and father of 
Mme: Ngo Dinh Nhu) resigned his position, and his staff followed suit a 
few days later. On August 28, Cambodia broke off diplomatic relations 
with ‘Saigon. In early September, the Vatican ordered: Archbishop Ngo 
Dinh Thuc, in Rome for the Ecumenical Council, to refrain from, public 
discussion of the political: situation in Vietnam, while Pope Paul at the 
same time expressed his ‘ ‘apprehension and anguish” over the “special 
situation” there and, according to newspaper accounts, canceled a sched- 


2Times of Vietnam, Sept. ‘91, 1963, ` 
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uled audience with thé Vietnamese prelate. The United Nations joined the 
critical international chorus in October when, et the instigation of Ceylon 
and 13 other states, it decided to send a fact-finding mission to Vietnam to 
investigate charges of government oppression of Buddhists. 

The most serious international effect of the Buddhist affair was upon 
the policies of the American government. The United States was the Ngo - 
Dinh Diem regime’s main prop. Its economic and military aid from 1954 
to 1963 exceeded $3 billion and was running te about $500 million annu- 
ally. Not only had the United States supplied -he Diem government with 
the major part of its budget needs and practizally all of its armaments, 
but it had on several occasions intervened in Vietnamese political crises to 
bolster Diem against would-be successors. The Buddhist affair brought to 
the surface strains and suspicions in the official American-Vietnamese 
relationship up to then largely submerged. In early July relations were 
still friendly enough for President Kennedy to send a personal message of 
confidence to President Diem, and the person who transmitted this mes- 
sage, Ambassador Frederick E. Nolting, was well enough liked by Mme. 
Nhu to be qualified, a month Jater, as “a great patriot.” Until August 21, 
President Diem appeared to be bending to American persuasion that he 
settle his differences with the Buddhists; inde2d, he assured the United 
States that his policy of reconciliation with the Buddhists was “irrever- 
sible.” Then came the pagoda attacks, prepared in secrecy and timed for 
the day before the arrival of the new American ambassador to Vietnam, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. The attacks unleashed 2ent-up American feelings 
about the Ngo Dinh family’s authoritarian methods and especially about 
the roles of Ngo Dinh Nhu and his wife in the Vietnamese government, and 
it released Vietnamese feelings towards American “softness” in the anti- 
Communist struggle and American “adventurism” in Vietnamese inter- 
national affairs. - 

The dispute between the Diem regime and the Buddhists did much more 
than exacerbate relations between the Vietnamese and American govern- 
ments. It also revealed basic weaknesses of the regime clearly: its rigidity, 
its unpopularity, its willingness to risk the netional welfare in order to 
preserve itself, and the disproportionate and insalubrious role of Ngo 
Dinh Nhu within it. Nhu, and his wife, had insisted that Diem take a 
tough line with the Buddhists, and Nhu was the architect of the pagoda 
attacks and the subsequent student repressions. The Buddhist affair forced 
the American government to reexamine the assumptions of its Vietnam 
policy: that the Diem regime had the support aad the ability to pursue the 
war against the Communist-led National Liberation Front to a successful 
conclusion. : 

The United States apparently hoped that the Vietnamese generals would 
rise against their civilian leaders in the immediate aftermath of the 
pagoda incidents, and it lent its encouragement by pointedly exonerating 
them from any responsibility for the attacks. When the generals did not 
act, the United States shifted its hopes towarls more limited objectives 
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which President Kennedy publicly expressed on September 2 when he said 
that “changes in policy and perhaps in personnel” were needed in Viet- 
nam if popular support for the war effort were to be regained. The 
policies referred to included, at a minimum, the Vietnamese government’s 
increasingly repressive behavior towards its people; the personnel were 
President Diem’s family, notably the Nhus. 

In order to induce Vietnamese acceptance of its recommendations, the 
United States finally applied to the Diem government some of the great 
leverage it possessed, but to which it had never before resorted for politi- 
cal purposes. American subsidies for Vietnamese imports and for the 
2,000-man Vietnamese Special Forces were suspended after August; the 
Special Forces had carried out the pagoda raids, and the United States 
demanded that they be ordered to combat duty before it would finance 
them further. Neither sanction caused the Vietnamese government any 
material inconvenience during September and October. The Special For- 
ces’ subsidy was only $250 thousand a month, and Vietnamese warehouses 
and stores were well stocked with past bounties of American-paid imports. 
The immediate and important effects of the aid-suspensions were political, 
for they emphasized to the Vietnamese people the American disapproval 
of their government’s policies. Other American actions gave further 
emphasis to the new American posture. On September 12, 22 senators 
introduced a resolution, with Administration backing, which called for the 
total suspension of aid to Vietnam if that country’s government did not 
cease its “cruel repressions.” In early October, the United States officially 
ignored Mme. Nhu’s visit to this country. On October 16, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee amended the foreign aid authorization bill 
to permit the President to withhold aid from Vietnam. On October 26, in 
his message to President Diem upon the occasion of Vietnam’s eighth 
anniversary as a republic, President Kennedy was no more than coolly 
correct, and Ambassador Lodge behaved similarly during this entire 
period of rising tension. l 

There is no evidence that the American government intended its new 
policy towards the Ngo Dinh Diem regime to result in anything beyond 
reform. It is clear that American agencies in Saigon were divided over the 
policy, and for this reason President Kennedy in September assigned 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara and General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to conduct an on-the-spot inves- 
tigation of conditions in Vietnam, The McNamara-Taylor evaluation, 
made known early in October, supported the position of the American 
Embassy and the U.S. Information Service by finding political conditions 
in Vietnam to be “deeply serious,” but it also backed the position of the 
CIA and Military Assistance Command by concluding that the military 
campaign against the guerrilla forces had not yet been significantly affec- 
ted by political events. In fact, the two investigators felt the war was 
going sufficiently well to warrant the withdrawal of 1,000 American mili- 
tary personnel from Vietnam by the end of 1963. If the views of McNa- 
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mara -and Taylor were shared by the President and the Natioral Security 
Council, this would seem to rule out any American intention ef bringing 
down the Diem regime. Likewise, it would sem to rule ouf American 
involvement in the plotting of a coup, although it appears that Vietnamese 
military officers disclosed to high-level Embass-—but not American mili- 
tary—officials that they had plans under way. The American contribution 
to the coup d’éiat was probably unintended, Ent it was none-heless sub- 
stantial: by detaching itself from commitment to the Diem -egime, the 
United States left it without significant suppor- and vulnerabE before its 
enemies. 

. ‘The Vietnamese military had reasons for warting to overthrcw the civil- 
ian rulers. The Ngo Dinh family distrusted most of the gererals, gave 
them little real power in military matters, and had relieved a number of 
them, the able as well as the incompetent, o: military commands. The 
generals and’ most of the other officers were concerned, moreover, about 
the progress of the guerrilla war, and they plazed much of th2 blame for 
Communist military strength on the policies and politics ernanating from 
the. Presidential Palace. Finally, the generals were shaken by the regime’s 
treatment of the Buddhists. The repressions, fer which they vere maneu- 
vered into sharing the responsibility, rathe- seriously affzcted army 
morale and gave further evidence that the Ngo Dinh family could not rally 
the popular ‘support needed to put down the gaerrilla rebellion. The mili- 
tary plot against the regime was apparently hatched in’ Jure 1963, by 
three generals, Duong Van Minh, Tran Van Den, and Le Van Kim. Other 
officers were gradually drawn into the plot. Tae most important of these 
was General Ton That Dinh, to whom Diem [ad given command of the 
area around Saigon for his presumed loyalty te. the regime. The coup was 
launched during the mid-day siesta of November 1 with the movement of 
rebel troops’ into Saigon, and ended early the Following morn:ng with the 
capture of the Presidential Palace. Nearly all o: the generals supported the 
coup, and the meager forces that defended the regime consisted of the 
Special Forces, the’ Presidential Palace Guard, and some ‘units of the navy. 
Fewer than two-score persons were killed durirg the brief figh-ing; several 
‘hundred were wounded. Ngo Dinh Diem and Neo Dinh Nhu were them- 
selves killed; they had fled the Presidential >alace by an underground 
-passage just before it was assaulted, and were found in a small Catholic 
-Church in Saigon’s suburbs disguised as prie=s. The Presideat’s younger 
-brother Ngo Dinh Can, the unofficial governor of the Central Vietnamese 
‘lowlands, was subsequently arrested and is awaiting judicial trial; other 
members of the Ngo Dinh family, Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc, Mme. Ngo 
-Dinh Nhu; and-Ngo Dinh Luyen, Vietnam’s ambassador to Great Britain, 
were out of the country when the coup occurred and. have not returned to 
The new: Vietnamese government is a. civi-military one kased on -the 
power of a Military Revolutionary Council. Gereral Duong Ven Minh, the 
leader of the Council, is Chief of State; Nguyea Ngoc Tho, Vice President 
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under Diem, is Premier; and generals hold the key ministries of National 
Defense, Security, and Information. Several ministers and other high offi- 
cials from the Diem regime also serve the new government and, indeed, 
there has been remarkably little change in personnel at the higher levels of 
the new administration. The military take-over was directed against cer- 
tain military and political practices of the Diem regime, not against its 
economic programs, its anti-Communist policies, or its international allian- 
ces, and the practices could be attached to the Ngo Dinh family and a 
small number of its intimate supporters. The new regime dissolved the 
National Assembly, with a promise of new elections and a return to 
civilian rule within six to twelve months. It disbanded the National Revo- 
lutionary Movement, the Labor Revolutionary Personalist Party, and the 
Women’s Solidarity Movement—all creatures of the Ngo Dinh family; 
and it pledged to observe the fundamental liberties of the people and 
placed special emphasis on religious freedom. Military favorites of the 
former regime were replaced, and the military junta declared that the war 
against the guerrillas would be prosecuted with greater vigor than in the 
past. The new Premier of Vietnam, Nguyen Ngoc Tho, seems to symbolize 
the change that has taken place in Vietnam: he is a Buddhist, a native of 
the southern region of Vietnam, and is distinctly non-authoritarian in 
attitude; further, he possesses neither the means nor, probably, the incli- 
nation to challenge the military dominance in the new regime. 

The urban inhabitants of Vietnam have welcomed the political change. 
Their attitude, however, rather reflects a dislike for the old regime than a 
liking for the new, and some dissatisfaction is developing over the new 
government’s retention of unpopular officials. The peasantry’s reaction to 
recent events is much harder to ascertain. The military junta has, with 
some success, attempted to win over the rural-based Cao Dai and Hoa Hao 
religious sects which had been cool towards the Diem government after it 
relieved them of their private armies and administrative prerogatives in 
1955. l 

Whatever problems have been solved by a change of regime in Vietnam, 
it is important to note those that remain. There is, first of all, the econo- 
mic problem. Vietnam will be, for the foreseeable future as it has been in 
the past, heavily dependent upon foreign aid to keep its economy from 
collapsing. The imbalance of imports over exports was more than four to 
one in 1963, and the only bright feature in this otherwise dark picture was 
the substantial increase in rice exports during the year to an estimated 
300,000 tons. There is, in the second place, the problem of political free- 
dom. It is not a matter of questioning the good intentions of Vietnam’s 
present military rulers if one wonders whether the promised free elections 
and return to civil government will occur during 1964; one simply is 
mindful of the experience of other such states that have succumbed to 
military direction. One also is mindful that Vietnam is an underdeveloped 
country, a country at war, and-a country that has had grafted on to it the 
habits and institutions of nine years of one-family rule; none of these 
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conditions. augurs-well for the flourishing of- age freedom, let alone 
democracy, inthe period ahead., ` 


The most - -pressing - -problem facing the new regime is the sila: one. 


The guerrilla war. is directed from Communist Horth Vietnam but fought; 
in the name of-the National Liberation Front, with very little assistance 
from the North. The- government’s position against the . guerrillas . had: 
improved. somewhat during 1962, particularly in Central. Vietnam, and 
25,000 guerrillas. -were,. by government count, klled in that year, but the 
situation in 1963 ‘was not. encouraging. The size oł the regular guerrilla 
forces was, as in 1962, about 25,000 who continaed to be well-armed, well- 
trained; and highly motivated. They were, morzover, supported as in the 
past by scores of thousands of part-time guerril:as end by much—perhaps 
a majority—of the rural‘ population. The advaatag= that the government 
had possessed in‘ 1962 in the’ ratio of men ard arms lost was reversed 
during 1963; government losses increased and guerrilla losses decreased 
substantially in both categories, and government forces were by autumn 
giving up two or three times as many weapons as they were capturing. 

~The Vietnamese government has set great hobes Zor defeating the guer- 
rillas on-its strategic hamlet program, the fortifving of rural communities. 
Between late-1961 when it was begun, and the middle of 1963, the pro- 
gram was.exterided to about one-half of Vietmam’s 16,000 hamlets. In 
Central Vietnam fhe strategic hamlets have l=lped restore a favorable 
balance of. power for the government, but in tae Mekong delta the-story 
has been different. It has been ‘difficult to fortify the hamlets in this region 
because peasant ‘dwellings. are more dispersed; also, the government 
pushed the program too fast in the delta and often created hamlets in 
strongly pro-guerrilla territory..As a result, the prozram was jeopardized. 
In An Xtyen province on the Camau peninsule, foz example, the guerril- 
las control practically all of the strategic haneets, and in Long An and 
Dinh Tuong provinces, just south of Saigon, they control between 80 and 
90% of them. Indeed, it is in the Mekong delta that the guerrillas 
achieved their greatest successes during 1963 tkeir regular battalions 
have-increased in number, size, and firepower, and their activities, includ- 
ing attacks by groups of 1,000 men, have bsougat about a significant 
deterioration in the governmeént’s power outsid tha provincial cities and 
district towns. The new ‘Vietnamese governmen: is concentrating its mili- 
tary efforts in this vital region. 


The Vietnamese govérnment can draw some solace from the geographic 
circtimstance ‘that the Mekong delta is separated by more securely held 
territory from ‘South Vietnam’s frontiers with Nozth Vietnam and with 
Laos—the latter’s eastérn corridor is easily penetrable from North Viel- 
nam. It can also: take comfort ‘from the North’s continuing “agricultural 


` 80.5. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Vietnzm aid Southeast Asia, Report 
of Senators Mike Mansfield, J. Caleb Boggs, Claiborne Pell, ani Benjamin A. Smt 
88th Cong., Ist Sess, (Washington, 1963), p. 4. X 
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difficulties. The North has not had a good rice harvest since 1959, due to a 
combination of poor weather conditions, peasant resistance to collectiviza- 
tion, and the priority that the Ho Chi-Minh regime'has given industrial 
development. In July 1963, the Northern government « ‘offered the South a 
solution to the guerrilla war, echoing proposals that had’ been made-by- the 
- National Liberation Front. The South could purchase peace, the North 
said, if it would send away’ its American ‘military advisers, establish a 
coalition government representing various political tendencies, and adopt 
a policy of peace and neutrality. The French government supported the 
Northern gambit when, the following month, President de.Gaulle ex- 
pressed his hope for a neuiral and united Vietnam ‘independent. of .“exter- 

nal influences,” Neutralist ‘sentiment is growing within ‘South: Vietnam; 
and it will probably i increase during the coming year if there i is no, signifi- 

cant improvement in the military situation. The ‘Communist-directéd, guet 
rilla movement is not likely to take over South’ Vietnam, by military, 
mearis, but it is within the realm of possibility ` that ` it. ‘might, force the 
country’s rulers to the bargaining table. - 


emer 
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CAMBODIA: THE POLITICS OF 
ACCOMMODATION 


MICHAEL LEIFER 


The general pattern of politics, both domestic and internation- 
al, of 19621 has continued without significant change in Cambodia in 
1963. There has been no indication of any shift in the locus of power; and 
the political arena is still dominated by the cclorful ex-monarch, who is 
the key actor in Cambodian affairs. His principal lines of action remain to 
preserve national unity, to speed economic cevelopment, and to avoid 
giving offense to the power whose presence cass a shadow over the whole 
of Southeast Asia. 

Domestic Affairs. It was asserted with confidence at the beginning of 
the year that no alarming developments could take place internally if, 
externally, the necessary conditions for Camb dia’s survival as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign state were not disturbed? Such an unexceptionable 
assertion should, however, be considered in the light of one episode which 
Prince Sihanouk was later to describe euphemBtically as a “light bout of 
fever.” 

In February, while Prince Sihanouk was visiting the Chinese People’s 
Republic, secondary schoolboys clashed with pclice at the tourist center of 
Siem Reap. The result was at least two dead and several injured. The 
official account relates that a policeman had toxed the ears of a school- 
boy—his nephew. The following day another schoolboy was found mur- 
dered. These separate incidents were allegedly exploited by anti-govern- 
ment elements; and a demonstration of “unparalleled violence” occurred 
in which the police station was overrun and ransacked, while photographs 
of the head of state, Prince Sihanouk, were tcrn down and trodden into 
the ground. At the same time the fury of the demonstrators was directed 
against Sangkum Reastre Niyum, the mass movement headed by the 
Prince, which was decried as “rotten.” Significantly, all schools and col- 
leges in the province and in Battambang to the west were circulated with 
calls for solidarity with the students of Siem Reap. 

The sequel to these happenings came soon after Prince Sihanouk’s 
return in March, A crisis was reported in the Cabinet arising out of 
differences between the head of state and certa_n ministers responsible for 


1See Michael Leifer, “Cambodia: In Search cf Neutrality,” Asian Survey, 
III:1 (Jan. 1963), 55-60. . 


2Réalités Cambodgiennes, Feb. 1, 1963. 
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economic matters. The Prince was said to be opposed to their suggestions 
for more radically centralized control of the economy. The result was that 
the Prime Minister, Norodom Kantol, tendered his government’s resigna- 
tion, which was accepted in principle. Prince Sihanouk then announced 
his often repeated intention to dissolve Sangkuk and hold fresh elections. 
Chis is a familiar tactic, and it has never yet failed to arouse popular 
support for Sihanouk’s leadership or to demonstrate that no Cabinet can 
be formed without his declared backing. Undoubtedly, there was a genuine 
difference of opinion between Sihanouk and some of his young, radically- 
rainded ministers. However, the Cabinet crisis (somewhat of a public spec- 
tacle to be enjoyed by the people)? cannot but be related to events at 
Siem Reap. 

Prince Sihanouk has become increasingly concerned about the influence 
of the intellectual-left in Cambodia. He is particularly anxious that it 
should not improve its political standing, especially by anti-monarchist 
appeals among the young. He is also determined that it should not 
advance its position by exploiting political concessions such as entry into 
the government. The Prince feels less apprehension over any future threat 
to his personal position than over a tendency to return to the more open 
factional politics of the pre-1953 era. Any development along these lines 
would be considered inimical to national unity. Meanwhile the National 
Assembly, although shorn of real authority, has tended of late to repro- 
duce more vividly the differences of that earlier period. 

The rioting in Siem Reap was no doubt recognized as a danger signal. 
Indeed, one can detect a change of emphasis in policy arising out of this 
incident. Prince Sihanouk apparently continues to believe in the necessity 
of accommodating young men with talent and ambition. However, he is 
insistent that youthful energies must be channeled into politically desirable 
forms, Consequently, we find Sihanouk publicly associating responsibility 
for the events of Siem Reap with left-wing opponents such as Dr. Hou 
Youn, at the time Minister for Planning, and Dr. Khieu Sampon, then 
Minister for Commerce. 

The Cabinet crisis was resolved in the usual manner following popular 
appeals to the head of state. And before the end of March the government 
of Norodom Kantol was reinstated. Subsequent events, however, have 
indicated that the Prince’s opponents are now being given even less room 
for manoeuvre. In June, Hou Youn was singled out for public criticism; 
and the following month he was censured unanimously by the National 
Assembly and forced to resign from office. Popular discontent over a 
sharp rise in the price of staple foodstuffs provided an opportunity at the 
Fifteenth National Congress (Cambodia’s reconstruction of Athenian 
democracy) to remove the Minister for Commerce. He was replaced by a 





3One significant effect of such crises is that they show up the shortcomings of 
politicians as well as the virtues of the head of state who by his constitutional 
positon stands above politics—that is, other people’s politics. 
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former veterinary assistant, Nim Nir om, ‘who was himself, forċed to résigti 
less than two months later. 

Prince Sihanouk’s attention has been direc-ed’ equally at students. lt is 
his belief that foreign study, particularly ii France, has a’ politically 
unsettling influence. Accordingly study abroad will be made more difficult; 
and greater emphasis is to be placed’ on using local facilities, particulaily 
the two new technical institutions (donated by the: U:S.A. ‘and the 
U.S.S.R.), which are having difficulty’in filling their places. In July the 
Department of National Education Spende the scholarships of three 
Cambodian students in Paris. They were at ':he time the President, Vice 
President, and General Secretary of L’Unicn des Etudiants Khmer de 
France—an organization that has been a continual thorn in Sihanouk’s 
side. A reshuffle has also taken place within tke National Teacher’s College 
and the teaching profession-in general. All this points to’ a hardening of 
attitudes towards domestic oppésition, but al the same time it marks no 
essential deviation from a policy which seeks to encompass potentially 
disaffected elements rather than alienating then. 

Economic Life: The year 1963- has not been notable in the field, of 
government productive enterprise. Although tiree Chinese-constructed fac- 
tories have commenced operation, they face many technical difficulties; 
and their products are generally poor in quality ‘and excessively priced. 
The government has also been faced with th2 problem of price stabiliza- 
tion in the towns, where the cost of many foodstuffs has risen sharply 
since last year. Efforts to exercise a measure of control have resulted in 
the increasing scarcity of meat and dairy pr: oducts ‘and the création of a 
black market. Government expenditure is increasing, particularly in the 
field of education, in spite of expressed’ coacern about’ budget deficits. 
Investment in education is commendable in itself, but the outcome is likely 
to aggravate an employment problem which shows no sign of receding. | A 
principal difficulty remains of how to persuade ‘irbanized young men‘to 
accept non-status occupations. Meanwhile the urbanization of Phnom 
Penh continues at a rapid pace, and the capital is said to have the appear: 
ance of a boom town. 

Cambodia continues to extend the area from which she’ Seis ‘economic 
assistance. The most recent.donor is Yugoslavia, which has provided a 
credit of $6 million over fifteen years at 3% for the ‘construction--of three 
hydro-electric power stations: The Soviet Union -has also promised help 
for a similar project. Plans for a Chinese-sponsored iron smelter have 
fallen through since Cambodia has been found to be deficient in coking 
coal, but China has promised to allocate equivalent expénditure: for other 
sectors. Communist China is now playing ar increasing-role-in the: eton- 
omy-—partly because she is’ willing to’ accep: Cambodian products: which 
are difficult to export, or even to sell at home, such as the ouipar of the 
Chinese-constructed .factories. 

Foreign. Relations:..At-the end ‘of 1962, Prince’ Sihinouk was faced with 
the politically embarrassing’ prospect! of -eing ‘invited -‘to-- adjudicate 
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between the belligerents in the short-lived-but dramatic Sino-Indian War. 
Sihanouk was no doubt pleased to be asked to join: the exclusive circle of 
neutrals at Colombo; however, he must have. been concerned lest the 
cutcome of the conference should jeopardize relations with China.* Ac- 
cordingly, he adopted a position of extreme caution at Colombo, one in 
‘alignment with Burma, which was equally keen not to offend. His caution 
was rewarded when -in Peking in February Chairman Liu Shao-ch’i 
expressed publicly China’s appreciation of Sihanouk’s efforts at Colombo. 
At, one of numerous “banquets, Liu described Cambodia’s friendship as 
“most precious.” 


During the Honoa: visit-by Chairman Liu in May (one marked by 
threat of assassination), the Cambodian leader returned to a theme which 
he had stressed while in-China. He referred to the total absence of chau- 
vinism in Communist China’s relations with all other countries, big and 
small, Whatever the motive behind this. gratuitous remark, whether in- 
tended as an attempt at ingratiation or even-as an expression of concern 
about future relations, it was gratefully received. The Communist gov- 
ernment in Peking has had no cause for concern over Cambodia, and the 
government of Cambodia hopes that this may develop into a mutual feel- 
ing. 

Concern over Chinese sensitivity prompted an interesting incident which 
marked .Cambodia’s entry into the field of international sporting politics. 
Because of differences between them, the Cambodian Amateur Athletic 
Federation decided in April to withdraw from the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation and to cancel the: Third Southeast Asian Peninsula 
Games scheduled for Phnom Penh. The dispute arose out of the 1962 
Asian Games at Djakarta,-which saw the deliberate exclusion of Nation- 
alist China, as well as of Israel with whom Cambodia enjoys normal 
diplomatic relations. The Cambodian Federation refused to join in the 
condemnation of Indonesia; apart from Cambodia’s. recent closer associa- 
tion with Indonesia, this action was prompted by concern with the impli- 
cations of condemning the exclusion of Nationalist China. Cambodia’s 

“just action” received strong support from the Chinese Physical Culture 
and Sports Commission and from the All-China Athletic Federation. 


The Sino-Soviet quarrel has seen Cambodia move closer to Communist 
Chinese diplomatic positions. A notable example has been Cambodia’s 
refusal to sign the nuclear test ban treaty. Prince Sihanouk has claimed 
that it “is only a ‘bargain of dupes”.and a demagogic act with little scope 
for.the future of international detente, of world peace, and of the fate of 





4The most authoritative Cambodian weekly pointed out at the time of the 
Calombo Conference, “Good relations with China is the keystone of our foreign 
policy. 7 Réalités Cambodgiennes, Dee. 21, 1962: 

3] en-min Jih-pao commented, “This sincere - remark of Prince Sihanouk’s en- 


courages ‘very much the Chinésé government: and’ people.” Survey of China Main- 
lard Press, No. 2976 (May 10, 1963), 23, 
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our poor mankind.”® Instead, Cambodia has echoed China’s proposal for 
a world conference of heads of government on general disarmament. 
Given Cambodia’s obsessive preoccupation with its geopolitical position in 
relation to the Chinese People’s Republic, such a posture is not surprising. 
At the U.N. General Assembly in October, Cambodia co-sponsored with 
Albania Communist China’s entry into the United Nations.” i 


Cambodia’s relations with her neighbors, Thailand and South Vietnam, 
have continued to deteriorate. The language of communication is still that 
of bitter invective. A controversial charge made by Prince Sihanouk 
during the course of the year was that the Thais were seeking to annex the 
Cambodian border province of Koh Kong. Although hostilities have been 
avoided thus far, there appears little likelihood in the near future of 
diplomatic relations—broken in 1961—hbeing restored. A similar story can 
be told about relations with Saigon. Here continual complaints over 
alleged frontier provocations, the treatment of Cambodian minorities in 
South Vietnam, and, more recently, the Diem regime’s persecution of 
Buddhists, led finally to a rupture in political relations at the end of 
August; economic relations are apparently continuing.® 


It is too early to gauge the effect on Cambodia of the anti-Diem coup in 
South Vietnam which took place at the beginning of November. At the 
time of writing, there has been no official announcement concerning rec- 
ognition of the new regime. The military government in Saigon is avowed- 
ly anti-Communist; and it is likely that tradition, both historic and recent, 
will govern mutual attitudes. 


Cambodia’s relations with the West remained unchanged throughout 
most of the year. The United States was thanked frequently for its eco- 
nomic assistance and criticized as often for its ineptitude in choosing 
allies in Southeast Asia. However, an indication of a new direction in 
policy was the note received in Washington on November 20 requesting 
the termination of American military and economic aid. According to the 


Norodom Sihanouk, “The Moscow Treaty and Us,” Neak Cheat Niyum (The 
Nationalist) , Sept. 1, 1963. 

?Cambodia’s co-sponsorship of the resolution urging Communist China’s mem- 
bership in the U.N. is reported to have been prompted initially by pique against 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., who accepted the Diem suggestion of an observer 
team to go to South Vietnam to enquire into the treatment of Buddhists. This 
halted debate and prevented the Cambodian representative from speaking on South 
Vietnam. See The Observer, London, Oct. 20, 1963. 

8The Thai Foreign Secretary, Thanat Khoman, has said of Sihanouk, “He is 
kissing the crocodile in the hope that he will be the last to be eaten up.” 
Interview in Far Eastern Economic Review, May 30, 1963. 

9In its proclamation breaking off relations, the Cambodian government stressed, 
“As a result, the Royal government will in no way take any action which could 
ageravate the economic situation of the South Vietnamese people.” The Cambod- 
ian port of Sihanoukville is still under development and, consequently, the port of 
Saigon provides an essential service. 
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note, this action was prompted by alleged American backing for the rebel 
Khmer Serai (Free Cambodia) movement, and it is possible that Prince 
Sihanouk has drawn disturbing conclusions from the coup in Saigon—an 
event applauded by the United States government. The actions of the 
Cambodian head of state are rarely easy to assess, and this latest gesture 
-is probably the product of complex reasoning. However, it may be a final 
attempt to persuade the United States to accept his proposals for guaran- 
teeing Cambodia’s neutrality. Whatever the reason or reasons it is open to 
doubt’ whether the decision on aid is irrevocable; and it is possible that in 
the forthcoming talks about winding up the existing program, a conven- 
ient formula will be devised to permit some form of continued assistance. 
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LAOS: A RENEWAL OF CRISIS 
STUART SIMMONES 





At Geneva in July 1962, thirteen netions—Western and Asian; 
Communist, non-Communist, and uncommitted—pledged. their support for 
a unified, independent, and. neutral Laos. Evea then, only through many 
months of hard bargaining in the working groups and patient labor in the 
drafting committees were their widely divergent views suflicently recon- 
ciled to make agreement possible. The non-Communist powers were nego- 
tiating in the shadow of Pathet Lao military success; and it was easy to 
foresee that the compromises that were made to reach agreement, particu- 
larly on the provisions of the protocol, had introduced inheren: weaknesses 
which might lead to breakdown under the. stresses of actual practice. The 
history of Laos in 1963 is the story of that breakdown.. 


No agreement could have been signed wichout prior accord. by the 
Laotians themselves on one fundamental point: the establishment of a 
coalition government. But rivalry and suspicion on persona. as well. as 
political grounds still deeply divided the Lao leaders, and they came to- 
gether with the greatest reluctance. Military failure alone had forced, Gen- 
eral Phoumi Nosavan into the three-faction government. Communist in- 
sistence that the ‘troika’ unanimity rule shoule apply to government deci- 
sions demonstrated more than a wish to obstruct; it probably betrayed 
Pathet Lao doubts as to how they would fare under a majority voting 
system. 

The difficulties experienced by the International Control Commission in 
supervising the cease-fire and the withdrawal of foreign forces were early 
warning signs. Souvanna Phouma was well aware that the prime internal 
need was for a rapid reduction in the inflated armies of the factions by 
demobilization and integration. He negotiated the agreement cf November 
27, 1962, to set up tripartite national military and police forces and a 
mixed body to control the capital. It was soon sabotaged bz both right 
and left-wing factions. The former, still dom-nated by General Phoumi, 
was determined to maintain control of the cepital; and it o-ganized the 
National Security Bureau which was, in effect, a police force of the right. 
This had the intended result of stultifying the local political activities of 
the Neo Lao Hak Xat (NLHX) party and intimidating its representa- 
tives, who feared for their personal safety. The major leaders of the left 
appeared only rarely in Vientiane. 


From their rival capital of Khang Khay at the eastern edge of the Plain 
of Jars, the Pathet Lao and the nëutralists, uncer General Kong: Lê; shared 
between them control of the northern and northeastern provinces, while 
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right-wing forces held the-Mekong valley towns. In.fact, in early 1963, the 
country was still divided on civil war lines. There was little indication that 
the massive. program ‘required for the military and administrative reor- 
ganization of the country. on a national basis was getting under way. On 
the contrary, the ‘Pathet Lao, continued their” long-standing policy of 
-wooing the neutralists. . `; 

© One of the important objectives of the Pathet Lao was the army of 
Kong Lé. However, they managed only to achieve a schism in the ranks of 
the neutralists: by winning over Colonel Deuane, who had emerged as a 
rival of Kong Lé..Kong Lê himself reacted by turning against the left. He 
was already becoming slowly. disenchanted with the Pathet Lao because of 
the extent to which. they received North Vietnamese support. To Kong Lé, 
an honest, somewhat - -xenophobic nationalist, this seemed very much like 
foreign control. Other non-Communist influences began to gain ground 
with the. neutralists, a ‘sign that the Pathet Lao interpreted as meaning 
they. were losing the political struggle. In the past, in circumstances where 
they found advance by political means blocked by their opponents, they 
have. frequently resorted: to force. as a way of strengthening their negoti- 
ating position; and they have always been particularly dangerous when on 
the defensive. 

_ On February.12 Souvanna Phouma, Jeft Laos with the King on a tour of 
some of the Geneva signatory countries. He left in a characteristically 
optimistic mood, in the belief that he had secured a tripartite agreement to 
expedite the work of reintegration of the armed forces dad to reduce 
tension.1 
' On the night, of February 12, with the prime minister out of the coun- 
try, the first of a series of violent acts,-took place which were to render 
successful tripartite government even more unlikely than before. Colonel 
Ketsana Vongsouyan, Kong Lês chief-of-staff, was assassinated on the 
Plain’ of Jars. The m u r der, denounced by Kong Lê, provoked an open 
breach between his forces and those.of the Pathet Lao. Two further kill- 
ings took place in April: Colonel. Ketsana’ s successor and a left-neutralist 
who was reported to be favored by the Pathet Lao for command of the 
projected mixed police force for. Vientiane. The series of killings looks like 
the working out of'a blood feud, and this aspect should not be overlooked. 
But there were more. sinister influences lying behind. the events and fan- 
ning the flames ‘of personal. rivalry. and revenge that burn so fiercely in 
Laos. The forces of the right, -whether or not they were themselves con- 
cerned, benefited by the removal from the scene of two important leftists. 
The Pathet Lao had helped to create a situation in. which, two groups of 
neutralists were implacably opposed, and they stood to gain from the 
serious fighting which broke- out among the neutralists on the Plain of 
_ Jarson March 31... -: 

Although the Pathet Lao repr resented the fighting as a hens confined 
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within the neutralist group, they were prozably aiding the neutralists 
under Deuane from the start, since the latter -vere not an effective force by 
themselves. With Pathet Lao aid, Deuane’s farces drove Kong Lé’s troops 
from Xieng Khouang and from the airfield on the plain. By April 20 
Kong Lê had been forced back to an airst>ip at Muong Phan, several 
miles to the west. He also lost control of pomts on the direct route from 
the plain to North Vietnam, and this vital line of communication fell 
completely into Pathet Lao hands. 

Kong Lê continued to hold out, and perhaps the Pathet Lao did not in- 
tend to destroy him entirely. They could meke good use of the renewed 
tension to try to secure a better bargaining position in the political strug- 
gle. Talks did take place between April 27 ard May 4; but on May 3 an 
ICC helicopter was destroyed, and each side eccused the other of creating 
this incident to obstruct negotiations. The taks finally broke down when 
the Pathet Lao, in accordance with new policy, insisted on enlarging the 
issues to include general problems. They demanded. the establishment of 
the tripartite Vientiane police force and the fdl restoration of the unanim- 
ity rule in government.” They also reiterated their view that the National 
Assembly, formed on the basis of the 1960 elections, was an illegal body. . 
(In order to carry on day-to-day business, Souvanna Phouma had accepted 
full powers for a year from the National Assembly in October 1962.) In 
May, Souvanna Phouma further enraged the Pathet Lao by reconvening 
the National Assembly and delivering an anti-P athet Lao speech to it. 

In following months small-scale clashes ard bombardments continued 
on the Plain of Jars and elsewhere in Laos. There were renewed rumors 
that regular D.R.V. units were present in Lao:, and the Pathet Lao began 
to accuse General Phoumi of flying troop formations to points north of 
the plain with American assistance. 

Meanwhile on June 30, in response to a peace appeal from the co- 
chairmen, Souphanouvong agreed to hold further talks. A long series of 
meetings during July and August got no furtker than discussions on pro- 
viding security for Pathet Lao leaders, but this meant at least the estab- 
lishment of the mixed police force. After figating again broke out, the 
Pathet Lao suggested talks on November 6; but no progress had been 
made by the end of the month. 

The take-over of the former French base at Seno illustrates the irrecon- 
cilable nature of the quarrel between the two extreme factions. Its transfer 
was agreed in December 1962, and the Frerch left only caretakers in 
charge after April. Souvanna Phouma arranged for the neutralists to take 
it over in July; but they were forestalled by Paoumi’s troops on June 25, 
ostensibly to prevent a seizure by the.Pathet Lao 

The Plain of Jars affair tested the protocol arrangements of the Geneva 
Agreement to the full and showed them to b= insufficiently strong in a 
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situation where one of the factions proved absolutely obstructive. 

The gravity of the situation in April obviously required a permanent 
team with freedom of movement on the Plain of Jars. The Pathet Lao 
opposed Souvanna Phouma’s proposal to this effect. Freedom of inspec- 
tion had been granted previously to the ICC within the right-wing held 
areas in Laos. The Geneva accords of 1954 made provision for permanent 
teams, but the 1962 agreement stated only that a team’s length of stay 
could be determined by the needs of the investigation (Art. 16). The 
Polish delegation refused to cooperate on the issue of the permanent team. 
“The team was established by majority vote temporarily, and it was sta- 
tioned at Kong Lé’s headquarters where it had very limited opportunities 
for inspection. 


At Geneva, the Communist bloc argued that ICC powers of the type 
given in 1954 constituted an infringement of Lao sovereignty and these 
powers were drastically reduced. The ICC can decide on inspection by a 
majority, but under most articles, decisions were to be implemented with 
the “concurrence” of the Lao government. In 1963, controversy raged 
not only over what constituted the Lao government, but also over the 
- concurrence term—e.g., was concurrence established by the act of signing 
the protocol by the Lao parties or was it required for each particular in- 
spection? 

The members of the [CC were unable to agree on reports to the co- 
chairmen on such vital questions as the helicopter incident, bombard- 
ments, and Air America (a relief group supplying anti-Communist hill 
tribesmen and allegedly a paramilitary organization). The Soviet govern- 
ment based its drafts for messages to the Lao government on Polish 
minority reports and irregular communications from Souphanouvong. It 
unilaterally published a number of such drafts which placed the blame for 
violations of the agreement firmly on the United States and her Asian 
allies. Britain responded by publishing and circulating to members of the 
conference sets of documents presenting both sides of the question. Break- 
down was virtually complete. Neither the ICC nor the co-chairmen could 
reach agreement on any important issue. 

During August, the Pathet Lao made vigorous attempts to reverse Sou- 
vanna Phouma’s decision to attend the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. They claimed that he was not competent to represent Laos with- 
out prior tripartite agreement. On the eve of his departure a bomb-throw- 
ing incident in Vientiane resulted in the surrounding of the quarters of the 
NLHX representatives by police and troops. The Pathet Lao declared that 
this was a final attempt to force them to leave the capital. On the other 
hand, some observers saw the incident as a last minute attempt by the 
Pathet Lao to prevent Souvanna Phouma’s departure. 

At the United Nations, Souvanna Phouma called for an end to foreign 
interference and bitterly criticized factionalism within the country. His 
tone was uncharacteristically pessimistic, both in New York and during 
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his later tour of Western capitals and Moscow - 

The agreement Souvanna Phouma made -vith a relatively. weak Pathet 
Lao in. 1956 was ʻa calculated risk, but ore with a chance of ` success. 
However, Western—particularly _ United Stetes—policy was not flexible 
enough to give him the support he needed to contain the Communist 
element. At that time the concepts of neutral-ty and co-existence appeared 
to many in the non-Communist world as ax acceptance of defeat rather 
than as a challenge for the. West to influeace the economic and social 
changes that are necessary and inevitable in developing countries such as 
Laos. It is a sad paradox that the West today. wanting a neutral Laos, did 
not (except perhaps for France) want it at a time when it could have been 
created. 

Again in 1960, Souvanna Phouma failed to get Western support and 
turned instead to the Russians in an attemp to find some counterweight 
not only against General Phoumi but also ageinst the Pathet Lao and their 
North - Vietnamesé backers, without turning to China. Today, Russian 
interest séenis to'be om the wane to the disappointment of the neutralists. 
North Vietnam is mainly interested in Laos as a field for promoting her 
power via the ‘spread’ of Communism. Thaiand is concerned about the 
security of: her frontiers. Both states tend think today, as in former 
times, of spheres’ of influence within the courcry rather than in terms of a 
buffer state. Factors of this kind do not augur vell for neutrality. 

The fatal polarization of forces that gave mise to the civil war is taking 
place again. This-trend can be reversed only by the Laotians themselves; 
but they have never looked less likely to units. In the present situation of 
political stalemate, tests of military strength, probings, and .counter-prob: 
ings ‘will continue;. they can be accepted so ong as nerves are strong. Hi 
Western interest in mainland Southeast Asia continues, a determined 
response to any Pathet Lao advance towards fre Mekong will be forthcom- 
ing. Similarly, any large-scale adventures by General Phoum: i in the north 
risk Chinese interyention. China has remained in the background, but the 
roads she has built into northern Laos (whick she handed over to the Lao 
government in May 1963) provide the strategie routes she would use. 

Virtual partition exists in Laos although the nature of the country 
forbids the drawing of a firm partition line. No wall exists between the 
worlds in Laos, but there is a kind of open wound. Laos itself is the chief 
sufferer from. the infection it carries. A divided Laos may have to'be 
accepted for: a.time.-It may be a long time, siace the cold war is still very 
much alive in Asia. 
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INDONESIA IN 1963: THE YEAR 
OF WASTED OPPORTUNITIES 


- GUY J. PAU KER* 





In his August 17, 1962, Independence Day .address President 
Sukarno’ referred to that year, during which the dispute with the Nether- 
lands concerning Western New Guinea was resolved peacefully in Indone- 
sia’s favor, as “the year of triumph.” Although it may still be too early to 
pass judgment, I am inclined to believe that i in retrospect 1963 will appear 
as Indonesia’s “year of wasted opportunities,” 

To a friendly but. dispassionate observer from abroad, Indonesia’s poli- 

cies during the past year are a source of bewilderment and disbelief. If 
one assumes that Indonesia’s. policy makers are applying rational means 
to the pursuit of well-defined goals, their current policy gives cause for 
_ grave concern. — 
_ As the fifth largest nation in-the world, strategically placed as a poten. 
tial barrier between the Pacific and the Iñdian Oceans, sufficiently rich in 
resources not tô be tempted to covet her neighbors’ lands, raw materials, 
or manpower, Indonesia would seem destined to play a major role in 
Southeast Asia, the Southwest Pacific and the world at large. The Indone- 
sians have built up a reputation as charming people, and their country’s 
natural beatity has caught the imagination “of most visitors. 

In recent years, events have given Indonesia ample proof that she can be 
the beneficiary. of a large store of good will among Western, Communist 
and non-aligned countries ‘alike.. This is why it is not easy to explain what 
has determinéd Indonesia to pursue her current “crush Malaysia” policy 
and to, appear to- the. world as an aggressor. Why is Indonesia tempting 
fate? ~ 

From 1950 to-1962 President Sukarno had tenaciously kept alive his 
nation’s ‘interest’ in the issué of Western’ New Guinea. Although some 
Indonesian leaders. argued at first, iñ ‘private if not in public, that other 
matters should “have higher priority-on the national agenda, President 
Sukarno gradually turned the dispute over Westérn New Guinea into, a 
national obséssion—and won. i 

On May 1, 1963, Indonesia assurned full adnia responsibility 
for Wëstern New Guinea, with time given to her till 1969 to convince thé 
local population that it is in’ their ititerest to temain’ permanently part, of 
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the Republic of Indonesia. Thus President Sukarno’s campaign secured 
one-fifth of Indonesia’s total territory, an area which might have been lost 
to her national patrimony had the Dutch succeeded in creating an inde- 
pendent state of Western Papua. 

Indonesia was able to enlist, in a variety of ways, the help of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, a real tribute to the diplomacy of a 
nation that had decided to pursue a policy of non-alignment in the cold, 
war. 

Furthermore, the issue of Western New Guinea allowed President Su- 
karno and the Armed Forces of Indonesia to acquire modern equipment at 
a time when normally other expenses shoulc have had higher priority. 
After independence, Indonesia had been slow in becoming development- 
minded. Comprehensive economic planning hed become a major national 
issue only at the end of 1960. But now sericus lags in production com- 
bined with massive deficit financing are raisng the specter of runaway 
inflation and delay the implementation of her eight-year plan. An almost 
Malthusian situation is developing as the rate of population growth is 
exceeding the rate of growth of national income 


Despite all this, the Indonesian government was able to pursue without 
major domestic political obstruction an expensive military program in the 
atmosphere created by the conflict with the Netherlands. These weapons 
not only gave Indonesia a new posture as a power in Southeast Asia but 
provided her with an iron frame for nation-building. 

Having successfully coped with dissident or otherwise rebellious move- 
ments with the equipment of World War II vintage available to its Armed 
Forces before 1960, the government in Djakerta had little to fear from 
residual centrifugal tendencies in the Outer Islends once the Armed Forces 
had acquired long-range bombers and submarines, supersonic fighters, 
missile launching ships, modern tele-commurications and many of the 
other implements by which the power- of the state can be exerted against 
external and internal enemies. Thus the battle for national security was 
won simultaneously with the solution of the Western New Guinea prob- 
lem. 

After years of hard luck, for rich of whick the Dutch were to blame, 
Indonesia was by the end of 1962 in the very enviable position of being 
able to plan for an increasingly important incependent role in the inter- 
national community, while benefiting from the Free World’s and the Com- 
munist Bloc’s matching eagerness to help her in a massive effort to over- 
come economic stagnation and prepare herseli for a developmental take- 
off. Impartial diplomatic observers predictec indeed in 1962 that in 
twenty years Indonesia would become in the true sense of the word a 
great power. 

-Then events took a fateful turn. Was it perhaps mere historical accident 
that detracted Indonesia from a promising future? On December 8, 1962, 
a rebellion broke out in British Borneo. Badly planned and poorly organ- 
ized, the rebellion was rapidly brought under control by troops flown in 
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from Singapore. Sheik A. M. Azahari, the absentee leader of the rebellion, 
had at best a few thousand followers in Brunei and in the immediately 
adjacent parts of Sarawak and Sabah. His claim to speak for all of British- 
controlled Borneo could not be taken seriously and would have received 
scant attention but for the endorsement he promptly received from 
Djakarta. 

. Although by the end of 1963 Indonesia had not yet taken the step of 
granting Azahari recognition as the “government of North Borneo,” it 
had given him substantial publicity. Recently it allowed him to appear, a 
year after his abortive coup, in Indonesian Borneo in the company of 
Indonesian Deputy Premier Dr. Subandrio who pledged continued support 
to the “North Borneo Liberation Movement.” 

The rebellion gave Indonesia an excellent opportunity to increase her 
influence on the Philippines and on Malaya. In this instance, as in the 
case of Western New Guinea, Indonesian diplomacy was initially extreme- 
ly skilful. 

By normal international standards, the 1961 decision to complete the 
process of decolonizing the last British possessions in Southeast Asia by 
incorporating Singapore and the Borneo territories in the Federation of 
Malaysia was clearly a domestic matter between Great Britain and the 
members of the future federation. The interference of an outside power 
could in this instance be rejected as contrary to prevailing practice. But 
the Azahari rebellion made it possible for Indonesia to gain recognition as 
an interested party in the issue of the formation of Malaysia. 

To enhance Indonesia’s good fortune, President Macapagal became dur- 
ing the same period increasingly involved in a Philippines claim to an 
undefined part of Sabah, which brought about a Philippines-Malaysian 
conflict not directly related to Indonesia’s pursuits. Added to a growing 
Philippine quest to find for herself an “Asian identity,” this led in 1963 to 
an increasing rapprochement between the governments in Manila and 
Djakarta. 

Whereas in mid-1962 President Macapagal had suggested a Malay Con- 
federation to embrace the Philippines, Malaya and the territories of 
northern Borneo, by January 1963 he had broadened the concept to in- 
clude Indonesia. 

President Macapagal’s initiative, after months of complex tripartite ne- 
gotiations, led in August 1963 to the Manila Agreements which, in my 
opinion, constituted a diplomatic triumph for Indonesia. 


However undefined the concept of Maphilindo may appear to the reader 
of the documents signed on August 5, 1963, by President Sukarno, Presi- 
dent Macapagal and Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman, it was no 
mean achievement for Indonesia—whose government is, I believe, anxious 
to see the West withdraw from Southeast Asia—to have two of her neigh- 
bors who are tied to Western powers by military alliances state officially 
that Western bases were “temporary in nature.” Although insignificant 
from a legal point of view, such a statement was politically meaningful 
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and could well be used to influence public opinicn for years to come. 

Indonesia gained further by having Malaya and the Philippines agree to 
hold periodic tripartite consultations. To flater Indonesia, a term from 
her political vocabulary was adopted for these consultations: Musjawarah 
Maphilindo. The specific purpose of this new machinery, which involved 
the creation of special directorates in the thrze Foreign Offices, was left 
undefined. But the very fact that two Western-2riented countries expressed: 
willingness to discuss their policies regularly with Indonesia offered vast 
new possibilities to the latter in the pursuit of her increasingly ambitious 
foreign policy. 

Rightly or wrongly, it was widely assumed that by the sheer weight of 
her superior power Indonesia would influence the future moves of her 
Maphilindo partners more than they could hope to influence hers, even 
though in Philippine circles the pious hope hzd been expressed that Ma- 
nila would become the bridge between Djakarta and the West. 

In any case, a successful Maphilindo, under shrewd Indonesian man- 
agement, promised to help the latter enhance the appearance of being a 
great power in Southeast Asia in defiance of her economic index figures 
and of other hard facts. She could thus hope <o continue to build up the 
myth of Indonesian strength without having te wait for the day when by 
persistent effort she would have acquired the economic capability from 
which real power springs. 

In adopting a “crush Malaysia” policy, Ind>nesia is in fact sacrificing 
her great power aspirations. A trouble-maker does not necessarily carry 
much weight in the international community. It is true that one can 
currently hear in Southeast Asia and the Soutawest Pacific the statement 
that Indonesia is a formidable factor in the arca and that “one must learn 
to live with her.” Potentially this is probably trae. Some day a unifted and 
industrialized Indonesia could indeed become, if her luck holds good, a 
member of the inner circle of major world pewers. But today Indonesia 
simply does not meet the qualifications for such ambitions, and her more 
sober leaders are probably painfully aware of tais. Her industrial potential 
could not sustain even for the shortest period major military ventures. : 

Japan’s genuine economic development durixg the decades before Pearl 
Harbor was only sufficient to sustain a sericus offensive for about six 
months. By the summer of 1942, after the Batile of.the Coral Sea, Japan- 
ese advances were stopped, even though it then took three long years to 
dislodge the Japanese from the area occupied during their initial offensive. 
The episode proved, at best, that Japan had >ecome a genuine military 
power on a regional level but not a world power capable of ultimate area 
dominance. 

- In open warfare Indonesia could. give her nzighbors a few, very brief, 
unpleasant moments. -But she could not sustain a serious military effort 
against’ any of them. Power is surely not a matter of sheer numbers. 
Although Indonesia’s hundred. million outnumder Malaysians or for that 
matter Australians by. a ratio of ten to one, modern military potential -is 
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not measured in manpower alone. Furthermore, in this day and age small 
nations are usually not left alone to face an aggressor. It therefore hardly 
makes sense to argue that Indonesia is too dangerous to be antagonized 
and must be accommodated. 

_ It does not take a great power to train and arm a few thousand guerril- 
las and stage border incursions in the jungles of. Borneo or, tomorrow, 
«perhaps East New Guinea. By pursuing her current policy, Indonesia is 
not crushing Malaysia. Nor could she later threaten the existence of her 
other less populous neighbors, although she can make life uncomfortable 
for all of them. She is. also not adding to- her stature as a great power, 
either in the military sense or in the moral sense. 

Indeed it is hard to believe that President Sukarno, whose keynote 
address to the Asian-African conference in Bandung in April 1955 urged 
the new nations to make felt in world affairs their “moral violence,” 
would begin the year 1964 by ordering Indonesia’s Armed Forces to 
“intensify their efforts to crush Malaysia,” which is also an Asian coun- 
try, struggling with the complex problems of a multi-racial society. Surely, 
Djakarta’s current policy does not lend itself to simple explanations. 

The most charitable interpretation of all this is that Indonesia got 
caught in an inextricable web of events which forced her in the name of a 
misplaced concept of national mission or honor to pursue a policy which 
got out of hand, and now she finds herself incapable of terminating an 
understandable but unfortunate episode. 

The leaders of Indonesia may have supported Azahari at first in good 
faith as the spokesman of northern Borneo, although he was in fact only 
the spokesman of a tiny fraction of the population of those territories. 

The formation of the Federation of Malaysia may have been far from a 
perfect solution to a most difficult problem of decolonization, but Indone- 
sia did not produce a better solution. Whatever its procedural flaws, the 
UN survey of September 1962 was conducted by honorable men drawn 
from the West, the Soviet Bloc and the countries to which President 
Sukarno likes to refer as “newly emerging forces.” Their findings are not 
less trustworthy than those of Indonesia’s intelligence agents. It is deplor- 
able that after the UN survey was submitted Indonesia continued to aid 
and abet terrorism and subversion in Sarawak and Sabah. 

In the past Indonesia had legitimate grievances with regard to her 
internal security. She proved herself able to cope successfully with all 
attacks on her integrity. Today the notion that Indonesia would break up 
and be Balkanized is utterly fantastic. If nothing else, the Armed Forces 
of Indonesia do have the capability and the will to deal with any such 
attempt, even on a larger scale than that of the 1958 rebellion. Therefore a 
delayed reaction type encirclement psychosis is hardly a justification for 
interfering in the domestic affairs of a peaceful and much smaller neigh- 
boring state which is fully recognized by the international community. 

What makes the episode so utterly incomprehensible is the fact that, on 
balance, the “crush Malaysia” policy helps the consolidation of the new 
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federation which had started as a very brittle structure, not much more 
than a map exercise in decolonization withoct an infrastructure of com- 
mon interests and common loyalties. Furthermore, the “confrontation” 
has deprived Indonesia of the opportunity to 2xert genuine influence over 
Malaysia through Maphilindo and to become in time a real world power 
with the aid of those capital-rich countries which were willing and able to 
help her economic stabilization and development. : 

An attempt to interpret the events of the las: few months rationally fails 
unless one is prepared to accept some rather far-etched hypotheses. 

The one most frequently heard in Djakarta is that Indonesia was sur- 
prised and angered by the procedural aspects of the formation of Malay- 
sia. I find it hard to believe that the Indones:an government would have 
sacrificed Maphilindo as well as several hundred million dollars worth of 
Western aid because of such minor irritations. 

Somewhat more plausible is the thesis that the Indonesian government 
considers the agitation concerning Malaysia domestically necessary, for 
nation-building purposes. On December 5, 19€3, Dr. Subandrio explained 
to a visiting delegation of Philippines veterans that during the colonial 
period Indonesian identity had been twisted, and Indonesians “were made 
to feel inferior.” According to The Straits Times, Dr. Subandrio then 
said: 

President Sukarno is now trying to revive the iron spirit of the 
people, to give them confidence. We nezd technical knowledge but 
first the man must be revived. ... We are neglecting our wealth pur- 
posely because we are concentrating on nation-building. Because of 
the natural wealth of Indonesia, we can afford not to give priority 
to economic problems. 

A few days later Dr. Subandrio informed the Indonesian Parliament 
that as a result of the stopping of foreign aid “the state’s income at the 
present time is far below what we had estimated” and that “the deficit we 
envisage now will not be small.” He also anncunced that his cabinet will 
have to review the economic regulations of 25 May 1963, as it had be- 
come clear that these regulations “will not achieve their goal.” 

The economic implications of the “crush Melaysia” policy are obvious- 
ly clear to the Indonesian government. Even wizh the best of good will, the 
governments of democratic states, responsive and responsible to their do- 
mestic public opinion, cannot help Indonesia under present circumstances. 
Therefore the stabilization program developed in the first months of 1963 
by the late First Minister, Djuanda, cannot be mnplemented. The inflation- 
ary pressure affecting the spirit of the Indonesian people is becoming 
markedly stronger. From Rupiahs 100 billion at the end of 1962, money 
in circulation toward the end of 1963 had increased to over Rupiahs 220 
billion, while production was lower than durirg the preceding year. The 
possible psychological consequences of such a state of affairs are incalcu- 
lable. It is surely not accidental that the Communist Party of Indonesia 
had attacked vehemently Djuanda’s economic -egulations which are now 
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being abandoned by his successor, Dr. Subandrio. Economically the 
“crush Malaysia” policy hurts Indonesia much more than it hurts Singa- 
pore and the rest of Malaysia. All this enhances the fortunes of the P.K.I. 

Nation-building is a most complex process which no social scientist 
today can claim to understand fully. But social tensions were visibly 
increasing in Indonesia in 1963, and it seems significant to me that on 
‘December 29 the State Police announced that henceforth “its prime task 
in 1964 would be to safeguard the life of President Sukarno” and that the 
following day the President announced the dismissal of the Chief of the 
State Police, Sukarno Djojonegoro, after reported unrest among senior 
police officers. 

The Indonesian government seems to have accepted in 1963 a major 
external gamble despite the inherent danger of a major domestic crisis 
which could give the Communist Party of Indonesia the opportunities for 
which it has been preparing itself assiduously over many years. If the 
strongly though quietly anti-Communist Armed Forces of Indonesia are 
nevertheless willing to support this policy, even if it endangers their “civic 
mission,” the promised stakes must be high indeed. 

I can think of only one objective which may appear to them worthy of 
such sacrifices, namely the promise of securing the elimination of the 
Western military presence from Southeast Asia, which would leave them 
the dominant power in the area. If a growing pressure.on Malaysia forces 
the Uni.ed Nations to intervene in the conflict, Indonesia probably expects 
strong Asian, African, Latin American and Communist support for a 
resolution requesting the withdrawal of British forces from Malaysia. If 
this succeeds, Indonesia may then plan to normalize her relations with 
Malaysia and concentrate on the next obvious target, the United States 
presence in the Philippines. 

During 1963, Indonesia devoted very considerable efforts to the forging 
of close ties with the Philippines. In early January 1964 President Su- 
karno visited Manila for the fourth time in one year. Among other things, 
the Philippines are being promised the Indonesian trade currently denied 
to Malaysia. 

A responsible observer would be unwise to comment at this stage on the 
possible outcome of such maneuvers. The Philippines are today a loyal 
and interested ally of the United States. But Indonesia may well be as 
misled on Philippine political realities as they were on the state of mind of 
the population in British Borneo last year. 

In support of this attempted explanation of Indonesian policy, I find it 
highly significant that the Indonesian government is making an issue of 
the rumored plans for maneuvers of a task force of the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet in the Indian Ocean in early 1964, despite reported statements by 
State Department spokesmen that any such cruise had no bearing on 
Indonesia or on her dispute with Malaysia. 

That the Indonesian government is beginning to build up a campaign 
against the United States presence in its part of the world seems clear. On 
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Décember 24, 1963, at the end of a five-day. congress of the “Generation 
of 1945" in Djakarta,- President Sukarno kan earlier puao on the 


b 


to'the Indian Ocean and added: 
The. Seventh Fleet- of the United States wants to deter indonesia 
‘from its confrontation of Malaysia. As I: have said already, even 
two, three or four. fleets will not frighten the endonesian people and» 
- wė, will continue to crush Malaysia. - 
_Indonesia’s friends can only hope that this ‘statement, which today 
seems entirely gratuitous, will never be tested by history. 
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MALAYSIA 
R. S. MILNE 





Malaysia came into existence in 1963 as intended, but there 
were minor qualifications and one ominous shadow. The Sultan of Brunei 
did not join, and the new Federation was limited to Malaya, Singapore, 
Sabah (North Borneo), and Sarawak. Also, the date for its formation was 
deferred for a few days to meet objections from Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines. More seriously, even this delay did not appease Indonesian oppo- 
sition, which on the contrary has appreciably hardened. 

Brunei’s entry into the new Federation had always been complicated by 
its great wealth from oil and the difficulty of deciding how much of the 
proceeds of taxing oil would go to the Federal government. This seems to 
have been a factor in eventually deciding the Sultan to stay out, although 
the question of his precedence i in the Federation (which would determine 
his chances of becoming, in due course, Head of the Federation or Yang 
di-Pertuan Agong) also was relevant. 

Indonesia supported the Brunei revolt of December 1962; and through- 
out 1963 her opposition to Malaysia, with brief tactical switches, became 
more and more plain. The year began with an exchange of insults between 
Indonesian and Malayan leaders; since the Indonesians always have a 
word for it, they labelled their new policy “confrontation.” This stopped 
short of large-scale warfare, but it included patrols by Indonesian gun- 
boats and interference with Malayan fishermen, also training “volunteers” 
for the Tentera Nasional Kalimantan Utara (North Borneo National Army), 
resulting in a long series of incidents on the borders of the North Borneo 
States and Indonesia. At the same time there was the perpetual threat 
of Communist subversion in Sarawak leading on April 20 to the 

calling in of all arms and ammunition from ‘ ‘non-natives” —that, is, the 
Chinese, 

The Philippines, in spite of its claim to North Borneo, seemed at one 
time to be playing the role of mediator between Indonesia. and Malaya. 
Partly as a result of. its efforts, representatives of the three governments 
met in Tokyo, and in June of 1963 in Manila, and agreed that a new three- 
nation organization should be formed—namely, Maphilindo. This would 
not be a federation, but would be “a grouping of the three nations of 
Malay origin working together in closest harmony but without surrender- 
ing any portion of their sovereignty.” It was also decided that an inde- 
pendent and impartial authority, the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions or his representatives, should make enquiry into whether the Borneo 
territories supported “Malaysia or not. The wider implications of -Maph- 
ilindo aroused speculation. What could the three countries be for? Only, 


1The Danger Within (Sarawak Information Service, 1963) . 
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in some rather ill-defined sense, “Malay culture.” What could they be 
against? Only, in some form, the Chinese. Maphilindo might have been 
conceived of as a long-range bulwark agains: the ambitions of Peking. 
Alternatively, it might have been the prelude to tougher action, on the 
Indonesian pattern, against Chinese actually resident in Malaya and the 
Philippines. It was certainly in this light that Mr. D. R. Seenivasagam, the 
leader of the People’s Progressive Party (which depends largely on Chi-, 
nese votes), viewed and denounced Maphilindo. It is significant that the 
Tunku, the Malayan Prime Minister, thought it worthwhile to take the 
trouble to deny that Maphilindo was aimed egainst the Chinese in Ma- 
laya. 

But speculation on the import of Maphilindo was cut short by a renewal 
of confrontation. In spite of the agreement that a U. N. enquiry should be 
held, Malaya felt obliged to continue with her criginal plans for Malaysia; 
and the final arrangements were discussed in London in July 1963. It was 
believed that the U. N. enquiry would be favorable and would be an- 
nounced in time for the original target date of August 31 to be observed. 


The Indonesians, however, wanted delay; and -hey said that the wishes of 
the peoples of Borneo should be ascertained by means of a referendum, 
although this had not actually been stated in the reports of the June 
Manila Conference. The leaders of the three ccuntries met at a “Summit” 
Conference in July and August. Once again tiere was temporary agree- 
ment. The Indonesians dropped the referendum proposals while Malaya 
postponed the formation of Malaysia for two weeks or so in order to give 
the U. N. team time to carry out its survey. When published, the U. N. 
report agreed that Malaysia had been a major issue at the recent elections 
in North Borneo and Sarawak and that the results indicated support for 
Malaysia. However, as might have been expected, Indonesia has not ac- 
cepted the conclusions of the report on the greund that the U. N. team’s 
procedures differed from those agreed on by the three countries. Since 
then the situation has deteriorated almost as far as is possible without 
slipping into actual war. Malaysia has broken off diplomatic relations 
with Indonesia and the Philippines. The British Ambassador’s residence 
in Djakarta has been attacked. The Tunku has been burned in effigy in 
Djakarta, and Dr. Soekarno has received reciprocal treatment in Kuala 
Lumpur. Indonesia has stepped up naval patrcls and has announced that 
she will no longer trade with Malaysia; in pacticular she will no longer 
send rubber for processing or tin for smelting. 

Militarily, Malaysia on her own is extremely weak compared with In- 
donesia. At the beginning of 1963 she had an army of about 10,000 
regulars and 5,000 reserves, an air force of about 30 machines, and a 
navy of ten old vessels.? A few fast patrol vessels were added during the 
year: In a supplementary Malayan budget in February 1963 an extra 
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M$75 million was voted for defense, about 80% more than previously. 
Over a five-year period it was proposed that defense expenditure should 
approximately double. A further supplementary estimate for defense was 
approved by Parliament in December. In the same month registration for 
national service began for men between 21 and 28. Nevertheless, Malaysia 
is almost entirely dependent for her defense on outside help. Under an 
-extension of the 1957 defense agreement with Britain, which applied to 
Malaya, British troops are stationed on the mainland of Malaya, in Sing- 
apore, and in the Borneo territories. There are also still Australian and 
New Zealand troops in Malaya, although there is no hard and fast defense 
agreement actually binding these countries to come to Malaysia’s aid, as 
Britain is committed to do. In practice, it is almost certain that they 
would help her in case of a large-scale engagement.? Malaysia also enjoys, 
in principle, the diplomatic support of the United States, although the 
United States is apprehensive of antagonizing Indonesia and of “driving 
her further towards Communism.” Because of confrontation there has 
been a concentration of forces in the Borneo territories. By the end of 
September there were five or six thousand British troops there—the equiv- 
alent of a strong brigade group—and it was announced that two battalions 
of the Malay Regiment would be sent there in October. 

The final Malaysia Agreement, which was embodied in the Malaysia 
Act,* spelled out the various safeguards previously recommended for Sa- 
bah and Sarawak. In particular, there were provisions to restrict immigra- 
tion to these territories from Malaya and Singapore, to retain for the 
present the use of English as the official language for the state govern- 
ments, to give the indigenous peoples certain privileges for licenses, ad- 
missions to the public service and so on. In both Sabah and Sarawak the 
government, formed through a series of indirect elections stemming orig- 
inally from direct elections at local level, consists of a group of pro- 
Malaysia parties. In Sabah, the Prime Minister is Mr. Donald Stephens; 
in Sarawak, Mr. Stephen Kalong Ningkan. Both these groups are affiliated 
with the Alliance Party in Malaya (and Singapore), forming a Malaysia- 
wide Alliance. The exact political situation is hard to judge because of the 
large number of persons elected as independents. The opposition parties in 
Sarawak are stronger than those in Sabah. Prominent in the Sarawak 
opposition is the Chinese-based Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP), 
the oldest party in Sarawak, which campaigned against Malaysia. It has 
often been accused by right-wing parties of containing subversive ele- 
ments. Also outside the Alliance is the Party Negara of Sarawak 
(PANAS), which supported Malaysia, but which broke away before the 
elections and later made a tactical deal for electoral purposes with the 
SUPP. At the same time it claimed that it was still pro-Malaysia. Mem- 


3Qne of the issues on which the Australian ‘Liberal-Country Party government 
held a General Election in November 1963, was on its pledge of military assist- 


ance to Malaysia. 
4¥ederation of Malaya, Act of Parliament No. 26 of 1963. 
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bers for the Federal Parliament from the two Eorneo territories have been 
chosen by their respective legislatures. All the sixteen members from 
Sabah are from the Alliance; seventeen of the members from Sarawak are 
Alliance while three are SUPP, three PANAS, ard one independent. 

For Singapore, 1963 was perhaps the year of the “Battle for Merger.”® 
In 1962, the government party (The People’s Action Party) had secured 
popular approval at a referendum for the kind of terms they favored for 
joining with Malaya. But the fight was not yet ver; in 1963, it intensified 
and revealed itself as a battle on several fronts. Some of these were not of 
major importance but were designed to improve the party’s prestige and 
image and so strengthen it for more vital concests. Thus, in the negotia- 
tions with the British and with the government of the Federation of 
Malaya, the Prime Minister, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, wished to establish his 
reputation as a ‘tough’ negotiator who would dzive a hard bargain for the 
people of Singapore. On settling the details, as opposed to the principles, 
of merger, Mr. Lee fought fiercely on such issuzs as the transfer of British 
land and property to Singapore, the terms on which Singapore would 
make loans to the Borneo territories, and tke proportion of revenues 
collected in Singapore to be paid to the Federal government (apart from a 
few exceptions, 40%). 

Inside Singapore the government’s position seemed shaky in mid 1963. 
In the Assembly it had only the same number cf seats as the total held by 
the opposition parties. In July a government Hill to provide for elections 
to the 15 Singapore seats in the Federal Parliament failed to pass the 
Assembly, and it was announced that elections for a new Singapore As- 
sembly would be held after Malaysia was formed. The length of the cam- 
paign was short—just over a week. But the gcvernment had made exten- 
sive preparations; for months the Prime Min:ster had been touring the 
constituencies and passing through a series ef triumphal arches, some 
depicting Chinese legends, which were dismantled and re-erected for each 
section of his tour. Considerable prominence was given on TV (newly- 
introduced) and radio to the government’s pcint of view. Furthermore, 
several of the leaders of the main (Barisan Soczalis) opposition party had 
been arrested earlier in the year. During the election there was the half- 
explicit and half-implicit government threat thaż, even if the Barisan were 
to be returned, the central government of the Federation (which now had 
powers over internal security) would intervene and take over rather than 
allow a Communist-controlled government in Singapore. 

With the advantage of hindsight it is easy to see the importance of these 
considerations. Before the election: it was not sa easy. In the 1962 referen; 
dum the blank votes totalled 25%. This was tae minimum anti-Malaysia 
vote, because the governmeiit had tried to convince the voters that it was 
illegal to cast a blank vote. The P.A.P. proportzon of the vote at the 1959 
General Election was only about 53%, most of zhe rest having gone to the 
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right-wing parties, notably the Alliance, the Liberal-Socialists, and the 
United Malays National Organization. If the 1959 right-wing vote could 
have been mobilized behind the Alliance in 1963, the left would have been 
hopelessly split between the P.A.P., the Barisan, and the one-man (but 46- 
candidate) United People’s Party of Mr. Ong Eng Guan. But the right- 
wing vote did not behave in this way. The Alliance (United Malays Na- 
tional Organization, Malaysian Chinese Association, Malayan Indian Con- 
gress, and Singapore People’s Alliance) was not in fact united, nor was it 
appreciably allied. Its leader, Tun Lim Yew Hock, a former Chief Min- 
ister, gave the impression on TV of a man more disgusted by the actions 
of his opponents than eager to serve Singapore. In fact Tun Lin did not 
even contest a seat at the election. On polling day the right-wing was 
completely eliminated from the Assembly, its 8% of the vote not winning 
it a single seat. Mr. Ong’s party obtained only about the same percentage 
of the vote, but he himself retained his seat. The P.A.P. won 37 seats with 
47% of the vote, the Barisan (and its ally, Party Ra’ayat) 13 seats with 
33%. As at the 1962 Referendum, the Barisan did relatively better in the 
rural constituencies. If the likely assumption is made that the 1963 Bari- 
san and UPP voters (apart from new voters) had voted P.A.P. in 1959, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the P.A.P. was returned in 1963 mainly 
by former right-wing voters. The government’s record in office, including 
a freedom from corruption almost unique in Asia, had made it a popular 
rallving-point for those who believed that the Barisan was pro-Communist. 


There have been further developments since the election: notably a not 
very successiul strike by the pro-Barisan trade unions, further arrests of 
Barisan leaders, and arrests at Nanyang University, whose millionaire 
Chancellor, Mr. Tan Lark Sye, supported the Barisan (later, proceedings 
were started to withdraw his citizenship). Perhaps more significant in the 
long run are the possible repercussions on politics in Malaya. Apparently 
Mr. Lee Kuan Yew was also fighting a battle on yet another front and was 
striving to extend the future influence of the P.A.P. beyond Singapore. 
His long-term aim could be to disrupt the United Malays National Organi- 
zation-Malaysian Chinese Association-Malayan Indian Congress Alliance 
in Malaya and remold that Alliance with the P.A.P. replacing the MCA.® 
This strategy has become more and more apparent: in Mr. Lee’s battles 
with Mr. Tan Siew Sin, the Federal Finance Minister who is also Presi- 
dent of the MCA, over the terms of merger; in his insistence that the 
P.A.P. alone knows how to defeat Chinese pro-Communist elements in 
the towns; in his wooing of UMNO. This last aspect of his strategy is 
seen in the P.A.P. choice of who should represent Singapore in the Fed- 
eral Parliament. For the House of Representatives, the P.A.P. chose 
twelve Assemblymen and allowed the Barisan to choose three. But for 


6But not before the next Federal Election. (Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, Straits Times, 
Sept. 10, 1963.) 
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the two Senators from Singapore the P.A.P., efter choosing the President 
of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Singapore, invited the Tunku 
to choose the other Senator. The offer was accepted. For Mr. Lee it could 
constitute a useful springboard for further “cc-operation” with UMNO. 

The MCA in Malaya is to some degree vulnerable to future P.A.P. 
expansion there and to a possible future bid b7 the P.A.P. to replace it as 
UMNO’s partner. In some areas, such as Johore, it has retained its* 
strength. But elsewhere some Chinese think thet it has conceded too much 
to its Malay partner in the Alliance and that Malay privileges have stifled 
Chinese rights. This is the line of the People’s Progressive Party and, to a 
lesser degree, of the United Democratic Party. On the other hand some of 
the younger Chinese are perhaps not so much “pro-Chinese” as looking 
for an ideology. The MCA does. not offer such an ideology, but it may 
sometimes have conveyed the image of a rick man’s party in which too 
many of the leaders sit in air-conditioned offices instead of “meeting the 
people.” There has recently been dissatisfaction in the Youth Section of 
the MCA on this score. At the MCA Assembly in November the results of 
the elections to party offices showed a shift in the balance of power 
towards the younger elements. For young Chinese in search of an ideology 
the Labor Party, the Chinese-dominated compcnent of the Socialist Front, 
may prove attractive. The electoral prospects of the Socialist Front are 
affected in the same way as the Barisans’s wers—from time to time some 
of its key workers are put in detention. Its most prominent member to be 
arrested so far is Inche Ahmad Boestamam of the Party Rakyat, the 
Malay component of the Front, arrested in February 1963, on the ground 
that he had been connected with the Brunei revoit of December 1962. 

Another threat to the Alliance comes from the former Minister for 
Agriculture: Inche Abdul Aziz bin Ishak has started a new National Con- 
vention Party which, fighting on a limited frort in 1964, may win one or 
two seats in areas where there is a high concertration of Malay fishermen 
or padi planters. It is fashionable to write off the “religious” Pan-Malay- 
an Islamic Party as a declining force in a dsveloping country, but this 
could be a mistake in view of the dedicated hard work being put in by key 
members of the party. 

There are two big question marks about the results of the 1964 Federal 
election. One is the effect of Indonesian confrontation on support for the 
government. Will Indonesia’s attitude cause voters to rally to the govern- 
ment? Or will the economic sufferings from confrontation cause them to 
blame it and turn against it? A second doub:ful factor is the extent to 
which the opposition parties can form electoral pacts against the Alliance. 
Because of the divisions in the opposition at the 1959 election the Alliance 
secured 74 out of 104 seats with only 51% of -he votes cast. Similarly, in 
the local authority elections of 1963, which did not cover the whole of 
Malaya, the Alliance won 71% of the seats with 49% of the votes. It 
should also be remembered that the Alliance has a majority of the repre- 
sentatives already chosen for the Federal Parliament from Singapore and 
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the Borneo territories. It can count on the votes of 33 of these 55 mem- 
bers. 

Economically, the dominant features of the year were the “Rueff Re- 
port”? and the consequences of confrontation. The Report made recom- 
mendations for co-ordinating development planning in Malaysia, for har- 
monizing tariff policies, and for preserving the entrepot trade of Singa- 

*pore and Penang—notably by the establishment of a “free zone” in each 
of these ports. The prospect of a gradual change from “free port status” 
has been largely accepted in Singapore, but has caused much heartburning 
in Penang which unlike Singapore does not have the compensating hope 
of rapid industrialization. 

Confrontation has so far hit Malaysia in two ways, by necessitating a 
greater expenditure on defense and by causing economic distress through 
loss of trade. Indonesia’s actions have undoubtedly hurt herself economi- 
cally, although some of the more Cassandra-like Malaysian statements on 
Indonesia’s inability to extricate herself from her difficulties are just a 
little reminiscent of British predictions of Egyptian inability to manage 
the Suez Canal in 1956. In any case it is certain that Malaysia has also 
been seriously hit. No estimates of the economic damage have been pub- 
lished, but they must be considerable. For instance, 40% of Singapore’s 
entrepot trade in rubber in 1961 originated in Indonesia.’ It may also be 
significant that in the Singapore Assembly debates of October 1963, the 
Prime Minister did not deny that about 10,000 persons in Singapore had 
been thrown out of work by the stoppage of trade with Indonesia. Further 
details of the damage from loss of trade were given in Parliament during 
December. In conjunction with the increased cost of defense they are 
bound to place a severe strain on the economy. 
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A. CHANGING PHILIPPINES 
DAVID WURFEL 


The Manila Times has said, “Waile the Macapagal Admini- 
stration has dropped Nationalism as a slogan, its foreign policy is no less 
nationalistic than that of its predecessor.”! Some would add, “if not more 
so.” This has been true both in the context o? Philippine-Arrerican rela- 
tions and in regard to the Philippines’ position in Asia. 

The year closed with the U.S. and. the Phil-ppines brought together in 
common grief at the death of John F. Kennedy. President Macapagal flew 
to Washington for the funeral; as both head of state and head of govern- 
ment, he walked in the front rank of mourners. After the funeral he 
conferred with President Johnson. In Februery he had anmounced his 
intention to invite Kennedy to the Philippines, denying that he had any 
plans to go to Washington. His projected trip in- 1962 had besn cancelled 
‘because of the initial defeat in Congress of the Philippine war damage 
bill. l 

War damage claims continued to be a sore point in 1953. Though 
Congress authorized payment of $73 million in claims in Aagust 1962, 
fulfilling an obligation assumed for the U.S. by President Rowsevelt, sub- 
sequent disclosures of intensive lobbying on bzhalf of large claimants by 
former members of the Philippine-American War Damage Commission, 
O’Donnel and Delgado, raised-congressional ire. Senator Lonz of Louisi- 
ana advocated killing the authorization entirely. Senator Fubright pre- 
sented an amendment which would have paid the full ameunt to the 
Philippine government for educational purposes, not to the individual 
claimants. Thousands of claimants in the Phiippines, who felt the U.S. 
government had an obligation to reimburse them, became bitte? when they 
heard these proposals. Furthermore, nationalist pride was pricked. Capitol 
Hill debate of the matter was lengthy; the corference committee did not 
agree on a compromise until July. Finally on August 14 President Ken- 
nedey signed the bill amending the previous agthorization.? 

The amendment permitted full payment of small claims, brt not more 
than $25,000 to each claimant. Though less than 5% of the 86000 claims 
were larger than this maximum, the total amount of the excess was nearly 
$30 million. This amount is to be paid to the Philippine government in 
lump sum for “educational programs and exchange.” Sensitive to Philip- 
pine charges that the U.S. was attaching strinzs to Philippine money, a 
“debt being returned,” Assistant Secretary of State Roger Hilsman ex- 
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plained that “educational programs” could be interpreted by Manila very 
broadly. Though Macapagal at one point expressed a desire to use the $30 
million redounding to the Philippine government for land reform, its 
utilization has not yet been legally specified. 

Just as the war damage issue was being decided, another economic 
dispute between the U.S. and the Philippines flared up. On August 9 the 
U.S. announced imposition of restrictive quotas on importation of Philip- 
pine dresses and embroidery. Dressmaking is an industry that employs 
more than 300,000 persons on a part time basis in the Philippines, and an 
immediate uproar followed, with threats of demonstrations at the U.S. 
Embassy. A 30-day postponement of the quota to allow further negoti- 
ations took the matter out of the headlines, but agreement has not yet 
been reached. Other economic questions in the two countries’ relations 
also remain. Secretary of Commerce Balmaceda has moved to open talks 
on the renegotiation of the Laurel-Langley Agreement which allows special 
tariff concessions for Philippine exports to the U.S. only until 1974. He 
has predictably received “sugar bloc” support.” gi 

The military bases issue, which was the major irritant to relations in 
the late 1950’s, was also revived in 1963. Negotiations on the problem of 
criminal jurisdiction within bases, which have been suspended since 
Macapagal’s election, were called for by the influential Manila Times.* 
The House of Representatives passed a resolution urging negotiations to 
return unutilized base land to Philippine jurisdiction.’ The Speaker Pro- 
Tempore. advocated abolition of the Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group 
(JUSMAG). The joint statement produced by the Manila Summit Confer- 
ence in August, which had been called to discuss Malaysia, referred to 
foreign. bases.as “temporary” in nature. 

The birth of Malaysia, the major event of the year in Southeast Asia 
and in Philippine foreign policy, also served to divide the Philippines 
from the U.S. President Kennedy’s reference to Malaysia in February as 
“the best hope of security” for Southeast Asia irked many Filipinos. Since 
1962, the Philippine government had been .actively pressing a claim to 
North Borneo which it derived from its succession to the rights of the 
Sultan of Sulu. The British had deigned not to discuss the matter until 
after the Brunei revolt in December 1962. Then early in 1963 talks were 
held in London, but they were quite unproductive of any agreement. 
Britain greatly resented Philippine pressure, which seemed to complement 
Sukarno’s konfrontasi against Malaya. No further Anglo-Philippine ‘dis- 
cussions of a formal nature were held, As the creation of Malaysia—to 
include ‘North Borneo—became more probable, Philippine negotiations 
with Abdul Rahman became essential. However, despite the fact that both 


Rahman and Macapagal are pro-Western leaders of democratic countries 


and are already joined in the Association of Southeast Asia, an under- 
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standing proved difficult. Rahman, ‘who saw his main threat in Indonesia, 
was determined to push through the establishment of Malaysia; and he 
was disturbed by any apparent.attempt to obstruct it, especially in consul- 
tation with Indonesia. 

Though Macapagal denied in March® thet the Borneo claim was 

designed to prevent the formation of Malaysia, he did continue to coordi- 
nate efforts with Sukarno. Philippine-Indonesian cooperation had the 
effect of delaying Malaysia, despite the implizit clash of ambitions be- 
tween these two governments in Sabah, or No-th Borneo. Sukarno’s dis- 
claimers of territorial designs were accompani2d by successful efforts to 
control and direct anti-Malaysia guerrillas in northern Borneo. In fact, 
cordial Indonesian-Philippine relations, across barriers of ideology and 
alignment, have been one of the great puzzles of the year. 
. The puzzle can best be explained as a combiration of nationalism, Pan- 
Malayanism, and an inadequate grasp of poli-ical realities. Nationalism 
transformed the Philippine claim to North Borneo from a matter of pri- 
vate interest to one of the most intense public interest. Macapagal in es- 
pousing the cause saw a chance to cast off the <ag of “colonial mentality” 
placed on him by the Nacionalistas in the [96] election. The British 
by their haughty attitude inflamed nationalist pride. Thus as public com- 
mitment to the Borneo claim grew and as prospects of its easy acceptance 
dimmed, the Philippine President looked for allies and for face-saving 
solutions. Indonesia, eager to frustrate Malaysia anyway, was available. 
Filipinos tended to accept at face value the Jakarta line that Indonesia 
only wanted to assist the process of self-determimation in Borneo. This was 
combined with a view (shared by very few of the Filipinos’ friends) that 
“political stability of the north Borneo territories could only come from 
their recognition as independent and sovereign states.”7 

Such an assessment was plausible only within the framework of Pan- 
Malaysian unity. Pan-Malaysian has been a minor strain in the nation- 
alist movements of Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines for years. It 
gains ‘prominence in the Philippines now partly because of a strongly felt 
need to identify more closely with Asia. In. 1962 President Macapagal 
began to talk of a Confederation of Greater Malaysia. By early 1963 the 
concept had béen clarified to include Malaya, che Philippines, and Indo- 
nesia, without stress on independent Borneo. While Sukarno proclaimed 
konfrontasi, this seemed a most unlikely combination. But after the sur- 
prising reconciliation between Rahman and Sikarno in Tokyo, serious 
discussions became possible. A ministerial level conference was held in 
Manila in early June which produced the “Man-la Accord” and supported 
“President Macapagal’s plan envisaging the grouping of the three nations 
of .Malay origin working together in closest harmony but without surren- 
dering any portion of their sovereignty.” At -he summit conference in 


6MT, March 15, 1963. 
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Manila in early August this “grouping” was christened “Maphilindo,” . but 
little was said about its precise structure or functions. 

. The optimism in Manila on August 5 about “cooperation in dealing 
with common problems” among the Malayan “triplets” had completely 
disappeared by mid-September. Riots and mutual recriminations in Jakar- 
ta and Kuala Lumpur indicated that Filipinos had overestimated the 
degree of understanding reached in Manila and had badly underestimated 
Sukarno’s determination to try to block Malaysia. Despite this set- 
back it is still the official Filipino view that Manila’s role should con- 
tinue to be that of mutual friend and intermediary between Jakarta and 
Kuala Lumpur in order to help rebuild Maphilindo.® President Macapa- 
gal’s commitment of prestige to Maphilindo is great, and he will not let it 
die easily; his desire to be close friend and advisor to Indonesia, balan- 
cing Communist influence, is understandable and commendable. But there 
are many factors tending to sabotage the effectiveness of this role. One is 
the Filipinos’ own lack of an intimate knowledge of their neighbor’s poli- 
tics. 

As 1963 ended, the Philippines had no relations at all with the neighbor 
who seemed the more natural ally. The Federation of Malaysia contended 
that, not being a “new state,” she would not need to seek recognition but 
would automatically succeed to the status of Malaya. This was also the 
view of the U.S. State Department. The Philippines, on the other hand, 
held that Malaysia was a new state and continues to hold its recognition 
“under advisement.” Since September 17, when Abdul Rahman deemed 
the Philippine request to reduce its Kuala Lumpur embassy to a consulate 
as “tantamount to severing relations,” no diplomatic ties have existed. 
The Philippines now has established prerequisites for its recognition; it 
requires that Malaysia explicitly commit itself to the peaceful settlement of 
the Philippine claim to North Borneo and agree on the procedure to be 
followed. Whether Tungku Abdul Rahman, who has protested that the 
Philippines “insulted” Malaysia by withholding recognition, will meet 
these conditions remains to be seen. 

The new Secretary of Foreign Affairs Salvador Lopez has admitted that 
the immediate cause for Philippine withholding of recognition was 
different-—namely, its dissatisfaction with the manner in which the UN 
survey of public opinion in Borneo was accomplished. The Manila Accord 
of August provided that UN Secretary-General “or his representative 
should ascertain prior to the establishment of the Federation of Malaysia 
the wishes of the people of Sabah and Sarawak.” Each interested state was 
authorized to send observers. Great Britain, suspicious that Indonesian 
and Philippine observers would do more than observe, at first allowed 
only one for each. As tempers shortened, negotiations dragged on. Not 
until September 1 was a compromise agreement reached; Philippine and 


8Salvador P. Lopez, “The Crisis over Malaysia and the Future of Maphilindo,” 
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Indonesian observers were present in Borneo only the last four days of the 
survey. Shortly after they arrived, Kuala Lumpar announced the new date 
for the inauguration of Malaysia (September 15) implying therefore that 
the substance of the UN survey report was either already known or would 
have no effect on the decision. The Philippines protested vigorously at the 
time and alleges an “old imperialist” plot to alienate the Malayan “trip- 
lets.” 

In sum, for the first time since independence the Philippines’ relations 
with Asia have become more important than her relations with the West. 
This was partly the result of external events, e.g., the decision to create 
Malaysia, and partly the outgrowth of a stronger nationalism, This senti- 
ment has been expressed not only in foreign >olicy but also in cultural 
activities. It is an encouraging development. A pride in the unique Filipino 
participation for the first time of Igorots in an Independence Day parade, 
or in the acclaim for the Bayanihan dancers, can give Filipinos the clear 
cultural identity which they seek. 


Secretary of Foreign Affairs Lopez, who must now attempt to resusci- 
tate Maphilindo, was undersecretary until late Jaly. To understand how he 
replaced Vice-President Emmanuel Pelaez, formar secretary, at this crucial 
moment in the nation’s foreign relations requires an explanation of the 
realignments taking place in domestic politics. 


Emmanuel Pelaez was a warm, highly compecent Foreign Secretary and 
a popular political figure. He gained his nomination in 1961 as the former 
leader of the Grand Alliance—made up mostly of the progressive young 
followers of the late President Magsaysay—-when it merged with the 
Liberal party in 1960. Magsaysay himself had 2xpressed a desire to have 
him as running mate in 1957. It is thus naturel that Pelaez, his support- 
ers, and his competitors think of him as presidential timber. So does 
President Macapagal. The President, despite assurances in 1961 that he 
would not seek re-election, now appears to ke his party’s most likely 
candidate in 1965. He has been impressively successful in undermining the 
positions of his rivals. 

Senator Ferdinand Marcos, Liberal party president, is one hopeful who 
was promised the 1965 Liberal nomination by Macapagal in 1961. In 
1962, however, although Administration pressures brought the election of 
a Liberal Speaker in the overwhelmingly Nacionalista House of Represen- 
tatives, similar efforts were not made to win the Senate presidency in the 
evenly divided upper house for Marcos. Only -n April 1963 did Marcos 
become Senate President and then as a result of internal dissension in 
Nacionalista ranks. Pelaez, who preferred a cabinet post allowing fre- 
quent contact with the people (e.g., Secretary oz Agriculture), was named 
to the prestigious but politically sterile Forsign Affairs Department. 
Macapagal paid little heed to his recommendazions for appointments in 
other departments, although Grand Alliance sup ort undoubtedly provided 
Macapagal’s margin of victory. 
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These efforts to neutralize opposition were gentle in comparison to the 
step taken in July, however. The President, acting through his Secretary 
of Justice, publicly charged Pelaez, Marcos, and dozens of other political 
leaders with being involved with Harry Stonehill. Stonehill, an ex-GI, 
settled in Manila after the war and within 15 years became one of the 
wealthiest, most influential—and certainly one of the most unscrupulous— 
men in the Republic. He spread a web of corruption which touched almost 
everyone in the Philippine political elite. Unlike others engaged in bribery, 
he kept a careful record of all his transactions. Within a few months after 
taking office, President Macapagal arrested Stonehill and, before he could 
be prosecuted, had him deported. Ever since then exposés of names 
appearing in the Stonehill files have caused political heads to roll in what 
has been called “the greatest scandal in the nation’s history.” One of the 
first to be forced to resign was the Secretary of Justice himself, Jose 
Diokno. 


In July 1963, Diokno, a Nacionalista nominee for senator, charged the 
President himself with active complicity in the Stonehill network.2° A 
week later the incumbent Secretary of Justice released a new list of names 
from the Stonehill files which included Pelaez and Marcos. Secretary 
Marino maintained in a TV speech that “it appears” that Pelaez “received 
from Stonehill P10,000.” The President gave Marino his “full backing;” 
‘Pelaez resigned in a rage. Senator Marcos took similar charges quietly 
and remained as Liberal party president. Although President Macapagal 
at first refused to accept Pelaez’s resignation, and then offered him full 
authority to implement the new land reform act, the Vice-President was 
adamant. He said farewell at Padre Faura—Manila’s Quai d’Orsay—and 
began to attack Macapagal for his “dictatorial” tendencies and violation 
of due process. He said he would not resign from the Liberal party, but he 
was soon campaigning for the Nacionalista senatorial slate. 


Both parties held their biennial conventions before mid-April and 
launched their campaigns in early July. The Liberals ran on the Adminis- 
tration’s accomplishments: the deportation of Stonehill, decontrol of for- 
eign exchange, stabilization of prices (the government’s Rice and Corn 
Administration sold subsidized 80 centavo rice along the President’s cam- 
paign trail), and passage of the land reform bill. The opposition charged 
“rising prices,” condemned “dictatorial techniques,” and attacked the 
handling of the Stonehill case. The results showed the Liberals to be 
‘weaker than the Nacionalistas had been in 1959, which was a comparable 
point in the political cycle (two years after the election of a president). 
Four Nacionalistas and four Liberals were elected. Only three out of seven 
incumbents were successful. Diokno ran third, Gerardo Roxas, son of the 
late president, was second, and Nacionalista Senator Arturo Tolentino 
placed first, thus qualifying as a presidential candidate. Vice-President 
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Pelaez, supposedly no longer a‘ Liberal by that time, is also being men- 
tioned as a possible Nacionalista nominee in 1965. 

Concurrently with the realignment among lzading personalities, other 
less dramatic but more fundamental changes in Philippine politics occur- 
red during 1963. There were indications of bas'c shifts in the composition 
‘of the political elite as a result of the continuec decline of the sugar bloc. 
In 1962, Macapagal became the first Philippine president ever to launch a 
frontal attack on sugar barons in politics. And his assault was more than 
just verbal. Such prominent names as Yulo, Lopez, and Araneta were 
prosecuted for tax evasion and other. violations that had long. been toler- 
ated. Senator Ledesma, despite strong sugar bloc and Knights of Colum- 
‘bus’ backing, was not’ nominated for reelection by the Nacionalistas in 
1963. Of course, this does not mean that men of great wealth will no 
‘longer be prominent. in Philippine. politics ‘or the recipients ‘of government 
favors, but they will be different men—more likely industrialists - than 
-agriculturists, Jesus Cabarrus, a close friend o- President Macapagal, re- 
ceived a direct loan of P19.3 million and a loan guarantee of P108 million 
from the Development Bank of the Philippires, the largest -loan ever 
granted a private establishment by. a government financial institution.’ 
‘Cabarrus is a mining magnate. The sale of government corporations, e.g., 
‘the Cebu Portland Cement Company, and the raising of tariffs also helps 
io strengthen the industrial elite. In addition, labor continues to assert its 
‘political role. In Manila the Lapiang Manggagawa (Labor party) nomi- 
nated candidates for mayor and councilmen, and midway in the campaign 
the Nacionalista mayoralty nominee withdrew te make possible a coalition 
ticket. The coalition supported Robert Oca, powerful waterfront labor 
leader. - 

Changes are also taking place in party decision-making. For the first 
time the Nacionalistas selected a senatorial ticket from among names 
presented on the convention floor who were nominated by secret ballot of 
the- 227-man national directorate rather thar by the “party’s ruling 
junta.” 

The passage of a major piece of social reform legislation, the Land 
Reform Code, is perhaps the most significant cccurrence for understand- 
ing the contemporary power structure. Very little was said in the 1961 
election campaign about land reform, and Macapagal had not previously 
shown any particular interest in the subject. Pelaez, as Senator, had 
pushed for strengthening the leasehold provisions of the Agricultural 
Tenancy Act of 1954 in order to increase the sezurity of tenure. Although 
some looked to Pelaez for leadership in land reform within the Macapagal 
Administration, it soon became apparent that he was not in a very influen- 
Hal position. Officials appointed by Macapagal to head existing agrarian 
reform agencies were not capable of national leadarship. 


11“The Case of the P127,000,000 Loan,” Philippines Free Press, July 21, 1962, pp. 
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Then early in 1963 President Macapagal took a strong interest in the 
matter, appointed a committee to draft legislation, and: submitted his pro- 
posals to Congress in mid-March. The reforms were bold proposals in the 
Philippine context; they were more sweeping than those in President 
Magsaysay’s land reform bill. Share tenancy was to be immediately and 
totally abolished and replaced by leasehold arrangements. The government 
would be empowered to expropriate on petition of lessees all private lands 
over 24 hectares and to pay for the property chiefly in bonds at a price 
pegged to the land’s productivity. A progressive land tax was included in 
order to penalize underutilization of large holdings; and agricultural labor 
was given a “bill of rights,” including an increase in minimum wage from 
P2.50 to P3.50 per day. All agencies concerned with agrarian policy, 
extension, land settlement, public land distribution and agricultural credit, 
were reorganized and coordinated in accordance with provisions of the 
bill. Magsaysay had waited more than a year for passage of a weaker bill; 
Macapagal pushed through the adoption of his measure in less than four 
months, 

However, the measure adopted was not the same as the one presented. 
The progressive land tax was eliminated. Courts handling expropriation 
cases were authorized to consider “other factors,” thereby opening the 
door to the possibility of prices so high that tenants could not pay for 
their own lots. The 24 hectare retention limit was raised to 75—still far 
below the generous maximum of the 1955 act. Coconut share tenancy was 
exempted from the mandatory shift to leasehold; and land worked by 
wage laborers, i.e., most sugar land, was exempted from government 
appropriation. 

Despite Congressional dilution the new legislation is a clear improve- 
ment over the old. Provisions for financing the expropriation of landed 
estates are designed to move landowners into industry. Priorities for pur- 
chase of estates set forth in the law reduce opportunities for corrupt 
practices. Loopholes for landlords who want to avoid expropriation are 
fewer. Effective coordination of different aspects of land reform is more 
likely. And, if enforced, the high minimum wage for agricultural labor 
and the maximum on leasehold rentals of an amount equivalent to 25% of 
net yield will substantially benefit low income level families in rural areas. 
The passage of such a bill is a tribute to the determination of President 
Macapagal and to the skill of its key legislative sponsor, the brilliant and 
persuasive Senator Raul Manglapus. Special interests did not emasculate 
the bill as much as they liked. 


A well administered land reform program could be a major factor in 
preserving the degree of social stability in the Philippines and keeping 
elite politics within constitutional bounds. A poorly administered program 
could, on the other hand, induce agrarian unrest. The Macapagal Admin- 
istration will set the pattern in the next two years. Although Macapagal is 
now less fettered by. obligations to the landed elite than any Philippine 
president before him, his penchant for multiplying political foes could so 
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threaten his future that his fight for survival within elite politics will 
divert his attention from good administration. If he is willing to risk the 
continued falling away of elite allies, he may find that vigorously imple- 
mented agrarian reform would be his best elect.on-time asset. However, no 
successful Philippine politician has yet relied primarily on this tactic. 
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THAILAND: A NEW LEADER 
| DAVID A. WILSON 





The death of Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, announced on 
December 9, 1963, was unquestionably the most significant political event 
of the year in Thailand. Since he had been in fragile health for many 
years his death was not a surprise. Nevertheless, as the keystone of the 
“revolutionary” regime that has ruled the country since 1958, the effect 
of his passing from the scene will inevitably have consequences of im- 
portance, however difficult they may be to foresee. 

The Field Marshal was the leader of the coup d'état which in 1957 
‘ousted the regime headed by Field Marshal Phibunsongkhram. Sarit has 
been the central figure in Thailand’s politics since then. In October 1958, 
he became the official head of the government under the dictatorship of 
the Revolutionary Council, and in February 1959, he took the office of 
Prime Minister under the authority of the provisional constitution prom- 
ulgated by decree in January of that year. In his regime that office has 
been refashioned into a position of chief executive with elaborate adminis- 
trative centralization within the Office of the Prime Minister. In addition, 
Field Marshal Sarit at the time of his death held the following major 
offices: Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, Commander in Chief 
of the Royal Thai Army, Minister of National Development, Chairman of 
the National Economic Development Council, Head of the Revolutionary 
Council, and Director General of the Police Department. 

The Field Marshal was succeeded as Prime Minister and Supreme Com- 
mander by General Thanom Kittikachorn, senior Deputy Prime Minister, 
Minister of Defense, and Deputy Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces. General Thanom was Prime Minister for a period of about nine 
months in 1958 after the overthrow of the Phibunsongkhram regime and 
before the dictatorship of the Revolutionary Council. His government was 
not successful in rallying a melange of forces at work at that time. General 
Thanom has said on many occasions that he is not a politician and wants 
no political job. Thus speculation turns to the various military men among 
his immediate subordinates who may seek with or without success to gain 
the position of Prime Minister. There are several possible candidates for 
this role but the imponderables are such as to make prediction a fraud. In 
fact picking names and adding up combinations is one of Bangkok’s 
favored parlor games. 

General Thanom announced, upon his assuming the office of Prime 
Minister, that his government would follow the policies of Field Marshal 
Sarit’s government in both domestic and foreign affairs. Domestically 
these policies were to press forward with economic development plans 
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while holding political activities in abeyance. The rationale for this policy 
configuration was expressed by Field Marshal Sarit in his speech on 
October 20, the fifth anniversary of the revolation. “We must be united 
and we must cooperate to protect our national sovereignty and help in 
maintaining national stability and progress ... Only advanced nations can 
bring happiness to their people ... Economically backward countries are 
an easy prey to the Communist menace.” He zlso said, in what appeared’ 
to be a rationale for continued military rule that, “Jt is well known that if 
any nation loses political stability it will be difficut for it to protect and 
develop its country.”? 

Jn 1963 the government moved into the second three year phase of the 
so-called Economic Plan. This is basically a pregram of public investment 
in what is popularly called the infra-structure of the economy—transporta- 
tion, communications, power, irrigation, and: education. Concomitant with 
the investment program is a series. of measures Jesigned to create an 
attractive environment for private investment im preductive facilities. The 
year saw no single spectacular achievements brt the government reported 
continued healthy progress. National income tor 1963 was projected at 
55,183 million ‘baht (US$1=20. 80 baht) in comparison to 53,600. million 
in 1962 and 41,000 million ini 1959. Fiscal stability was deemed sufficient- 
ly well founded for the Ministry of Finance ani the Bank of Thailand to 
establish for the first time a par value for the baht of US$0.0484 with the 
International Monetary Fund. The Thai government also negotiated a $35 
million loan from the World Bank for highway develcpment. 

In June the government moved to bring certain departments which are 
involved in heavy investment programs, particularly highways, mineral 
resources, cooperatives, and irrigation, togethər in a new Ministry of 
National Development. It was announced that this ministry was to have 
principal responsibility for the implementatior of national level invest- 
ment and development schemes. The principal objectives of this adminis- 
trative move was to bring a higher degree ol coordination as well as 
greater concentration of energy into such programs. The fact that there is 
a department devoted to the development of proposals for foreign aid is 
not without significance. The success of the effort will depend upon wheth- 
er or not the ministry can get control over old and well established 
departments. This control in turn appeared to depend largely upon the 
personal interest and intervention of Field Marshal Sarit. Whether his 
successor can or will continue on this path remains to be seen. 
~ While this apparently strong forward thrust was continuing in the econ- 
omy, politics remained in a state of inanimafion. The drafting of the 
constitution, which is the presumed’: work of the appointed constituent 
assembly, made no noticeable progress. The tazget date of the Sarit re- 
gime was at least tacitly no sooner than the end of the Economic Plan in 
1966. All avenues for acceptable or even legal d-ssert from the policies of 
the regime remained closed whether in Bangkok oz in che provinces. 

There are, however, a certain number of currents of dissatisfaction 
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detectable to the observer although their strength or significance is impos- 
sible to estimate given the suppression of public expression. Among these 
sources of disaffection are continuing and rather spectacular corruption of 
high public officials, concern over the total dominance by the military of 
the political scene, and some degree of concern about the heavy govern- 
mental commitment to the United States in foreign affairs. Out of these 
‘factors a sufficient amount of tension within the regime and among its 
latent opposition is generated to make politics interesting. During Sarit’s 
life there seemed little likelihood that this tension would be realized in any 
dramatic political change. With his death, the chances appear good that 
they will still remain suppressed at least so long as the military leadership 
remains cohesive and the general economic and international environment 
is fairly-steady. 


One of the striking trends of the period of Field Marshal Sarit’s rule 
which continued during 1963 was the extension of politics to parts of the 
kingdom beyond the capital. This trend is a result of influence from two 
sources: economic changes and international changes. The opening up of 
markets for new products such as maize, kenaf, and tapioca, and the 
related extension of roads and other facilities, as well as rather wide- 
spread boom in real estate has made the regions potentially more demand- 
ing upon the government than they have been in the past. At the same 
time, actual and threatened disruptive activities from across the borders, 
particularly but not exclusively from Laos, has aroused considerable inter- 
est in the state of politics in the outlying regions. 


The government, following the pattern devised for the Northeastern 
region has established development committees responsible for the coord- 
ination of investment and development plans in all regions of the country. 
Plans for the establishment of regional universities in the North, North- 
east, and South were pressed ahead. The Northern University in 
Chiengmai is due to open in 1964. Mobile Development Units, organized 
by the Supreme Command headquarters to undertake civic action pro- 
grams in remote regions, that began operations in areas near the Laos 
border last year were sent into the South in 1963. 


In addition to such regional activities, there was continued and expand- 
ed concern for minority groups and related border problems. The various 
non-Thai people of the North and West mountainous border areas—the 
hill tribes—received enlarged attention. A division of Hill Tribe Affairs 
was established in the Ministry of the Interior which is to share responsi- 
bility with the Border Patrol Police for policy toward these people. The 
tribal people, principally Miao and Yao, bracket the borders with Burma 
and Laos and extend into Southwest China. Their economy has been 
based largely on the opium poppy which the government has pledged itself 
to suppress. Such a process, however, is bound to lead to an unsettled 
condition among them and there is concern that they constitute an open- 
ing for subversive efforts from China. Studies are under way to arrive at 
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programs to settle the tribes and provide then. with alternative sources of 
livelihood as soon as possible. 

. In addition to the hill tribes, other border related problems trouble the 
government. In the south, joint efforts with Flalaya to eliminate the last 
remnants of the Communist Terrorists of the Malaya Emergency who oper- 
ate at least in part in south Thailand have not been successful. These 
efforts are expensive and troublesome to Thailand and the government’s 
enthusiasm has waned. The latent threat of separatism among the Malay 
population of the four southernmost provinces appeared somewhat nearer 
realization in the year of the expansion of Mahy governments in Malaysia 
and New Guinea and the international tension associated with the confron- 
tation between Indonesia and Malaysia. Along the hitherto largely uncon- 
trolled border with Burma, difficulties with tle Karens led the two gov- 
ernments to arrive at an agreement on joint border control. The initial 
implementation of this agreement appears to aave gone ahead successful- 
ly. 

Another source of political interest in the orilying parts of the kingdom 
is continuing concern for rural subversion. This concern, which became 
acute during 1962 in the atmosphere of crises in Laos and South Vietnam 
and under the influence of American excitemeat about counter-insurgency 
in rural Southeast Asia, has passed the peak cf panic of that period. The 
government now gives the impression that the situation, while not entirely 
free of threat, is under their control. Periodic dragnets collect odds and 
ends of purported cadre, “documents,” and bi& of militant hardware. No 
trials of these persons have been made public and thus the actual weight 
to be put upon the arrests is difficult to assess. No known cases of violent 
action have been revealed and the potentiality for rural insurgency re- 
mains small. 

Foreign Affairs: The unsettled state of international relations in South- 
east Asia has inevitably aroused concern in the Thai government. The 
feeble condition of the Souvanna Phouma government in Vientiane makes 
the Mekong frontier a source of anxiety and a touchstone of American 
determination. A large SEATO exercise was Leld in Northeast Thailand 
during the summer of 1963 with combined forces, mainly Thai, U.S., and 
Commonwealth, participating. The governmen™ expressed gratification at 
the effort, but at the same time it was noted that the Pathet Lao appeared 
to be less impressed than they were at the US Marine landing in 1962. 

The Thai government continued to trade thr2ats and imprecations with 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia. The latter reached new heights 
of expression when he declared a national celeb-ation at the death of Field 
Marshal Sarit. Cambodia continued to be a -ource of some contention 
between the Thai government and the United States. Thailand is of the 
view that Prince Sihanouk is a genuine threat -o the position of the anti- 
communist nations of Southeast Asia because he has and is bound to 
continue to provide the Chinese People’s Resublic an opening on the 
mainland. He does this, according to the Thai, kecause he believes that the 
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Chinese will triumph. The Thai government, for reasons that are not clear, 
assess the Cambodian opening a more serious one than the Burmese. 
Thailand would like the United States to use its power to bring more 
militant pressure on Prince Sihanouk. 

The rupture of relations between the Philippines and Malaya over the 
formation of the new Federation has brought the Association of Southeast 
Asian States (ASA) to the lowest ebb in its short life. ASA has been a pet 
project of Thailand’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Thanat Khoman, and this 
outcome of the formation of Malaysia which Thailand supported is a 
genuine disappomtment. The Association is in an informal state of sus- 
pension, presumably, pending the amelioration of Malaysian-Philippines 
relations. | 

The cornerstone of Thailand’s foreign policy remains its relationship of 
alliance with the United States through the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation. There was no evidence during 1963 that the profundity of this 
commitment was in any way diminished. Therefore the principal underly- 
ing source of anxiety for Thailand in the international realm lies in the 
firmness of United States commitments in the Southeast Asian area. 
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FIRST STEPS ON THE BURMESE WAY TO SOCIALISM - 
JOSEF SILVERSTEIM 





In January 1963, the Burmese Revolutionary Government 
warned future members of its newly created 5olitical party—Burma So- 
cialist Program Party—that ideologies and prsgrams are never final and 
beyond the need of amendment and alteration.- Jt then proceeded to dem- 
onstrate this doctrine of impermanence and ciange, both in theory and 
practice, as it sought to hasten Burma’s transiton from a mixed economy 
under military dictatorship to an undefined socialist democracy. By year’s 
end, experiments and modifications continuec as the drive to socialize 
the economy pressed blindly ahead and social tensions and terror mounted 
as efforts to end insurgency and disunity failed. 


“We are just Burmese revolutionaries and socialists who‘ are keeping 
pace with the life of history.”? This revealing statement by the military’s 
social theorists suggests their pragmatism ard sheds light upon their 
abrupt shifts in theory and action. In 1958-59 they developed their own 
version of the national ideology. It held that the nation’s goal was to build 
a society free of want with a “politico-econcmic system based on the 
eternal principles of justice, liberty and equali-y.”* To gain these ends it 
was necessary (1) to restore peace and the rule bf law, (2) to build a dem- 
ocratic society, and (3) to develop a socialist economy. Having set its goals 
and defined its priorities, the military used its political power as the 
caretaker government (1958-60) to accomplisk the first task so that its 
civilian successors might be able to fulfill the other two. 

Dissatisfied with the ways of civil government, the military leaders 
seized power in March 1962. Once again their social theorists were called 
upon to analyze the nation’s problems and to suggest solutions. In. their 
new document, the Burmese Way to Socialism BWS), the theorists aban- 
doned their earlier statement and argued now tLat Burma’s problems were 
the result of the economic system. It not only deformed society and the 
personal values and attitudes of thé people but it contributed to disunity 
and social unrest. Parliamentary democracy aso contributed to the na- 
tion’s disorders; it failed to produce political stability and lent itself to 
misuse and personal profit by those in power. Thus, the military conclud- 


1*The Philosophy of the Burma Socialist Progr2m Party,” Nation, Jan. 18, 
1963, p. 8. 

21 bid. 

38“The National Ideology and the Role of the Defence Services,” Is Trust 
Vindicated? (Rangoon: Director of Information, 19607, pp. 533-541, ` 
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ed, it was necessary to change the economic system and create a socialist 
democracy before tackling the nation’s other problems. 

According to the BWS, there must be a unified economic plan: commerce 
and industry must be nationalized and private enterprise eliminated, agri- 
culture and the production of raw materials must be expanded and modern- 
ized, and real national unity among all the peoples of Burma must be 
achieved. No timetable was set, but it was clear from the public state- 
ments of members of the Revolutionary Council that the government 
planned to implement it as soon as possible. With the leaders of the armed 
services in command and the peasants and workers playing major roles, 
the theorists called upon the nation to “march toward socialism in our 
own Burmese way.” It is against this ideological background that the 
ideas and events of 1963 must be seen. 

Late in January, the Revolutionary Council decided to move more ra- 
pidly in its program to socialize the economy than it had suggested in the 
BWS. The public received its first hint of this change when Brigadier 
Aung Gyi, a key figure in the military junta, resigned from the ruling 
group. A week later, General Ne Win, Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Council, announced that the government had adopted a new economic 
policy. Henceforth the functions of production, distribution, import, and 
export would be taken over by the state. No new private industry would 
be started as this would hinder the rapid transition to socialism. Also, he 
declared, the Union of Burma Agricultural Marketing Board (UBAMB), 
successor to the State Agricultural Marketing Board, would make all fu- 
ture paddy purchases and foreign sales. Eventually all rice mills would be 
nationalized because some millers did not cooperate with the government 
in 1962.5 

If the new policy was precise, the plans for implementation were not. 
Four days after the General’s statement the government began a series of 
retreats on rice purchases and sales. First it said that private purchase of 
paddy and domestic sales would continue for the remainder of the year. 
Then in May it declared that private firms could assist the UBAMB in its 
foreign sales and that they would be paid according to the services per- 
formed. Finally in July the government announced that private trade in 
selected grains and other agricultural products could continue for the time 
being.® These rapid changes reflected the problems encountered in the 
introduction of radically new procedures in an established trade, and they 
revealed the pragmatism of the leaders in solving them. 

Toward the other sectors of the economy the government moved with 
vigor and a little more certainty. This was especially true in the area of 


4According to the BWS, “private. enterprises which contribute to national 
productive forces will be allowed with fair and reasonable restrictions,” par. 
15d. 


5Nation, Feb. 16, 1963, p. 1. 
8See Nation, Feb. 19, 1963, p. 1; May 25, 1963, p. 1; and July 26, 1963, p. 1. 
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banking. With the existence of a central bæk and with much of the 
nation’s financial affairs handled by state owned or controlled banks, it 
was relatively easy to take over all remaining private banks (foreign and 
domestic) without disrupting the economy. Tais the government did on 
February 23. The blow was softened somewha when it permitted foreign 
banks to repatriate their original capital plus ome assets after their value 
had been determined and all debts paid. Becaase of this, no serious pro-, 
tests were made by any foreign government.” 

The major efforts against private enterprise were in the fields of import, 
export, and sales. The government took cont-ol of all imports and ex- 
ports; and it nationalized all gasoline filling stetions, the pearl and marine 
fishing industry, and several large and small manufacturing and assem- 
bling plan's. Many businesses came under government control as the result 
of a new law, the Trade Disputes Amending Law (1963), which empow- 
ers the state to take over and operate any establishment which was closed 
because of labor. disputes. The government alsc took control of firms that 
had shut down for lack of raw materials or Lusiness. In these ways the 
government found itself maintaining and operating all kinds of enter- 
prises, many of which were inefficient and unproductive. 

Even semi-governmental enterprises, which by law were intended to 
operate autonomously and on business principles, were reorganized. The 
Burma Economic Development Corporation and its 39 subsidiary compan- 
ies, which dominate business and industry in 3urma, were transferred to 
government departments, boards, and ministries either to be reorganized 
or to be consolidated with other firms.® In July, all indigenous joint 
ventures—partnerships between the governmenc and private capital—went 
into voluntary liquidation on the grounds thet their form of economic 
activity was incompatible with the new economic policy. 

To control its mushrooming economic empirz, the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil hastily created several overlapping administrative and managerial 
agencies. Importing was divided between the newly created People’s Stores 
Corporation, Burma Pharmaceutical Industry, People’s Drug House, Ava 
Book Stores, and Myanma Export-Import Corsoration (MEIC). Export- 
ing eventually was unified under the MEIC ater it absorbed the export 
functions of the UBAMB. Retailing and distrikution were assigned in the 
main to the People’s Stores Corporation, with outlets throughout the na- 
tion. 

By year’s end, most private businesses were in government hands. 
Newspapers and small enterprises remained tnder private control, but 
they faced growing competition from government firms. The rush to na- 


TOn June 18, it was reported in the Nation that tae People’s Republic of China 
was not repatriating its capital and assets; instead t was giving them to Burma 
as a gift in view of the friendship between the two nations and the benefits that 
nationalization has brought to Burma. . 


8Nation, Sept. 8, 1963; p. 1. 
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tionalize brought confusion, disruption, shortages, and discontent in its 
wake. The newspapers carried many veiled complaints of shortages and 
rising prices of imported items in the face of the government’s monthly 
declining price index. Furthermore, the appearance of the same names as 
the heads of state corporations, boards, and committees suggested that the 
shortage of managerial talent, which plagued Burma in the past, still 
continued. Although the government repeatedly stated that former private 
businessmen could find employment with the state firms, few came for- 
ward to accept the offer. The business community felt alienated and vic- 
timized and did not see clearly where it fit in the new order. The rapid 
creation and abandonment of administrative forms and the abrupt chang- 
es in policy implementation indicated that the military leaders had not 
planned for the extensive nationalization that took place. Nevertheless, 
despite these and other problems, the Revolutionary Council gave no indi- 
cation that it intended to draw back from its new policy. 


Nationalization was intended to do more than just eliminate the private 
sector of the economy. It was intended to win popular backing for the 
government from the peasants and the workers. The military leaders need- 
ed a popular base if they were to consolidate their rule. During 1962, they 
had alienated all leadership groups by denouncing them and withholding 
responsible jobs. Without the support of these groups, the government had 
little or no direct communications with the people. In order to correct this 
situation members of the Revolutionary Council spent a great deal of 
time in the countryside attending peasant seminars, meetings, and celebra- 
tions. They feted the peasants and workers on national holidays and pro- 
mulgated laws to protect them.® In addition, the government appropriated 
700 million kyats for loans to farmers.?° Moreover, it gave high priority 
to land reclamation both to help the peasants and to increase agricultural 
production. By the end of September, the government reported that 84,000 
acres had been reclaimed and over 34,000 had been distributed and 
sown. 

This was not the first time that the peasants and workers found them- 
selves the object of attention by the men in power. Civil governments in 
the past showered favors on them and showed interest in their welfare. 
But the farmers needed more than credit and attention: they needed secur- 
ity and protection from bandits and insurgents, and they wanted to be left 
alone. They resented the relatively small profit on their crops in compar- 
ison with the amount earned by the government from their resale abroad. 
By tradition and experience the peasants were wary of government and 
not easily swayed by promises and displays. 

Next to socializing the economy, the military leaders most wanted to 


®8The Trade Disputes Act Amending Law, 1963, promulgated on Ang. 4, 1963; 
Peasants Rights Protection Law, 1963, promulgated in April 1963. 

10Forward, 1:18 (Apr. 22, 1963), 2. 

1iGuardian (daily), Sept. 30, 1963, p. 1. 
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achieve national unity. On April 1, the government moved boldly to 
strengthen popular support by proclaiming a general amnesty for all citi- 
zens (including insurgents) for crimes except murder, rape, and destruc- 
tion of property. The military reduced jail sertences and released prison- 
ers. Insurgents who surrendered before July l were pardoned, and civil 
servants guilty of irregularities and other ofenses in their duties were 
cleared and their past records destroyed. The general popular response 
was very favorable as thousands of prisoners were released and important 
leaders among the insurgents laid down their weapons and returned to 
society. But the amnesty was not complete; it did not apply to “persons 
detained by the Revolutionary Council’”—including members of U Nu’s 
government and leaders of the Shans and Kayahs imprisoned at the time 
of the coup. As a result leaders of the major political parties spoke out 
and asked the government to extend its amnesty offer. This the military 
leaders refused to do. 

On June 11, the Revolutionary Council took a more daring step. It 
invited all groups in revolt, both political and ethnic, to come to Rangoon 
to discuss their grievances. No demand was made for the rebels to lay 
down their weapons or to surrender prior to discussions. The government 
promised safe passage to and from the meetings, extended its offer of 
amnesty to the insurgents for an indefinite period, and withdrew all offers 
of reward for the capture of insurgent leaders. The legal parties of the left 
and the independents hailed this move, and tkey pointed out that it was 
the first time any government had offered to negotiate with the insurgents 
without prior conditions. Leaders of the majcr parties and a few inde- 
pendents, including one newspaper publisher, were less enthusiastic; they 
warned that the offer to negotiate would enhance the prestige of the rebels 
and that it did not guarantee an end to civil strife. 


The problem of negotiating with the insurgents was not simple. Several 
groups existed and competed as spokesmen for particular minorities or 
ideological points of view. The two Communist parties, the Karens, and 
the Mons have been in revolt since 1948-49. During the last five years 
dissidents among the Shans, Kachins, and Kayahs have also taken up 
arms. The goals of these several groups vary considerably. In general the 
minorities demand greater antonomy or independence for their ethnic 
groups while the Communists fight to win total power. Despite their diffi- 
erences in composition and goals and the fact -hat they have fought each 
other as well as the government, the Burma Communist Party recently 
joined in loose alliance with factions representing some of the ethnic 
minorities. The actual strength of these grou»s is not great, but their 
location in the jungle and near the borders makes it nearly impossible for 
government forces to destroy them. Just prior zo the coup, U Nu called a 
national seminar of leaders to discuss the problem of unity and to seek 
peaceful solutions for the varied aspects of this problem. Fear that he 
would permit a dissolution of the Union was a major cause of the mili- 
tary’s taking power. Now with the natural leaders of the minorities in jail, 
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the military is trying its own form of negotiations—but with irresponsible 
leaders committed to using violence in order to gain their ends. 

Between June and November representatives of nearly every under- 
ground group came to Rangoon to discuss their grievances. Most of them 
used the opportunity to propagandize the public rather than to negotiate 
in good faith. This was especially true of the two Communist parties. Most 
-of them made impossible demands, such as a general cease fire, a with- 
drawal of the army from forward positions, or a national convention where 
everyone might participate and solve problems by majority rule. The 
military rulers tried to keep command of the situation, but the representa- 
tives of the insurgents dominated the proceedings through news confer- 
ences and rallies. As public criticism developed, the Revolutionary Council 
struck hard to silence it. Mass arrests were made in the middle of the 
night, and they removed such former responsible leaders as U Ba Swe, U 
Kyaw Nyein, Bo Khin Maung Gale, Justice Chan Htoon, U Win, and 
hundreds of others. The government’s attack upon the center and right- 
wing leaders emboldened the Communists and legal left-wing parties. 
However, the government’s unwillingness to accept the conditions laid 
down by the Communists and their sympathizers among the minorities led 
the leftist National Unity Front to criticize the government publicly. 
Therefore, on November 14, the government broke off all negotiations 
with most of the insurgents and reversed its tactics. Mass arrests were 
made of leitists and Communists. In the face of this growing pattern of 
repression, the university students demonstrated and clashed with the 
authorities. The government responded by arresting their leaders and clos- 
ing the universities. As the year ended, the jails were again full of prison- 
ers and the power of the military was being sustained by the loyalty of the 
armed forces. The problem of national unity remained further from a 
solution than it had been at the beginning of the year. 

The past year revealed a great deal about the Burmese military leaders 
under pressure. Supremely confident of their ability, their patriotism, and 
the correctness of their goals, they plunged ahead on two fronts in order 
to set the forces of social revolution in motion. Despite their willingness to 
change course, to alter tactics, and to reassign priorities, they did not 
work with and trust either the educated elite or the natural leaders from 
whom they had seized power. With no popular base and with a majority 
of the nation’s elite in jail or in hiding, the military is more isolated than 
at any time in the past. As the government increases its use of force and 
terror, it becomes vulnerable to defections and divisions within its own 
ranks. The militarists argue that the ends justify the means, and they cite 
statistics of rising production and balanced budgets to prove the correct- 
ness of their methods. Most of their achievements were made between 
March 1962 and August 1963, when they emphasized reforms and im- 
provements. The real test is now at hand: can a revolution be made 
without the people and their natural leaders? 
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NEPAL: THE QUIET MONARCHY 


LEO E. ROSE 





In a year in which instability was the rule rather than the 
exception in much of Asia, Nepal enjoyed one of its quieter and less 
eventful periods. External factors, including the tenuous stalemate between 
India and China, were primarily responsible for this happy condition. By 
the beginning of 1963, the political situation had turned much more fav- 
orable for King Mahendra than had been the case during most of 1962 
when serious challenges to the regime flourished. In the wake of the Sino- 
Indian conflict, however, the Nepali Congress leader-in-exile in India, 
Subarna Shamsher, formally terminated the movement against the royal 
regime that had seriously disrupted the administrative and security sys- 
tems in parts of Nepal. 

King Mahendra emerged from this crisis with his prestige greatly en- 
hanced. A direct challenge from Nepal’s largest and most popular political 
party had been successfully surmounted, an achievement that gained add- 
ed significance in Nepal due to the widespread assumption that the move- 
ment had enjoyed at least tacit support from some political sources in 
India. By now it was clear that the circumstances under which the Rana 
regime had been overthrown in 1951 were not to be repeated in 1963. As 
a result, the opposition forces within Nepal, whatever their political or 
ideological orientation, were badly disorganized and dispirited. Many of 
the King’s critics, including some prominent Nepali Congress leaders, had 
been skeptical about a campaign based on violence and terrorism from the 
beginning, but had nevertheless hoped that the regime would be forced 
into granting major political concessions. This had not occurred, however, 
and there now seemed to be no reasonable alternative to at least limited 
cooperation with the regime in an attempt to encourage liberalization 
from within. 

And indeed, there was speculation in late 1962 that the King would take 
advantage of the situation to seek peace with dissident forces, including 
the banned political parties. Nothing of the sort happened. Instead, the 
King moved quickly and decisively to consolidate his own political struc- 
ture in which no scope was permitted for party activity, and which repre- 
sented, at least in its initial stage, a very modest liberalization at best. By 
April, the three upper tiers of the new Panchayat system—the District, 
Zonal and National Panchayats—had been elected. Legislation pertaining 
to the powers, functions and election procedures of the upper level 


1A four-tier Panchayat system, in which the three higher levels ‘are elected 
indirectly, is the dominant feature of the new political system in Nepal. ` 
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Panchayats, was speedily enacted. Normal bureaucratic dilatoriness was 
not permitted to impede the prompt completior. of this task. All these laws 
were promulgated within a few weeks, and elections to the Panchayats 
were conducted almost before the ink was dry on the official gazettes—at 
least one year earlier than most Nepali political leaders had assumed 
would be the case. 

The National Panchayat (or “Parliament” ander Panchayat Raj) elec- 
tion results were indicative of the crazy-quiķ pattern of contemporary 
Nepali politics. Most of the major political leaders had kept strictly aloof 
from the lower level Panchayats and the class organizations, the principle 
vehicles for election to the National Panchayat. Presumably, this reflected 
both their disapproval of these new institutions as well as their presump- 
tion that the Panchayat system, in its entiretr, would never really func- 
tion. Thus, when elections to the upper level Panchayats were suddenly 
and unexpectedly announced, the frontline politicians found themselves 
almost totally excluded. Several attempted to imsinuate themselves into the 
Panchayats and class organizations at the last moment, but with little 
success. 

Nevertheless, a substantial majority of the membership of the National 
Panchayat have a political party background, though usually as second- 
rank leaders. Approximately 20-25% had been affiliated with the Nepali 
Congress, 15% with the Communist Party, and another 20% with other 
major parties prior to the royal coup in December 1960.? The significance 
of this party affiliation is difficult to ascertain, >f course, since it is uncer- 
tain whether these members have retained a sense of party loyalty. Prob- 
ably some have not. But most informed Kathmandu opinion was that a 
majority in the National Panchayat would support the legalization of 
parties if given an opportunity to vote on this iss.te. 

The King, however, has made it amply clear that he disfavors the re- 
emergence of parties at this time. In the messege from the Throne at the 
inaugural session of the National Panchayat, King Mahendra referred 
specifically to the new political structure as a “partyless Panchayat sys- 
tem.” Perhaps heeding the error Ayub Khan had made in Pakistan on this 
same issue, the King was careful to deny the National Panchayat any 
voice in this decision. One day prior to the inaugural session of the 
Legislature, new legislation was enacted which retained the total ban on 
political party activity. 

Was the King being too cautious? The first National Panchayat has 
proven a comparatively docile body, if anything over-responsive to hints 
from the Palace. Doubtless the fate that had befallen Nepal’s last elected 
Parliament was still a vivid memory to Nationel Panchayat members, but 


2Exact figures on party affiliations are not easily calculated since the biograph- 
ies of the National Panchayat members published in the government daily Gor- 
khapatra usually did not specify Nepali Congress membership unless the person 
had left the party before December 1960. 
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other factors were probably equally inhibiting. The prestige of the Nation- 
al Panchayat, for instance, had been seriously undermined at the very 
moment of its formation, when a large number of new laws—including a 
land reform act, several taxation and revenue acts, and a Supreme Court 
act—-were enacted by royal decree shortly before the first meeting of the 
National Panchayat. By contrast, only two minor bills were presented to 
the National Panchayat for consideration during its first session. 


The record of the second (budget) session was scarcely more impres- 
sive, for the budget was approved as presented after only a perfunctory 
debate. Obviously the National Panchayat has not yet carved out a signifi- 
cant role for itself and, indeed, it is questionable whether a body so 
constituted and empowered should be expected to do more than it has. The 
immediate objectives of the membership are limited, centering around the 
demand for the revision of the curious provision in the 1962 Constitution 
under which the proceedings of the National Panchayat are held in cam- 
era. 


The inauguration of Panchayat Raj was also marked by some superfi- 
cial changes in the functioning and character of the executive branch of 
government. For one thing, the King no longer serves as his own de facto 
Prime Minister, as a Chairman of the Council of Ministers has now been 
appointed, Furthermore, the new Ministers were drawn entirely from the 
ranks of the National Panchayat, presumably to provide the government 
with at least the outward appearance of parliamentary democracy. 


These changes may prove to be more nominal than real, however. No 
one doubts that the final decision on all important matters, and most 
unimportant ones as well, still rests with the Palace. The Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers lacks the status and prestige of the Prime Minister 
under the 1959 Constitution. The procedure for the selection of Ministers 
also may not be as important as might be assumed. The National 
Panchayat does not participate in the selection of Ministers in any way. In 
appointing a new cabinet, the King selected several members of the Na- 
tional Panchayat that he himself had nominated to that body, thus giving 
him considerably more latitude in cabinet formation than if his choice 
was limited to elected members. 


These procedures are fully in the spirit of the new political system. 
Shortly after assuming full powers in December 1960, King Mahendra 
made it clear that a long period of “guidance” was necessary before the 
Nepali people would be ready for democracy. A National Guidance Min- 
istry was established for this purpose, and it was this institution that 
provided most of the stimulus for the creation of Panchayats and class 
organizations. With the completion of the National Panchayat elections, 
however, major changes were effected in the “guidance” system with the 
abolition of the National Guidance Ministry. This did not signify the end 
of “guidance” per se, however, as all the powers and functions of the old 
Ministry were transferred either to the Panchayat Department or to a 
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newly appointed National Guidance Council, which was established out- 
side of the regular Secretariat set-up. 

Why were these changes in the “guidance” system considered neces- 
sary? The National Guidance Ministry had become unpopular in some 
quarters, but there was no perceptible demanc for its abolition. It would 
seem more likely that this was merely another <acet of the King’s efforts to 
maintain a delicate balance between official ins-itutions in order to prevent 
the concentration of power anywhere other than the Throne. Perhaps the 
National Guidance Ministry was carving out too central a role for itself in 
the new political set-up to suit the Palace. It is suggestive that the powers 
and functions of the Ministry have now been cerefully divided between the 
Panchayat Ministry and National Guidance Council, the latter of which is 
not subject to ministerial control. As might 5e expected, the result has 
been a temporary disarray and confusion in tae “guidance” system, thus 
permitting the Panchayats and class organizations greater freedom of 
action than the central authorities may think >roper. And indeed, it will 
probably prove difficult to reimpose the degree of “guidance” exerted 
previously by the National Guidance Ministry. Few of the political leaders 
and lower level officials will miss the “guidarce,” but its absence could 
easily lead to a complex struggle between the numerous new institutions 
whose territorial and subjective jurisdiction have seldom been precisely 
defined. 

Domestic political trends, important as they may have been, were over- 
shadowed by developments in Nepal’s external relations. At the beginning 
of the year there was some apprehension in official circles in Kathmandu 
that China would renew its aggressive policy against India after the winter 
lull, eventually involving Nepal in spite of its best efforts to pursue a 
neutralist policy. The defeats inflicted upon India in November 1962 had 
seriously undermined confidence in the capacity of the Indian army to 
protect Nepal, whose northern borders were totally exposed and indefensi- 
ble. The immediacy of the threat gradually receded, however, due to 
China’s increasing isolation within the Communist bloc and the unfavor- 
able reaction to Peking’s behavior in much of the non-aligned world. The 
expressed intention of the Western Powers to cid India prepare militarily 
was also carefully noted in Kathmandu. 

Certainly the most significant, and in some ways unexpected, aspect. of 
Nepal’s external relations in 1963 was the fundamental improvement in its 
relations with India and the somewhat greater caution with which Kath- 
mandu approached contacts with China. This was,-of course, another 
consequence of the Sino-Indian conflict which had thrown the ‘delicate 
balance of power between these two powers askew. Nepal considers its 
existence as dependent upon the maintenance of this balance, and any 
drastic changes in either direction would: be viewed -with alarm in Kath- 
mandu. Prevailing conditions made a rapprockement with: New Delhi es- 
sential, particularly since it was’ now possible o ‘do so-on terms. favorable 
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The visit of. the Indian Home Minister to Nepal in March, followed 
closely by the Indian Chief-of-Staff, apparently reassured King Mahendra 
about New Delhi’s attitude toward his regime, a point that had discomfit- 
ted.Indo-Nepali relations since the December 1960 coup. King Mahendra’s 
two tours of India in August and September were by all odds the most 
satisfactory to both parties of any of his visits to the plains. .The final 
stage of his denouement was President Radhakrishnan’s four day statė 
visit to Nepal in November. For the first time in nearly a. decade, no 
incidents of any kind marred the visit of a leading, Indian ‘official, some- 
thing that would have been highly unlikely even six months earlier.- 

This is, of course, merely symptomatic of an improvement: in relations 
and. does not mean that all the questions that have perturbed Indo- Nepali 
relations in recent years have been settled. There are still important issues 
apon which Kathmandu and New Delhi do not see eye-to-eye. Most basic, 
perhaps, are Nepal’s efforts to diversify its trade and economic relations 
which have led to the adoption of policies that New Delhi views as detri- 
mental to Indian interests. But even on this difficult question there was 
considerable progress in 1963. Not only were the terms of trade between 
India and Nepal. changed to the latter’s advantage,. but the procedures 
governing Nepali imports in transit through India were liberalized. Furth- 
ermore, India agreed to facilitate trade between Pakistan and Nepal which 
by. necessity. had to. pass through Indian territory. New. Delhi was even 
careful to refrain from commenting on Nepal’s trade relations with China 
or on the construction of the Kathmandu-Tibet road, though it was appar- 
ent that Indian distress with these programs had not disappeared. If 
reports are correct, Nepal has assured India that this road would not be 
used to strengthen Chinese forces in Tibet as New Delhi had apprehended 
when the road agreement was first signed. 

The obvious necessity of- maintaining friendly ties with China while 
moving closer to India was one of the more delicate problems facing 
Kathmandu in 1963. China enjoys too powerful a position in the border 
regions for Nepal to risk a deterioration in relations. Nevertheless, there 
were some indications that the trend toward increasingly closer contacts 
with Peking had been halted, and possibly even slightly reversed. By the 
end of the year, the imbalance that had been so glaringly evident in 
Nepal’s relations with its two giant neighbors in ‘1961-1962 had been 
righted, and if anything Kathmandu seemed to be leaning slightly towards 
New Delhi rather than Peking. Here again the Indians can thank China’s 
ageressive policy on the border for this fortuitous change in circumstances. 

The ungracious way in which China suddenly dropped two of its four 
economic aid projects in Nepal has also for the first time raised doubts 
about the efficacy and value of Chinese economic assistance, which previ- 
ously had escaped the kinds of criticism frequently cast at the Indian and 
American aid programs. Peking also appears to be slightly piqued that its 
intensive wooing of Nepal has not achieved better results. Chinese state- 
ments now speak of friendship and support for the Nepali people rather 
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than the Nepali government, a terminological shift that could presage an 
eventual change in Chinese policy toward King Mahendra. The Sino- 
Soviet rift adds a further complication for Peking’s current support of the 
royal regime. The pro-China wing of the Nepal Communist party is pre- 
sently in exile in India espousing revolutionary tactics against the Nepal 
government, while the pro-Soviet wing of the party is tacitly supporting 
the King. The situation has become even more ludicrous recently because 
of the tendency for the “royalist” communists zo assume a moderately pro- 
Indian position vis-à-vis the Sino-Indian dispute, presumably at the insti- 
gation of the Soviet Union and the nationalist wing of the Communist 
Party of India. 


A combination of internal and external factcrs, in particular the stabili- 
zation of the royal regime and the improvement in relations with India, 
has had a strong impact upon political trends in Nepal. By the end of 
1963, there were signs of a gradual liberalization, exemplified most dra- 
matically by the resignation of Dr. Tulsi Giri as Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers in December. Whether rightly or wrongly, Dr. Giri had been 
associated in the public mind with certain policy stances, including a pro- 
China orientation, that were no longer in vozue. His successor had not 
been chosen by the end of the year, so it is still uncertain whether the 
changes the King has in mind will be as drastic as expected in some 
quarters. Nevertheless, New Delhi and demccratic sentiment in Nepal 
greeted this development enthusiastically, presumably because any feasible 
alternative could only be an improvement from their point of view. 
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CEYLON: A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 
ROBERT N. KEARNEY 


The past year has been a period of consolidation in Ceylon, 
relatively free from the violence and conflict which have marred many 
recent years. The Sri Lanka Freedom party (S.L.F.P.) government has 
attempted to continue the egalitarian and Sinhalese nationalist trends evi- 
dent amidst the confusion and instability since 1956. The present govern- 
ment came to power in 1960 headed by Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the wi- 
dow of Prime Minister S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike who was assassinated in 
1959, and it is pledged to carry out the policies of the dead Prime 
Minister. Although Bandaranaike’s policies were not free of ambiguity, 
they seemed to call for an attack on privilege and the satisfaction of 
growing demands for recognition of the Sinhalese-speaking, Buddhist ma- 
jority. Political and communal strife contributed to delay in implementing 
the intended reforms after 1960 and at times made the survival of the 
government seem uncertain. 

In 1963, the convulsions which had shaken the S.L.F.P. the year before 
abated and the Sirimavo Bandaranaike government appeared to be firmly 
in power. A state of emergency, originally imposed on April 17, 1961, at 
the time of a Tamil satyagraha connected with the language controversy 
and extended as a result of an attempted coup d’état early in 1962, was 
allowed to lapse on May 1. A cabinet reshuffle early in the year resulted in 
many changed portfolios but few new faces, and it apparently did not 
indicate a major change of policy or shift of power within the govern- 
ment. However, a gradual attrition of the 5.L.F.P.’s narrow parliamentary 
majority continued, with two Parliamentary Secretaries bolting the party 
during the year. Government proposals to regulate the island’s press and 
take over the large Lakehouse and Times of Ceylon newspaper chains 
prodded the deeply divided opposition parties into a rare show of unani- 
mity in protest. The relatively conservative United National party, the 
largest of the opposition parties, was particularly vigorous in denouncing 
interference with the press as a step toward the destruction of democracy 
in Ceylon. 

Reform of the Bureaucracy: Attempts to eliminate vestiges of colonial- 
ism and social privilege, major ingredients of post-1956 politics, have led 
to efforts to democratize and nationalize the public service, commencing 
with the substitution of Sinhalese for English as the official language in 
1956. Two significant if belated administrative reforms of 1963, the aboli- 
tion of the Ceylon Civil Service and the headman system, represented a 
continuation of these political trends. 

The Ceylon Civil Service (C.C.S.), the island’s miniature counterpart of 
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the famous Indian Civil Service, was foundec at the beginning of British 
rule and formed an exclusive bureaucratic elits which through much of the 
colonial period set apart the British colonial officers from their Ceylonese 
subordinates.’ Although after independence tne approximately 200 mem- 


bers of the C.C.S. formed a small minority of administrative officers, they 
continued to enjoy special advantages and status. The distinctions main- 
tained by the C.C.S. were widely attacked efter 1956 as a remnant of 
colonialism and an obvious anomaly in an -ndependent Ceylon. Despite 
repeated denunciations by politicians and proposals for change, reform 
was delayed, reportedly in part because of resistance by influential C.C.S. 
members. Finally, on May 1, 1963, the 150-yzar-old C.C.S. passed out of 
existence and its members were incorporated into a Unified Administra- 
tive Service composed of 1, 030 officers. 


The ancient headman system linked the governmental administrative 
apparatus to the rural population through tke traditionally eminent and 
influential families of the locality. European colonial officials chose head- 
men almost exclusively from among the estesmed high-caste landowning 
families of the village, and this practice hac. not greatly changed after 
independence. With the spread of democratic and nationalist attitudes, the 
headmen, who had been reputed to possess great political influence in 
elections to the colonial legislature, came under attack as undemocratic, 
semi-feudal, frequently arbitrary or corrupt, end tainted by long coopera- 
tion with colonial rulers. Village leadership bagan to. pass from the long- 
established wealthy families to the village traders, Sinhalese-educated 
school teachers, and ayurvedic physicians, wao were a major source of 
support for S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike. Symbolizing the changes of ideology 
and power in the countryside, the once preud headman was replaced 
during 1963 by a gramasevaka (village servant) with curtailed powers, 
who was not required to be a resident of the loczlity. 


Despite many difficulties, the government în 1963 reiterated its deter- 
mination to complete the transition to Sinhalse as the sole language of 
administration by January 1, 1964. In the year ending in February 1963, 
1,157 public servants recruited before 1956 r=tired on grounds that they 
were unable to work in Sinhalese.? The grcwing use of the Sinhalese 
language and of Sinhalese public servants ir government offices in the 
Tamil-speaking areas led the Federal party, the chief Tamil party, late in 
1963 to renewed opposition to the “Sinhalese only” policy, this time by 
organizing a social and economic “boycott” ef all public service officers 
using the Sinhalese language in the administration of the Tamil areas. 


1Two works published during 1963 provide infomation on the development of 
the Ceylonese bureaucracy. See Sir Charles Jeffries, Ceylon: The Path to Inde- 
pendence (New York: Praeger, 1963); and A. J. Wilson, “The Public Services 
in Ceylon,” in C. R. Hensman (ed.), The Public Zervices and the People (Com- 
munity Pamphlet no. 3; Colombo: Community Institute, 1963), pp. 9-37. 

2Ceylon News, March 14, 1963. 
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Marxist Unity and Dissension: The long-divided Ceylonese Marxists 
moved toward a tentative unity in 1963, as the first echoes of Sino-Soviet 
disagreements appeared within ihe Ceylon Communist party. A Trotskyist- 
Stalinist rupture in the original Marxian Lanka Sama Samaja party 
(L.5.S.P.) during the Second World War led to the creation of the Ceylon 
Communist party and the affiliation of the L.S.S.P. with the Trotskyist 
Fourth International. A 1950 split in the L.S.S.P. produced a third Marx- 
ian party, which was originally called the Viplavakari (Revolutionary) 
Lanka Sama Samaja party, but in 1959 appropriated the name Mahajana 
Eksath Peramuna (M.E.P.) from the defunct coalition of S.W.R.D. Band- 
aranaike, to which it had belonged. Relations among the Marxian parties 
have been acrimonious, but the idea of Left unity never disappeared. It 
seems that the growing pressure for Left unity was in major part a 
response to frustrations resulting from the Marxists’ failure to improve 
their strength in the fifteen years of independence and inability to profit 
from the popular political awakening since the 1950’s, which has been 
expressed largely in language and religious rather than class terms. 

Among the principal problems recently dividing the Marxists have been 
the language issue and the question of support for the Sri Lanka Freedom 
party government. The M.E.P. (then the V.L.S.S.P.) early and the Com- 
munists belatedly embraced “Sinhalese only” as the official language, but 
the L.S.S.P. remained firmly committed to official use of both Sinhalese 
and Tamil. Since their expulsion from the 5.W.R.D. Bandaranaike cabinet 
in 1959, the -M.E.P. leaders have been among the most vociferous oppon- 
ents of the 5.L.F.P., while the Communists have insisted on support for 
the S.L.F.P. government to prevent a return to power of the “reactionary” 
United National party. After initial support, the L.S.S.P. with some vacil- 
lation has moved toward opposition to the government. Growing Marxist 
disenchantment with Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s government from the end 
of 1961 to early 1963 led to the achievement of a degree of unity among 
the parties. one 

For the first time in more than twenty years, the Marxists staged a 
common May Day parade and rally in 1963. The May Day resolutions 
and speeches contained sharp criticism of the government.? The following 
August, the three parties formally established a United Left Front with a 
common program. Included in the program was the customary Marxist 
demand for the nationalization of foreign and large locally owned enter- 
prises, the acceptance of “Sinhalese only” as the official language ‘with 
regional concessions to Tamil, and a call for worker participation in 
management, the latter a favorite L.S.S.P. objective. 

_ As the Left was achieving a degree of unity which, if tentative and 
uncertain, had not been equalled in two decades, the Communist party was 
faced with open dissension reflecting the ideological differences and strug- 
gle for world Communist leadership between Communist China and the 


3Times of Ceylon, May 1 and 2, 1963. 
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Soviet Union. The Ceylon Communist party Lad earlier affirmed its com- 
plete support for the leadership of Moscow and this position was restated 
in a Central Committee resolution adopted in October 1963, which sharply 
criticized the Chinese line and condemned the Chinese for disrupting the 
international Communist movement. At about the same time divisions 
within the party on the question, which had been rumored for some time, 
became public. Simultaneous with the reaffirmation of support for the 
Soviet Union, the Communist leadership expeted from the party the gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist-controlled Ceylon Trade Union Federa- 
tion, N. Sanmugathasan, for persistently defying the party leadership by 
seeking to win support for the Chinese line within the party. In setting 
out the charges against Sanmugathasan, the Central Committee claimed 
that he had used his trade union position and had created a “party within 
the party” to oppose the party leaders. It wes also claimed that he had 
opposed and attempted to obstruct formatior of the United Left Front. 
The Communist leaders also found it necessary to move against the dis- 
semination of pro-Chinese literature by members of the party. In a public 
retort to the Central Committee, Sanmugathasan vigorously attacked the 
Soviet party and the Ceylonese Communist leadership, and systematically 
defended and praised the Chinese.* The Ceyloa Communist party appears 
to remain as the most outspoken Asian supporter of Moscow, with the pro- 
Soviet leadership still firmly in control of the party organization. However, 
the extent of dissension within the party renks and the party’s trade 
unions cannot yet be gauged and it seems likely that the full impact of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute is still to be felt. 

The Foreign Relations of Ceylon: The government of Ceylon in 1963 as 
in preceding years was preoccupied with a iost of domestic problems. 
Developments in its foreign relations largely represented responses to do- 
mestic issues and emotions. Thus, a nationalist-derived hostility to capital- 
ism and particularly foreign capitalist ventures in Ceylon troubled the 
relations between Ceylon and the United States early in the year. Ceylon, 
which previously had been denied American aid under the Battle Act for 
trading with Communist China, became the first country to which Ameri- 
can aid was cut off for failure to compensate American firms for nationa- 
lized property. 

In April 1962, Ceylon had taken over and vested in a public Petroleum 
Corporation a part of the petroleum distribution and storage facilities of 
the British and American Shell, Caltex, and Stanvac oil companies. The 
Petroleum Corporation immediately began to import and distribute petrol- 
eum from the Soviet Union at prices below those charged by the western 
companies. The government had promised compensation for the nationa- 
lized facilities, but negotiations dragged on inconclusively. In February 
1963, the United States announced suspension of its aid program to Cey- 


4The charges and counter-charges are extensively quoted in Ceylon News, Nov. 
7, 1963. 
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lon under provisions of the 1962 foreign aid act requiring termination of 
aid to countries failing to pay compensation for nationalized American 
property. The Ceylonese reaction was one of outrage and anger. Charges 
of economic imperialism and the use of foreign aid to, pressure Ceylon on 
matters of domestic concern .were hurled. A Marxist-sponsored rally was 
warned that American aid was intended as a weapon of political coer- 
cjon.® Although the Ceylonese government continued to promise eventual 
compensation, negotiations with the oil companies were broken off and the 
government suggested that it would nationalize the remaining property of 
the companies. 

The much-publicized suppression of Buddhists by the Ngo Dinh Diem 
regime in South Viet Nam stirred Buddhist emotions in Ceylon and led to 
demands for intervention during 1963.-Ceylonese Buddhists in the last 
decade have militantly protested against educational and other advantages 
of the Roman Catholic minority in Ceylon; and denunciations of alleged 
Catholic reactionary conspiracies reached a high pitch after the foiled 
coup d’état of January 1962, in which a number of Catholics were in- 
volved. The role which Ceylon had played in the Sino-Indian dispute in 
late 1962 inspired demands that Ceylon convene a conference of Buddhist 
nations to deal with the South Viet Nam situation. The Ceylonese repre- 
sentative at the United Nations urged U.N. action to protect the Vietna- 
mese Buddhists. Ceylonese concern declined only on the overthrow of the 
Diem regime. 

A ten-day goodwill visit to the Soviet Union by Madame Bandaranaike 
in October produced a promise by Nikita Khrushchev that he would make 
a trip to Ceylon in the near future. Climaxing the visit was a joint Soviet- 
Ceylonese communique praising Ceylon’s neutralism and Khrushchev’s 
contributions to world peace and totally condemning all remnants of colo- 
nialism in the world. The Russians singled out Ceylonese efforts in the 
Sino-Indian dispute for praise as furthering peace in Asia. 

While the events of 1963 in Ceylon lacked the drama and explosiveness 
of those of many recent years, they represented a continuation of funda- 
mental trends emanating from the growth of nationalist and populist sen- 
timent among the Sinhalese in the past decade. It is highly probable that 
those forces will continue to be a dominant influence on Ceylonese devel- 
opments for some years to come. 


Times of Ceylon, Feb. 17, 1963. 
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INDIA IN 1963: A YEAR OF TRAVAIL 
MARGARET W. FISHER 





: As 1963 opened, attention in India remained largely focused 
on peril from the north. Efforts continued on several levels to fathom both 
the ultimate intentions and the probable next moves of Communist China. 
Popular anger over the debacle in the North-East Frontier area was by no 
means assuaged, but an investigation into the causes of unpreparedness in 
this area had been promised, and the Government had received pledges of 
support from all sides. The mood of the country, although not without a 
tinge of anxiety, appeared to be one of readiness to accept whatever might 
befall in the task of ejecting Chinese intruders from Indian soil. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, were attempting to capitalize on both their 
recent successes and sudden withdrawal, and pressure India into negotia- 
tions under terms which might have appeared on the surface to be gener- 
ous, but which in actuality imposed conditions which would have left 
India open to renewed Chinese attack at will.t An impasse with respect to 
negotiations had been reached, with the rejection by India of the Chinese 
proposals and by China of Nehru’s counter proposal that first the latest 
Chinese aggression be vacated and the status quo ante 8 September 1962 
be restored. 

During January, the six non-aligned nations? sponsoring what have 
come to be known as the Colombo Conference proposals intensified their 
efforts to bring India and China to the conference table. These efforts were 
unsuccessful, and the Colombo Conference proposals appear unlikely ever 
to serve their announced purpose. They have nevertheless performed a 
role in Sino-Indian relations which is not yet played out, and therefore 
deserve some attention here. 

These new proposals, initially kept secret, had been purposely phrased 
in vague terms, in the hope that eventually mutually acceptable definitions 
could be found. Basic principles had been taken from both the Chinese 
and Indian positions. From the former was taken Chinese withdrawal and 
the creation of a demilitarized zone, and from the latter the principle that 
there should be no fresh gains from aggression. When the proposals were 
brought to New Delhi from Peking by the Ceylonese delegation there was 
some confusion as to whether or not the Chinese had accepted them. 
Prime Minister Sirimavo Bandaranaike reported that they had been ac- 
cepted “in principle,” but her nephew, Felix Bandaranaike, was of the 
opinion that the proposals were unacceptable to the Chinese Government. 


1See Margaret W. Fisher, Leo E. Rose, and Robert A. Huttenback, Himalayan 
Battleground: Sino-Indian Rivalry in Ladakh (New York: Praeger, 1963), pp. 
136-138. 


2Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, the United Arab Republic, and Ghana. 
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In any event, the Indian Government could not afford to bind itself to 
stipulations whose meaning was in doubt, and asked to have ambiguities 
cleared up. From the clarifications supplied by the delegations of Ceylon, 
Ghana, and the United Arab Republic, the following position emerged. 


In the eastern sector (east of Bhutan) both sides would be entitled to 
move their forces to the McMahon Line excepz in the Thagla (Che Dong) 
and Longju areas, which would be subject tc negotiation and would not 
be occupied by either side pending settlement of the dispute. The Indians 
would be barred from two posts which they claimed (Dhola and Longju), 
but were otherwise in agreement. The Chinese wanted both sides to with- 
draw 20 kilometers from the McMahon Line—an arrangement which 
would be much to their advantage. 


In the middle sector (between Nepal and Ledakh) the status quo would 
be maintained and the Barahoti (Wu-je) dispute settled by negotiation. 
Here again the Chinese were proposing a 20-kKilometer withdrawal by both 
sides, from which they would gain a distinct advantage. 


In the western sector (the Ladakh border) a demilitarized zone of 20 
kilometers was to be created by Chinese withirawal; the Indians were to 
stay where they were, and the zone separating their military posts was to 
be administered, pending a final solution of tae border dispute, by “civil- _ 
ian posts of both sides.” The location, number, and composition of these 
posts were to be subject to negotiation. 

For India, the determination of the line from which the Chinese were to 
withdraw was of crucial importance since in this sector Chinese maps over 
the years had shown steadily advancing claims, with quite different lines 
each identified as “the line of actual control as of 7 November 1959.’ 
The withdrawal line sponsored by the Colomko Conference was drawn on 
Indian maps from information provided by the delegates in accordance 
with “Maps III and V” as circulated by the Chinese Government.* The 
Indian “existing military position” was defined as this same line. Pre- 
sumably, the line in question was the Chin2se version of “the line of 
actual control as of 7 November 1959” as published in November, 1962.5 
This line is not acceptable to the Government cf India as a depiction of the 
actual position as of 7 November 1959, but it appears to be acceptable as a 
withdrawal line in the “package deal” represented by the Colombo Con- 


3See “China’s Subtle Deceit,” by Mrs. Lakshmi Menon (Minister of State, 
External Affairs Ministry) in National Herald Lucknow), January 13, 1963, 
Est. 

4Prime Minister Nehru, when questioned in Parliament, stated that the Chinese 
maps themselves had not been shown to him. See Government of India, Lok Sabha 
Debates, Third Session, Second Part, Vol. XI, No. 28, 5753-5759, 

5The. People’s Republic of China, The Sino-Irdian Boundary Question (Pe- 
king: November, 1962). See also maps in K. Krishna Rao, The Sino-Indian 
Boundary Question and International Law (New Delhi: The Indian Society of 
International Law, 1963). 
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ference proposals and accompanying clarifications.* Although Nehru’s 
demand for the restoration of the status quo ante 8 September 1962 was 
not completely met—a few posts west of Spanggur Lake would be lost—the 
situation resulting from Chinese withdrawal was on the whole favorable. 
Chinese demands in this sector would have brought about the complete 
elimination of Indian influence in the Ladakhi corridor—a result which 
Chinese arms had not been able to achieve. 


In the light of these clarifications, the Indian Government promptly 
accepted the proposals, subject to the approval of the Indian Parliament. 
The Parliament’s approval was signified by the defeat (59 votes in favor 
to 349 against) of a motion to reject the proposals, in a division which 
found the Communists voting with the Congress Party against an otherwise 
solid opposition.’ Some Opposition leaders were against accepting any 
proposals for negotiation as damaging to national morale. They also 
feared that Chinese acceptance of the proposals could lead only to intermi- 
nable discussions during which the cease-fire line might acquire a kind of 
permanence which would place additional obstacles in the way of restor- 
ing Indian boundaries. Nehru, on the other hand, appeared to believe that 
India had everything to gain and nothing to lose from acceptance. He 
argued that if the Chinese refused to accept the proposals they would put 
themselves in the wrong, and if they accepted them, India’s position would 
be improved. 


In the event, the matter turned out to be far less clear-cut. Even before 
the debate was held in the Indian Parliament, the Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Marshal Chen Yi, had explained his government’s acceptance “in 
principle” as meaning that the proposals could be used as a “preliminary 
basis” for direct talks with India, but that China reserved the right to 
discuss the “amendment” of certain points during the talks. That these 
“amendments” were far from innocuous became clear when the contents 
were made known of a letter from Chou En-lai received by Mrs. Banda- 
ranaike at this time. Although this letter also accepted the proposals “in 
principle,” it went on to propose sweeping changes which would have 
virtually reinstated the unacceptable October proposals made by China— 
the main difference being that this time the proposals were advanced as 
“Chinese interpretations” of the Colombo Conference proposals, and 
placed on an equal footing with what the Chinese chose to call “Indian 
interpretations.” In point of fact, of course, whether India had or had not 
offered suggestions to the Colombo Conference representatives, the clarifi- 
cations were the responsibility of the delegations of Ceylon, Ghana, and 


SIf this interpretation is correct, it explains why New Delhi must insist that 
the proposals be accepted in toto by China. 

TSee Government of India, loc. cit., No. 29, 5978-6132; No. 30, 6233-6398; and 
No. 31, 6506-6558 (23-25 January 1963). 

8See Asian Recorder, 19-25 February 1963, p. 5052. 
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the United Arab Republic. Furthermore, these clarifications were an inter- 
pretation of ambiguous wording, whereas the Chinese “interpreta- 
tions” were in important respects incompatable with the original pro- 
posals. Nevertheless, while the Indian claim to have accepted the proposals 
in contrast to Chinese “virtual rejection” of them is valid, the Chinese 
maneuver did manage to a large extent to shift the burden of explaining 
the intricacies of the situation back to India. 


Throughout 1963, these Colombo Confereace proposals continued to 
play a role in both Chinese and Indian efforts to influence world opinion, 
although Sino-Indian rivalry took on many otker forms as well. By far the 
greatest threat to Indian interests was posed by Pakistan’s readiness to 
make common cause with China against India. 


For a time it had seemed that the Chinese iavasion of India had served 
to bring Pakistan and India closer together. Under the prodding of 
Britain and the United States, whose experts made no secret of their belief 
that only through cooperative effort could the sub-continent be efficiently 
defended, a series of talks began between oficials of the two countries. 
The success of the talks, which began on 27 December 1962, was placed in 
jeopardy from the first by Pakistan’s annourcement, the day before the 
talks were to begin, that an agreement had been reached in principle with 
Communist China on the alignment of their Himalayan border, i.e., the 
Kashmir-Sinkiang border west of the Karakoram Pass, an area which 
India most earnestly claims as rightfully her own. New Delhi accepted 
President Ayub Khan’s explanation that the timing of this announcement 
had been fixed by Peking, and the Indo-Pekistani talks were held as 
scheduled. In all, six rounds of talks were held, until it was finally placed 
on record on 16 May that no agreement could be reached on a settlement 
of the Kashmir dispute. Pakistan chose to accept Chinese protestations at 
face value, and took the position that India was magnifying the danger 
from the north in order to obtain arms which would be used only against 
Pakistan. India, on the other hand, became convinced that Pakistan was 
attempting to turn the Indian plight to advantage by insisting upon exces- 
sive concessions in Kashmir as the price fcr cooperation, particularly 
when Pakistan once more rejected the Indiar offer of a “no war” pact. 
Pakistan’s further action in signing a border agreement,® which conceded 
to China important areas hitherto shown on Fakistani maps as belonging 
to Kashmir, could only make the defence of tha sub-continent more, rather 
than less, difficult. 


Relations between India and Pakistan worsened seriously throughout 
1963, reaching their lowest ebb since the partition of India. Pakistan 
worked in tandem with China, and China werked assiduously to isolate 
India. The Indian Government went to greater lengths than usual to 
counter Chinese propaganda activities in the task of placing the facts as 


9Signed in Peking on 2 March 1963. 
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she knew them before the rest of the world.t° In this effort, India may 
have been aided by the striking incongruity of the Sino-Pakistani alliance: 
even after allowing for a large measure of animosity toward India on the 
part of both China and Pakistan, the conclusion remains unavoidable that 
China was also interested—perhaps primarily so—in making use of both 
India and Pakistan in the context of the Sino-Soviet power struggle, and 
that Pakistan, similarly, was applying pressure against her Western allies. 

By year’s end, it appeared that India had made considerable progress in 
achieving her goals. Relations with the Western allies, the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe were cordial. Ties between the Governments of India 
and Nepal were stronger than ever. Chinese efforts to be taken as the 
benevolent friend of the entire Afro-Asian and Latin American world— 
including wayward India would she but mend her ways!—-had been 
damaged by Chinese rejection of Nehru’s offer to refer the frontier dis- 
putes to the International Court of Justice at The Hague, or to arbitration. 
Assessment of the degree of Indian success will be easier when it is known 
whether the next Afro-Asian conference will be of the “Belgrade type” 
(non-aligned), preferred by India, or of the “Bandung type” (free-for-all 
forum) which China and Pakistan wish to convene. 

Internal developments during 1963 followed a rather similar course— 
starting at a high point, then sagging, but regaining much of the lost 
ground. The spirit of unity, born of an upsurge of patriotism, which had 
characterized the Indian scene at the beginning of the year, was not long 
maintained. The sharp differences over the Colombo Conference proposals 
meant that the decision to accept them had bred feelings of frustration in 
many Indians which were not easily tolerated. For the average citizen— 
although, it should be emphasized, not for the Indian Government—the 
sense of emergency tended to evaporate, whereas irksome restrictions and 
compulsory savings schemes remained. 

Dissatisfaction and frustration were not long in finding political expres- 
sion. In May, three important by-elections resulted in the seating in 
Parliament of three of the administration’s severest critics: Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani, Ram Manohar Lohia, and Minoo R. Masani. The increasing 
demoralization of the populace was in part reflected in and in part ac- 
celerated by the reports in the daily press. It should be emphasized that 
affairs in India are seldom as dismal as press reports might lead one to 
believe,*! but nevertheless there could be little doubt that the prestige of 


10President Liu Shao-chi’s tour of foreign capitals was paralleled by President 
Radhakrishnan’s, and Chou En-lai’s tour of Africa by Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s, to 
mention only two instances among many. 

11The press of India is remarkably free. Although there is a “gutter” element, 
the English language dailies and their counterparts in the regional languages 
maintain, by and large, an enviably high standard. This press has a long tradi- 
tion, extending well back into the pre-independence period, of criticizing and 
admonishing Government. Such a press is indispensable to the functioning of a 
healthy democracy, and plays an important role as safety valve; at the same 
time, it doubtless often contributes to the spread of pessimism and discourage- 
ment, 
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both the Congress Party and the Nehru adrrinistration had seriously de- 
clined. 

It was not that the issues most frequently discussed were themselves 
new, but that the dimensions which they took on had become more alarm- 
ing. Regionalism had reached proportions wkich induced the Government 
to enact an “anti-secession” constitutional am=ndment (No. 16) providing 
penalties for those “questioning the sovereignty and integrity, of the 
Indian Union.” The Vivian Bose Report—the product of an inquiry which 
had taken over six years to complete—reveal:d sordid details of financial 
manipulation which made changes in the Ccmpany Law seem advisable. 
Charges of corruption were leveled at Chief Ministers and sustained with 
unprecedented vigor. Factionalism within tke Congress Party, and par- 
ticularly between its ministerial and organizetional wings, was paralyzing 
development in several important states. In Angust, for the first time in its 
history, the Indian Parliament debated a “Nc Confidence” motion against 
Prime Minister Nehru’s government. The result was a foregone conclusion 
—the motion was defeated by a vote of 61 ir. favor and 346 against—but 
to many observers the very fact that such a motion could arise marked the 
end of an era. The debate also highlighted the inescapable fact that despite 
India’s progress, the average income of far too many Indians was still 
pitiably close to the starvation level. In September, the Communists staged 
a mammoth march in New Delhi, in connection with a petition to the 
Parliament, said to bear more than ten mzllion signatures, demanding 
abolition of the Compulsory Deposit Scheme, a check on rising prices, and 
the nationalization of banks and the oil industry. Even though many of 
the marchers appeared to be not so much revolutionaries as country folk 
taking advantage of free transportation to cone to the capital and see the 
sights, nevertheless this demonstration was in dramatic contrast to the 
situation at the beginning of the year, when angry crowds had prevented 
the Communists from holding any public meet-ngs whatever. 

The gloom enveloping the capital was palpable, but was it justified? 
There was plenty of evidence in the hinterland, and especially in such 
bright spots in the economy as Madras, Maharashtra, and Punjab, that 
India was making real progress. New industries were springing up where 
none had been before. Problems abounded, 02 course. These were especial- 
ly acute in connection with the licensing system and other controls in the 
allocation of scarce industrial materials. No government anywhere could 
claim to have found the answers to problems arising from the mainten- 
ance of hampering controls, and the Indian sovernment’s efforts to solve 
these problems by increasing the restrictions offered scant hope for suc- 
cess. 

Somehow, by year’s end, much of the gleom had dissipated. Perhaps 
the change of mood began as the “Kamaraf Plan” began to take shape. 
This plan for resigning ministerial office to work for the reactivation of the 
party organization had been first devised by the Chief Minister of Madras, 
in an effort to strengthen the Congress Party in that state, against the 
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challenge of the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham.?? Prime Minister Nehru 
saw in such a plan of voluntary renunciation of office an “utterly unique” 
method which, if applied to the Chief Ministers in the states and senior 
Ministers at the Centre, could serve the best interests of both the Congress 
Party and the country. As a first step, the Prime Minister offered his own 
resignation. The Congress Working Committee, backed up by the All- 
India‘Congress Committee, accepted the plan but refused to allow Nehru 
to resign. Instead, the entire Cabinet and nearly all the Chief Ministers 
immediately resigned, placing in Nehru’s hands the entire responsibility 
for deciding who should relinquish power to take up organizational work. 
Nehru allowed nearly two weeks to elapse before announcing his decision, 
and then accepted the resignations of six senior Cabinet Ministers and an 
equal number of Chief Ministers’. 

It was not difficult for New Delhi commentators to pick flaws both in 
the Kamaraj Plan and in its implementation. Some of those chosen to 
relinquish office did not try to conceal the fact that their exit was scarcely 
voluntary. It could not be denied that some activities engaged in by the ex- 
Ministers were more harmful than helpful to the Congress organization. 
There was plenty of evidence that the plan had not been carefully thought 
out before it was put into operation. But it was equally clear that the 
novel procedure had attracted nation-wide interest, opening up new areas 
for political speculation. Long established political patterns in nearly half 
the states+®? had been altered, whether for better or for worse. The Prime 
Minister’s own political position, which for a time had appeared to be 
seriously weakened, had emerged demonstrably stronger than ever. The 
Congress Party had certainly been shaken up. Metropolitan commentators 
might remain unimpressed, but in the countryside renunciation of office 
could be expected to raise the party’s standing in popular estimation. 

In other ways, also, the Congress Party sought to shore up its threaten- 
ed position as the mainstay of the downtrodden. The AICC meeting at 
Jaipur in early November renewed and strengthened the Congress com- 
mitment to socialism, in a general thesis entitled “Democracy and Social- 
ism,” which was then to be presented to the annual Congress session. The 
statement confined itself largely to generalities, the meaning of which 
could only become clear when it came time to translate them into specific 
legislation or administrative programs. Any immediate definition of 
Congress “socialism” was avoided for the time being. Indeed, V. K. 
Krishna Menon was quoted as saying that any attempt to define socialism 


12The Dravida Munnetra Kazagham (DMK) is a local protest party which had 
made remarkable gains in the 1962 elections, becoming for the first time both the 
main opposition party in the state and a parliamentary party. The DMK had led 
anti-Hindi agitation, and prior to the adoption of the 16th (“anti-secession”) . 
Constitutional Amendment, had carried its antagonism to north Indian influence 
to the extent of demanding a sovereign Dravidistan. 


13Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, and Uttar 
Pradesh. 
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would only make confusion worse confounded. From the point of view of 
preserving the unity of the Congress Party, he was undeniably right. 
Although the Congress has usually contained a small “ginger” group 
which wished to push it leftward, Congress “socialism” is best described 
as a commitment in favor of social justice combined with a resistance to 
doctrinaire theories of how such social justice is to be attained. Prime 
Minister Nehru stated the situation succinctly when he wrote: 

To the vast mass of our people, the reality is a deeply felt but un- 
doctrinaire demand for better economic and social conditions, to which 
has now been added a troubled awareness of the Chinese threat and 
of the paramount need for safeguarding the nation’s independence 
and integrity. This is the basic situation that our policies are designed 
to meet.14 

The Indian Finance Minister, T. T. Krishnamachari, was somewhat more 
specific in describing the “positive socialism” to which he adhered. 

Its main accent is on performance as distinguished from privilege, 
on the enlargement of opportunities to all, irrespective of class, caste, 
inheritance, social status and the like. To some socialism appears to 
be synonymous with restraining the individual from exercising his 
initiative. To me, however, socialism, far from curbing the individual, 
seeks to stimulate and reward individual initiative and enterprise. 
But this enterprise has to be in the social interest rather than in the 
direction of promoting dynastic and monopolistic tendencies. Positive 
socialism of this kind cannot be achieved by mediaeval thinking. 
There must be a readiness to accept desirable social and institutional 
changes and to subject all our value judgments to the test of reason, 
science and social purpose. All these different ingredients that I have 
mentioned, namely, reward for work and merit, acceptance of change 
dictated by rational and scientific considerations, as well as care and 
concern for the weak and needy, are essential in a positive and dynamic 
concept of socialism which seeks to create a society with hope for all 
and want and fear for none.!ë 

Except for the suggestion of an unspecified degree of state coercion in the 
phrase “enterprise has to be in the social interest” [italics supplied], the 
Indian Finance Minister’s statement of goals could be endorsed by any 
leader of the capitalist democracies. 


During the final session of the Parliament, it appeared for a time that 
the Congress Party might have lost its familiar pragmatic moorings. 
Legislation intended to curb various abuses, but doctrinaire if not totali- 
tarian in some of its overtones, was introduced and passed in the lower 
House. In the end, however, the Parliament adjourned without enacting 
the legislation in question. 

14Jawaharlal Nehru, “Changing India,” Foreign Affairs, 41 (April, 1963), p. 
462 


16From his broadcast to the nation on 11 October 1963, as published in Indian 
Information, 6 (November 1, 1963), p. 684. 
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The year ended on a note of subdued optimism. The interim appraisal 
of the Third Five-Year Plan disclosed a disappointing rate of growth of 
the economy, but it could be argued that India, in holding her own 
against the population increase, had not done too badly. There had been 
serious shortfalls in the agricultural sector, but the current crop was 
promising. On the political front, recent events, despite the rout in the 
Goa elections, had favored the Congress Party and weakened its oppo- 
nents. The Socialist opposition parties had not been able to unite. Indeed, 
the Praja Socialist Party was itself split apart over whether or not Asoka 
Mehta should bé expelled for accepting the Deputy Chairmanship of the 
Planning Commission. The Communists, despite their apparent show of 
strength in the September march on Parliament, were also in disarray. 
The release from jail of many of the “Pro-Peking” Communists had pre- 
cipitated a severe factional dispute which threatened to overturn the cur- 
rent party leadership. The future activities of these parties would depend 
on the outcome of trials of strength at forthcoming annual conventions. It 
was already clear, however, that of all Indian parties, the Congress had 
the greatest reason for looking forward with confidence to 1964. 


MARGARET W. FISHER is associate research political scientist in the Center 
for South Asia Studies, University of California, Berkeley. 


PAKISTAN'S FOREIGN POLICY: AM ANALYSIS OF 
PAKISTANI FEARS AND INTERESTS 


KHALID BIN SAYZED 





Every country pursues her foreign policy in accordance ‘with 
her national interests. These interests deperxl upon a number of factors 
like cultural and historical traditions, geography, economic and political 
objectives. But in this medley of interests there often is an overriding 
objective which is not based purely on retional considerations. Every 
country has a ruling passion in her foreigr policy. When one calls it a 
passion, one is not suggesting that this is something entirely emotional or 
irrational. It may be based on genuine fears and hatreds which have 
accumulated over the years and which may be intertwined with material 
and religious considerations. Pakistan is no exception to this. Indeed very 
few countries were born in an atmosphere so surcharged with intense ill- 
will and mutual hatred as Pakistan was in 1°47 as a result of the partition 
of the sub-continent. Almost every action o Pakistan can be interpreted 
as being motivated by fear of India. She @mplains that India opposed 
her very formation and that her policy cf intense hostility continues 
unabated. India, both in manpower and matzrial and military strength, is 
vastly superior to Pakistan. Before India’s border clash with China, even 
with the aid Pakistan was receiving from the United States, her armed 
forces never exceeded more than one-third of India’s strength. After 
sixteen years of Pakistan’s independant existence, and even after India’s 
humiliating defeat in the border clash with China, Mr. Nehru in an inter- 
view declared that Indo-Pakistani “confederation remains our ultimate 
end.” 

Similarly, Pakistan alleges that India has been promoting subversive 
activity in East Pakistan and that in the ev2nt of a military conflict her 
first and relatively easy target would be East Pakistan. American aid to 
India has only accentuated Pakistan’s fear in the sense that a well- 
equipped Indian army meant for China in the North-East Frontier Agency 
would be “so positioned as to be able to wheel round swiftly to attack 
East Pakistan.”? Thus, Dawn in an edito~ial observed: “If the main 
concern of the Christian West is the containment of Chinese Communism, 
the main concern of Muslim Pakistan is the rontainment of militarist and 
militant Hinduism.”? One may find all this < bit exaggerated, but the fact 
remains that Pakistan joined the various defense pacts with the United 
States largely to protect her interests agaiast the future aggression of 


1The Round Table, March 1963, p. 182. 

2Mohammed Ayub Khan, “The Pakistan-American Alliance Stresses and 
Strains,” Foreign Affairs (January 1964), p. 204. 

3Dawn, April 26, 1963. 
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India. According to Pakistanis, Communism poses a threat to all and is 
not likely to make Pakistan its exclusive target whereas Indians themselves 
have made it clear more than once that Pakistan is their number one 
enemy. , 

In 1954, when the United States extended military aid to Pakistan, the 
Indian Government was assured by the United States that if Pakistan 
were to misuse this aid in an aggressive fashion against another country, 
the United States would immediately take appropriate action both within 
and without the United Nations to thwart such aggression. In November 
1962 there.took place a full turning of the circle when the United States 
extended military aid to India to help her against the Chinese attack and 
assured the Government of Pakistan that if India misused this aid against 
a country like Pakistan, the United States would resort to appropriate 
action in support of Pakistan both within and without the United Nations. 
But Pakistan’s complaint was that the attitude of the United States had 
undergone a radical change under the Kennedy administration and above 
all that it was grossly unfair to treat an allied country and a non-aligned 
country on a footing of equality. The United States as an ally of Pakistan 
should have made it clear to India that military assistance would be given 
to her only when and if she settled her outstanding problems like Kashmir 
with Pakistan. As long as a major source of tension like the Kashmir 
problem remained unresolved between India and Pakistan, massive mili- 
tary aid to India, particularly when all signs of a full-scale invasion of 
India by the Chinese had disappeared, was fraught with serious dangers 
to Pakistan’s security. One can understand such complaints from Pakistan. 
But the American position was by no means an enviable one. At a time 
when India was suffering reverses in her border clash with the Chinese, 
the United States would have added insult to injury by pressuring India to 
settle her dispute with Pakistan. However, another series of talks on 
Kashmir between India and Pakistan, largely as the result of the per- 
suasive efforts of Mr. Duncan Sandys, the British commonwealth Secre- 
tary, were held during the first half of 1963, but again no settlement was 
reached. 

Pakistanis are by no means ungrateful for the military and economic 
aid that they have received from the United States. But they do not 
hesitate to point out that they have also paid a price for it. In August 
1953, India and Pakistan had agreed that the Kashmir dispute should be 
settled through a fair and impartial plebiscite. But in December 1953, 
when Mr. Nehru came to know that Pakistan was planning to sign a 
mutual defense assistance agreement with the United States, he threatened 
that if Pakistan entered into such an agreement, there would be “a quali- 
tative change in the existing situation” with the result that the agreement 
on Kashmir would lapse. In May 1954, Pakistan signed the mutual de- 
fense agreement with the United States. The result was that the “qualita- 
tive change in the existing situation” that Mr. Nehru referred to did 
materialize and in May 1955 the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
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met for the last time and no agreement coald be reached on Kashmir. 
Since then, there were no direct negotiations on this issue until the 1963 
talks. Similarly, up to 1955, the Soviet Unicon had maintained a neutral 
position on the Kashmir dispute, but when in that year Pakistan became a 
member of the Baghdad Pact, the Soviet Union supported India’s position 
that a plebiscite in Kashmir was not desirakle and that Kashmir was an 
integral part of India. Since then, Pakistan has not been able to make any 
head-way in the Security Council on the Kashmir question largely because 
of the Soviet veto. Of course, one can argue that Pakistan entered the 
military alliances with her eyes open and that she could not hope to have 
the best of both worlds. 

But where Pakistanis are very bitter is over their right to use military 
assistance given to them by the United States in defending their territorial 
integrity. When Pakistan took military action against Afghanistan in the 
summer of 1961, the Government was indignant when the United States 
inquired whether American arms had been used in that military operation. 
Ayub’s usual rejoinder to such inquiries was that arms were not there to 
be stored in cotton wool but that they would be used when and if Pakistan 
thought her security was threatened. 

Pakistan and China: Contrary to such experiences, the Chinese be- 
havior in the eyes of Pakistanis has been politically impeccable. It was 
obvious that the SEATO Pact of which Pakistan was a member was 
primarily designed against the feared Chinese aggression. In the Bandung 
Conference in 1955, Chou En-lai was reported to have assured Prime 
Minister Muhammad Ali that the Chinese would not let Pakistan’s 
membership in the SEATO Pact come in tke way of the friendship be- 
tween the two countries. At first Pakistan did vote in favor of according 
U.N. membership to the Communist Government of China, but all her 
subsequent votes until 1960 were cast in favor of the Western-sponsored 
resolutions postponing consideration of the representation of China in the 
U.N. In spite of all this, the Chinese did not support India’s position over 
the Kashmir dispute nor did they support A ghanistan over the Pakhtun- 
istan issue. During 1962, when negotiations were taking place between 
China and Pakistan as regards the delineation of their common frontier in 
Kashmir, India lodged a strong protest and announced that since Pakistan 
was in illegal possession of Kashmir territory, India would not recognize 
any border agreement as this involved Pakistan-occupied Kashmir terri- 
tory. Peking not only rejected such complaints but made it clear that any 
agreement with Pakistan would be provisional until the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Kashmir problem. China wert a step further in favor of 
Pakistan by recognizing the Kashmir quest-on as a controversial issue. 
This, in Pakistani eyes, was in striking contrast to the stand taken by the 
Soviet Union who considered the Kashmir problem settled and Kashmir. 
an integral part of India. 

Surrounded by such hostile neighbors as India, Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union, and with her friends like the United States, Britain, and 
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other members of the Commonwealth so far away, what else could 
Pakistan do except to explore areas of understanding with the Communist 
Chinese? Pakistanis further alleged that after it became clear. that the 
United States was determined to extend massive military and economic 
aid to India not only for defensive purposes but also for building her. up 
as.the leader of Asia against the Chinese, they could not be absolutely sure 
any more that the United States would come to their rescue in the event of 
Indian aggression. It is in such perspective that one ought to look at 
Pakistan’s border agreement with China for which negotiations started in 
October 1962 (at the time China and India were engaged in border 
clashes) and which was finally signed in March 1963. According to this 
border agreement, 200 miles of border from the tri-junction of Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and China to the Karakoram Pass were defined and demar- 
cated. In answer to the Indian charge that Pakistanis had surrendered 
territory of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir to the Chinese, Pakistani authori- 
ties pointed out that they had surrendered no territory over which they 
had actual control whereas they had obtained 750 square miles of good 
grazing ground for the Hunza people which had been under Chinese 
control. In addition, China signed away 600 square miles in Pakistan’s 
possession which China had formerly claimed as her own. The border in 
this area had not been clearly demarcated. On the Pakistani side the 
territory extending right up to the Karakoram Ranges was totally inacces- 
sible except through undependable mule tracks. There was a distance of 30 
to 40 miles between the last outpost and the actual border on the Pakistani 
side. The Chinese on their side of the border had good roads over which 
jeeps could travel. Above all, most of this territory was in dispute in the 
sense that Pakistanis claimed a part of the territory which was under 
Chinese control and similarly the Chinese claimed parts of territory which 
were under Pakistani control. One may ask, why were the Chinese in a 
hurry to arrive at such an agreement? The obvious answer was that since 
they had been branded in the West as an aggressor in their border dispute 
with India, they were interested in changing this image and presenting 
themselves as a reasonable and friendly power. Why was Pakistan inter- 
ested in arriving at such a pact, particularly at a time when the Chinese 
were engaged in a border clash with India? One could not say that it was 
merely out of spite for India that such an agreement was arrived at. An 
important consideration was that Pakistan might be subjected to a similar 
Chinese attack, particularly when the Chinese had good roads on their 
side, if a border agreement were not reached. Such Pakistani fears were 
also disclosed by Foreign Minister Bhutto in his speech in Dacca on April 
8, 1963. 

Surely as a Government it is our responsibility to see that such a 
situation “God Forbid” is not repeated for our people in which we 
are unnecesarily involved in a misunderstanding with a neighbour 
and a great power. Surely we would not like to see the tantrums and 
all the crisis that has been created as a result of misunderstanding 
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over the boundary between People’s Republic of China and India. 


It was also obvious that Pakistanis had ċone a good deal of thinking 
over this problem. Ayub’s assessment of the border clash between India 
and China turned out to be correct when he declared at the time of the 
clash itself that this would not result in a <ull-scale war as the time at 
which the Chinese attack was launched and the terrain over which military 
operations were being conducted precluded the possibility of such a con- 
flict resulting in a long-term and full-scale war. Pakistanis must have 
taken the view that the hot war between India and China would be of a 
short duration whereas the cold war had long-term prospects. Therefore, it 
was in Pakistan’s interest to accord “the rizht attitude of respect” to a 
power which was capable of inflicting crushing and humiliating defeats on 
India but was not likely to penetrate their country politically in the near 
future. 


It may also be suggested that the Chinese hoped to derive several 
advantages from the border agreement with Pakistan. The Chinese prov- 
ince of Sinkiang, which reaches as far as the tri-junction of Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and China, has a population of 5 million Uighurs and 
Kazakhs, both Muslims, whereas the Chinese in that province number only 
about 2 million. The Chinese often accused the Russians of carrying out 
large-scale subversive activities in the Ili region of the Sinkiang province. 
During the past fourteen years, there were several reports of the Uighurs 
and the Kazakhs being restive under Chinese rule with the Russian agents 
in the neighboring East Turkestan Republic doing their share in disaffect- 
ing the Muslim tribes in Sinkiang.* It was also apparent to the Chinese 
that if the Russian attempts at subversion succeeded or if their own rule 
was not popular among the Muslim tribes, a revolt in Sinkiang organized 
by the Muslim tribes with the help of Soviet weapons would isolate the 
Chinese position in Tibet. In this connection, it may be pointed out that 
one of the main reasons for the Chinese attack on Indian outposts in 
Ladakh was to safeguard their communications which ran through 
Sinkiang and Ladakh to Tibet. In addition, ~he Chinese were vitally inter- 
ested in Sinkiang because of its enormous industrial potential, particularly 
in petroleum, with some specialization in the production of non-ferrous 
metals and textiles.’ According to the Chinese planning authorities, 
Urumchi (in Sinkiang) would be a heavy industrial center which would 
produce railroad cars, diesel engines, automobiles and electric motors.® 
The Chinese border agreement with Pakistaa, followed by the air agree- 
ment, which among other things also opened the possibility of an air link 


4The Times (London), Sept. 11, 1963. 

5Ikh Ordiyenko, “Basic Shifts in the Structure and Distribution of China’s 
Industry,” Soviet Geography: Review and Trans ations, II:1 (January 1961), 53, 

€Quei-Sheng Chang, “Geographical Bases for Industrial Development in the 
North-West China,” Economic Geography, (October 1963), p. 349. 
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between Lahore and Kashgar in Singkiang,’ were all parts of a coherent 
Chinese policy to seek support among the neighboring Muslim countries 
of Pakistan and Afghanistan. This support was useful to China in view of 
the reported unrest among the Muslim iribes in Sinkiang and Russian 
attempts at subversion launched from the East Turkestan Republic which 
was also predominantly Muslim. 

‘Many scholars have argued that the supreme and ultimate aim of Com- 
munist China’s foreign policy is to make China the dominant power in 
Asia with the neighboring countries paying homage to her as her vassal 
states. The Chinese for a long time have regarded the world order as 
essentially based on a hierarchy of powers. It has also been suggested that 
the Communist Chinese hope to achieve these aims by promoting Commu- 
nist revolutions and other subversive activities in Asian countries. One 
may accept all these as the long-term objectives of China’s foreign policy. 
But it appears that the Chinese are following a more subtle policy in the 
short term. In the case of a big and influential country like India, the 
Chinese resorted to a show of force, whereas in their dealings with a 
country like Pakistan, who was opposed to India, the Chinese would like 
to pursue their aims with a combination of reasonableness and subtle 
pressure. Indeed, the Chinese are not the innovators of this flexible policy. 
The Russian Izvestia as early as 1955 suggested that Pakistan was not yet 
completely lost to the Western powers because of her membership in 
SEATO and CENTO. The Izvestia argued that there were ‘progressive 
forces’ in Pakistan who were making every effort to extricate the country 
from her position of dependence and re-orient her foreign policy on more 
independent lines. Recently the Chinese have also been making persistent 
efforts to win the support of some of the influential economic and political 
groups in Pakistan. 

It was obvious that after the Chinese armed conflict with India and the 
signing of the border agreement with Pakistan, China had emerged as a 
friendly power in the eyes of Pakistanis. The Chinese found in Dawn a 
powerful advocate of Pakistan’s friendly policy towards China. Dawn 
argued in several editorials that India had always displayed implacable 
hatred for Muslims, whereas Red China at her worst was against all 
religions, but “of all religions only one, namely Islam, is not singled out 
for denegration.”® Both the Chinese and those Pakistani groups who were 
in favor of establishing cordial relations with China were aware that the 
Chinese position was extremely vulnerable in a Muslim country like 
Pakistan because of the well-known Communist attitude that Marxism as a 
progressive force and religion as a relic of mediaeval times could not co- 
exist. The Chinese were eager to dispel the impression that the Chinese 





TDawn, July 12 and Aug. 30, 1963. 

8Cited in Werner Levi, “Pakistan, The Soviet Union and China,” Pacific 
Affairs XXXV:3 (Fall, 1963), 216. 
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people did not possess freedom of religious beliefs. The Chinese press took 
pride in quoting A. Ahad, the leader of the Pakistani delegation to China 
of industrialists and businessmen, who said that members of his delega- 
tion had performed their Friday prayers in mosques in China and that it 
was not correct to say that there was no frezdom of religious beliefs in 
China.*® Similarly, when the five-member Chinese pilgrimage delegation 
was returning from Mecca via Karachi to China, Fakhruddin G. Ibrahim, 
Vice-President of the Pakistan-China Friendship Society, at a reception in 
Karachi said; “The visit of the Chinese pilgrims to Pakistan completely 
gave the lie to the slander spread by the Western countries that in China 
there was religious persecution.” ™ 

The Chinese were interested in creating the image of Communist China 
making rapid industrial and agricultural progress and in refuting the 
charge that the Chinese system was sustained by so-called totalitarian 
oppression. They invited a delegation of Pakistani industrialists led by a 
well-known East Pakistani lawyer, A. Ahad, and consisting of influential 
industrialists like Najmuddin Valika, A. K. Ehan, and representatives of 
the Adamjee and Isphahani firms. The leader described his delegation’s 
visit to China as “a pilgrimage of discoveries” and also remarked that in 
matters of foreign trade and commerce, China respected the national 
sovereignty of other countries.t? It may also be pointed out that by 
December 1963, China had emerged as the biggest buyer of Pakistani 
cotton. 


Another Pakistani delegation led by Maulana Bhashani and consisting 
of both Government and opposition members of the National Assembly 
and other industrial and intellectual leaders was invited to China during 
September-October 1963. General Habibullak Khan, a former Chief of 
Staff of the Pakistan Army and now an indastrialist, was a member of 
this delegation. He said that the West had tried to suggest that the Chinese 
communes were inefficient and had actually bwered agricultural produc- 
tion in China, but this was contrary to the facts. From what he had seen, 
he was greatly impressed by the spirit of self-help, mutual assistance, and 
efficient organization generated by the People’s Communes in China.’ 
The Chinese invited several other Pakistan. delegations like those of 
journalists, engineers, and Buddhists to Chima and also sent their own 
delegations of scientists, writers, and table tennis players to Pakistan 
during 1963. 


Pakistani Complaints Against U.S. Policy ir. Asia: Ever since President 
Kennedy assumed office in Washington, Pakistanis became increasingly 


10Quoted from Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP) (Hong Kong: American 
Consulate General), No. 2984, May 22, 1963, p. 35. 
American Consulate General), No. 2984, May 22, 1963, p. 35. 

11SCMP, No. 2985, May 23, 1963, p. 36. 

12SCMP, No. 2984, May 22, 1963, p. 35. 

13Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), Oct. 14, 1963. 
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suspicious of American policy towards Pakistan. Dawn in numerous edi- 
torials ascribed the change to the influence of ‘Harvard’s theoreticians’ 
and other New Frontiersmen. Pakistanis would suggest that these men had 
held or acquired anti-Pakistani or pro-Indian views long before they came 
to power. Often they cited the writings of these men to substantiate their 
charges. They would often refer to Chester Bowles’ Ambassador’s Report 
to show that Chester Bowles did not hold Pakistan in high esteem. In his 
book he had suggested that Pakistan had been created in disregard of 
economic and military factors and that it was an unfortunate product of 
religious fanaticism.1* Similarly, Adlai E. Stevenson also regarded 
Pakistan as a tragic outcome of a senseless conflict between “blood 
brothers.”?° Liberals, both in Britain and the United States, were seldom 
impressed by the Pakistani claim that they had to establish a separate 
state because of the inherent incompatibility of Hinduism and Islam and 
of the universal Muslim desire to construct a separate Muslim polity on 
the basis of an Islamic ideology. Perhaps such liberals, both in Britain 
and in the United States, because of their view that secular and economic 
factors should be at the basis of the state and not religious considera- 
tions, felt that the creation of Pakistan was both unnecessary and unfortu- 
nate. 

Another complaint against the Kennedy administration was that it, 
more than its predecessors, had favored India as a bastion of democracy 
against Chinese Communism. India was a larger country and had been 
relatively more successful in maintaining her democratic institutions. 
Therefore, she was the favorite of Harvard intellectuals and was bound to 
receive generous doses of economic assistance. Even before President 
Kennedy came to power, he had gone on record to urge the United States 
to give unqualified support to India. 


Unless India is able to demonstrate an ability at least equal to that 
of China to make the transition from economic stagnation to growth, 
so that it can get ahead of its exploding population, the entire 
Free World will suffer a serious reverse.1® 

Chester Bowles, in Pakistani eyes, was even more lavish in his estimate of 
India’s role. 

I have always believed and believed very deeply that there can be 
no real stability in the world unless India succeeds and the United 
States succeeds. The dual success of these two great democracies is 
essential if we are going to be living in any world that we can remotely 
call rational.*? 


14See The Round Table, Sept. 1963, p. 397. The passages which lend themselves 
to such an interpretation are found in Chester Bowles, Ambassadors Report 
(New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 70-71, 251-252. 

15Adlai E. Stevenson, Call to Greatness (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 23. 

16Selig S. Harrison, India and the United States (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1961), p. 64. 

17Jbid., p. 28. 
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Selig Harrison argued that the Eisenhower administration, influenced by 
the Pentagon generals, had made a disastrous mistake in increasing the 
military might of Pakistan. Such a policy had not only antagonized India 
but had inflated the political and military ego of the ruling circles in 
Pakistan to such an extent that they would not co-operate with India on 
common defense and economic problems and adopted a posture in world 
and Asian affairs which was not in keeping with the internal economic 
and political strength of their country. All this was unequivocally stated 
by Selig Harrison: 

India is the great power of South Asia: it is not the business of the 
US to subsidize Pakistan as a permanent garrison state with a military 
capability swollen out of all proportion te her size.1§ 

An equally bitter allegation advanced against the U.S. policy was that 
under the Kennedy administration the policy makers had openly recom- 
mended American intervention in the domestic politics of the developing 
states. According to Dankwart Rustow, a leading American political scien- 
tist, “our aim, therefore, should be to encourage not political stability, but 
political evolution in desirable directions.”1% Since the formulation of 
such a policy required full information, the same writer was frank enough 
to suggest: 

We should resist, whenever possible, the understandable tendency 
of precarious governments to restrict our political officers to official 
contacts. Where the domestic situation is too tense to break out of 
this restriction, we must establish adequate unofficial or informal 
channels of communication with all ma:or opposition tendencies.*° 

W. Howard Wriggins, a member of the Policy Planning Staff in the State 
Department, was more cautious, but his recommendation was not differ- 
ent. 

To close an identification of U.S. power with the forces of public 
order in a recipient country may complicate our relationship with 
those who are now out of power but wil. be likely to form the next 
government. On the other hand, ignoring a government’s need to 
improve its ability to maintain public order may complicate our rela- 
tionships with it and sometimes may lose us a current friend.?4 

In the eyes of Pakistanis, the above statements are not mere theoretical 
analyses but the policy suggested in them is actually being followed by 
American officials in Pakistan. The most common allegation is that the 
Americans are encouraging East Pakistanis in their demands for extreme 


18Selig S. Harrison, “India, Pakistan and the United States,” The New 
Republic. Reprint from the August 10, August 24 amd September 7, 1959 issues of 
The New Republic. 

19Dankwart Rustow, “The Vanishing Dream of Stability,” Political Develop- 
ment (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1952), p. 15. Reprint No. 65. 

20] bid. 

21W. Howard Wriggins, “Politics: Purpose and Program,” Political Develop- 
ment, op. cit., p. 19. 
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autonomy amounting to virtual independence of the Central Government. 
Casual remarks made by the American Ambassador suggesting that the 
United States is interested in the economic development of East Pakistan 
have been interpreted to mean that the United States is supporting East 
Pakistan in her stand against the Center.?* Similarly, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been accused of using Rs. 300 million of U.5.-owned counterpart 
funds to initiate credit expansion by transferring such funds from the 
State Bank of Pakistan to certain foreign commercial banks and thereby 
increasing the primary reserves of the latter. This is reported to have 
antagonized the banking authorities in Pakistan who have been following 
a policy of credit restriction.” 

Concluding Remarks: The Pakistan Government maintains that they are 
not against the American policy to extend military aid to India in order to 
improve the defense capacity of the latter. Their contention is that this 
American military aid to India has been of such a massive character that 
the military balance between India and Pakistan has been altered from 
three to one to four to one in favor of India. The military superiority of 
India assumes larger proportions in Pakistani eyes when they consider 
that India has her own armament factories and facilities for the manu- 
facture of supersonic aircraft, missiles, tanks, army transport vehicles, etc. 
For the manufacture of such military hardware, India is receiving aid 
both from the United States and the U.S.S.R. Pakistanis further argue 
that the Chinese do not have any long-term plans to undertake a full-scale 
invasion of India. Therefore, all this massive military assistance will ulti- 
mately be used by India against Pakistan. The United States both as an 
ally of Pakistan and as a big power should try to maintain a proper 
military balance between India and Pakistan in the same way as the 
Western powers have been maintaining a military balance between Israel 
and the Arab States. 


Pakistanis also challenge the view that India can ever become a leader 
of Asia as long as she continues her present hostility towards Pakistan by 
refusing to resolve the Kashmir dispute. Furthermore, Pakistanis doubt 
whether India is interested in carrying on a long and almost unending 
crusade against the alleged Chinese ambitions to establish their supremacy 
in Asia. 

Broadly speaking, there seem to be three objectives of Pakistan’s 
foreign policy. Firstly, they have no intention of withdrawing from their 
military alliances with the United States for the simple reason that in the 
face of increased American assistance to India, this would weaken their 
military position even more. Secondly, they would like to continue their 
increasingly friendly relations with Communist China. Thirdly, they are 
trying to establish close and friendly relations with countries like Nepal, 


22Dawn, Feb. 19, 1963, and The Pakistan Observer, Feb. 21, 1963. 
23 Dawn, Dec. 12, 1962. 
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Ceylon and Burma, all of whom, in their eyes, have not been particularly 
well disposed towards India. This, they think, will further weaken India’s 
position in Asia. Ayub finds this kind of dynamic and independent foreign 
policy all to his advantage because it improves his image in Pakistan and 
also gives a new morale and sense of purpose to Pakistan as a. whole 
which she has not had for a long time as a docile ally of the West. 
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CULTURAL VALUE AND ECONOMIC 
CHANGE IN BURMA 


MYA MAUNG 





The process of economic change can only be understood as an 
inextricable part of a more complex process of cumulative social change. 
In Burma, as in any society, economic change occurs in conjunction with 
changes in other sectors of the society. Throughout the period of inde- 
pendence, however, successive governments of the Union of Burma seem 
to have maintained a position contrary to the preceding assumption, either 
because of political necessity or nationalism. The objective of a Pyidawtha 
(welfare state) and the recent proclamation of the “Burmese Way to 
Socialism” are based on the assumption that it is possible to have radical 
economic changes while keeping the traditional cultural values largely 
intact. This apparent contradiction in approach to economic development 
is similar to the resistance to social change that can be observed in many 
less-developed traditional societies where one can see conflicting ideologies 
simultaneously being pursued. 

One of the problems of economic change in Burma is the price, in terms 
of cultural change, that must be paid in order to achieve economic prog- 
ress. In Burmese society, the impact of Buddhism! upon the economic life 
of the people has been uniformly great. Indeed, a glance at the recent 
history of Burma indicates that the role of religion and the cultural values 
which it fosters has been immense in every phase of social and political 
emancipation. Resistance to British rule took the form of politico-religious 
organizations such as the Young Men’s Buddhist Association (since 1906) 
and the General Council of Buddhist Associations (since 1912). Looking 
at the history of independent Burma, the popularity of the ex-Prime Min- 
ister U Nu, the policy of adopting Buddhism as the state religion, and the 
failure thus far of the Communists, bear witness to the fact that Buddhism 
is the basic cultural substratum in Burma. As J. L. Christian rightly 
remarks: 

To a Burman, Buddhist and Burmese are almost interchangeable. 
Buddhism has come into the life of these people as religion has rarely 
affected the life of any other nation.” 

In order to relate the impact of Buddhist cultural values upon questions 
of economic change, three fundamental factors will be considered, borrow- 
ing from the concept of the “will to economize” advanced by W. A. 
Lewis.? Namely, we will seek to evaluate the impact of Buddhist cultural 


1] shall confine myself to the Theravada Buddhism as actually practiced in 
Burma. 
27. L, Christian, Burma (London: Collins, 1945), p. 48. 
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values upon the attitude toward material goods. the availability of oppor- 
tunities, and the stimulation of effort. 

For the time being, we are not concerned vith differentiating among 
classes or groups with respect to the desire for material well-being. First, 
the general image of the people regarding betterment of material life must 
be examined in relation to the ascetic codes of Buddhism. It is undeniable 
that the principles of Buddhism, through such concepts as the “Four 
Noble Truths,” samsara (thanthayah), and karma (kan), prescribe a 
lesser valuation of material goods than of the ascetic life.t In essence, the 
Four Noble Truths stress an outlook of indifference to one’s role and 
status in society. By the First Noble Truth (dokka), life and existence are 
explained as the sum total of sufferings, the prelongation of which lies in 
the desire for material wealth (tanha).° The philosophy of “becoming,” 
as put forth in terms of samsara, and the Doctz-ine of the Three Signata® 
suggest the futility of a desire for goods, wealth, position, and power, all 
of which are impermanent (anatesa). The concept of karma likewise em- 
phasizes the uselessness of effort to improve one’s economic position in the 
absence of a good kan which one inherits from the previous life. To what 
extent these cultural values have a dampening effect on economic motiva- 
tion in Burma is difficult to determine in measurable quantities, yet their 
qualitative effect on Burmese economic life can be assumed to be consid- 
erable. One may, of course, concur with Lewis that their effect is insignifi- 
cant when opportunities to improve the standard of living are available. 
Yet, this cannot be assumed for tradition-directed social groups whose 
input of effort is a function of the degree of difficulty in the procurement 
of material goods. 

Direct contact with the rural population of Burma would seem to con- 
firm the observation made by J. G. Scott more than fifty years ago: 

If anyone escaped the curse of Adam, “t is the Burman. He does 
not need to earn his bread with the sweat of his brow, and riches 
having no attraction for him, when his patch of paddy has been 
reaped... .? 

This, indeed, poses the question of the role of acquisitiveness in Bur- 
mese cultural life even when opportunities to enchance material well-being 
are open to the rural villager. Lack of econonic anxiety, which has so 
often been attributed to Burmese society, ma~” either be caused by the 


38Cf. W. A. Lewis, The Theory of Economic Grovth (Homewood: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1955), p. 23. 

£The words in the parenthesis are a Burmese variation of Pali. 

5See, for a detailed account, Ledi Sayadaw, “Manual of the Four Noble 
Truths,” translated in The Light of the Dhamma, VI:1 (Rangoon: Union of 
Burma Buddha Sasana Council, 1959). 

6Cf. Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya, The Religion of Burma (Madras: Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, 1929), pp. 112-178. 

7Shwe Yoe J. G. Scott, The Burman, His Life and Notions (London: Mac- 
Millan Co., 1910), p. 67 
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affluence of basic necessities or by the limited horizon of desire for better 
living imposed by the cultural values. Both factors seem to oper- 
ate strongly on the economic motivation of the average Burmese, and in 
some cases the latter exercises a greater influence. For example, when the 
author interviewed a number of villagers who belonged to agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives concerning their attitude towards equality of effort, 
‘ability, and status, most of the answers were directly oriented to Buddhist 
cultural values, in which inevitable differences of role and status among 
individuals is determined not by the effort of the present life but by the 
immutable law of karma in its impersonal and determinate form.’ This 
attitude, of course, in no way deters a Burmese cultivator from enjoying 
credit privileges or other forms of governmental support which involves 
little or no effort. The crucial point is not whether the Burmese want 
to improve their living conditions,® but rather the extent to which their 
valuation of such opportunities affects their incentive to work. My find- 
ings on agricultural co-operation in Burma suggest that the leisure-pre- 
ference function of an average Burmese cultivator is determined by at 
least three important factors: the festive environment moulded and pre- 
served by the Buddhist culture, the lack of challenge which can be traced 
to certain cultural values, and the recent liberal economic policy of the 
government with respect to easy procurement of credit and other forms 
of support. 
. Indeed, the social environment of Burma is imbued with cultural activi- 
ties which encourage heavy spending on religious festivities. The Budd- 
hism of Burma is often described as a religion of gaiety and festivities!® 
which seems to encourage spending rather than saving. This is closely 
linked to the norms of conduct and the philosophy of being which is an 
integral part of Buddhism. Under the concept of samsara, life and exist- 
ence are conceived as a whirlpool of birth-death-rebirth, or a cycle of 
incarnation in the thirty-one planes of existence.t1 The escape from such 
a wheel of endless existence, the route to nirvana (niban) lies not in 
attachment to property or wealth or in the accumulation of material 
wealth but in the performance of deeds of merit (a-lhu or dahna), one of 
the Eightfold Noble Paths in Buddhism. For instance, a Burmese Buddhist 
often saves a large sum of money earned from years of toil, which is then 
spent on the initiation of his son into Buddhist novicehood or on his 
daughter’s ear-boring ceremony. The cost of such ceremonies ranges from 
hundreds to thousands of kyats depending on the social and economic 


8These interviews were part of a study of agricultural cooperation in Burma 
financed by The Asia Foundation during 1961-62. 

9Cf. Lewis, op. cit., p. 25. 

10OR, L. Slater, Paradox and Nirvana, Ph.D. Dissertation (New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1950), p. 23. 

11Refer to Narada Thera, “Outline of Buddhism,” The Light of the Dhamma, 
XI: 2, op. cit, (1954). 
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position of the family concerned.!? Since the anaual per capita income of 
Burma is around 200 kyats (roughly $40 U.S. at the official exchange 
rate), such expenses constitute a tremendous cul:ural obstacle to economic 
change in the direction of frugality or private capital formation. From the 
éaily offering of rice to monks to ostentatious spending on cultural festivi- 
ties, thrift for a better economic future in the present life is almost mean- 
ingless, since the objective in spending on cultural occasions is the attain- ° 
ment of a good karma in the future which stretches to life after death or 
to the achievement of nirvana. 

The lack of challenge in Burma is both cul:ural and economic. The 
cultural inhibition against acquisitiveness manicests itself in the attitude 
toward entrepreneurship which traditionally is ziven a low status in the 
Burmese social structure. Although this attitude towards entrepreneurship 
may not apply as strongly to the urban population, the educated class, and 
the articulate section of the population of Burma as a whole as it does to 
the tradition-abiding rural population, the attizude towards business in 
general, called in Burmese konthe, bears the mark of traditionalism. Tra- 
ditionally, the class of traders (a-the) has been looked upon as socially 
inferior to the classes of those who serve the kinz (min-mhu-done), ordin- 
ary civil employees (a-mhu-done), and even cultivators,1> The pervasive 
carry-over effect of such a social preference-fuaction has been strength- 
ened further by colonial rule and by socialist criticisms of capitalists; and 
in modern Burma, professionals such as lawyers, magistrates, civil ser- 
vants, military officers, and teachers are much more highly esteemed than 
businessmen. These professions symbolize authcrity, power, and prestige 
which once were the monopoly of the Europeans,'* and which, moreover, 
are not so conspicuously acquisitive and dev:ant from the traditional 
norms. Even these professions lack challenge in terms of competition and 
performance of ability, since traditional outlooks and methods still persist 
strongly. In teaching, administration, and official enterprises, for instance, 
disagreement, scepticism, and criticism are rare. Traditionally, the status 
of teacher, parent, or elder is considered as equal to that of the Buddha 
whose authority is final and unchallenged. Moreover, the impact of colo- 
nial rule with absolute authority of the superior continues to prevail in 
many aspects of administration. 

Hirschman’s thesis of group-focused image in a transitional traditional 
society applies forcibly in its particular aspect o7 intolerance to individual 
deviation in performance based upor ability from the norms of conduct 
approved by the society at large.t5 Thus, in contemporary Burma, stu- 


12The minimum cost averages around five hundred kyats. 
18Cf. Shwe Yoe, op. cit, Chap. XLV. 


14Ci. Theodore Morgan, “The ‘Economic Peverapinent of Ceylon,” The Annals, 
CCV (1956), p. 96. 


15Cf. A. O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1959), pp. 11-14. 
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dents, the newly educated and those who are educated and trained abroad, 
constitute the most frustrated group. The recurrent student strikes are in 
part a manifestation of rebellion against authority in a deviant mood, 
although in another sense they also represent resistance to change. Since 
independence, the socialist mass-education movements in Burma have pro- 
duced a glut of educated unemployed after the vacancies demanded or 
“created by economic and social programming had been filled.t® This 
phenomenon of a reserved army of the educated unemployed is a serious 
social and economic problem, requiring an adjustment in the rate of 
expansion in human resources to the rate of development of the coun- 
try." The rate of expansion in human resources not only requires the 
over-all expansion of education but also necessitates certain cultural 
changes in the acceptance of new values attached to professions which 
may be against accepted traditional norms. The lack of challenge or de- 
mand in a society with rigid patterns of social approval of professions is 
even more a problem of cultural change than of economic development. 

The lack of challenge in Burma is also a normal economic condition 
which is best exemplified in the proud Burmese saying that there are no 
deaths due to starvation in Burma. This is not an overstatement; even in 
its worst economic crisis Burma has never faced famine conditions like 
those of its giant neighbors, China and India, which have been plagued by 
famine throughout their history. This sufficiency of basic necessities is one 
factor responsible for the lack of economic anxiety in Burmese society. 
Yet its significance must not be exaggerated, for many countries with a 
similar or even better state of natural affluence have made longer strides 
in economic development. The real economic challenge to the Burmese has 
been posed by the economically more aggressive Indian and Chinese com- 
munities whose dominance of trade, industry, and even agriculture has 
been one of the hardest problems to solve in independent Burma. This 
situation has led to a series of agrarian reforms, co-operative movements, 
nationalization of-land, and socialization of trade and industry. Despite 
these measures, Burmese entrepreneurship has still lagged far behind that 
of the Indians and Chinese in Burma. Even with the stupendous assistance 
of the government in recent years, the grip of the money-lenders on the 
Burmese economic life is far from being removed. The problem of indebt- 
edness, agricultural indebtedness in particular, has remained unsolved in 
Burma. The Burmese nationalist leaders trace the roots of this problem 
to the colonial heritage and the capitalist economic organization which 
accompanied colonialism leading to the exploitation of the majority by a 
few.1® But this ignores the role that cultural factors have played in en- 


16Cf. Hla Myint, “The Universities of Southeast Asia and Economic Develop- 
ment,” The American Journal, 11:4 (March 1963), pp. 390-394. 

17] bid., pp. 398-400. 

18See The Land Nationalization Act of Burma, 1948 (Rangoon: Government 
Printing and Stationery, 1950), p. 3. Also, Pyidawtha Conference, Resolutions and 
Speeches (August 4-17) (Rangoon: Ministry of Information, 1952). 
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couraging indebtedness. The Report of the Burma Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee in the 1930’s laid stress >n the Burmese cultural 
pattern of extravagant spending as one of the causes of agricultural in- 
debtedness.1® Even today, in the so-called socialist economy of Burma 
where the primary and secondary economic secters are directly controlled 
by the state, more than 50% of the cultivators ar2 found to be consistently 
in debt, private or governmental.2° Due to the enormous accumulation of ` 
interest rates on governmental loans which were in default of repayment, 
the direct governmental loans had to be written off with effect from Sep- 
tember 30, 1961.27 

In order to solve the age-old problem of agricultural indebtedness and 
landlessness, the successive governments of Burma have nationalized the 
land and relied upon the co-operative approach on a grand scale. From 
1940 to 1961, the number of co-operative societizs rose from 2,047 to the 
phenomenal figure of 11,865 societies.2* It must be noticed, however, that 
only about 40% of the societies on the roll in 1960-1961 were actually 
working societies. The Department of Co-operatize Societies and the State 
Agricultural Bank are the two most important governmental organizations 
designed to aid the agriculturalists through a liberal credit policy. It has 
been found that the liberal credit policy and the large-scale farm support 
programs through such agencies as the Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Department of Agricul:ure and Forests have not 
been particularly effective in stimulating efforts to improve agricultural 
yields. Indeed, they seem to encourage a reductian of effort because of the 
availability of easy credit and other privileges.2? The continuous support 
of the government in agriculture and industry alike has augmented the 
svirit of dependency which is deeply rooted in the Burmese family’s struc- 
ture. For example, a large majority of the members of agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives believe that co-operation & solely the task and re- 
svonsibility of the state.** 

The problem of indebtedness is not only confined to the rural areas but 
also extends to the urban population. The outrizht spending of a year’s 
earning at the end of each harvest in rural arees, has its urban counter- 
part in expenditures for movies, Burmese entertainments such as pwes, 
and other cultural festivities, For the governmert to permit such cultural 
patterns of spending, while attempting to effect radical economic changes 


19Report of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee (1920-1930) 
(Rangoon: Government Printing and Stationery, 1931), Vol. I, pp. 55-64. 

20Estimated on the basis of my findings. 

21Government of the Union of Burma, Announcement No. 2 of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forests (Rangoon: Jan. 31, 1962). 

22The Union of Burma Co-operative Manual and Reports on the Working of Co- 
operative Societies (Rangoon: Government Printing and Stationery, 1948, 1951, 
and 1961). 

23Based upon my survey on agricultural co-operation. 

24More than 95% of the members of ProCos expressed tòis view. 
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without concomitant cultural transformation is more utopian than realis- 
tic. 

The cultural resistance to economic change in Burma is provided by the 
three most outstanding institutional factors: religion and the clerical or- 
der, nationalism and the political leadership, and traditionalism and the 
uneducated masses. This is not to deny that Buddhism in Burma contains 
certain dynamic elements which can be made to be compatible with mod- 
ern economic life, but rather to assert that the bright image of achieving 
economic development without impairing the traditional culture?® is not 
as simple and easy as it is assumed to be by the Burmese government. To 
embrace and practice a socialist economic system may not be so difficult 
on the leadership level, but incorporating modern socialist values into the 
traditional society of Burma on the cultural level must be based upon the 
criterion of “social acceptability.”** Unless this is taken into serious 
consideration in the formulation of economic policy, the economic pro- 
gramming will not achieve the results expected. The government of the 
Pyidawtha Burma and the current Revolutionary Council Government 
seem to follow an identical policy in their utilization of nationalistic and 
traditionalist slogans in appealing to the masses to endorse their socialist 
ideology. The official philosophy of the Pyidawtha Government was stated 
thus: 

The new Burma sees no conflict between religious values and 
economic progress. Spiritual health and material well-being are 
not enemies: they are natural allies.** 

Similarly, the present government has declared in “The Burmese Way 
to Socialism” that: 

In whatever situations and difficulties the Revolutionary Council 
may find itself it will strive for advancement in accordance with times, 
conditions, environment and ever-changing circumstances, keeping 
at heart the basic interests of the nation.*® 

Upon reading the socialist proclamations of the governments, one 
perceives an uneasy sense of contradiction between two extremes: radical- 
ism in economic change and conservativism in cultural change. This is 
reflected in the term “the Burmese Way to Socialism” by which capitalism 


25Cf. B. F. Hoselitz, “Non-Economie Barriers to Economic Development,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, No. 1 (Chicago: Chicago University, 
March 1952), p. 11. 


26Cf. E. E. Hagen, “The Allocation of Investment in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries, Observations Based on the Experience of Burma,” Investment Criteria and 
Economic Growth (Cambridge: M.LT., 1954), p. 60. 

27Pyidawtha, The New Burma (London: Hazel Watson and Viney, Ltd., 1954), 
p. 10. 

28The Policy Announcement of the Revolutionary Council: The Burmese Way 
to Socialism (Rangoon: The Revolutionary Council, April 30, 1962) (In Bur- 
mese), point 4 or The Philosophy of the Burma Socialist Programme Party: The 
System of Correlation of Man and His Environment (Rangoon: Ministry of 
Information, 1963), p. 44. 
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is rigorously abused and rejected, although ix cultural transformation 
traditionalism is discordantly tuned to the radical philosophy of socialism. 
The abuses of cutthroat capitalism, private property, and profit-motivation 
are exposed and explained through the traditional Buddhistic concepts of 
suffering (doka), greed (loba), and immorality of conduct (deviation 
from thila).*® The Marxist theses of historical change, exploitation, and 
dialectic method are introduced and explained under the cloak of imper- 
manency (@-nate-sa) and the Buddhist metaphysical concept of the world 
of being (loka). The best examples are to be Zound in the recent book 
published by the Ministry of Information entitled The System of Correla- 
tion of Man and His Environment which states: 


In any case, whatever the beginning of men might be the history of 
society is but the history of the bodily, verbal, and mental activities, 
in all the three periods of time, the past, the present, and the future, of 
man in whom Rupa and Nama (matter and mind) exist as correlates.®° 

Before the book reaches such a conclusion, however, it has already 
concluded a priori that “the flux of mind depends on his [man’s] aggre- 
gate of matter; his mind cannot exist without this aggregate of matter on 
which it must continually depend. This classic Marxian psychology is 
carried out further to enunciate the Law of Correlation by which the 
generic causality of man is reconciled with “the spiritual life of the pre- 
ceding and the present periods.”3? 

Whatever the political philosophy may be, tre primary issue of eco- 
nomic development in Burma is a problem of change which must be no 
less cultural than economic. If the alleged environmentalist theories of 
Marx were correct, perhaps the problem of cultural change as a time- 
consuming process could be discarded. It is the opinion of this study that 
such a philosophy may be justified on naticnalist political grounds, 
but that in reality cultural change and economis development must exist 
as correlates in the cumulative process of socia. change. Whether or not 
the political leadership can correlate the traditional cultural values to the 
modern socialist environment in actual policy implementation is for the 
future to see. The basic dilemma of Burma in modernizing society is the 
political and cultural necessity of preserving the traditional heritage and 
the need to introduce and diffuse modern ideas, socialist or others, tech- 
nology, and values to achieve economic progress. In this respect, Burma is 
no exception to the problem of cultural change or cultural resistance to 
economic change which has been experienced by all pretechnological 
societies, 


29] bid., pp. 43-47. 
30/bid., p. 38. 
31] bid., p. 3. 

82% bid., p. 15. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 1963 KOREAN ELECTIONS 
C. |. EUGENE KIM* 


How should we evaluate the 1963 Korean presidential and 
National Assembly elections and the new institutional framework of the 
Third Korean Republic? 

The presidential elections were held on October 15, 1963. Election re- 
turns from 7,392 polling booths awarded victory by a narrow margin to 
General Pak, head of the military junta since its successful coup in May 
1961 and the presidential nominee of the Democratic-Republican party. 
Pak’s chief opponent was Yun Po-sun of the Civil Rule party, former 
president of the Second Republic. Pak polled 4,702,642 votes (47%) and 
Yun 4,546,614 votes (45%) out of the 10,081,198 total valid votes cast; 
954,977 votes were declared invalid and 1,948,840 voters (16% of the 
12,985,015 total registration) did not participate in the election. (See 
Table I.) If General Pak hoped to use this election to obtain a popular 
mandate for continued military rule in Korea, he failed to obtain it, as the 
votes cast for his opponents amounted to 5,378,558, or 675,916 votes 
more than the votes cast for Pak. 


Clearly, Pak would not have won the election without the organizational 
support of the Democratic-Republican party.1 This party was organized as 
the junta’s government party by Kim Chong-p’il, a young dynamic organ- 
izer, the prime mover of the aforementioned successful coup and formerly 
the head of Korea’s powerful Central Intelligence Agency. In his capacity 
as Chief of the CIA, Kim laid down a blueprint for the new party and its 
monopoly of the decision-making apparatus of a new republican govern- 
ment.” 

The junta’s popularity had steadily declined, primarily because of the 
failure of the financial reform program, its inability to cope with the 
worsening economic situation, and the termination of a short-lived honey- 
moon between the military and the intellectuals.? Kim’s scheme was to 
popularize a party which embraced within its leadership as many civilian 


1Choe Sok-ch’ae, “Taet’ongnyong Sonkojon e Bunsok (An analysis of the presi- 
dential election) ,” Sasanggye monthly, No. 127 (November 1963), pp. 35-43. 

2See discussions by the Dong-a Ilbo political reporters, reported in The Dong-a 
Ilbo, Jan. 1, 1963. See also Kim’s interview with W. W. Rostow, reported in 
ibid., Oct. 29, 1962. 

3Robert A. Scalapino, “Which Route for Korea?,” Asian Survey, II:7 (Sept. 
1962), pp. 1-13. 

4A reporter’s interview with Kim Chong-p’il at the time that General Kim 
Dong-ha announced the severing of relationship with the junta government and 
the Democratic-Republican party. The Dong-a Ilbo, Jan. 22, 1963. 

*Thanks are due to Professors Chester Hunt and Jack Plano of Western 
Michigan University, who read the manuscript and offered useful comments. 
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politicians and other leaders as possible in an effort to transcend the 
military label. At the same time, the party was to be organized in an 
umbrella fashion, extending its spokes to the smallest possible local units. 

This so-called Kim Chong-p’il plan did not obtain the support of all 
factions in the junta government. In particular, Kim’s central role in the 
organization of the new party aroused apprehension among some elements 
in the junta who feared that their positions in a third republican govern- 
ment might be undermined. 

After much preliminary delay, the Democratic-Republican party was 
formally organized on February 2, 1963, with Kim as the party chairman. 
A serious power struggle ensued within the junta itself. During this crisis, 
General Pak demonstrated a tendency towards vacillation which often 
irritated even his supporters. At times he was sullen and reticent, absent- 
ing himself from Seoul or else secluding himself in his official residence. 
Finally, on February 18, he made a conditional declaration of “non- 
participation in a yet to be established civilian government.” Yun, who 
was to run against Pak in the October 15 election, expressed appreciation 
for Pak’s statesmanlike decision.” Three days later, on February 21, Kim 
Chong-p’il also announced that he had severed relations with the party he 
had created, and on February 25 left for exile abroad. On February 27, 
Pak publicly confirmed his February 18 decision with pomp and cere- 
mony midst applause from politically ambitious civilians. The military 
leaders swore to adhere to their non-political role of defense of the coun- 
try. At the same time, more than 2,000 former politicians on the junta 
blacklist were cleared. 


= Pak and Kim needed each other; Pak was important because of his 
seniority in the army and his moderating role within the junta, and Kim 
was essential because of his dynamic leadership.* Now, both of them, for 
the moment at least, were gone, but Kim’s party organization was kept 
more or less intact under titular leadership. There was a strong implica- 
tion that in due course, the party would press Pak to take the leadership 
and run for the presidency. The discovery on March 11 of an attempted 
coup against the junta government by General Kim Dong-ha and some 
other anti-Kim junta members from the northwest, helped convince Pak 
that he would have to reverse his decision to retire from politics. On 
March 16, he announced his intention of extending the military govern- 
ment for four more years in order to “establish a stable polity that would 
never invite another revolution.” This extension of the military govern- 
ment would have to be approved by popular mandate, but until such a 


SI bid., Feb. 18, 1963. 

SA reporter's interview with Kim a fortnight before Kim left for exile abroad, 
reported in The Dong-a Ilbo, Feb. 25, 1963. See also ibid., June 29, 1963 for a 
statement that Pak without Kim can only operate on a one-third level of effec- 
tiveness. 

71 bid., Mar. 11, 1963. 
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referendum, he announced, all political activities would be suspended once 
again. 
The political forces opposed to military government were completely 


-united in opposition to this announcement. American pressure was also 


exerted upon Pak.® Pak selected two prominent civiliati leaders, Yun Bo- 
sun and Huh Chung for a conference on a compromise solution. As 
announced on April 4, the compromise called for elections in the fall. The 
outcome of these elections, as far as the junta government was concerned, 
was to be taken as a popular mandate. But, on the other hand, civilians 
were to carry on their political activities within the limits stipulated in the 
junta-sponsored constitution and set up candidates for elective offices. It is 
apparent that Pak would have preferred to forego an election. He dislikes 
intensely the public performances, mingling with the crowds and other 
chores incumbent upon a successful politician. His basic desire was to 
carry on his mission for modernization of the country under a military- 
civilian coalition government. 

During this period, however, and subsequently at the time of the As- 
sembly elections, the opposition forces were also badly divided. Hence 
they were unable to capitalize on Pak’s indecision, the divisions within the 
junta, and worsening economic conditions. There were, of course, some 
issues upon which the opposition was united. They were in agreement in 
asking for more time to organize their parties for the election. They all 
applauded Pak’s earlier declaration that he would not participate in any 
future civilian government. They were also united in their opposition to 
Pak’s move to extend the junta government for four more years. They 
were in agreement on the need, after the elections, of writing a new 
constitution of their own.® They were also in agreement on the need for a 
single opposition candidate. However, they bitterly disagreed when it 
came to selecting a single candidate to run against Pak and devising a 
formula for a united front. 

When all the parties were asked to register, 35 of them complied by 
March 8.19 When the presidential candidates were asked to register, seven 
registered by September 15, the last registration date for the candidates. 
Two prominent opposition candidates, Huh Chung and Song Yu-ch’ang 
(who was campaigning from his prison cell) later withdrew their candi- 
dacies in support of Yun, the Civil Rule party candidate. But it was not 
until October 8, a week before the election day, that the anti-government 
forces were able to present a clear-cut alternative to the electorate. 

The failure of the opposition forces in the elections was certainly due in 


8lbid., Mar. 26, 1963; The New York Times, Mar. 27, 1963. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer of March 27, 1963, p. 3., carried the headline: “Korea Dictator Rejects 
U.S. Plea that He Step Out.” See also Kim Song-yol, “Yo’ksa nun Kyolgwa 
roso simp’an handa” (History will be judged by the outcome), Sasanggye 
monthly, No. 121 (May 1963), pp. 75-83. 

For a summary of the major party planks see The Dong-a Ilbo, Sept. 5, 1963. 

10] bid., Mar. 8, 1963. 
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part to their inability to unite. However, the civilian politicians who 
opposed the continuation of the military rule held a losing hand from the 
beginning. Most of those who had gained political know-how during the 
two previous republican eras were on a public blacklist prepared by the 
junta government and had to go through screening. For morethan two 
years after the military coup, they had been dsbarred from all political: 
activities. They were uncertain as to the date of the election until the final 
announcement was made on August 15, and weze given only 30 days for 
electioneering. Funds were not easily obtained. 3y the time electioneering 
was allowed, the government party had almost completed its spade work 
for a massive organization throughout the couatry. Furthermore, in the 
panorama of shifting political scenes, the general public was losing its 
interest, and in Seoul, where the opposition forces were strongest, the 
turnout rate for the election was the lowest in tke country with only 77% 
of the qualified voters participating.“ 


In the final analysis, the election verdict: stil left doubts as to what 
would be the eventual form of government after Pak’s four-year term had 
expired. Pak won the election, but by a much smaller margin than expect- 
ed. It had been predicted that he would win about 60% of the vote, but as 
already stated he polled only 47%. Yun and the anti-military government 
forces lost, but they made an unexpectedly good showing. Some of them 
even proclaimed that the results were actually a victory, for it would lead 

“the termination of dictatorial military government.”!* And probably 
if they had united sooner in a joint opposition front, they could have won 
the election in spite of the organizational strength of Pak’s Democratic- 
Republican party. Disappointed as the general public was with the junta 
government and as distasteful as the term kunin chonch’i, military poli- 
tics, was to them, the. bickering, maneuvering for position, and disunity 
which marked the opposition, raised doubts about their capacity to pro- 
vide a real alternative to the continuation of the junta government. Pak’s 
major campaign slogan, “corruption of the civilian politicians,” made 
sense to many. 

More can be deduced from the statistics of the presidential elections 
than Pak’s lack of a clear mandate to continue with his “revolutionary” 
tasks. Pak, as shown in the election returns, is without support from the 
Korean intellectuals. Pak lost most heavily in Seoul where he received 


114 summary of reporters’ surveys of regional interest in the election: ‘zbid., 
Oct. 12, 1963. 85% of the electorate participated in this election compared with 
88%, 94.4%, and 88%, AAR: in the 1960, 1956 and 1952 presidential 
elections in Korea. 

127 bid., Oct. 16, 1963. 

13A report of interviews sanded by the reporters: ee Sept: 19, 1963. The 
following remarks are indicative of the general feeling that prevailed: “They 
failed to learn the lesson of their degradation for tne last two years and now 
they are engaged in factional fights.” “It is very coubtful they will win.” “T 
wonder about their qualifications to organize a successful epposition party.” 
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only 371,627 votes as against Yun’s 802,052 votes. In all urban areas in 
South Korea, Pak received only 27% of the votes as against Yun’s 63%.1* 
On the other hand, in the rural areas where about 65% of the people 
live, Pak received 59% of the votes as against 41% for Yun. What is 
more disconcerting for Pak is his failure to win in the so-called military 
-areas, These are the areas where the military personnel guarding the 38th 
parallel are heavily concentrated. In Ch’olwon, Hwach’on, Inje, Ch’un- 
ch’on, and Wonju in the province of Kwangwon, Pak obtained only 33- 
42% of the vote. 

Even more crucial to Pak’s election than a simple city-rural dichotomy 
was Pak’s sectional strength in the southern rice producing areas of North 
and South Kyongsang, and South Cholla, provinces usually regarded as 
strongholds for Yun and his old Civil Rule party politicians. And in 
Pusan, the capital city of South Kyongsang and the second largest city in 
Korea, Pak obtained a slight plurality even though his winning margin 
was narrow, receiving 242,799 votes as against Yun’s 239,083 votes out of 
the total of 503,601 valid votes cast. 

The junta’s rural favoritism in their policy orientation seemed to have 
paid off but what is more revealing in this election is a strong local and 
provincial loyalty shown to Pak in the areas with which he and the 
leading junta members were identified. (See Table I.) Furthermore, as 
pointed out earlier, what cannot be emphasized too greatly in this connec- 
tion is the organizational strength of the Democratic-Republican party. 
This point will be further elaborated in the subsequent analysis of the 
Assembly elections. 

The Assembly Elections: The Assembly elections were held on November 
26. With the completion of the presidential elections, however, interest in 
politics subsided, and the Assembly elections were held in a subdued 
atmosphere. Excitement was lacking. Crowds were smaller. It was harvest 
time in Korea,1® and there was no sense of urgency, since the National 
Assembly is constitutionally a supervisory and consultative governmental 
organ. Only 72% of the voters participated in the Assembly elections 
as compared with 85% for the presidential election. 

In the Assembly elections, the Democratic-Republican party demon- 
strated its organizational effectiveness much more than it had during the 
presidential elections. While it only polled 32% of the votes cast, it won 
110 out of the total of 175 seats in the Assembly. Eighty-eight of the 
party’s candidates were elected directly while an additional 22 seats were 
won on the basis of a proportional representation scheme which had been 





14This figure is based on the tabulation made by The Dong-a Ilbo, Oct. 17, 
1963. 

15] bid., Nov. 12, 1963, editorial. 

16See the author’s analysis of the Third Korean Republican Constitution in his 
“South Korean Constitutional Development: The Meaning of the Third Constitu- 
tion,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 1963. 
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incorporated into the election laws in order to insure a working majority 
in the Assembly. (See Table II.) 

In the Assembly elections, 825 candidates contested in 131 single 
member districts and 151 party list candidates ran in 44 multi-member 
districts based on proportional representation. The Democratic-Republican 
party presented one candidate in each single member election district, 


TABLE | 
Per cent of Party Votes in the 
1963 Korean Presidential Election 
By Special Cities and Provinces 


Total 
Per cent of Total . (Per cent of Registered 
alid Votes Total Voting) Voters 
Park Yun Others 
Special Cities % 
Seoul 30.2% 65.1% 4.7% (77.5) 1,676,262 
Pusan 48.2 47.5 4.3 (80.1) 665,545 
Provinces 

Kyonggi 33.1 56.9 10.0 (85.9) 1,492,207 

Kwangwon 39.6 49.1 11.3 (88.8) 938,143 

Ch’ungch’ong 39.8 48.9 11.3 (86.9) 657,380 
(north) 

Ch’ungch’ong 40.8 49.4, 9.8 (87.1) 1,278,294, 
(south) 

Cholla (north) 49.4, 41.5 9.1 (86.1) 1,076,248 

Cholla (south) 57.4 35.9 6.7 (75.5) 1,687,302 

Kyongsang 55.7 36.1 8.2 (85.8) 1,940,975 
(north) 

Kyongsang 61.7 29.9 8.4, (86.9) 1,427,810 
(south) 

Cheju 69.9 22.3 7.8 (88.6) 144,849 

Total 46.7 45.1 9.2 (85.0) 12,985,015 


Compiled from the figures given by Central Election Management Committee on 
October 17, 1963. 
Note: Invalidated votes are included in total voting percentage figures. 


whereas the opposition parties were never able to unite behind a single 
candidate. The largest number of candidates contesting in any one district 
was nine, and there were seven such districts. On the other hand, the 
smallest number of the candidates contesting in any one district was three, 
but there was only one district of this type, Chindo island district in South 
Cholla province. In all, twelve parties contested in the elections. Thus, the 
32% of the votes polled by the Democratic-Republican party was a re- 
markably good showing, for within the Korean electoral ecology where 
localism and familism are still strong and where the voter was presented 
with an average of six candidates to choose from, a modest plurality is the 
most any party could hope to achieve. 
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The Democratic-Republican candidates for the Assembly seats won 
where their presidential candidate won, but ther won also where Pak had 
lost. Table II shows the number of successful candidates by parties and 
special cities and provinces. In Seoul, the Democratic-Republican party 
Assembly candidates were successful in two election districts, whereas the 
party’s presidential candidate had lost in all. The Democratic-Republican. 
candidates were successful in the provinces of Kyonggi, Kwangwon, North 
and South Ch’ungch’ong; particularly Kwangwon, where their presidential 
candidate had made a poor showing. Moreover, despite Pak’s campaign- 
ing for his party candidates, any possibility of coat-tail effect was mini- 
mized by separate voting in the presidential and Assembly elections, which 
were held 43 days apart. 


Although they had received the party’s endorsement, the successful 
Democratic-Republican candidates usually won election on their own. As a 
result, the independent power of the majority >arty in the National As- 
sembly may be far stronger than President Pak would prefer. It may pose 
serious problems of party discipline, and these problems could be com- 
pounded by the fact that Pak’s leadership of the Democratic-Republican 
party is yet to be tested, since he played only a secondary role in the 
organization of the party. 

The dark horse in such a power struggle within the ruling Democratic- 
Republican party remains Kim Chong-p’il, the organizer of the party.17 
After his return from self-imposed exile abroac, he ran as a member of 
his party in Puyio, North Ch’ungch’ong, and wes elected by 45,999 votes, 
second only to the 50,250 votes received by Pak Sun-ch’on, a well-known 
political figure in Korea, who ran as head of ber own Democratic party. 
Kim, furthermore, demonstrated his party strength by being re-elected 
Chairman of the Democratic-Republican party after the elections on 
November 30, 1963. And yet, strangely, he has not assumed any signifi- 
cant position in the organization of Pak’s civilian government. 


The Democratic-Republican party has a clear majority in the Assembly 
and, so long as it stands united behind Pak, the opposition forces will not 
be in position to influence substantially the legislative process. On the 
other hand, should Pak fail to muster the majority strength of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party behind him and his State Council (cabinet), he 
could face an institution which is constitutionally weak but very vocal. 
For Pak the situation is delicate, and it is not unlikely in the coming years 
that power considerations may shape his policies in the direction of pla- 
cating the potentially dangerous leaders of the Democratic-Republican 
party in the Assembly rather than heeding the voices of the State Council 
members. In this connection, Pak’s choice for Premier, Dr. Choe To-sun 
(a 69 year old non-partisan intellectual), and xis selections for his first 


17See the earlier discussion on Kim’s role in the organization of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party. 
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cabinet (who include seven non-party administrator-intellectuals) may 
prove more a liability than an asset.18 This may be especially true when 
one considers the nature of the Presidency as structured in the new 
Korean Constitution. That document gives substantial executive power to 
the Premier and to the other members of the State Council.?9 

_ Despite Pak’s sincere concern for the welfare of his country, he and his 
Third Korean Republic face an almost insurmountable task in seeking 
solutions for major national problems. Some of these problems are com- 
mon to all underdeveloped countries; some are uniquely Korean. Any 
cursory look at the newspapers published in Korea causes one to appreci- 
ate the magnitude of the problems. Most pressing is the chaotic condition 
of the economy, marked by limited resources, foreign exchange reserve 
shortages, lack of skilled personnel, the abysmally low per capita annual 
income, instability in prices, unemployment totalling some 10% of the 
labor force, and over-population. Other problems frequently discussed 
concern normalization of the relationship between Korea and Japan, and 
the ever-present controversy concerning unification of the country. To 
expect an immediate solution for any of these problems is expecting too 
much of any Korean government. All these problems are interrelated in a 
complicated fashion, moreover, and the progress in one direction may 
bring additional difficulties in others. 

In the final analysis, the Korean experiment in nation-building will 
continue, and each forward step will be a painful one. Furthermore, in his 
search for “a Koreanized form of welfare democracy,” attuned to indige- 
nous needs and conditions,?° Pak must first of all prove his capacity to 
develop political stability. This will put his leadership qualities to the 
supreme test in the months that lie ahead. 


18The Dong-a Ilbo, Dec. 9 and 13, 1963. 

19See the author’s “South Korean Constitutional Development: The Meaning 
of the Third Constitution,” op. cit. 

20Pak Chung-hee, Our Nation’s Path (English translation), no date or place of 
publication listed. Forward dated February 1962. See also a summary of his 
campaign statements in The Dong-a Ilbo, Oct. 6, 1963. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON CONTEMPORARY ASIA 


A. Doak Barnett, editor. Communist Strategies in Asia. (New- York: 
Praeger, 1963. 292 pp.) 

A series of essays aimed in most cases at relating the Asian Communist 
parties to the Sino-Soviet cleavage. The authors are mainly younger schol- 
ars, specialists in their respective fields. Inevitably, events have passed 
some of the essays by, and there are a few mistakes in analysis, but on the 
whole, this collection represents a very valuable introduction to a fascinat- 
ing subject. 


Arnold C. Brackman. Indonesian Communism—A History. (New 
York: Praeger, 1963. 336 pp.) 

A well-written, amply documented study by an American journalist with 
several years experience in Indonesia. The bulk of the volume deals with 
the decade from 1945-1955, though a summary of subsequent develop- 
ments, emphasizing the continuity of trends already apparent, is also 
included. 


Michael Brecher. The New States of Asia-—A Political Analysis. (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1963. 226 pp.) 

Essentially a study of the process of decolorization in South and South- 
east Asia, and of the factors that have resuted in widespread political 
instability throughout much of this area. Cne of the most interesting 
sections deals with the “structural features” umderlying the newly evolving 
state system in this region. 


Richard Butwell. U Nu of Burma. (Stanford University Press, 1963. 301 
pp.) 

While essentially a political biography of Burma’s ex-Prime Minister, 
the author emphasizes the intricate interweaving of political, economic 
and religious ideas that underlay U Nw’s concept of a “welfare state” and 
his views on international relations. 


Clifford Geertz, editor. Old Societies and New States: The Quest for 
Modernity in Asia and Africa. (London: Collier-MacMillan Lid., 1963. 
310 pp.) 

A collection of essays by prominent Ame-zican social scientists spon- 
sored by the Committee for the Comparative Study of New Nations, which 
was established to encourage such cross-cultural studies of the “newly 
emerging” states in Asia and Africa. 


William Henderson. Southeast Asia: Prablems of United States 
Policy. (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1963. 273 pp.) 

Essays of generally high quality prepared by leading experts in their 
fields, this book raises many of the critical issues confronting our govern- 
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ment and people in one of the most troubled regions of the world. Diverse 
positions are defended, and no final answers are provided. However, 
background materials and the analysis of contemporary issues provide an 
excellent basis for an understanding of American-Southeast Asian rela- 
tions. 


P. J. Honey. Communism in North Vietnam. (Cambridge: M. 1, T. 
Press, 1963. 207 pp.) 

Many interesting facts relating both to personalities and events are 
contained in this relatively simple account of North Vietnamese politics 
and Vietnam’s role in the Sino-Soviet conflict. Documentation is not al-- 
ways adequate, and one might wish for greater depth of analysis in places, 
but the author is one of the few serious students of the Hanoi regime. 


Richard D. Lambert. Workers, Factories, and Social Change in India. 
(Princeton University Press, 1963. 247 pp.) | 

Probably the most thorough study yet published of the impact of indus- 
trialization on the newly developed working class in India. The study is 
of particular interest since it is focused on a middle-sized Indian town in 
which small and medium-sized industries predominate rather than on the 
gigantic heavy-industry complexes being developed in India. 


Masao Maruyama. Thought and Behavior in Modern Japanese Poli- 
ties. Edited by Ivan Morris. (Oxford University Press, 1963. 344 pp.) 

A series of essays, the most noted of which relate to Japanese National- 
ism and Fascism, originally published from 1946 to 1956, now translated 
by well-known Western scholars and made available in English. Maru- 
yama is a leading Japanese political scientist whose wide-ranging intellect 
has made him a leader in the Japanese academic world. 


Klaus Mehnert. Peking and Moscow. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1963. 522 pp.) 

Published initially in German, this work is a broad account of the 
struggle between Communist China and the Soviet Union that ranges over 
the respective cultures and histories of the two societies as well as reciting 
more recent events. Written in an informal style, the study is nevertheless 
reflective of Germanic scholarship, replete with sweeping generalizations 
and interesting if controversial theses. A work to be read seriously and 
with questions at hand. 


Lawrence Olson. Dimensions of Japan. (New York: American Universi- 
ties Field Staff, 1963. 403 pp.) 

A veteran observer of the Japanese scene with excellent training pro- 
vides us with some insightful vignettes of Japanese life. This series of 
. essays, originally prepared as American University Field Staff reports, 
covers a wide range of topics, and contributes to the knowledge and 
understanding of the specialist as well as the novice. 


AMERICAN 'PEOPLE TO PEOPLE" DIPLOMACY: THE PEACE 
-CORPS IN 1HE PHILIPPINES 


Usha Mahajani 





The Peace Corps, which commenced in March 1961 as an 
experiment designed to take American technical skill down -to the grass 
roots level, has evolved a new people-to-people diplomacy as a regular 
dimension of American foreign policy.1 In July 1961, it had an annual 
budget of $30 million and a nucleus of 12 volunteers. On July 4, 1963— 
the 187th anniversary of American independence—President Kennedy 
asked for a $108 million annual budget for the Peace Corps which, “ex- 
emplifying the spirit of the American Revolution” had sent 3965 volun- 
teers to forty-four countries. The President compared the youthful volun- 
teers to Lafayette and his compatriots in “qualities of energy and spirit.” 

It is too early to view the Peace Corps i in a critical global perspective; 
nevertheless a focus on its operations in a particular country may prove 
instructive. The Philippines is selected for this study for various reasons. 
Together with Colombia and Tanganyika, it was a first host country. Long 
association with America makes the Philippine countryside the most con- 
genial environment for the volunteers, who in 1963 numbered nearly 
1000, thus constituting nearly one-quarter of the total strength of the 
Peace Corps. English is more widely understood in the Philippines than in 
any of the former colonial possessions of Great Britain. Americans, being 
familiar, well-liked figures, run little risk of being mistaken for Europeans 
as in other countries where volunteers have had to dispel suspicions of 
identity. 

. The Peace Corps is studied here on two levels—the organizational setup 
in Washington and the operational level in the Philippines. 

Germination of the Peace Corps Idea: The Peace Corps claims to be 
unique not in the idea itself but in joining that idea “with the power and 
the desire to implement it.”3 This claim is not quite correct. The Inter- 
national Voluntary Service (IVS), a non-profit American organization, 
has since 1953 been dedicated to the same ideals as the Peace Corps, and 


1George W. Ball, Undersecretary of State, has stated that a close scrutiny of 
Peace Corps projects was made at all stages to ensure that it fit into the general 
stream of foreign: policy with regard to the area where the program is to be 
undertaken. Bill to Amend the Peace Corps Act, Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (Washington, D.C.: March 1962), p. 90, henceforth 
cited as Hearings. 
2Message to the Congress, July 4, 1963, New York Times, July 5, 1963. 


3Peace Corps, Ist Annual Report to the Congress (Washington: June 30, 1962), 
p. 4; henceforth cited, as Report. , 
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its volunteers continue to serve abroad with various organizations in- 
cluding the Agency for International Development (AID). 

The Peace Corps traces its philosophical roots to William James’s con- 
cept of a “Moral Equivalent of War” to be waged by an army enlisted 
against nature and its tangible roots—to proposals made by Representa- 
tive Reuss and Senator Humphrey in 1959 for a Point IV Youth Corps. 
Section 203 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1960 authorized a study of 
the project by a non-governmental organization. The contract went to the 
Colorado State University Research Foundation (CSURF). In January 
1961, Kennedy appointed a Task Force under Sargent Shriver, President 
of the Chicago Board of Education, to draw up a scheme. It examined 
three reports prepared by the CSURF, by Professor Samuel P. Hayes of 
Michigan University and by Dr. Max Millikan, Director of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Center for International Studies. 


An Executive Order of March 1, 1961 established the Peace Corps “on 
a temporary pilot basis” to be located in the State Department under 
direct supervision of the Secretary of State.t The Peace Corps Act of 
September 22, 1961 legally launched the new effort “to promote world 
peace and friendship by sending skilled people to help countries which 
request assistance, to promote knowledge of the United States and to 
increase our (American) understanding of other countries.”® 

Formation of the Peace Corps: A detailed stage-by-stage study preceded 
the creation of the Peace Corps which was followed by a painstaking 
collation of expert views and opinions, capped by field observations by a 
four-man team led by Shriver. In Washington, government officials, aca- 
demics, journalists, as well as representatives of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, Navy, business, labor and various private 
foundations examined three fundamental questions: What would be the 
impact on Communist countries? Would a government undertaking be 
viewed by private organizations as encroachment on their sphere of action? 
Would the response of the American people be commensurate with the 
task? The sum total of answers was a recommendation for a modest 
program with 300 to 500 volunteers. The Shriver team, on return from an 
Afro-Asian tour in May 1961, reported that various governments would 
welcome teachers, nurses, medical assistants, community development 
workers, agriculturists, home economists, surveyors, engineers, lawyers, 
journalists, mechanics, bricklayers, plumbers, carpenters and technicians.® 
This was a wider spectrum than that specifically envisaged by the Presi- 
dent covering English language teaching in schools, malaria eradication, 
public health, sanitation, village development, school construction, and 


4President Kennedy’s message to the Congress, March 1, 1964 (text distributed 
by U.S.LS., Hongkong), p. 1; henceforth cited as message. 

5Peace Corps Handbook: (Washington, D.C.}, p. 3 (Cauthor’s italics). Hence- 
forth cited as Handbook. 


SReport, op. cit, pp. 6-7. 
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importing modern implements and techniques to farmers to raise agri- 
cultural productivity. He had placed initial emphasis on teaching.” 

The final scope and objectives of the Peace Corps were thus a com- 
pound of what the United States wanted to offer and what most countries 
wanted to receive. Formal consultation with object governments by a 
subject government as a technique in the fashioning of foreign aid policy 
was thus used for the first time by the United States government on a 
global basis and on such a large scale. 


Peace Corps and the AID: Initially, volunteers as “doers” were merely 
to be .differentiated from the technical advisors in the AID missions. 
Kennedy had stated, “The United States operations missions, supplement- 
ed where necessary by special peace corps teams, will consult with leaders 
in foreign. countries in order to examine where peace corpsmen are need- 
ed.” Volunteers with a preliminary stress on teaching were to serve as an 
“effective means of implementing the development program ofthe host 
countries—a program which our (American) technical assistance opera- 
tions have helped-to formulate.”* This led the AID and its missions 
abroad to believe that the Peace Corps would collaborate with and work 
under the guidance of AID technical experts. However, a hint in President 
Kennedy’s message that a few programs would be directly administered by 
the Peace Corps® indicated that the AID missions would not be the only 
link between the volunteers and host countries. Eventually, at the reported 
instance of Sargent Shriver, the Peace Corps was made independent of 
AID and invested with its own representative in each host country. Two 
considerations led to this decision: (1) to highlight “great personal sacri- 
fice”! incurred by volunteers, it was deemed essential to disassociate 
them from. the “failures of other Americans abroad in previous years—a 
fact so well reported that the ‘Ugly American’ became a household 
word;”!1 (2) swifter maneuverability and implementation of projects 
could be achieved by means of an independent budget, and on-the-spot 
initiative and responsibility of the Peace Corps representative. 


Training and Selection of Volunteers: A high premium is placed on 
pre-field training and selection so that only the ‘fittest’ will survive. Top 
priority is given to F.B.I. investigations of the past background of candi- 
dates to eliminate security risks. Psychological tests to gauge emotional 
‘maturity and hardship tests to gauge endurance capacity in an uncon- 
genial environment, are applied to strain out the unacceptable. Knowledge 
of American history and where possible, experience abroad, are highly 
rated in judging ‘skill characteristics.’ A blend of ‘machine’ and ‘hand’ 
classification techniques was devised by Dr. F. Kelly, President of the 
American Psychological Association, to aid in the selection process." 


7 Message, op. cit., p. 3. 
SĮbid, pp. 3, 5 

Ibid., p. 4. 

107bid., p. 2. 

11Report, op. cit., p. 9. ' 
12Report, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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Universities and private institutions are tapped to devise academic and 
technical training programs to train candidates in the teaching of English 
as a second language, and to acquaint trainees with Asian and African 
societies. 

Simulated space flights of astronauts are emulated by the Peace Corps 
to launch its terronauts into the unknown. Training camps in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico put the trainees through local community living, physical 
fitness tests, survival treks and various obstacle courses.14 

Not the least important is the role of volunteers as ‘ambassadors.’ To be 
able to explain their country to others, a trainee is brought up to date on 
U.S. business and economic life, the American stand on colonialism, its 
tradition of freedom, problems of immigration, race relations, labor- 
industry affairs and the character of the pluralistic American society. 
Trainees study basic goals of American foreign policy, problems of under- 
developed countries, the United Nations, and the Point 4 Program. Com- 
munist ideology and tactics are explained to volunteers who are warned to 
be ‘prepared to deal with Communist attempts to provoke or to deflect you 
from your goal.”14 

About 18 to 25% of trainees are rejected on medical, psychological, 
personal or academic grounds. The one selected is supposed to acquire a 
triumviral personality. As a missionary, he must undergo austerity and 
sacrifice; as a technician, he must provide skill at the working level; as a 
diplomat, he must present ‘the dynamic image of America abroad’ and to 
that effect, possess ‘the diplomatic skills to deal with host governments 
even at the presidential and cabinet levels.’** 

Operational Level in the Philippines: At first, Warren Wiggins, Peace 
Corps Associate Director for Program Development and Planning, favor- 
ed sending 5000 volunteers to the Philippines—500 in a batch.4® This 
target being unattainable, the projected number was reduced to 1000. In 
pursuance of Philippine plans to improve English teaching without vio- 
lating local regulations prohibiting the employment of foreign teachers 
where Filipinos can serve, the Project Proposal Agreement between the 
Peace Corps and the Philippine government in 1961 incorporated the 
suggestion by AID/Education Division in Manila to use volunteers as 
educational aides to Filipino teachers of English.17 The first batch of 128 


13] bid., pp. 12-16. 

14Handbook, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

15Report, op. cit., p. 70. 

16Interviews with AID officials. Shriver had testified that the Philippines had 
requested up to 12,000 volunteers (Hearings, p. 19); Philippine governmental 
authorities maintain that they welcomed a gracious offer of help from a friend. 

iTThe extent of consultation between the Philippine government and education- 
al authorities is unknown. The memorandum of Shriver’s talks with President 
Garcia is classified. The Senate Education Committee and the National Board. of 
Education in the Philippines claim that they were not consulted. Alejandro Roces, 
Education Minister since January 1962, maintains that volunteers, hurriedly trained 
as second language teachers cannot be as good as Filipinos who speak English as 
a second language. Interview, April 1963. 
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arrived in October 1961. Following a seven-week training at Las Banos 
Training Center, they were assigned to four selected areas: Panay-Negros, 
Cebu-Bohol, Leyte-Samar, and Bicol. 

As for the community development program, the Presidential Assistant 
on Community Development (PACD), Ramon Binamera, expressed the 
view that foreigners could not become effective community development 
workers; moreover, contrary to the spirit of self-uplift, local people might 
accept volunteers’ advice out of deference to an American. In a memo- 
randum to the Peace Corps Representative and the AID/Community De- 
velopment Division in Manila, Binamera stated that he would be prepared 
to accept 24 skilled volunteers to be assigned to the PACD office in the 
following jobs: to train Filipinos in the maintenance of American-aid 
equipment, to help set up work camps, and to serve as project processing 
specialists to accelerate selection, finalization and implementation of vari- 
ous projects.18 Vice President Palaez was also in favor of using volun- 
teers as “agriculturists and vocational technicians.”!* Accordingly, it was 
agreed to send 22 volunteers as technical aides to Provincial Development 
Offices (PDO) in community development. 

The Peace Corps Office was set up in Manila with four regional offices. 
It comprised a Representative, a Deputy Representative, three Associate 
Representatives, a Physician and an Assistant Representative—most of 
whom were drawn from the Foreign Service Reserve. Their salaries 
ranged from $10,000 to over $17,000 a year. The average cost per volun- 
teer for two years’ service was $18,000, and over $1,637,783 has been 
spent on Peace Corps projects in the Philippines for the fiscal years 1961 
and 1962,7° 

Over-all Filipino Attitudes to the Peace Corps: Filipino reactions to the 
projected roles and tasks of volunteers brought into focus differences of 
emphasis if not contradictions in purposes between the American and 
Philippine viewpoints of policy: Vice President Palaez expressed the hope 
that as volunteers were assimilated into local communities, they would 
import not just modern technology but the pioneering spirit of their fore- 
fathers. Such assistance “rendered without any reference to the cold war” 
was calculated in his view to bring the “friendship and sympathy” of non- 
aligned nations to the “free world.”#! This enthusiastic assessment was 
not shared by one commentator who dubbed the volunteers “political 
missionaries” whose “dubious sort of missionary work is joined only by 
the inferior student—the ones who feel they are incapable for a career in 
such demanding fields as science.”?? The Peace Corps was stated to be 


18Interview with AID officials and Ramon Binamera, March 1963. Soon after 
submitting the memorandum, Binamera was succeeded by another PACD in the 
new Macapagal administration. 

19Manila Daily Bulletin, Jan. 20, 1962. 

20Report, op. cit., pp. 64, 76. 

21Quoted by Sargent Shriver in Hearings, op. cit., p. 22. 

22K. O. Granada, “Behind Page One,” Manila Chronicle, Aug. 16, 1961. 
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designed in such a way as to make it the in-the-field training for Ameri- 
cans who later on will surely be called upon to shoulder American re- 
sponsibilities.22 The Peace Corps was also viewed as serving American 
foreign policy, while the large scale use of volunteers as English teachers 
was denounced as a “blow to the prestige of F ilipinos to teach English.”*4 
E. O. Granada commented sarcastically that, “the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia could at least express their economic plight in perfect and 
fluent English.”?° I. P. Soliongeo interpreted this “curious sense of per- 
verse loyalty to everything foreign” as an “elevation of the cult of ignor- 
ance.”?6 Carmen Nakpil noted that the “choice to teach English was our 
own,” but advised volunteers not to publicize Philippine ‘primitive’ con- 
ditions.*7 The Manila Jaycees preferred volunteers to work on develop- 
ment projects with immediate and dramatic impact such as conservation, 
community development and promotion of science and technology in edu- 
cational institutions.”® ; 

This sképticism, expressed mainly by Manila journalists, has been over- 
shadowed by unflagging welcome and hospitality, both sophisticated and 
unsophisticated, accorded to volunteers as the “outer frontier of Ken- 
nedy’s new “frontier.” In barrios, towns, and provincial capitals, volunteers 
have received ‘royal treatment’ and unending invitations to social and 
official functions, festivals ‘and group meetings. Some have been ‘adopted? 
by municipal councils; others made honorary consultants on rural--irn- 
provement and community development.?® Citizens of amas City: - built 
a memorial to óne volunteer who died of illness.?° ` L 


` Propáganda and Publicity: As a dimension of American fice policy 
and a new venture in American aid programs, the Peace Corps has been 
given sustained publicity by the U.S. Embassy, U.S.I.S. and the Peace Corps 
Office in. Manila, whose representatives as well as volunteers have reiter- 
ated. that the Peace Corps is not an arm of Cold War propaganda but a 
welcome opportunity for the United’ States to share in the adventure of 
Philippine development.*? Volunteers, who are sent not to ‘surplant but 
supplement’ local teachers, are distinguished from other Aniericans by the 
stringent conditions of their work and meagre salary which forces them ‘to 


23], P, Soliongeo, “Seriously Speaking,” Manila Chronicle, Oct. 16, 1961. 

24Dr. Panganiban, Director of National Institute of Languages, quoted by 
Gaadi op: cit. 

25] bid. 

26“Seriously Speaking,” Manila Chronicle, Aug. 22, 1961. 

27Ibid., Oct. 18, 1961. 

28] bid., Oct. 30, 1961. 

29Statement by a volunteer leader, Stan Massaroof, reported in Manila Chroni- 
cle, Dec. 23, 1961; also Manila Times, Jan. 23, 1962. 

30 Examiner, Feb. 26, 1963. ; 

31Message by Ambassador William Stevenson at the inauguration of the Uni- 
versity of Mindanao, Nov. 18, 1962; also speech to Baguio Rotary Club, quoted in 
Manila Times, Feb. 28, 1962. 
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“carefully budget our centavos and pesos.”8? The Peace Corps is said to be 
impelled by the same spirit of service, learning, desire for understanding, 
self-help and creative action as embodied in the Philippine Rural Re- 
construction Movement, National Youth Corps and the work of the PACD. 
Dr. Fuchs, the Peace Corps Representative, has urged Filipinos to accept 
volunteers not as supermen but as “co-workers, friends and neighbors,” 
apt to make mistakes like others.?3 


The local Philippine press has meticulously recorded, with illustrations, 
practically every sideline activity and achievement of volunteers. To cite a 
few: blood donation, efforts to try and improve tribal rice harvesting 
methods, flood relief services, fund raising for charity, Community Chest 
and children’s theaters, contribution to scholarship funds, opening of 
libraries and night schools, summer projects together with the Youth 
Committee for UNICEF, paying homage to Philippine heroes and partici- 
pation in local seminars.®4 In addition to the individual initiative of 
volunteers, the Peace Corps itself has sought to initiate ancillary projects 
in experimental teaching, public health, agricultural extension, forestry 
information, construction of prefabricated houses, workshops and research 
in Philippine literature. Filipinos were invited to work with volunteers 
who offered to stretch their allowance for the former’s expenses.?5 


What is the balance sheet of the Peace Corps performance in education 
and community development—the two chosen fields of operation? 


(1) Education: In the project proposal agreement drawn at the foreign 
policy level between the Peace Corps and the Philippine government, the 
volunteers in education were to act as “human tape recorders” for Fili- 
pino teachers. This arrangement proved unworkable. Firstly, authorities in 
school and in teachers training colleges received intimation of the volun- 
teers’ appointment as a fait accompli without preliminary advice on the 
integration process. Lack of coordination in the early phase caused con- 
fusion wherein volunteers sought to get down to work while Philippine 
authorities searched for a starting point. When a beginning was made, it 
was viewed by volunteers as waste of talent, by Filipino teachers as inter- 
ference in a legitimate sphere of action, and by educational! authorities as 
an element of disruption. After a few trials and errors, the agreement was 
altered in fact if not in words—so as to transform volunteers into co- 
teachers of Filipinos whereby they prepared lessons together and/or took 
classes one after the other. In the end, volunteers became fulfledged teach- 
ers. A few continued to teach English; the rest, after a mutual adjustment 





32Manila Chronicle, Dec. 23, 1961; Mindanao Cross, Nov. 24, 1962. 


33Interview with Weekly Graphic Magazine, Feb. 7, 1962; speech to Manila 
Jaycees, Jan. 16, 1962; speech to Manila Rotary, Nov. 16, 1962. 

84Manila Times, Jan. 30, March 9, 22, Oct. 25, Dec. 26, 1962; Feb. 28, 1963. 
Philippine Herald, Feb. 2, March 13, May 21, Oct. 27, 1962. Manila Chronicle, 
Feb. 1, Oct. 24, Dec. 18, 1962. Manila Daily Bulletin, Oct. 26, 1962, 


85 Manila Times, March 22, 1962. 
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with Filipino teachers, switched over to history, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics and science. In one instance, a Filipino teacher took over 
world history to enable a volunteer to teach current events; in another, a 
volunteer with a major in arts was called upon to teach mathematics. 

This working arrangement has proved successful and fully acceptable to 
both volunteers and Filipino authorities. On paper, however, the former 
continue to be educational aides. 

(2) Community Development: Sources from the AID mission claim 
that as early as July-August 1962, the Peace Corps had conveyed to the 
new PACD, Rodrigo Perez, Jr., its inability to recruit and furnish tech- 
nicians as per contract. Perez thereupon agreed to employ 30 volunteers to 
work in a similar role to Filipino barrio workers. According to PACD 
officials it was only after visiting the training center in Hawaii from 
September to November 1962 that they discovered that volunteers were 
being chosen for general qualities of leadership and not for specialized 
skills. Volunteers had by then learned Tagalog in view of the previous 
arrangement to post skilled volunteers in area offices. It was then found 
advisable to employ them as barrio workers in only one area, viz., 
Mindanao. They were given additional training at the Las Banos com- 
munity development training center in the Philippines together with Fili- 
pino barrio workers and were taught the Mindanao dialect. 


The PACD office had to redeploy its barrio workers in order to ensure 
proximity between them and volunteer workers. The altered status of 
volunteers does not spell total failure of the Peace Corps, as the basic 
American policy of serving human relationship is amply served by volun- 
teers living in barrios. Philippine authorities have also tried to promote 
their own policies. A volunteer worker was placed near a large American 
plantation to serve as an example not so much for rural Filipinos but for 
“American colonials who live in their little America unmindful of the 
Philippines around.” Two volunteers have been withdrawn from barrio 
work into the Area Development Office in Mindanao to help make surveys 
and draw up project proposals for a small scale irrigation scheme.*® 

However, the flow of education has been reversed. Rather than volun- 
teers importing skill to host country, it is the latter—~-whether through 
officials of the PACD or through barrio workers who are better and longer 
trained than the volunteers—who have trained Americans in community 
development. The purpose of this Peace Corps project has also undergone 
change: it is no longer to supplement American technical assistance opera- 
tions to help implement specific development projects in the Philippines; 
volunteers instead are regarded as an experiment to test whether foreign- 
ers can function efficiently as agents of community self-uplift. The results 
will be beneficial both to the Philippines and the United States in its over- 
all foreign aid program. 

Stresses and Strains in the Program: The seismographic publicity given 





367 nterview with PACD officials. 
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to volunteers has highlighted their “goldfish bowl” environment where 
every reaction or gesture by volunteers arouses Filipino comments. Soon 
after the arrival of volunteers a report of alleged impropriety by some 
Filipinos towards women volunteers appearing in Time magazine pro- 
voked the Philippine press to exhort American women to adopt a “little 
Filipina modesty.” The furor subsided only after the volunteers involved 
disclaimed the accuracy of the report itself.27 A volunteer who observed 
that it would take twenty years to modernize a remote town in Cebu was 
chided for being “outspoken in a foreign country.”38 A volunteer, bitten 
by a dog in a remote town, insisted on treatment from the Peace Corps 
doctor, drawing a query as to whether there was “a special anti-rabies 
serum for the Peace Corps,”3® 


The U.S. government’s stress on ‘roughing it out in primitive condi- 
tions’ is disliked by many Filipinos as condescension. In their opinion, 
thatched huts or bamboo houses which shelter volunteers and their ‘sinews 
of material comforts’ are only outer shells which present a false picture of 
Philippine backwardness to the American public. The motto of simplicity 
has at times been misinterpreted: rubber shoes of women and tieless off- 
white garb of men volunteers seem like “simplicity carried to slovenli- 
ness” to Filipinos who are meticulous about sartorial propriety.*° 

In actual confrontations with people, volunteers discovered layers of 
misconceptions. Filipino teachers suspected that the Americans were sent 
by the Bureau of Education to supervise their teaching or worse, to dis- 
place them. The average volunteer, however, inspired by a blend of ideal- 
ism and challenge, is better equipped in training and personality to work 
out human relationships than other technicians and diplomats. Yet only an 
estimated 80% of volunteers have built successful personal relation- 
ships with Filipino colleagues.44 As ‘status symbols’ or ‘objects of mild 
curiosity’ they have often inspired awe rather than amity among Filipinos. 
An uneasy feeling has prevailed that Filipino school children have lost 
respect for Filipino teachers in the mistaken belief that the ‘Americano’ is 
sent to improve their teaching methods. A sense of pride and shyness has 
sometimes withheld Filipino teachers from extending an instinctive and 
equal cooperation to a volunteer co-teacher. 

In barrios, a volunteer was at first thought to be either an agent of AID 
sent to investigate charges of misappropriation or an AID operator dis- 
pensing funds and materials. When it was explained that a volunteer was 
himself “aid,” villagers contended that they would have preferred Ameri- 


3TTime, Dec. 29, 1961; Manila Chronicle, Jan. 16 and 17, 1962; Weekly Graph- 
ic Magazine, Feb. 7, 1962; Bicol Mail, Jan. 7, 1962. 


38Manila Daily Bulletin, Oct. 22, 1962. 
39Jose Cordova in the Examiner, Feb. 26, 1963. 
40Tnterviews with volunteers and Filipinos in Manila. 


41Interviews with Peace Corps officials. Only 25 were sent back for inadjusta- 
bility but few were found unworthy or a disgrace to the service itself. 
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can material assistance. One town mayor, drawing upon a report in the 
local journal, expressed in a welcome speech his gratification at being able 
to receive volunteers to help relieve unemployment in the United States.** 

The triumviral personality of volunteers has devolved corresponding 
responsibilities on them and on the Philippine authorities. As missionaries 
they have to fraternize with local masses, but cannot preach to them, The 
local governments and people feel obliged to incur expenditure ‘to keep 
volunteers poor.’ For every 1000 pesos spent by the Peace Corps on 
building a house for a volunteer barrio worker, the local people have 
donated equivalent labor and material. However, unlike a missionary, a 
volunteer is not sent strictly where he is needed but where it is advisable 
from viewpoints of safety and minimum requirements of hygiene. Instead 
of being sent to small towns, volunteer teachers have been sent to pilot 
schools or where the town population is over 15,000; volunteer barrio 
workers are posted within easy reach of a highway. Local authorities have 
undertaken to provide discreet police protection to volunteers in barrios. 

As technicians, volunteers must offer their skill and labor but, at least 
in theory, cannot give “expert advice’ since their mission is not to direct 
but to follow up local programs. On the other hand while the Philippine 
authorities have demanded the recall of technicians found ‘unsuitable,’ 
they cannot in practice dispense with the services of a volunteer. As in 
other technical assistance programs, the Philippines has contributed train- 
ing facilities, office space in various regions, and free bus transport in 
some areas to the Peace Corps.*® 

As diplomats, volunteers. must present a correct image of their country 
and be able to deal with people at all levels. This entails besides mass 
contacts, social parties; big official functions, interviews and speeches to 
the detriment of their work, and with possible danger of tarnishing their 
first two personalities. 


In summing up, the Peace Corps has not subserved all the policy aims 
of either the United States or of the Philippines, but it has brought 
dividends for both. The United States has not been able to provide ‘skill- 
ed’ technicians to operate specific projects, but it has given numerous 
‘polyvalent’ volunteers ready to help Filipinos in any odd job; their most 
important contribution has been “building these human relations which 
must exist for a happy and peaceful understanding of the people.’’44 

The Peace Corps has acted as a catalytic agent ‘in reactivating Filipino 
interest in their own service programs such as “Operation Grass Roots,” 
“New Youth Movement,” and “Work a Year with the People.” A bi- 
partisan group of Filipino Congressmen proposed a systematic program to 
tap the talent of the young.*® Education Minister Alejandro Roces and 
Vicente Villamin, a commentator, have.called for a mass recruitment of 





42Interviews with volunteers. 

43 Hearings, op. cit., p. 79. 

44President Kennedy’s Message to the Congress, July 4, 1963. 
45Sunday Times, Feb. 11, 1962. 
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youth into an ‘Economic Corps,’ to implement the Socio-Economic Pro- 
gram.*® Senator Raul Manglapus has urged Filipino youth to work in 
villages in emulation of American volunteers who are mainly serving their 
motherland. The Student Philippine Medical Association (SPMA) took 
steps to devote services of 1000 seniors to rural areas as a “medical 
version of the Peace Corps.”4? This is a partial fulfillment of another 
American foreign policy expectation “that other nations will mobilize the 
spirit and energies and skill of their people in some form of peace corps— 
making our own effort only one step in a major international effort to 
increase the welfare of all men and improve understanding among na- 
tions.”’48 


46 Manila Chronicle, Oct. 22, 1962. 
471 bid, 
48Message, op. cit, p. 7. 
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JAPANESE-NORTH KOREAN RELATIONS TODAY 


Kiwon Chung 





Recent events have created an unprecedented situation in the 
postwar political relations between Japan and Ncrth Korea.? The Cor- 
munist authorities at P’yongyang, viewing the talks between Japan and the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) as a threat to themselves, have steadily in- 
creased pressure on the Ikeda government. In a “Sitatement on the Japan- 
ROK Talks,” issued on December 13, 1962, the P’yongyang authorities 
made it clear that “hasty attempts to bring about diplomatic relations 
should not be carried out in principle until after the unification of Korea 
has been established.” Nevertheless, if the Japanese government wishes to 
have “just and de jure relations with all Korea,” the statement continued, 
“the alternative is to include the participation of People’s Korea in the 
talks.” Whatever the results of the talks may be with “the military fascist 
clique of Pak Chung-hi,” the P’yongyang government “will regard it as 
invalid in toto and consequently the Japanese government will be faced 
with grave consequences.” 


A sequence of events that had taken place simultaneously should be 
noted here. On October 8, 1962 the “Agreement Fegarding the Voluntary 
Repatriation of Koreans in Japan” between the Japanese and Communist 
Korean Red Cross representatives was extended for an additional year for 
the third time at the so-called Niigata meeting. And for the first time since 
World War II, ten Communist Korean athletes were granted entry by the 
Japanese government for the World Speed Skating Championship at Karu- 
izawa on February 20-24, 1963.8 


It should also be noted that as recently as 1962, the then Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Kosaka, had informed the Diet’s Foreign Affairs Committee 
that the stumbling block in the normalization of Japan-ROK relations was 
that “in spite of the fact that the South Korean government has authority 
only over the territory south of the 38th parallel, it intends to discuss all 
issues that relate to the whole of Korea.’””* 


As Japanese-Communist Korean relations have snfolded in recent years, 
one of the most important issues has been that of “free travel to and from 


lIn this paper the terms “Communist Korea,” “Morth Korea,” “P’yongyang 
authority” or simply “P’yongyang” refer to the state of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. 


2Nodong Shinmun, Dee. 14, 1963. 
8Chosén Shimbo, Feb. 20-24, 1963. 


4Nakayasu Yosaku, Kankoku tokuhon, Vol. 3 (Tokyo: Jiji tsushinsha, 1962), 
p. 102. 
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North Korea.” At present, a massive campaign on the “free travel” issue 
is finding increasing support from the Japanese Socialist party, the Jap- 
anese Communist party, as well as many left-wing and liberal intellectuals. 
Needless to say, the Chéséren (General Federation of Korean Residents in 
Japan), that obedient satellite of the P’yongyang authority, plays a vital 
ròle in this campaign with its extensive control of nearly 60% of the 
Korean population in Japan (over 325,000 out of a total of 570,000).5 
Chosén shimbo, The Korean News, the organ of the Chésdren, claimed in 
July 1963 that “over 35 million Japanese (37% of the total population) 
and 385 prefectural-local autonomous assemblies have supported the “free 
travel” issue through both signature and petition campaigns. 


If this political trend were to continue, which seems most likely, it will 
affect the prestige of both the Seoul and the U.S. governments, and also 
have grave repercussions with respect to the solidarity of the non-Com- 
munist states of Northeast Asia. To explore these matters further, let us 
concentrate upon some of the major developments which have been taking 
place between Japan and Communist Korea during the period 1954-63— 
notably trade, the politics of Korean repatriation and the Chōsõren and its 
relation to the Japanese left-wing organizations. In doing so, we will be 
seeking answers to the following questions: What are the factors that had 
pushed Japan and P’yongyang into such close political contacts? Will 
Japan modify its closed policy toward P’yongyang? If so, for what rea- 
sons? If not, will it be because of its “subservient diplomacy” to the 
United States, as the left-wing charges; or because of “26 million hungry 
customers” in the South Korean market; or for some other reasons? 


P’yongyang’s “People’s Diplomacy” and Trade with Japan (1954-63) : 
It is important first to examine the strikingly different manners in which 
the South and the North Korean governments have pursued their relation- 
ships with Japan. The South Korean government has insisted upon the 
solution of the major political-economic issues prior to the establishment 
of normalized relations. The North Koreans, on the other hand, using 
trade and cultural intercourse as an entry point, have been willing to 
postpone troublesome issues, concentrating upon the gradual development 
of non-political relations first. Of course, the latter’s “trade first policy” is 
not motivated solely by economic considerations. It is basically a tech- 
nique of developing leverage from which to force political concessions. 
But neither South nor North Korea has yet achieved its political goal. 
Tactically, the P’yongyang leaders have encouraged the Japanese Socialist 
party’s policy of positive neutrality and the end of “dependent diplomacy” 
thereby seeking to win friends on the left with the hope that they would 
press the Japanese government to respond more favorably to P’yongyang 
overtures. South Korea’s Japan policy has not been based on long-term 





5Kõan Chisacho, comp., Naigai Chosei no kaikō to tenpé (Tokyo: Kéancho, 
1963), p. 86 (marked Kéancho use only). 
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calculations nor has it been carefully planned. In spite of thzir advanta- 
geous position, South Korean leaders have consistently ignored the chang- 
ing character of Japanese-North Korean relations, and have only been 
concerned with the higher decision-making group in the Japamese govern- 
ment. 

In short, North Korea has taken varied approaches to the new Japan 
and, as we shall see later, has been prepared for initial reverses in the 
expectation of long-term gains, while South Korea has continued to be 
engrossed with Japan’s “imperial” past and has been unwillirg or unable 
to see the reality of Japan today. As a result, Seoul has continaed to foster 
the ancient grudges against its former enemy. 

Japan’s Korea policy has been relatively passive since 194£. Even after 
the San Francisco peace treaty in 1951, Tokyo has limited itself to the 
recognition of the Republic of Korea as de jure government in Korea. 
While this policy has been maintained, however, there has bzen a degree 
of vacillation within the faction-stricken ruling Liberal-Demccratic party. 
Indeed, each Prime Minister, before being replaced, has introduced at 
least one important change in relations with Communist Korea.. The 
P’yongyang authorities have always managed to gain some advantage 
from the appointment of a new cabinet in Japan. 


- Two events in 1954 seem to have triggered P’yongyang’s initial ap- 
proaches to the Yoshida government. The first was the Nehru-Chou 
Panchshila (Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence) policy, which North 
Korea enthusiastically endorsed, while the other was the failure of the 
Korean Political Conference held at Geneva from April-June, 1954. In 
spite of strong backing by the two great Communist powers, the prospect 
of a peaceful unification of Korea on terms satisfactory to P’yongyang, 
had dimmed. North Korea, therefore, adopted a new strategy by which, 
with the support of the uprooted Korean minority in Japan and the Jap- 
anese left-wing, it would harass South Korea and lay obstacles in the path 
of Japan-South Korea relations. Politically, the P’yongyarg authorities 
echoed the Moscow and Peking anti-American policy, callinz for the “li- 
beration” of Taiwan and the withdrawal of America’s armed forces and 
bases from Asia. Treaties of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assist- 
ance were signed between the three Communist states, by which they 
agreed to aid one another should any of them be attacked by Japan and 
its allies. The rising fortunes of the Japanese Socialist party in the mid- 
1950’s also presented North Korea with an opportunity to press its own 
views on the unification of Korea. P’yongyang could utilize the 600,000 
dissatisfied Korean minority in Japan as a channel for the exportation of 
revolutionary appeals. Thus, P’yongyang undertook an intensive campaign 
to induce the Korean minority in Japan to identify itse with North 
Korea. The Chisdren was urged to split from the Japanese Communist 
party, to accept instructions from the Central Committee cf the Korean 
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Worker’s party,® and to fight for the unification of the fatherland. 

On August 30, 1954, for the first time since the founding of the regime, 
the then Foreign Minister, Nam II, accused the Yoshida government of 
“suppressing the democratic rights of Korean citizens living in Japan.” 
On the same day, “Radio Free Koreans in Japan” was set up to appeal in 
daily broadcasts for a “struggle on behalf of rights and freedom” for 
Koreans resident in Japan and to exhort the JCP to assist in this effort. 
These broadcasts had a strong emotional impact upon the Korean com- 
munity in Japan, of whom 95% were originally from South Korea but, 
because of economic and political instability, were unwilling to return to 
their homeland.§ 

The Hatoyama government’s policy of normalization of relations with 
Communist countries early in 1955 met with a prompt response from 
North Korea. Nam Il issued a “Statement Concerning Japan” on February 
25, 1955, which expressly called for the normalization of relations togeth- 
er with economic and cultural intercourse between the two countries. Nam 
Il even went so far as to assert that the Hatoyama government “represents 
the Japanese people,”® by implication, a recognition of that government 
as legitimate. It is impossible to say whether the P’yongyang leaders really 
aimed at de jure or de facto recognition by Tokyo, but there can be no 
doubt that P’yongyang, in contrast to Peking and Moscow, has never 
explicitly pursued a policy of linking trade and cultural relations with 
political recognition. Such an attitude, of course, made a more favorable 
impression on Japanese public opinion. 

Nam Ils statement laid thè foundations for the establishment of con- 
tacts between P’yongyang and Japan. In May 1955, the first Japanese 
pacifist mission led by Hadanaka Masaharu, representative of the Japan 
Peace Liaison Committee, returning via Peking from the All Asian Peo- 
ple’s Conference in New Delhi, had a lengthy talk with the P’yongyang 
leaders on the possibility of opening trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. At these preliminary talks, the chief Korean delegate; Pak Ch’ang- 
ok, then Vice-Premier, is reported to have shown a positive attitude, 


6For a detailed account on the relationship between the Chéséren and the JCP, 
see Tamaki Motoi, “Nihon Kyosanto no zainichi Chosenjin Shidō (2,3),” Korea 
Hyoron, V:40 (June 1961), 16-25; V:42 (August 1961), 4-24. The most trouble- 
some disagreement existing between the two, while beyond the scope of this 
paper, had been the question of “national interest” in their revolutionary work 
in Japan. 

7For text, see Yi Tong-chun, Nihon ni iru Chosen no kodomo (Tokyo: Shun- 
shiisha, 1956), pp. 127-29. 

8Shinozaki Heiji, Zainichi Chosenjin undé (Tokyo: Reibundo, 1955), pp. 3-12. 
For an excellent study for the background on Korean minority problem in Japan, 
see Edward W. Wagner, Korean Minority in Japan (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1951) and Pak Che-il, Zainicht Chosenjin ni kansuru Shogodeki 
Kenkyit (Tokyo: Shinkigensha, 1957). 

9For partial text, see Chosen Jijo Kenkyikai, ed. Chosen no keizat (Tokyo: 
Toys Keizai Shimposha, 1956), p. 200 (hereafter Chokei). Also, Yi Tong-chun, 
op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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stating that “despite the fact that Sino-Japanese diplomatic relations are 
not yet restored, trade relations have already begun. Why then should this 
not also be possible between Japan and North Korea?”?° Encouraged by 
this gesture, a number of organizations to promote North Korean trade 
sprang up in Japan, including the Japan-Korea Trade Association, togeth- 
er with its special liaison committee, the Japanese Association for the 
Promotion of International Trade (JAPIT), and a Policy Committee for 
the Promotion of North Korea-Japan Trade in the Chéséren. 

This initial stage of the trade campaign in Japan was highly successful. 
In October 1955, two missions composed of Socialist M.P.s and business- 
men, led by Socialist M.P. Furuya Sadao and Tanabe Mamoru, Represen- 
tative Director of the Japan-Soviet Trade Association, arrived in P’yong- 
yang. Tanabe’s party signed an unofficial trade agreement with Kim Che- 
son, a standing member of the Korean Association for the Promotion of 
International Trade (KAPIT). A “joint communique” was also signed by 
Furuya and Kim Ong-ki, Vice-President of the Presidium of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly. These agreements were signed on October 19 and 20, 
respectively.44 The Furuya-Kim “joint communique” gave no indication 
of the topics that may have been discussed, but merely pledged both 
parties to strive for (1) the normalization of relations; (2) the establish- 
ment of permanent trade missions for the promotion of economic-cultural 
intercourse; (3) the realization of free travel between the two countries; 
and (4) an assurance of free fishery operations in external waters.’* The 
Tanabe-Kim trade agreement specified in detail all the items for export by 
both countries, arranged for transactions to be made on a barter basis, for 
the settlement of accounts through a third country bank (the Bank of 
China), for grievance mediation, and for a commodity inspection bureau. 

It should be noted in this context that a lack of diplomatic relations has 
not prevented Communist Korea from establishing extensive quasi-official 
and non-official relations with Japan. From 1956 on, more than a dozen 
“people’s agreements” were signed between Communist Korea and various 
Japanese groups such as coal mining unions, fisheries, and individuals 
representing influential political forces and interests. In fact, many were 
non-Communist public figures, including Liberal-Democratic M.P.s. Thus, 
through so-called “people’s diplomacy,” P’yongyang has done its utmost 
to narrow the existing politico-economic gap between the two countries, at 
the same time paving the way for broader political and cultural penetra- 
tion. Communist Korea’s ostentatious demonstrations of goodwill con- 
tinued with the repatriation of 40 Japanese nationals, who had remained 
in North Korea after the Pacific War. The question of the Japanese na- 


10Chokei, p. 131. Also see Kaigai jij6 chésasho, ed., Chosen yoran (Tokyo: 
Musashi shobé, 1960), p. 164. 

11] bid., pp. 146, 164. For text of the “Joint Communique,” see Chokei, pp. 
201-02. 

12]bid, Also see Onishi Masamichi, Minami Chosen (Tokyo: Shintokusho sha, 
1959), p. 252. 
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tionals was dealt with in the second trade agreement signed on February 
26, 1956 between the representative of the Japanese Red Cross Society, 
Miyagoshi Kisuke, and Ch’a In-dék of KAPIT. Each returnee was even 
offered 20,000 yen (US$55) for personal expenses. 1? 

Under the Furuya-Kim agreement, Japanese fishermen organized the 
Japan-North Korea Fisheries Negotiating Committee. This Committee op- 
erated under the auspices of JKA, JAPIT and the Greater Japan Fishery 
Association. Subsequently, it sent a delegation to North Korea for direct 
talks with the P’yongyang authorities. North Korean leaders were keenly 
aware of the political influence of Japan’s fishermen and wanted to utilize 
the issue as an instrument to transform these “people’s agreements” into 
agreements between governments. When asked about North Korea’s stand 
on free fishing in external waters, Premier Kim II-song told the visiting 
delegates that “we would welcome the Japanese fishermen in the external 
waters of North Korea ... 12 sea miles represent the limit of our internal 
waters.”44 Such conciliatory gestures were repeated on similar occa- 
sions, 

It is difficult to say to what extent these gestures influenced Japanese 
opinion. It is apparent that they failed to produce immediate political 
results, but from the long term viewpoint, they strengthened P’yongyang’s 
contacts with various groups in Japan. In any case, P’yongyang persisted 
in its diplomacy by invitation. Up to date, over one thousand Japanese 
have visited North Korea:15 only one in 1954; 70 in 1955; 300 in 1956; 
230 in 1957; over 100 in 1958; over 60 in 1959; and about 150 in 
1960.7 They had travelled to P’yongyang via Tokyo, Okinawa, Hong 
Kong, Kwantung, Shanghai, Peking and Shenyang—a route that takes 6 
days, when a direct air-route would require less than four hours. Kihara 
Minoru wrote in his diary of the journey, “the nearest but farthest coun- 
try from Japan is North Korea.”17 The traffic between Japan and North 
Korea has been nearly all one-way however. In 1955, for example, Han 
Sél-ya, chairman of the Asian-African Liaison Committee and one of the 
best-known writers in North Korea, sought to lead a delegation to the 
World Congress Against A-H-Bombs at Hiroshima, but was denied a visa 
by the Japanese government.?® 





13Chokei, p. 203. See Kyoté Tsushinsha, comp., Sekai nenkan 1957, pp. 125- 
26. 
14Nitchu Kokkyo Kaifuku Kokumin Gaigi, ed. Futatsu no Chukoku wa na 
(Tokyo: Shugiin Jéin iinkai, 1957), pp. 57-8. 

15Nodong Shinmun, May 15, 1963 and Chosén Shimbo, June 14, 1963. 

16For figures, see Chosen yoran, p. 146; Sekai nenkan 1959 & 1960, p. 151-2; 
Choson Nodongdang Ch’ulp’ansa, comp., Choson chungang nyonggam 1961, p. 142: 
The only visitor in 1954, probably the first since 1945, was Hirano Yoshitaré, the 
famous Marxist economist. See Hirano Yoshitard, “Ydroppa, Soren, Chukoku. 
Chosen no tabi o oede,” Kendai Chukoku, No. 31 (Jan. 1955), pp. 2-11. 

17Kihara Minoru, “Watakushi no Hokusen kiki,” Korea Hyoron, Ii:1 (Jan. 
1958), pp. 50-51. 

18Tsuboe Senji, Hokusen no kaihéd jiinen (Tokyo: Nikkan Rodosha, 1956), p. 
156. 
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It is impossible to determine the extent to which these visitors have 
influenced Japanese policy toward North Korea. Presumably, the Chisé- 
ren, which is acting as P’yongyang’s agent in this matter, is carefully 
selecting those invited to North Korea. Probably the conservative ruling 
party gains certain insights from the visitors’ analysis of P’yongyang 
politics and motives and uses such information in formulating its Korean 
policy. The Japanese government had never obstructed Socialist, Commu- 
nist and other left-wing visits to Communist Korea. Such tolerance is 
undoubtedly the result in part of benefits which the government derives 
from these journeys. 

A profitable trade has also developed between North Korea and Japan- 
‘ese firms. The increased volume and value of trade in recent years is 
impressive, although still exceedingly small when weighed against Japan’s 
total trade. Until the revocation in April 1961 of the ban on direct trade 
with North Korea (effective since April 1955), trade had been conducted 
through the ports of Dairen and Hong Kong. The total value of trade in 
1957, on the eve of the fulfillment of the Three-Year Plan, was estimated 
at about US$6 million.1® Trade fell to less than US$1 million in 1958, in 
the second year of the first Five-Year Plan.?° Communist China’s sever- 
ance of trade relations with the Kishi government and Prime Minister 
Kishi’s comments on the 38th parallel as a “vital line for the survival of 
Japan,” caused P’yongyang to break trade relations for a while. When 
trade was resumed in 1959, prior to Peking’s resumption of trade, the 
total amount of imports from Japan amounted to about 70 million yen 
and exports came to 6 million yen.”+ 

P’yongyang’s imports have consisted mainly of essential industrial raw 
materials, while its exports have been mostly such agricultural products as 
soybeans, peanuts, fishery products, ginseng, herbs and tobacco. This 
trend established in 1959 continued through 1960, the year of the comple- 
tion of the plan. Imports from Japan totalled over 400 million yen while 
exports were estimated at less than 3 million yen.?? The trade imbalance 
was due essentially to the fact that Japanese imports were a vital necessity 
for North Korea’s economic rehabilitation. It may also have been hoped, 
however, that the statistics would convince Japanese traders that they 


18Chosen Yoran, p. 164; Nakayasu Yosaku, Kankoku takin (Tokyo: | Jiji 
Tsushinsha, 1960), p. 237. (Figures are very dubious, however.) 


201 bid. 


21Japan, Tsiishd Sangy6 Shé, Nihon gaikoku bdeki nenpyé 1959, Soyushut- 
sunyu (Kita Chosen) sections. The reason for not having converted the yen into 
US dollars is due to the lack of official exchange rate. However, it seems 
appropriate to count 300 Japanese yen to 1 North Korean won. See Sekai Nenkan 
1959, p. 152. For different current rate of exchange of the North Korean won, see 
Kazuo Takita, “North Korea: Increasing Trade with Japan,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, XXXVI:2 (April 12, 1962), pp. 5 51-2. This source indicates 1 won to 140 yen; 
therefore, US$1 is 2 won 57 jyōn. 


22Nihon gaikoku béeki nenpyé 1960 (Kita Chosen) (hereafter NGBN). 
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could regain their prewar Korean market. 

In 1961, on the eve of the new 7-year Plan in North Korea, the nature 
of trade with Japan changed both in quality and quantity. Total exports to 
Japan that year exceeded 1,604,000,000 yen.?% A direct shipping line was 
opened and many items were removed from the embargo list by the Ikeda 
government. North Korean exports were drastically diversified, and in- 
cluded industrial and processed goods such as magnesium, pig iron, zinc 
ore, black lead, tungsten, anthracite coal, copper, cadmium and various 
chemical raw materials. Japanese exports also became more varied and 
included precision machinery, fishing nets, weaving machines and med- 
icinal products. North Korea’s ability to export materials, which Japan 
needs badly, adds considerably to the potential significance of its trade 
relations with that nation. The balance of trade in 1962 was equally 
profitable; exports to Japan exceeded 1,639,000,000 yen and imports were 
over 1,721,000,000 yen.?ë 

It is interesting to note that during the first half of 1963 Japan’s 
imports from North Korea were double the export figures: 1,363,000,000 
yen in imports as compared to approximately 742 million yen in exports.® 
The major reason for this rapid growth of imports may be attributed 
to the fact that in 1963 North Korea began to release Musan iron ore, 
which has a high reputation with Japanese iron-masters, for export. The 
release of that particular item for export may indicate that P’yongyang is 
shifting from a trade policy based primarily upon economics to a policy 
motivated strongly by political considerations to give support to the leftist 
campaign against the Japan-ROK normalization talks, and on behalf of 
“free travel,” 

At any rate, the most recent purchasing orders from North Korea in- 
clude such items as 200,000 kws thermal power station equipment and 
several 10,000-ton fishing crafts and freighters. At present, 44 Japanese 
trading firms, 8 shipping lines and 6 trade unions are engaged. in trade 
with North Korea.?* As North Korea’s industry develops, its need for 
imports and exports will be altered, but the lure of trade with North 
Korea will continue to constitute a significant factor in Japanese foreign 
policy considerations. 

The Repatriation Issue—Chéséren and the Japanese Left-Wing: Even 
‘when the strongly anti-Communist Kishi government was in office, 
P’yongyang succeeded in negotiating an agreement on the repatriation of 
Koreans in Japan to North Korea. Since then, the Ikeda government 
renewed that agreement, and in addition, has lifted the trade restrictions 
on Communist Korea, established a new method for the direct settlement 





23NGBN 1961 (Kita Chosen). 

24Kazuo Takita, op. cit, p. 50; Nakayasu Yosaku, op. cit., pp. 237-38; and 
NGBN 1961; Chokei, pp. 132-33. 

25NGBN 1962 (Kita Chosen). 

26Japan, Nihon bõeki geppyo (Jan.-June, 1963) (Kita Chosen). 

27K azuo Takita, op. cit., p. 50. 
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of accounts, and opened a direct shipping line between Osaka and Ch’ong- 
jin, the best harbor in the eastern coast of North Korea.?® 

P’yongyang continues to inject political issues into the trade relations 
question as a means of pressuring Japan to reconsider its lukewarm policy 
towards North Korea. It realizes, however, that there are certain limita- 
tions to its success that cannot be quickly or easily removed. Political and 
ideological differences are more significant to P’yongyang than historical, 
cultural and geographic ties. Moreover, the Japanese-American alliance, 
together with the U.S. commitment to South Korea, form a major obstacle 
to any complete normalization of relations with Japan. In this, as in other 
aspects of North Korean foreign policy, the United States certainly looms 
up as the major enemy. 

Kishi’s victory in the 1958 elections, and his conception of Japan’s 
messianic destiny in non-Communist Asia—economically and politically— 
greatly irritated P’yongyang. On June 11, 1958 Sawada Renzé, the Kishi- 
appointed chief delegate to the fourth round of Japan-ROK talks (resumed 
after a 5-year impasse), told the Discussion Group on Korean Affairs 
that: “The objective of Japanese diplomacy in Korea is to push the 38th 
parallel back to the Yalu River; otherwise, we will be guilty of an inexcu- 
sable blunder toward our ancestors.”*® Soon afterward, P’yongyang 
adopted a hard policy toward the Kishi government through its front 
organization, the Chésdren. 

At the thirteenth Liberation celebration on August 12, 1958, the 
Chéséren resolved to petition the Kishi government requesting: (1) free 
repatriation of Koreans in Japan who wish to return to the North; (2) an 
entry permit for the North Korean delegates to the World Congress 
Against the A-H-Bombs and (3) a re-entry permit for the Chéséren dele- 
gates who would participate in the Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the 
founding of North Korea at P’yongyang.?° These requests were all de- 
nied. Taking advantage of a mass rally at P’yongyang on September 8, 
1958, Premier Kim Il-song delivered a lengthy speech in which he said: 

... We the North Koreans welcome the aspiration of our com- 
patriots who, suffering from a lack of rights, national discrimina- 
tion, hardship and inhuman treatment, are eager to return to the 
bosom of their fatherland to lead a happy life together at home. 
We regard it as our national duty that the Government of the 
Republic should provide the Korean nationals in Japan with all the 
conditions required to lead a new life after their return to the 
homeland.*+ 


28Chosén Shimbo, March 26, 1963; Kazuo Takita, op. cit., p. 50. 

28Onishi Masamichi: op. cit. pp. 215-16; Jotaro Kawakami, “Party Stand on 
Japan-ROK Normalization Talks,” Japan Socialist Review, No. 23 (Oct. 1, 
1962), p. 8. 

30°Hokusen kikoku und6 no tenpd,” Korea Hyoron, JII:1 (Jan. 1959), p. 34, 
(hereafter HKUT). 

31Kim Il-song sdnjip, Vol. 6 (P’yongyang: Chosén Nodongdang Ch’ulp’ansa, 
1969), pp. 91-2. 
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About a week later, Nam Il presented a detailed plan which stated that 
“The government of the DPRK is ready to receive at any time the Korean 
citizens in Japan who want to return to the Republic in search of liveli- 
hood and it will fully ensure them a stabilized life as well as an education 
to their children.” 

- Meanwhile, the Chōsören commenced a door to door campaign to ob- 
tain signatures for a petition to the Kishi government calling for free 
repatriation. In addition, the United Democratic Fatherland Front 
(UDFF) sent appeals through “Radio of Free Koreans in Japan” to the 
Japanese government for cooperation and distributed letters to several 
influential public figures, such as Nosaka Sanz6, Suzuki Mosaburo, and ex- 
Premier Hatoyama Ichird,83 and to a large number of organizations 
including the LDP, SP, JCP, SDP, Sdhyé, the Japan Peace Liaison Com- 
mittee, the Japanese Red Cross, JAPIT, JKA, the Japanese Liberal Law- 
yers Group, the Japanese Farmers’ Association, the Congress of Mothers, 
the Japanese Peace Committee, the Asia-Africa Solidarity Committee, var- 
ious unions and numerous newspapers and other societies that consistently 
present a favorable image of the P’yongyang regime. The “P’yongyang 
lobby” is indeed a fomidable force within Japan. It is of vital importance 
that the North Koreans can rely on strong continuing support within 
Japan for many of their policies, whereas, in sharp contrast, there is no 
lobby interceding for South Korea. 

The response in Japan to the Chōsören appeal was widespread. All 
political parties from the LDP to the JCP united to support the repatria- 
tion issue on a bipartisan basis. Almost all prefecture assemblies adopted 
unanimously a resolution in favor of repatriation. A policy Committee for 
Repatriation was created in the Socialist Parliamentary Committee under 
the initiative of the Socialist M.P. mission which had just returned from 
the Tenth Anniversary Celebration at P’yongyang. Its purpose was to 
solicit cooperation from other Diet members. The Japanese Red Cross 
Society (JRCS) declared promptly on September 2 that it would “support 
the issue on a humanitarian basis” and would do everything possible “to 
accomplish repatriation immediately.”34 

On October 2, there appeared a policy organization called the Zainichi 
Chosenjin Kikoku Kyoryoku Kai (KKK or Cooperation Society for the 
Repatriation of Korean Nationals in Japan), with 36 representatives from 
27 Japanese “democratic organizations and groups.” It opened head- 
quarters in the Diet building and resolved to promote the repatriation 
issue on a nation-wide scale. Staff members were recruited on a bipartisan 
basis, including a handful of LDP Diet members such as Iwamoto 
Nobuyuki and ex-Premier Hatoyama Ichiré, together with Socialists such 
as the late Asanuma Inejiro, Ota Kaoru, Sõhyö chairman, and the well- 





32H KUT p. 35. 

33“Tetter to Our Compatriots in Japan,” Documents, New Korea, No. 3] 
(Oct. 1958) , p. 27. 

34HKUT, p. 36. 
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known woman writer, Hirabayashi Taiko: and. some 90 other nationally 
known figures, most of whom had at one time been guests of the P'yong- 
yang regime. When the inaugural meeting was held on November 17, it 
was resolved that delegates of the branch society of the EKK would 
conduct an “Appeal to the Japanese people” in every prefectare, by pic- 
keting in front of governmental buildings and by a door to door cam 
paign.®5 . 

Simultaneously, the JKA opened its fourth regular confererce on Nov- 
ember 20, 1958, in Tokyo. Hadanaka Masaharu, director of the JKA and 
holder of a Second Class North Korean Flag Medal, heralded the P’yong- 
yang, proposal “as a most humanitarian idea” and proposed that the 
JKA join in the KKK resolution. A few words must be said about the 
JKA at this point. It has a nationwide organization with its central office 
in Tokyo and branch offices at the prefecture level. Its members are of 
bipartisan background. Most staff members are nationally known political 
figures, such as its president, Yamamoto Kumaichi, a former Vice-Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Abe Kimiko, one of the seven vice-presidents, is 
a former Socialist member of the House of Councillors; Matsumoto. 
Jiichiré, advisor, is a Socialist member of the House of Councillors; 
Kitamura Tokutar6é, advisor, is an LDP M.P.; and there ar2 dozens of 
men ‘of letters and intellectuals who participate in the Association. The 
JKA is also horizontally interlocked with many left-wing groups such as 
JAPIT, the Japanese National Council for the Restoration of Diplomatic 
Relations with China, the Japan-Korea Trade Association anc, above all, 
Chiséren. Although it was created in June 1951 as a cultural erganization 
during the Korean War, it gradually acquired a radical character due 
mainly to infiltration by Japanese returnees from Communist China and 
the Soviet Union, and Communist Koreans. As a result, mamy members 
left the JKA when the radical trend set in around 1954-55. Nevertheless, it 
still maintains a membership of about 4,700, of whom 800 are members 
of the JCP.8® According to one source, the JKA is financed by the 
P’yongyang authorities.?7 

The 15th Enlarged Meeting of the Central Committee of the Chösören 
was held on October 8-10, 1958, in Tokyo. A resolution was sent to the 
Kishi government and to other authorities requesting entry permits for the 
North Korean Red Cross (NKRC) delegates who were to come to Japan 
to settle procedural matters in preparation for repatriation to North 
Korea. Kim Il, the No. 2 man in P’yongyang, in an interview with Jap- 
anese newspapermen on October 16, said that North Korea “will be re-. 
sponsible for all necessary expenses including transportation, provided 


85] bid., p. 45. 


86Kidan Chisacho, comp., Naigat ..., p. 89. Also see Shakai Umdō Chisakai, 
pa Sayoku tantai jiten (Tokyo: Musashi shobō, 1961), p. 25, (hereafter 
TJ). l 


BTNaigai . . . op. cit., p. 89. 
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that the Kishi government indicates its readiness. at any time.”88 Not 
unexpectedly, Kim Ch’on-hae, onetime central committee member of the 
JCP and now chairman of the UDFF, broadcasted in Japanese that the 
Japanese people must help the Koreans in this issue “as the North 
Koreans helped the Japanese nationals in 1956 under the principle of 
humanitarianism.”8° 

As a sequence to these statements the Chésdren ordered a nationwide 
demonstration mobilizing its 460 local organizations and 120 cells in 
schools and factories. On October 30 delegates from these units gathered 
in Tokyo and staged sit-down strikes before the Cabinet, the Foreign 
Ministry, the Ministry of Justice and the Diet buildings. Six hundred 
Japanese delegates, dispatched by regional KKK and left-wing organiza- 
tions from 41 prefectures, joined the demonstration. Finally, in December, 
KKK headquarters sent Iwamoto Nobuyuki as official representative to 
confer with Foreign Minister Fujiyama Aiichiré. 

Under such mounting pressure, the Kishi government hinted at a formal 
session of the House of Councillors on January 29, 1959 that it would 
“announce its plan on repatriation soon.’”4° A few days later; on Febru- 
ary 2, Kishi himself declared in a Diet Budget Committee session that the 
government “will repatriate the Koreans if they wish to return.”** A 
Cabinet meeting formally endorsed this statement on February 13 and the 
Foreign, Welfare, and Finance Ministers adopted a tentative plan of oper- 
ation on March 9, The meeting also decided that the procedures should be 
entrusted to the Red Cross Societies of Japan and North Korea, lest the 
decision be construed as de facto recognition of North Korea. 

It should be noted that P’yongyang was careful to avoid raising the 
substantive issue of de facto or de jure recognition. Both Moscow and 
Peking had consistently stressed the inseparable character of nonpolitical 
and political issues to the Japanese government and, by such insistence, 
had irritated the Japanese. By contrast, the P’yongyang authorities, ap- 
parently taking Moscow’s and Peking’s experiences into consideration, 
encouraged a non-political interpretation and urged the Kishi government 
to consider the repatriation issue “in the resolute spirit of the Internation- 
al Red Cross Society (IRCS) and under the principle of international 
usage and practices.”42 Such an approach made it easier for the Kishi 
government to justify its acquiescence and to use as its frame of reference 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Sec. 2, Art. 13), and even 
the Japanese Constitution (Art. 22). Replying to the South Korean gov- 
ernment’s vehement protests at this “inhuman plot,” the Kishi government 


38HKUT, pp. 38-9. 

39For text, see “Letter to Political Parties, Social Organizations and Public 
Figures of Japan,” Supplement, New Korea, No. 31 (Oct. 1958), p. 30. 

40“Nikkan kaidan to Hokusen kikan mondai,” Korea Hyoron, II[:19 (April 
1959) + p 19, l i ' 

41] bid., p. 20. 

42Jbid., p. 21; Nakayasu Yosaku, op. cit, pp. 147-48. 
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asserted that Japan would commit “a moral crime” if it were to ignore the 
“internationally accepted concept of freedom to choose one’s own domi- 
cile.” 

From the first meeting on April 13, 1959, to the 18th meeting on June 
24, the JRCS delegates had to cope with incessant criticism, rejections, 
counterproposals, requests fraught with technical points and threats to 
break off the meeting at Geneva by the NKRC delegates. As a countermea- 
sure, South Korea suspended all trade with Japan, warned the Japanese 
government that it “will use force if necessary to stop the deportation,”** 
and even appealed to the American Red Cross. Nevertheless, a formal 
agreement on “Voluntary Repatriation of Koreans in Japan” was reached 
on August 13, 1959 in Calcutta, India, by Kasai Yoshisuke for Japan and 
Yi Il-kyöng for North Korea.** 

In the meantime, Japanese-South Korean relations steadily grew worse. 
Japanese newspapers supported their government unanimously, calling 
the South Korean threats a political gesture intended to subvert the Japan- 
ROK talks, and expressed “profound regret that South Korea should at- 
tack the universal principle of freedom of residence.” The Korea Times, 
like other Seoul newspapers, charged editorially that “Japan’s unilateral 
move was a repetition of her former aggressions such as those of 1592 
and 1910;” it continued, “... the Japanese claim of adhering to the. 
principle of human rights cannot be applicable, because in North Korea 
there is no such thing as freedom of residence.”*5 Although there was 
some validity to its arguments, the crucial disadvantage for South Korea 
was that it found itself in virtual isolation from the international commu- 
nity. To make the situation more critical, on June 15, 1959, the pro-South 
Korean Mindan (the Korean Residents Association in Japan), which 
claimed a membership of about 130,000 (20% of Koreans in Japan) 
issued a dramatic resolution declaring that it “could no longer trust or 
support South Korea.” It said bitterly that “the Seoul government had 
completely abandoned them in their struggle” and revealed that “for the 
past ten years it had been requesting funds from Seoul without success.”*° 
Worst of all, South Korea’s major ally, the United States, disclosed on 
August 1] the results of a conference between Secretary of State Herter 


431bid. It is interesting to note here that President Syngman Rhee applauded 
the democratic concept of freedom to choose one’s own domicile when it was used 
in the disposition of prisoners-of-war at the time of the Korean Armistice in 
1953. 

44Full text is in “Repatriation of Japan Koreans Still Disputed,” The Voice 
of Korea, XVI:252 (Oct. 1959), pp. 975-76. 

45The Korean Times, Feb. 14, 1959. 

46The Voice of Korea, op. cit. p. 974. ROK Foreign Minister Cho Ching-whan 
declared September 8 that his government is prepared to accept all (Korean) 
residents in Japan, regardless of whether they are Communists, on two condi- 
tions: (1) that Japan pay compensation for the forced labor previously imposed 
upon the résidents, such funds to be expended in the returnees’ resettlement; (2) 
that the repatriates be permitted to take all their property with them. Ibid., p. 
975. 
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and IRC President Leopold Boissier held in Washington on July 21, and 
stated that “the U.S. has consistently endorsed the principles of voluntary 
repatriation based on full freedom of choice.”47 The South Korean gov- 
ernment could only resign itself to silence. As of June 1963, over 80,000 
Koreans in Japan had been repatriated, after the third extension of the 
agreement, 

To what extent was the Japanese government’s decision on the repatria- 
tion issue attributable to pressure from the Japanese left-wing and 
Choséren? To what extent was P’yongyang successful in influencing the 
channels of Japanese opinion making? Aside from Chösören’s efforts di- 
rected at the repatriation issue and P’yongyang’s alertness in establishing 
a people-to-people diplomacy, other factors must be noted to explain the 
unanimous support of the repatriation issue by the Japanese people. 

Undoubtedly, an important part of the answer lies in the economic 
condition of the Koreans living in Japan. Unlike the “overseas” Chinese 
in Japan, in 1959 70% of the 600,000 Koreans were unemployed and 
existed in “hell-like conditions.”*8 Again, about 90% of the total annual 
sum of the Japanese government relief fund went to Korean slums in 
Japan. In contrast to the helpless Mindan, moreover, Chéséren was re- 
garded by many Koreans living in Japan as a veritable savior. Chisdren 
supported Koreans financially,*® promoted the education of Korean chil- 
dren, conducted campaigns against adult illiteracy, published periodicals 
for their consumption, sponsored cultural activities and in short organized 
a sizable segment of the Korean population into a self-assertive minority. It 
has been charged that Chdsdren is annually spending some 2 billion yen 
(US$6,000,000), including a “political fund for Japanese politics,” used 
supposedly for the support of left Socialist and Communist candidates 
and also for Japanese left-wing organizations.®° All of these special factors 
must be objectively appraised with reference to the success of the re- 
patriation issue. 

The Japanese government was well aware of the fact that the economic 
plight of the Koreans, racial discrimination and institutionalized preju- 
dices in the professions, were creating a hotbed for radicalism.** It also 





471 bid., p. 974. 

48Fujijima Unai and Maruyama Yasuo, “Zainichi Chosenjin 60 man no kenjit- 
su,” Chiio Kéron, No. 847 (Dec. 1958), p. 181. 

49From April 1957 to July 1963, the twelfth remittance from P’yongyang 
amounted to 27 billion 6,009,000 Japanese yen (US$7,667,000) for the Nationa- 
listic Educational Aid. See Choson Shimbo, March 20, and July 5, 1963. 

50Köan Chiacho, Naigai . . . p. 87-9. 

51Professor Izumi, anthropologist at Tokyo University, has made an extremely 
useful study on the structure of Japanese racial prejudices. It gives some inter- 
esting figures from polls conducted at Tokyo. When asked which of 16 races 
living in Japan they liked most, only 2% of 344 respondents gave the preference 
to Koreans. When the question was asked: What is the reason for your dislike? 
188 respondents said Koreans are “crafty” and 105 indicated that “Koreans 
make a fool of Japan.” See Izumi Seiichi, “Nihonjin no jinshuteki henken,” 
Sekai, No. 207 (March 1963), pp. 80-89. 
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knew that the South Korean government could not in the foreseeable 
future extend substantive aid to Koreans in Japan, and that the Korean 
problem required a quick solution. It thus came to the conclusion. that, 
taking into consideration all matters, including the growing trade relations 
with North Korea, there was no necessity to unbalance P’yongyang’s 
“goodwill policy” toward Japan by refusing repatriation because of South 
Korea’s opposition. 


From 1960 to 1963, through the three extensions of the repatriation 
agreement, the P’yongyang regime has undoubtedly increased its own 
confidence in dealing with the Japanese government, solidified its ties with 
the Japanese left-wing, and enhanced its prestige in the eyes of Koreans 
living in Japan. Had full-fledged political relations with Japan been 
P*yongyang’s immediate aim, the result would have been a failure for it. 
But its primary objective was to undermine the prestige of the recognized 
government of South Korea as well as to obtain much needed manpower 
on the eve of its Seven-Year Plan (1961-67), and in these terms, P’yong- 
yang’s policy must be accounted a major success. 

The P’yongyang regime will probably adjust its policy wherever possi- 
ble to accord with the policy of the Japanese Socialist party and other 
“comradely” organizations henceforth. As long as there is no real clash of 
interests between the Socialist party’s position—positive neutrality and 
diplomatic independence from the United States—and the P’yongyang’s 
long-range ‘objectives—“an independent, democratic and peace-loving Jap- 
an”—the present cooperation between the two will be maintained. There 
seems little doubt that P’yongyang leaders are aware of the possibility that 
if the Socialists should achieve power in Japan, drastic changes in Japan’s 
foreign policy would promptly follow and could lead to a recognition of 
“two Koreas.” It is possible, of course, that disunity between left and 
right Socialists in Japan over Korean policy could alter this projection. 

Meanwhile, the principal objective in P’yongyang’s Japan policy is to 
prevent a Japan-ROK rapproachement, linking that issue with Japanese 
involvement “in a Northeast Asia Treaty Organization,” and thereby pos- 
sible involvement in war—hot as well as cold. At the same time the 
P’yongyang leaders will probably continue their policy of maximum pres- 
sure upon the LDP government for gradual concessions by keeping the 
issue of political recognition separate from that of trade and cultural 
relations. In this fashion, Japan can be used ultimately as a weapon on 
behalf of the North in connection with the unification issue, and also as 
one free world channel for international contacts. 

Thus, at the moment, considerations of national interest dominate North 
Korean policy toward Japan, and immediate ideological questions are 
pushed to the background. Similarly, Japan’s P’yongyang policy can be 
called “‘non-ideological;” since 1954, it has operated with one primary 
objective, the exploitation of economic advantages. This is leading Japan 
toward a position of support for the idea of “two Koreas.” Nevertheless, 
successive LDP governments in Japan have been, and are likely to contin- 
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ue to be, firm for the moment on the issue of de jure recognition for the 
government of South Korea, for they do not wish to provoke the U.S. nor 
to increase the Communist threat to Japan. But at the same time, the 
leaders of the LDP will cautiously continue to advance economic relations 
with North Korea. The Koreans in Japan, trade relations, and the vagaries 
af South Korean domestic politics, all provide the potentials for North 
Korea to wrest a limited degree of recognition from the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

Finally, Japan’s future policy toward North Korea, will depend to a 
considerable extent on the degree to which the new South Korean military- 
turned-civilian government perceives the realities of the situation, and 
also, on the short and long range outcome of factional strife within the 
Japanese Liberal-Democratic party. 
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SOME SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONSEQUENCES OF PANCHAYATI RAJ 


C. N. Bhalerao 





One of the fundamental aspects of India’s planned moderniza- 
tion is her attempt to improve the social and economic conditions of her 
vast rural population. The community development program forms a ma- 
jor part of this task. The program aims at an all-around development of 
rural society and is predicated on the assumption that, with initial efforts 
by government, the people would participate in the development of their 
villages which was regarded as a necessary condition for the success of the 
development program. When the program was launched in 1952, its fram- 
ers assumed that the association of the people’s representatives with devel- 
opment work at the village, block and district levels would generate popu- 
lar initiative and enthusiasm. 

The working of the program, however, shattered such optimism and 
showed that the response from villages had not come up to expectations. 
The Balwantrai Mehta Committee concluded that one of the least success- 
ful aspects of the community development and national extension service 
program was its attempt to evoke popular interest and enthusiasm. The 
Mehta Committee, therefore, suggested a three-tier system of panchayati 
raj (democratic decentralization) under which the inter-linked popular 
bodies at the village, block and district levels, assisted by development 
administration, are assigned the primary responsibility for the execution 
of development program. With its acceptance by the Government and the 
Planning Commission, the Mehta Committee’s recommendations have 
since become the basis of the political and administrative reorganization 
in rural India. The new experiment is an attempt at democratizing and 
modernizing the traditional rural community of India, and as a result of 
the conflict between tradition and modernization, has led to significant 
consequences, This essay seeks to examine some of the social, political and 
administrative consequences of panchayati raj. 

Theoretically, panchayati raj is based on the assumption that by mak- 
ing the local community the author of change, it will accelerate rural 
economic development. Secondly, it is assumed that panchayati raj will 
promote individual freedom and social and economic equality; that, in 
short, it will usher in a new social order in the rural society. The third 
major assumption of the new system is that the transfer of power to the 
people and their representatives would enable the people to effectively 
participate in politics. Finally, it assumes the adequacy and efficiency of 
the existing development administration which had been set up to execute 
the community development and national extension service program. 
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These assumptions need to be examined closely in the light of the experi- 
ence gained in the working of panchayat institutions so far. 

Pre-Conditions of Economie Development: The working of the com- 
munity development program and panchayati raj in the various states in 
India raises first the problem of socio-cultural and psychological factors in 
rural economic development. It is now being increasingly recognized that 
there are social and cultural impediments which hamper economic devel- 
opment. The Indian rural community, for example, has a traditionally 
hostile attitude towards anything associated with outside authority and 
suffers from a lack of a tradition of community-wide cooperation and an 
interest in raising its standards of living. Kusum Nair,* after surveying 
the conditions of the rural people in different parts of the country, con- 
cludes that the problem of material resources is only one of the several 
factors, and by no means the most important, in economic development. A 
community’s attitude to work can be a more decisive determinant for 
raising productivity, or for that matter even technology, in Indian agricul- 
ture. She provides a valuable insight when she observes that “Develop- 
ment will not become a self-generating process with its own momentum 
unless the value system of the community and the social structure contain- 
ing it are first altered and adjusted to be in harmony with the socio- 
economic objectives of planning.” Recent studies on this subject have also 
emphasized that our planning for rural economic development should in- 
clude attempts to change the caste basis of the prevailing structure of 
power, property, influence and status, the traditional hierarchical nature 
of inter-group relationships which govern the economic life of village 
society and the prevailing attitudes, beliefs and behavior of the people.” 

Caste and Panchayati Raj: \t is a matter of common knowledge that 
every village in India is dominated by a ruling caste or castes, wielding 
enormous economic and political power on the rural masses. These castes 
occupy a fairly high position in the traditional hierarchy. Land ownership 
has given them economic power in rural areas and their numerical 
strength has given them political power. Their dominant economic posi- 
tion gives them almost totalitarian power on the rural have-nots. They 
control the village panchayats and cooperatives; bus and lorry lines, rice 
and flour mills. Government contracts and jobs go to their members. The 
leaders of the dominant castes are ambitious and shrewd and are out to 


1Blossoms in the Dust: The Human Factor in Indian Development (London: 
Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1961). 

2For an elaboration of this, see David G. Mandelbaum, “Planning and Social 
Change in India,” Human Organization, XII:3 (Fall, 1953); Everett E. Hogen, 
“How Economic Growth Begins: A Theory of Social Change,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, XIX:1 (Jan. 1963); Milton Singer, “Cultural Values in India’s 
Economic Development,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, Vol. CV (May 1956); and Papers by M. N. Srinivas, J. Goheen 
and D. G. Karve on “India’s Cultural Values in Economic Development,” Econ- 
omic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. VII (Oct. 1958). 
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advance their interests in every way. These rural oligarchs constitute what 
Prof. Srinivas calls “Vote Banks” which the urban politicians have to 
cultivate if they wish to remain in power. Many members of the new rural 
elite which is emerging as a powerful force in Indian politics belong to the 
dominant castes. l 

Recent studies by sociologists show that the benefits of community 
development program have gone, by and large, to the rural elite at the 
expense of the rural poor.è Leaders of the dominant castes are the links 
between the administration (which is usually anxious to show quick re- 
sults and achieve targets) and the village society and frequently they 
exploit this situation for their own benefit. They have a vested interest in 
keeping the masses down, since education and material progress of the 
poor and ignorant masses will be a threat to their position. Panchayati raj 
by: placing much power in the hands of the dominant castes will, in the 
nature of village social organization, aggravate the problem of inequality 
and privilege. In course of time, the political groups formed in the pan- 
chayats will no doubt cut across caste loyalties, but the present trend is 
clearly towards the socialization of the power-struggle in the panchayats 
and the accentuation of social conflicts. 


Elections to the panchayats also bring out the difficulties of reconciling 
the traditional social structure with the ideal of democratic participation. 
In a recent survey of panchayat elections in the Gujarat State, it was found 
that though the Scheduled Castes constituted 17% of the total population, 
they secured just 1% of the seats. Candidates for seats reserved for 
Scheduled Castes are often nominated by high-caste leaders; subsequently 
they generally do not attend the panchayat meetings and even when they 
attend the meetings, they slavishly accept the decisions of high-caste lead- 
ers, thus leaving the administration in the hands of the dominant castes. 
During election campaigns intimidation is freely employed against mem- 
bers of the lower castes aspiring to an elected office. Members of the high 
castes also commonly employ cajolery, bribery and threats of reprisals. 
Promises of help or threats of hindrance and harm are most effective in 
rural elections, for the low castes, mostly illiterate and fearful of official- 
dom, depend on the backing and help of experienced and literate high- 
caste persons. Most of the members of the low castes depend on high-caste 
sources for timely loans of money and seeds and other aid and this 
dependence is freely exploited by high-caste members at the time of elec- 


3See M. N. Srinivas, “Changing Institutions and Values in Modern India,” 
The Economic Weekly, Annual Number, Vol. XIV (Feb. 1962); S. C. Dube, 
India’s Changing Villages (London: Routledge and Kegal Paul Ltd., 1958); 
Henry Orenstein, “Village, Caste and Welfare State,” and Gerald. D. Barema, 
“Caste and Community Development, ” Human Organization, XXII:1 (Spring; 
1963). 
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tions.* Thus the dominant castes are able to hold their total sway on the 
village society by controlling the panchayats, the cooperatives and other 
institutions of power. 

While it is reasonable to assume that elections will pave the way to 
greater political consciousness and the elimination of caste and social 
barriers, the existing structure of power in the village frustrates such a 
development. If-elections are to serve as a base for the establishment of 
rural democracy in India, this experiment in ‘structural’ revolution will 
have to be accompanied by attempts to organize enlightened opinion in 
rural areas and establish conditions of social and economic equality which 
alone can provide the context for real political education of the masses 
and the emergence of new cadres of leadership. 

Political Consequences: The most important feature of the Indian rural 
society is its political underdevelopment and the wide hold of local, com- 
munal and sectional loyalties on the political process. The new system, by 
handing over power to local democratic bodies within which factionalism 
assumes most acute forms can lead to further conflicts and disintegration 
in the local community. The exercise of power by the local community 
either results in the perpetuation of old vested interests or it leads to 
disorder and corruption.5 This dangerous consequence arising out of the 
incompatability of rural political underdevelopment and the attempted 
democratic political reorganization of the rural society has led some astute 
observers to conclude that the new system is ‘a misplaced vision’ and ‘an 
exercise in utopia.” Although one may not find in the wonderland of 
panchayati raj the results which its framers had expected, the experiment 
has led to interesting political consequences. 

In the first place, the new system has resulted in the emergence of a new 
force in Indian politics—the rural elite. In a penetrating study of the 
developing political pattern in India, Rajni Kothari® has shown that the 
result of the interaction between the politics of modernization and the 
politics of power was the widening gulf between the higher and lower tiers 
of political leadership. As the absolute dependence of the lower on higher 
leaders gradually declined, a change has set in. Political leaders of the 
district and the taluka have begun to realize that true power comes not 
from legislative seats but from the control of local institutions. These 
leaders are numerically strong and are becoming conscious of their power 


4For a discussion of these and other methods employed by members of the high 
castes in rural elections, see Morris Edward Opler, “Factors of Tradition and 
Change in a Local Election in Rural India,” Leadership and Political Institutions 
in India, ed. by Richard Park and Irene Tinker (Princeton, New Jersey: 1959). 
Also see F. G. Bailey, “Traditional Society and Representation: A Case Study in 
Orissa,” European Journal of Sociology, 1:1 (1960). 

5Rajni Kothari, “Panchayati Raj: A Reassessment,” The Economic Weekly 
(May 13, 1961). 

8Tndia’s Political Take-Off,” The Economic Weekly, Annual Number, Vol. 
XIV (Feb. 1962). 
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with the introduction of panchayati raj. The new rural elite which has its 
roots in the rural area and its grip on local organizations is now provid- 
ing a challenge to the old urban leadership, and this conflict between 
urban and rural leadership will play an increasing role in district politics. 


Secondly, the new institutions will provide an outlet for the increasing 
rural competitiveness in India.” The struggle for power in the rural com- 
munity is partly between social groups, partly between rivals for leader- 
ship and partly between individuals seeking personal advancement. Some 
observers hold the view that this will lead to more divisions and conflicts 
in rural society and in this connection they advocate the doctrine of 
unanimity in rural elections (i.e., uncontested choices of members). This 
doctrine is based on the false assumption that there exists village unity 
which will be disrupted by elections. Village unity is a myth and does not 
exist in reality. Real unity can be established only on the basis of open 
competition and elections provide such a competition and serve as a 
medium for challenging the traditional leaders. The doctrine of unanimity 
in rural elections, which is still actively preached by Congress leaders, will 
not only make for disunity but will also increase the frustration of the 
have-nots by interposing a barrier to free political competition. 


The third major consequence of panchayati raj will be the strengthen- 
ing of the Congress Party in rural areas. Professor Morris-Jones rightly 
points out in this connection that under panchayati raj, the identifi- 
cation of the three elements—the Congress Party, panchayat bodies and 
local administration—will become more and more perfect in rural areas. 
This identification of the Congress Party with the panchayat institutions is 
a consequence of the changes taking place within the Congress Party 
itself. The object of the familiar struggle between the organizational and 
the governmental wings of the Congress Party was to capture legislative 
seats and governmental power. But the position is now changing. Congress- 
men are beginning to realize the potentialities of the delegation of author- 
ity which panchayati raj entails. They are beginning to realize that real 
power lies not in the legislature but in the party organization and in 
controlling the Panchayat Samitis, district cooperative banks and other 
cooperatives, educational institutions and government subsidized volun- 
tary agencies. If this trend increases, the Congress Party will develop into 
a monolithic party, an imperium in imperio, controlling all vantage posi- 
tions of social and economic power and signalizing the end of progress 
towards a democratic party system. 


Finally, the positions of power available in the panchayats will solve the 
problem of dissensions within the Congress Party and also the problem of 
conflict between the governmental and organizational wings of the Party. 
They will provide opportunities for the dissatisfied members of the Pra- 


TW. H. Morris-Jones, “Democratic Decentralization: Some Political Conse- 
quences,” The Economic Weekly, Special Number, Vol. XIV (July 1962). 
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desh Congress Committee who, instead of trying to throw out the Minis- 
try, will seek to strengthen their position through the panchayat bodies. 
Recent elections to these bodies in the various states have shown that a 
large number of Congressmen who were defeated in the election to State 
Assembly or who were not given tickets have been given positions of 
power in the Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads. While some defeated 
or dissatisfied Congressmen will not be contented to remain at the taluka 
or district level for a long time, some will find permanent rehabilitation at 
this level. Such a transfer of Congressmen from higher to lower levels will 
create its own problems as is evidenced by the fact that in some states this 
has led to new conflicts between the District Congress Committee and the 
Congressmen on Zilla Parishad. 


Administrative Problems: The establishment of popular institutions at 
the village, block and district levels to execute development plans has 
thrown in high relief the urgency of changing the existing pattern of local 
administration. The successful working of these bodies presupposes a new 
type of official who possesses a better grasp of local needs and who has 
more intimate and lively contact with the people. Community development 
schemes have suffered in the past because of a lack of competent managers 
at the top and middle levels and a lack of a cadre of active social workers, 
imbued with the spirit of social service, to lead the villagers. At the village 
level, development work is looked after by the Village Level Worker who 
has more than half-a-dozen villages under his charge and who is badly 
over-burdened, The Extension and Block Department Officers at the Samiti 
level are usually selected from district departments with some training in 
community development. These officials, bred in the bureaucratic mores of 
their parent department, generally avoid responsibility and lack initiative. 
In their anxiety to show results, they tend to deal with the people in a 
depersonalized and authoritarian manner.® There also does not appear to 
be much thought given to the question of providing regular promotion 
opportunities and incentives to the Samiti administrative personnel. Some 
of them consider their transfer to the Samiti administration as a penalty, 
while not a few look forward to rejoining their parent departments where 
greater opportunities of promotion exist. It has thus become urgent to 
evolve better criteria for the recruitment of the staff of development ad- 
ministration, devise more fruitful training programs for them and im- 
prove their conditions of service.® 





8In a recent conference of the State Ministers of Panchayati Raj, Mr. Nehru 
criticized “the paper mentality” and “the growing tendency among the extension 
staff and village level workers to boss over the people.” See the Times of India, 
Aug. 2, 1963. 

8In this connection Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan has recently suggested the estab- 
lishment of Panchayat Service Commissions in the states. The danger with such 
Commissions is, as the experience of State Public Service Commissions suggests, 
that they may also be subjected to political pressures and influences. 
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The structure of development administration also needs reorganization 
to permit delegation of authority and accountability. The present structure 
of development administration is intertwined with that of the district 
administration which is very weak in the delegation of authority. It also 
makes for confusion in accountability by subjecting the officials to the 
control of panchayat institutions as well as the higher officials. 

What is commonly understood as the decentralization of power is really 
the transfer of power from the administration to the politicians. This can 
have two major consequences for administration. In the first place, it 
creates the problem of power conflicts and rivalry between two opposing 
bureaucracies—the politicians and officials. The officials resent their sub- 
ordination to local leaders while the Sarpanches and the Pradhans tend to 
be arrogant because of their power over the officials. Generally the tenden- 
cy of the Samiti to assume executive rather than deliberative functions 
and to interfere with administration is at the basis of the conflicts and 
rivalry between the members of the Samiti and the officials. There are 
some Panchayats and Panchayat Samitis in which the officials and non- 
officials cooperate with each other and understand their respective roles. 
But an appearance of cordial and friendly relations does not always mean 
that everything is well with these bodies. Sometimes such a relation is the 
result of the subservience of the officials to the non-officials or it may be’ 
due to their joining hands for a mutual sharing of spoils. Moreover, the: 
introduction of panchayati raj has led to the problem of coordination of 
the functions handed over to the panchayat hierarchy and the bureau- 
cracy. Experience of the working of panchayati raj in Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh suggests that there is considerable confusion in the work- 
ing of the political and administrative organs of panchayati raj. Here the 
danger is of fragmentation of governmental power, rendering administra- 
tion disjointed and inefficient and confusing the citizen by making him 
submit to so many authorities. 

Panchayati Raj and Democracy: It is clear that the panchayat institu- 
tions will provide an arena for the power politics of the Congress and 
other parties. Will this increase individual freedom and popular participa- 
tion? Party politics being what it is especially in underdeveloped coun- 
tries where the socio-cultural infra-structure is weak, democratic political 
institutions are subjected to the interests of the ruling party; in these 
countries politics increasingly impinges upon society and tends to become 
totalitarian. Though political parties declare high-sounding ideologies and 
programs, in their working they do not always represent the public inter- 
est, their fundamental object being to capture and strengthen their power 
whatever means may be adopted. Contemporary rural society in India is 
simply not structured for democratic and equalitarian self-administration; 
this makes the rural society exposed to increasing subjection to politics, 
resulting in politicizing the ordinary life processes and steam-rolling the 
individual into conformism. The involvement of political parties, especial- 
ly the Congress, in panchayati raj, although it may result in some benefits, 
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can, in the present context, entail greater centralization of power than is 
found in a system where efficient administration and trained leadership is 
exercised from larger units of government. It is not territorial decentrali- 
zation of power, but decentralization of power with the individual as the 
base leading towards the creation of an open society based on the sover- 
eignty and freedom of the individual which can establish genuine democ- 
racy. 

The framers of panchayati raj also claim that it will lead to popular 
participation in politics. That a vigorous democracy entails popular parti- 
cipation is unquestionable. The concept of participation is, however, vague 
and can lead to democracy or to authoritarianism. The former is based on 
the individual’s sovereignty and voluntary association, the latter on the 
individual’s status and power in society. An examination of the nature of 
participation in panchayati raj reveals that both the institutional arrange- 
ments of panchayati raj as well as the structure of power prevail- 
ing in the Indian rural society frustrate democratic participation to a 
great extent. The three-tier elective structure of panchayati raj, based on 
indirect elections to the Samitis and Zilla Parishads, leads to a hierarchi- 
cal system in which the dissenting voice is stifled at its very source and in 
which the position of the leaders of the dominant castes is strengthened. 
Recent studies indicate that the real power has passed on to the Panchayat 
Samitis and not to the Village Panchayats; and in the Panchayat Samitis 
important powers of decision-making are largely enjoyed by Standing 
Committees. The point here is that participation is not democratic but is 
limited to local potentates and finally results in the accentuation of social 
and economic disparities in the villages. 


Local self-government is a legitimate end of a developing democracy, 
but it is not an end in itself. The goal is individual freedom and demo- 
cratic participation. This end is largely frustrated, however, by the 
scramble for power which is unleashed by the introduction of panchayati 
raj. It is not argued here that political parties should not take part in 
panchayati raj. Political parties have an important educational role to 
perform in the development of the country; they may also eventually 
secularize caste cleavages and parochial loyalties. In spite of these im- 
portant advantages of the political parties for panchayati raj, the bases on 
which the ruling party functions at present and its operative standards 
considerably undermine the foundations of individual freedom, equality 
and democratic participation. Like other democratic institutions in India, 
the future of panchayati raj will largely depend upon the standards fol- 
lowed by the political parties, and especially the ruling party, in their 
operation and the way in which the national leadership approaches the 
problem of institution-building for a social and economic revolution in 
Indian rural society. 





C. N. BHALERAO is a Lecturer in Political Science at the M.S. University of 
Baroda. 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 


Robert A. Rupen 





The Number Two man in the Mongolian power-hierarchy has 
fallen. Luvsantserengiin Tsende was removed as Politburo Member, ag 
Second Secretary of the Party, and as a member of the Central Committee 
of the Party, by a Central Committee meeting on December 22, 1963, and 
as Chairman of the Great Khural (Mongolian People’s Assembly) by a 
Khural session on December 24. The Party resolution denouncing him 
charged that: 


Comrade Tsende ... did not honorably and conscientiously fulfill 
Party duties assigned to him... but only created the appearance of 
active work. At the same time he devoted his strength, energy, and time 
to realizing his own far-reaching careerist designs . . . Constantly 
pursued filthy intrigues among leading officials . . . he often cun- 
ningly supported nationalistic ideas . . . The un-Party activities of 
Comrade Tsende posed a clear danger to the affairs of the party... 1 


No group of culprits was associated with Tsende and simultaneously 
purged: only T. Genden, former Chairman of the Party Control Commis- 
sion, lost his job at the same time. The “beneficiaries” of Tsende’s remov- 
al were Sonomyn Luvsan, who had served as Ambassador to both Peking 
(1957-1959) and Moscow (1960-1963), who was appointed as full Polit- 
buro member; N. Jagvaral, a Politburo member since July 1960, who was 
made one of the Secretaries of the Party by the recent Central Committee 
session; and B. Altangerel, who has replaced Tsende as Chairman of the 
Great Khural. N. Luvsanravdan, a Candidate-Member of the Politburo 
since July 1960, replaced Genden as Chairman of the Party Control Com- 
mission.” 


Tsende had appeared to be in good standing at least as recently as late 
October 1963. On October 22, for instance, Novosti Mongolii had report- 
ed his statement of October 16 in Moscow: “We believe that the recent 
lying statements of the Chinese leaders constitute an attack on Mongolia, 
as well as on our best friend, the Soviet Union.” But some time in 
November, Tsende was relieved as Chairman of the Mongolian-Soviet 
Friendship Association, and replaced in that position by B. Lkhamsiiren, a 


Novosti Mongolii (Ulan Bator) , Dec. 26, 1963. 

2The Party meeting in December also raised five Candidate-Members of the 
Central Committee ʻof the Party to full Members: B. Baljinyam; Kh. Banzragch; 
Z. Dagva; U. Lamkhu; and O. Sambu. 
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Candidate-Member of the Politburo who had replaced Tomor-Ochir on 
September 10, 1962.3 

Tsende had submitted a dissertation on Mongolian industry in Moscow 
in 1953; he was appointed Deputy Prime Minister in 1954, and had 
served as First Deputy Prime Minister and Chairman of the State Plan- 
ting Commission until March 1959. Other posts held included the Second 
Party Secretaryship since 1958; Chairmanship of the Great Khural and of 
the Mongolian-Soviet Friendship Association since July 1960. His Russian 
education, leadership of the Mongolian-Soviet Friendship Association, and 
anti-Chinese statements on many occasions, including the most recent in 
mid-October 1963, suggest that his removal was not due to any “pro- 
Chinese” orientation; rather ambition may have led him to attempt to 
undercut Tsedenbal, the Number One Communist leader. The Mongolian 
“succession problem,” unlike that in the USSR and China, must operate 
with recognition of the fact that Tsedenbal is only 47 years old. Tsende is 
about the same age. 

Recent information also sheds light on the present stage of “de-Choibal- 
sanization” in the MPR, indicating that the reaction against the Choibal- 
san “personality cult” is not as great as that against the Stalin “cult” in 
Russia. The name of the Sukhe Bator—Choibalsan tomb in Ulan Bator—has 
not been changed, and no disinterment of Choibalsan’s body has been 
discussed. The city of Choibalsan in Eastern Mongolia (the former Bayan- 
tümen) continues to bear that name, though Choibalsan Aimak has re- 
verted to “Eastern Aimak,” and the “Choibalsan Prizes” are now simply 
“State Prizes.” 

Nearly half (37) of the 78 Full Members of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee occupy leading positions in the central government. Eighteen Cen- 
tral Committee Members are Ministers; six are Deputy Ministers. Twelve 
Candidate-Members of the Central Committee are Ministers; and five are 
deputy Ministers. And these individuals generally head the most important 
Ministries of the government. 

In all this, non-Khalkha “minorities” play little role.‘ The Party struc- 
ture includes no special section for minorities; the Presidium of the Great 


3See CNA No. 445, Nov. 16, 1962. At the same time as Tsende was relieved as 
Chairman of the Mongolian-Soviet Friendship Association, Teleikhan (Minister of 
Construction and Construction Materials) and Tsedendamba were relieved as 
Members of the Association’s Presidium. On Nov. 7, 1963, D. Maidar, a Candi- 
date-Member of the Politburo since July 1960, was referred to as a full Member. 
This leaves the present Mongolian Politburo lineup as: Members — Yu. Tseden- 
bal, J. Sambu, Ts. Diigersiiren, D. Molomjamts, N. Jagvaral, D. Maidar, and S. 
Luvsan; Candidate-Members — N. Luvsanravdan and B. Lkhamstren. 

4The Census of February 1956 listed national minorities as: Kazakhs - 36,700; 
Durbets - 25,700; Buryats - 24,600; Bayats - 15,900; Darigangas - 16,900; 
Tuvans - 15,800; Dzakchins - 10,800; Ulets - 4,900; Torguts - 4,700; “others” - 
20,800. It also listed 16,200 Chinese and 13,400 Russians. 
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Khural has a Nationalities Commission, but this is headed by a Khalkha. 
The top minority official in Mongolia is the Kazakh, Kh. Musakhan, who 
is First Secretary of the Bayan Ulegei (Kazakh) Party Committee, a 
Member of the Party’s Central Committee (apparently the only minority 
national in it), and a Member of the Khural Presidium. Another Kazakh, 
B. Khurmetbeg, is Deputy Director of Culture and Propaganda for the 
Party, and the only minority Candidate-Member of the Central Committee. 
No minority national is a Minister or Deputy: Minister in any Department. 


The following chart illustrates how the MPR is ruled: 


Party Government 
Politburo: 7 Members Prime Minister 
2Candidate-Members First Deputy Prime Minister 
5 Deputy Prime Ministers - 
Secretariat: First Secretary Great Khural: Chairman 
Second Secretary 2 Deputy Chairmen 
2 Secretaries Presidium of Great Khural: 
Central Committee: 78 Members Chairman 
46 Candidate- Deputy Chairman 
Members Secretary 
l 6 Members 


Council of Ministers: 
53 Ministries and 


Commissions 
18 Aimak, plus City of Ulan Bator, 18 Aimak, plus City of Ulan Bator, 
Party Committees Khurals® 


Party: 41,015 Members 


294 SKhO’s; 41 MZhS; 25 Gosk- 
2,077 Candidate-Members 


hozes (SKhO now are “somon-co- 
operatives: MZhS are Machine 
Livestock Stations) 

1800 “brigades” 


-However, another kind of development has been dominating Mongolian 
news recently—the Darkhan industrial complex in Selenga Aimak. This 
development project includes coal mines, a short railroad spur (opened to 
trafic in November 1963) from Sharyn Gol to Darkhan on the main 
Trans-Mongolian Railroad line, large grain elevators, and involves a con- 
siderable population transfer. Russian machinery, Russian engineers and 
planners, and Russian construction workers dominate the project. Figures 
for Mongolian population of Selenga Aimak indicate what is occurring: 
1944—17,000; 1956—about 30,000; 1960—35,000; 1963—44,500.® “But 


- Novosti Mongolii, Dec. 3, 1963, refers to something new: a “planning dis- 
trict,” or economic region on the new Soviet administrative pattern. The “East- 
ern Economic District” (the only one mentioned) will comprehend the three 
aimaks of Eastern (former Choibalsan), Khentei, and Sukhe Bator, with an area 
of 335,000 square kilometers and a population of over 100,000. 

. SMongolia’s total population officially reached 1,018,000 in the official Census 
of January 5, 1963, the first time it exceeded one million. 
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omitted from all recent discussion of Darkhan is the steel mill (300,000 
tons annual capacity) which at one time constituted the key element in 
plans for the project. Apparently there will be no steel mill. 

Selenga Aimak lies on the Soviet border north of Ulan Bator, and its 
industrial and population development undoubtedly ties Mongolia closer 
to, the USSR. This Aimak also was the subject of a great part of Mon- 
golia’s .recent “new lands” program, and the largest and newest State 
Farm (Goskhoz) in the MPR is located there. 

Reporting from Darkhan and other new Mongolian projects makes clear 
that the Mongolian Army provides most of the construction personnel. 
The head of “Chief Darkhan Military Construction Project” is Colonel D. 
Babu; his First Deputy is Colonel D. Byamba; the Head of the Political 
Section is Lieutenant Colonel Jamsran; and the Chief Engineer is Major 
A. Dorj. 

The MPR joined the Council for Mutual Economic Systems (CEMA) 
on June 7, 1962, a move widely interpreted as a direct Russian slap at 
China, which remains excluded from the organization. Specific develop- 
ments relating to CEMA have begun in Mongolia: in July 1963, D. 
Molomjamts, a Politburo Member and first Deputy Prime Minister (and 
with Tsende’s fall perhaps the Number Two man in the Mongolian hier- 
archy), was appointed Chairman of a new Committee of Economic Co- 
operation, established under the Council of Ministers. The function of this 
Committee is to coordinate the MPR’s economy with CEMA, and 
Molomjamts is usually the principal Mongolian delegate to CEMA meet- 
ings. In August and September 1963, CEMA’s Permanent Commission on 
Agriculture sent experts to the MPR who represented Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR. From 
October 26-28, the first meeting of a local Ulan Bator section of CEMA’s 
Permanent Geological Commission took place, with representatives from 
all the above except Bulgaria participating. In November, the MPR joined 
the board of CEMA’s newly-established International Bank of Economic 
Cooperation. 

Tsedenbal’s long speech to the Central Committee meeting of December 
20-22 dealt almost entirely with CEMA and Mongolia’s role in it. 
Tsedenbal quoted Khrushchev as having said: 

We consider one of the basic tasks of CEMA to be study of the 
question of the greatest possible development of mutual aid 
among socialist countries, especially aid to those socialist coun- 
tries which remain backward in economic development. This, for 
example, concerns our newly-accepted member, the MPR, which 
needs assistance from all countries. 

Tsedenbal pointed out that Mongolia would have to comply with CEMA’s 
schedule for 1966-1970 Five Year Plans of member-countries: a completed 





7Novosti Mongolii, Dec. 24 and 26, 1968. 
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plan by the end: of 1964, so that treaties for mutual cooperation can be 
signed by July 1, 1965 for the 1966-1970 period. Apparently scientific 
research concerning livestock ‘and agriculture, and extensive geological 


survey for mineral resources, will be the most important initial aspects of 
the MPR’s participation in CEMA. 


The total number of livestock in the MPR, about 20,875,000 in 1962, 
reportedly increased 7.1%, or an approximate total of 22,337,000, in 1963 
(still below the 1960 total of over 23 million). A new category of Mongo- 
lian export to the Soviet Union appeared in Soviet trade figures for 1962: 
“horses for meat”—-83,700 head. 


It has been official policy for many years to settle the nomads and 
eliminate the yurt (tent) in which most of the people still live. Novosti 
Mongolii (October 25, 1963) quoted one Mongol on this subject: 


. I cannot put into words the joy I feel at this time. For 59 
Jeata I lived in a felt yurt, and now they have given us an apart- 
ment in this multi-storied well-lighted building. 


Veterinary service in this land of many livestock appears to be related 
directly to the political-economic divisions of the country. A veterinary- 
research laboratory exists for each of the eighteen aimaks. One trained 
veterinarian works at each of 228 “veterinary-doctor points,” which 
should increase to 288 in 1964. The aim is to get a “veterinary doctor 
point” in each of the 294 somon-cooperatives and 25 State Farms of the 
country. The somon-cooperatives are divided into some 1800 “brigades” 
which take care of portions of the somon-cooperatives’ livestock herds; a 
veterinary-assistant at each of 1150 “feľdshar points” now serves the 
majority of these, but the aim is to have a fully-trained veterinarian for 
each somon-cooperative and a veterinary-assistant for each brigade.® 


_ Mongolian grain production, which had fallen from 160,000 tons in 
1960 to 120,000 tons in 1961,° increased to 288,400 tons in 1962 and 
296,000 tons in 1963 (the goal for 1963 was 359,000 tons). Recently- 
released Soviet trade statistics indicate that “milled flour products” 
shipped to the MPR, valued at zero in 1960 and before, attained a volume 
of over three million rubles in 1961 and over four million rubles in 1962. 
Presumably the improved harvest in 1962 and 1963 will result in reduced 
imports from the USSR. 


Financial reports by the Chairman of the State Planning Commission 
(T. Ragcha) and the Minister of Finance (D. Sodnom) were delivered at 
the Great Khural session in December.1® The total State budget figures 
was given as: 


8Novosti Mongolii, Dec. 20, 1963; Ragcha’s report in Novosti Mongolii, Dec. 3], 
1963. 
9See CNA, No. 49, May 24, 1963. F 
10Novosti Mongolii, Dec. 31, 1963. 
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(in million tughriks) * 








l 1962 1963 Planned for 1964 
Income 1285.2 1353.4 1442 
Expenditures 1281.0 1315.0 1435 


*At the 1963 official rate, 100 tughriks equal 22 rubles. 


State income for 1964 will derive overwhelmingly (1214.9 million 
tughriks) from the turnover-tax on all transactions. Direct taxes will yield 
but 69.4 million tughriks, just 2.7% of total income. In 1962 direct taxes 
represented 4.8% of total income; and Sodnom’s report claims a 50% 
reduction in “income tax” in 1964, 

. Expenditures for 1964 include 718 million tughriks for financing enter- 
prises for economic growth; 540.5 million tughriks for “social-cultural” 
items; and 65 million tughriks for defense. Social-cultural expenditures, 
representing 37.7% of total outgo, include: 268 million tughriks for edu- 
cation and training cadres; 45 million for development of science and 
culture; 139 million for health and physical culture; and 89 million for 
pensions and social benefits. 


Discussions held between USSR and MPR military leaders in mid-sum- 
mer 1963, suggested that additional attention was being given to Mongo- 
lia’s defense capacity, related to Sino-Soviet tensions. However, the recent- 
ly announced Mongolian budget expenditures for 1964 indicate that about 
5.2 Yowill be used for defense, only a slight increase over previous years. 

Some idea of the number of Russians in the MPR on extended duty of 
oné sort or another emerges from a summary of Novosti Mongolii in the 
period May - October 1963, in which specific mention was made, often by 
name: one Lieutenant-General of the Russian Army; one geologist; one 
ballet-master; one teacher at the State University; two studying water- 
resources in the Gobi Desert; six directing construction of apartments in 
Ulan Bator; one typographer; one teacher at the Ulan Bator Teacher- 
Training Institute; one engineer at the Ulan Bator Construction-Project 
Institute; two planners with the Ulan Bator City planning commission; 
“some” (at least fifty) with the Trans-Mongolian Railroad; an unspeci- 
fied number in the petroleum industry at Sain Shanda; an unspecified 
‘number carrying out an extensive geological survey; “several” river- 
transport specialists; one teacher in the Agricultural Institute; 800 con- 
struction specialists and 120 Russian combine-operators sent to the MPR 
to aid in the 1963 harvest. At the Darkhan project: five Russians on 
directing board of construction and planning; the Chief Engineer for the 
grain elevator; at least three others specifically mentioned. At one State 
Farm: nine tractor drivers; two agronomists; one engineer and three 
mechanics. 


On the other hand, Chinese laborers continue to leave Mongolia: 309 left 


Ulan Bator on September 22, and over 700 returned to China on October 
10. 
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Both the USSR and China have recently replaced their Ambassadors to 
the MPR. On September 17, Chang Tse-ming presented his credentials in 
Ulan Bator—replacing Hsieh Fu-sheng (September 22, 1958—August 
1963). Leonid Nikolaevich Solov’ev presented his credentials on Decem- 
ber 27—replacing K. V. Rusakov (March 23, 1962—November 1963). 
Solov’ev is a Candidate-Member of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, and was recently a Member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet, 
a Member and Secretary of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Un- 
ions, a Member of the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace, Soviet 
Committee for Solidarity of Asian and African Countries, World Peace 
Council, and of the Executive Committee of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU). 


Novosti Mongolii on October 18 and December 13 reported extensively 
on atomic research in Mongolia, carried on with close Russian coopera- 
tion. A “Physics-Chemistry Institute” of the Mongolian Academy of Sci- 
ences has been founded, headed by D. Tuvdedorj. Tuvdedorj and three 
other Mongolian physicists: N. Sodnom (Rector of the Mongolian State 
University), D. Chultem, and N. Dalkhajav, studied at Russia’s Atomic 
Research Institute at Dubna. The MPR is to participate in the Interna- 
tional Conference on High-Energy Physics to be held at Dubna in the 
summer of 1964. The wide publicity given Soviet-Mongolian atomic re- 
search cooperation suggests an element of deliberate anti-Chinese policy: 
to show what China is missing out on by not being more cooperative. 

The Russian journal, Narody Azii i Afriki (No. 5, 1963), reported that 
two Russian scholars specializing in Mongolian philology had returned 
from six months of “komandirovka” (official assignment) with the Insti- 
tute of Language and Literature of the Mongolian Academy of Sciences. 


The number of pupils in Mongolian schools is to increase to 183,600 in 
1964, compared to 1963’s 135,900. Pre-school child care centers are to 
expand to handle 25,200: children in 1964. Some 1900 students and 
teachers in specialized institutes and universities spent their summer in 
work. They formed 176 “brigades,” working especially in the drier parts 
of the country, to dig 412 wells “and thus open 300,000 hectares of 
pasture.” This type of student “vacation” is the rule in Mongolia. In most 
cases in’ Mongolian conditions, these students would always have helped 
their own parents and families by working with livestock during their 
vacation period. Now the regime determines where they will go and what 
kind of work they will do, and the large number of children in school 
whose “vacation” time also is subject to official direction, undoubtedly 
works economic and personal hardship on many Mongolian parents and 
families. 

The Administration of the Trans-Mongolian Railroad in Ulan Bator has 
opened its first “university of culture,” modelled on similar Soviet institu- 
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tions. Here 700 Mongolian railroad workers attend evening and off-time 
courses in law, literature, and music. 

Novosti Mongolii reported (December 13) a case, perhaps the first, of 
the son of a Russian-educated Mongol now himself studying in Moscow: 
the beginning of a second generation of Russian-educated Mongols. 

.On November 5, Novosti Mongolii reported Tsedenbal’s speech to the 
Higher Party School in Ulan Bator, “the chief forge in which are trained 
leading cadres of Party workers.” Students entering should have full 
higher (University) or specialized middle (“Technicum”) education, and 
experience in Party work. At the present time, stated Tsedenbal, the 
Higher Party School trains only for agriculture and livestock-breeding; an 
industrial-training section must be added. A new subject, “Bases of Scien- 
tific Communism,” will also be instituted, and it should analyze the wrong 
positions and deeds of the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party and 
expose their “lies.” 

Recent newspaper reports indicate increased activity and more attention 
to central control and direction in the fields of education, culture, and 
propaganda. One hundred new radio stations have opened in the last two 
years, and the number of “radio points” (loudspeakers in public places) 
has increased to 47,800. “Radio points” are officially considered one of 
the basic tools of Party propaganda. Recently released Soviet trade figures 
indicate that 45,100 radios were shipped to the MPR in 1962, five times 
more than ever before in a single year. 

Reports to the First Congress of Mongolian Journalists which opened in 
Ulan Bator on November 27 referred to the establishment of 749 “urban 
and rural correspondent posts” and 10,000 “urban and rural correspon- 
dents” working under the leadership of local Party organizations.'1 These 
“correspondents” are all unpaid amateurs, who hold this position in addi- 
tion to other full-time jobs and duties. Local Party organizations are 
instructed to use wall-newspapers in all enterprises and organizations in 
the country, including factories, livestock cooperatives (SKhO), State 
Farms, etc., as instruments for training the amateur correspondents. And 
special training and discussion seminars are to be held for them, after 
regular working hours. 

The first meeting of young Mongolian writers opened November 1, 
1963, and the Union of Mongolian Artists met on December 16. Both were 
instructed to follow the “Khrushchev and IPichev line” in their work. 


Assembling scattered recent information on the organization of educa- 
tion, culture, and propaganda in the MPR indicates that the Central Com- 
mittee of the MPRP maintains a Culture and Propaganda Section, and a 
Press Agitation and Propaganda Section, and publishes the newspaper, 
Ünen, and the journal, Namyn Amdral (Partiinaya Zhizn’; Party Life). 
The Council of Ministers of the Mongolian Government established in July 





1iNovosti Mongolii, Nov. 29, 1963. 
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two special Commissions: on Culture; Education, and Health; and on 
Special, Middle, and Higher Education. The former is headed by L. 
Tiidev, a Secretary of the Union of Mongolian Writers. The Commission 
on Education is headed by Ts. Puntsuknorov, who recently had been 
appointed a Deputy Prime Minister of the MPR. Puntsuknorov had been 
assistant to Tomor-Ochir in the Party History section of the MPRP’s 
Central Committee, and is the author, of a book on Mongolia in the 
autonomous period (1911-1919) .1* The Ministry of Education includes a 
Minister, a First Deputy Prime Minister, and two Deputy Ministers. A 
Ministry of Culture is similarly organized. 

A-Commission on Information and Radio under the Council of Minis- 
ters has existed since 1959. The Mongolian Academy of Sciences is 
modelled closely on its Soviet counterpart. Its Chairman, two members of 
its Presidium, and its Scientific Secretary, all completed advanced: study 
and wrote dissertations in Moscow. There are also separate “Unions” of 
Writers, J ournalists, Artists and Composers. 

Information in a recently published bibliography? indicates that fifty 
Mongols: wrote dissertations and received advanced degrees in the USSR 
from 1951 to 1961, 32 of them in the last three years of that period. Of 
the fifty, forty-four did their work in Moscow, five in Leningrad, and one 
in Irkutsk. Economic themes were most often the subject of these disserta- 
tions, but sixteen were historical, and four on literary subjects. 

The MPR thus supports the Russian side in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
without wavering, but this does not eliminate internal political difficulties 
at the top level. Soviet influence operates at many points in Mongolian 
government and society, and affects, or even in many cases directs, Mon- 
golian internal developments. The MPR continues to require substantially 
more Soviet expenditure and investment than it yields in return, so that 
the political reliability is in a sense purchased by economic largesse. The 
pace of change in the MPR has been accelerating, due partly to the 
impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute, and partly to the new indigenous, 
educated, second-generation revolutionary elite. 


12Ts, Puntsuknorov, Mongolyn avtonomit iietin tüükh, 1911-1919 (History of 
the Period of Mongolian Autonomy, 1911-1919), (Ulan Bator: 1955). 

13Bibliografiya Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki. Knigi i statt na russkom 
yazyke (1951-1961) (Bibliography of the MPR. Books and Articles in Russian, 
1951-1961), (Moscow: 1963). 
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RECENT BOOKS ON CONTEMPORARY ASIA 





John W. Bennett and Iwao Ishino, Paternalism in the Japanese Econ- 
omy. (Minneapolis: 1963. 307 pp.) 

' This study represents the work of the Public Opinion and Sociological 
Research Division of the Japanese Occupation in. the years 1949-1951. 
It centers upon the subject of patron-client relations in both rural and 
urban Japan, thereby cutting. across the fields of Sociology, Economics, 
and Political Science. While the basic data is now more than a decade 
old, most of the central themes continue to have considerable validity, 
although it would have been helpful if certain portions of the work could 
have been sas 


W ing-tsit Chan. A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy. (Princeton: 
1963. 856 pp.) 

A balanced presentation of ancient, medieval and modern Chinese philo- 
sophy involving entirely new translations of all major writers. Each section 
is preceded by an introduction and brief comments are interspersed be- 
tween texts, An extremely useful reference work, with some new and 
hitherto neglected materials. 


Russell H. Fifield. Southeast Asia in United States Policy. (New York: 
Praeger, 1963. 488 pp.) 

An encyclopedic account of American policy toward Southeast Asia in 
recent years with consideration given the future. The author, a scholar 
possessing intimate first-hand knowledge of the area, was aided by a 
Council on Foreign Relations Study Group. Excellent bibliography up 
to 1962, with a few 1963 items included. 


Saul Rose, editor. Politics in Southern Asia. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1963. 386 pp.) 

This volume consists of the papers presented at a symposium on “The 
Political Evolution of South and South-East Asia since Independence” 
held at Oxford University in 1961, and actended mainly by English and 
American area specialists. The subject matter is divided essentially on a 
country-by-country basis, though the final three chapters aim at analyzing 
Ideologies institutions, and “operative forces” on a regional scale. 


Stuart R. Schram. The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung. (New 
York: Praeger, 1963. 319 pp.) 
A serious work by a young social scientist and sinologist which de- 
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serves attention. A lengthy introduction setting forth the development and 
key themes in Mao’s thought is followed by carefully chosen passages 
arranged on a topical basis. This work represents an important advance 
in our understanding of Maoism—that amalgam of Chinese tradition and 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 


Robert Scigliano. South Vietnam—Nation Under Stress. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1963, 227 pp.) 

An extremely well done, succinct account of politics in South Vietnam 
with primary emphasis on the Diem era. The author presents an account 
that is remarkably well informed, objective and analytically sound. 


Fred R. von der Mehden. Religion and Nationalism in Southeast 
Asia: Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines. (University of Wisconsin’ 
Press, 1963. 239 pp.) 

The author has selected three countries in Southeast Asia in which, 
respectively, Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity are dominant, but in 
which there are also important religious minority communities. The first 
section of this study traces the reaction of indigenous religious systems 
to the intrusion of Western values and concepts and the role this played 
in the development of nationalism, while Part II analyzes the political 
role of religious leaders and institutions, both in an historical and con- 
temporary context. 


Arthur Taylor von Mehren, editor. Law in Japan. (Harvard, 1963. 
706 pp.) 

This volume is the product of a conference on Japanese law held at 
Harvard in September 1961. It contains seventeen papers by leading 
Japanese scholars, providing an extremely valuable introduction to Jap- 
anese contemporary law and its role in Japanese society. The editor pro- 
vides a commentary after each major section summarizing the conference 
discussions. 


Myron Weiner. Political Change in South Asia. (Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1963. 285 pp.) 

A number of essays and articles by the author, most of which have 
been published elsewhere, have been collected in this volume. As Mr. 
Weiner makes clear, this is primarily an effort at exploring and analyzing 
underlying trends and causative factors in Indian politics, with only in- 
frequent references to similar questions elsewhere in South Asia. 


THE INDO-SOVIET MIG DEAL 
AND ITS INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


IAN ©. C. GRAHAM* 





The various plans that have been included under the heading 
“MIG deal” indicate India’s determination to obtain, by purchase or li- 
censed construction, supersonic fighters of her own. In spite of her meagre 
resources, India would like to acquire a first class, modern air defense 
force capable of meeting any threat from either China or Pakistan. The 
story of the MIG deal, and of various related events, reveals some of the 
conflicting pressures, domestic and foreign, that have brought real or 
apparent confusion into Indian air defense policy. 

It will be noted that the question of greatly increased Soviet assistance 
to India’s air defense came up months before the Chinese attack of Octo- 
ber 20, 1962. Indeed the final MIG agreement appears to have been signed 
some days before that attack began. The following narrative, it appears, 
would have unfolded in much the same way even if the assault of October 
20 had never taken place. 

In the summer of 1961 there was a report that India had purchased six 
MIG-19 fighter planes from the Soviet Union. The Indian Defense Min- 
istry, however, denied the story and announced that India had in fact 
bought six Soviet jet engines of the type that powers the MIG-19,1 These 
engines were to be used in the HF-24, a fighter plane then under develop- 
ment by Hindustan Aircraft Limited (HAL) at Bangalore, Mysore. The 
airframe of this plane was designed by Dr. Kurt Tank, a German who had 
become an Indian citizen, and the government hoped that the first proto- 
type would travel at modest supersonic speeds. 

In October, Defense Minister Krishna Menon told the defense corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian that no decision had been made to 
buy a Soviet engine for the HF-24. But the correspondent insisted that 
some Russian VK-7s (the MIG-19 engine) were “‘apparently being de- 
livered for trial,”? 

In the spring of 1962, U.S. Congressmen expressed concern over reports 
that India would buy two squadrons of the latest type of MIG fighters. 
Indian Defense Ministry spokesmen denied the reports, but they soon 
turned out to be true. It was clear from Indian statements that the purpose 


*Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be 
interpreted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official 
opinion or policy of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. 

iNew York Times, September 3, 1961. 

2Manchester Guardian, October 26, 1961. 
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of purchasing the MIGs was to offset the two squadrons of F-104s that 
Pakistan had been promised by the United States in 1961.° 

All through this period, while the Chinese threat to India’s frontiers 
grew, Menon talked as if he still regarded Pakistan as India’s primary 
enemy. He had reached the peak of his domestic popularity (such as it 
was) in 1957 when he made the most celebrated of his many UN speeches 
in support of India’s claim to Kashmir. He was deeply committed to the 
view that Pakistani aggression was a constant threat to India. To the 
extent that Menon’s distrust of Pakistan was irrational, one should re- 
member that millions of Indians, including many who had little sympathy 
for Menon’s leftist proclivities, entertained a profound distrust for the 
Moslem-oriented republic that has pre-empted such a large piece of the 
subcontinent. These remarks will help to explain why the MIG deal as first 
proposed in mid-1962 was, in the Indian official mind, a response to the 
strengthening of Pakistan through U.S. military aid, and only indirectly, 
if at all, an attempt at improving Indian defenses against China. In ex- 
plaining the purchase of Soviet-built MIGs, Indian spokesmen invariably 
referred to the threat from Pakistan, not to that from China, though no 
doubt China was in the thoughts of defense officials. 

Some U.S. spokesmen regarded the proposed MIG deal as a possible 
first step to large-scale Indian dependence on Soviet military supplies. 
India had already bought twenty-four [lyushin-14 transports and eight 
Antonov-12 Ukraina four-engine turboprop transports, but no first-line 
aircraft, It is true that Menon’s sympathies leant more toward Mos- 
cow than toward Washington, but the MIG deal could very plausibly be 
presented as an attempt to uphold the principle of non-alignment, for all 
of India’s fighting planes then came from Britain and France, and none at 
all from the Communist bloc. Many officers of the Indian Air Force 
_ wanted to keep it that way, since their ties with Britain were close and the 
Air Force had too many types of fighter planes already, without the added 
complication of operating Soviet machines. 

It had always been considered mandatory, .under the non-alignment 
policy, to refuse military aid from any quarter. British and French air- 
craft had been bought for cash and no long-term credit had been asked or 
extended. When the fact that some kind of MIG deal had been proposed 
became known, however, U.S. officials feared that the terms of purchase 
might be such as to tempt India, ever short of foreign exchange, to 
abandon this criterion of non-alignment in favor of the Soviet Union. As 
things turned out, it was to facilitate Western military aid that India was 
shortly to strain this element of non-alignment doctrine. Moreover, the 
Indian Defense Ministry always linked the purchase of MIG fighters with 
the provision of facilities for the construction of such planes in India. It 
was Menon’s primary aim in 1961-1962, as it is Chavan’s today, to make 
India self-sufficient in arms production. While India was—and is—far 
from this goal, and while Menon himself was inept in his efforts to 


_8New York Times, May 5, 1962. 
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achieve self-sufficiency through the government ordnance factories,* one 


should not take these facts to argue the insincerity of the Indian leadership 
in proclaiming such a goal. They were doubtless over-optimistic, and none 
of them seems to have been willing to recognize publicly the magnitude of 
the problem until China’s invasion of October 1962 forced a radical re- 
appraisal of defense needs. 

The muddled state of Indian thinking about air defense was well illus- 
trated in mid-1962 when the government sought to buy planes, seemingly 
for immediate’ operational use, without much thought for its lack of a 
ground control system, adequate airfields, or radar installations. Sensitive 
to American criticism, New Delhi’s attitude was summed up in Menon’s 
statement: “We have the right to purchase any equipment or arms from 
anybody we like.” To the British objection that Russian personnel coming 
along with the jets would learn the secrets of British equipment in India, 
Menon answered that usually the manufacture of equipment under license 
from different countries was undertaken at different places.” The British, 
of course, had a direct interest in discouraging Soviet competition. 

The Indian desire to acquire supersonic fighters grew in the govern- 
ment, in Parliament, and in the nation. By mid-1962, twelve F-104s had 
been delivered to Pakistan, and it became a matter of political “face” for 
New Delhi to take whatever steps were necessary to “match” the Pakistani 
aircraft. To the Indian political left, a refusal of the MIGs now offered by 
Moscow would be surrender to Western “blackmail.” On the other hand 
the British feared the MIG deal would destroy the mutual military confi- 
dence existing between Britain and India. In the absence of British surplus 
planes it would be difficult for the British to make a counteroffer since any 
British high-performance aircraft transferred to India would have to be 
replaced with F-104s. The tentative Soviet deal allowed payment in rupees, 
while Western countries customarily required payment in dollars or sterl- 
ing, currencies of which India was critically short.® 

According to Prime Minister Nehru, MIGs were “stout and simple” 
aircraft, easier to manufacture than “sophisticated and complicated” ones. 
Before the manufacture of MIGs in India could start, in two or three 
years, it would be necessary to buy some machines both to facilitate 
production and to fill the gaps in the strength of the Indian Air Force. 
Nehru admitted that the “ideological implications” of the deal might ad- 
versely affect Western aid.” 

There was no final agreement between the Soviet Union and India, 
Nehru said. Two or three months before, some Indian Air Force officers 
had visited the Soviet Union for another purpose. Their aim was to buy 





4While the factories were well managed individually, the over-all direction 
seems to have been inadequate. Menon pursued his pet project for manufacturing 
tanks in India while the forward troops were short of automatic weapons and 
ammunition. Some factories were “in reserve” and manufacturing consumer goods. 

5New York Times, May 16, 1962; Times of India, June 1, 1962. 

6New York Times, June 13, 1962. 

TCalcutta Statesman, June 14, 1962. 
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some engines and to arrange for the manufacture of others in India (for 
the HF-24). It seems to have been the Russians who raised the MIG 
question and tried to demonstrate the plane’s potential. Conversations 
were informal. It was the subsequent report of these officers that interested 
the Indian government in a possible deal involving the purchase of MIGs 
and the creation of facilities for their manufacture in India. Nehry’s 
emphasis was on making the plane in domestic factories. “In order to 
manufacture it in India,” he said, “we have to buy a few models of it.’ 
Henceforward, this second explanation for the purchase of MIGs took its 
place alongside the first, namely that India must quickly match the two 
squadrons of F-104s received by Pakistan. Explanation 1, of course, pre- 
supposed operational planes and a ground control system; explanation 2, 
however, could be independent of the first, since only “models” of the 
aircraft were required. As time went by this latter aspect of the MIG deal 
gradually crowded out the initial objective of “matching” Pakistan. 

“The MIG deal,” commented the New York Times on June 16, “even if 
consummated, does not justify Senate restriction on aid to India, but the 
Administration may not be able to avert it.” Next day Nehru told the 
press that he had discussed the “question of getting aircraft” with Duncan 
Sandys, the British Minister for Commonwealth Relations, who was then 
in New Delhi. “I told him we have not finally decided anything yet,” 
declared Nehru. .“‘Diplomatic sources” revealed that Nehru had assured 
Sandys India would consult Britain and the United States before deciding 
whether to buy Soviet jets.° Such statements, though given wide circula- 
tion, were not directed primarily at domestic audiences. For the public 
ear, Nehru reiterated to the Rajya Sabha that “no independent country, 
certainly not India, can agree to a proposition that our purchase of air- 
craft or anything else can be vetoed by any other country.” There was no 
open Western pressure, he said; merely expressions of “regret and sorrow 
that we should buy elsewhere,” and “some kind of a.. .veiled threat which 
has. . .a certain psychological effect.”?° 

India’s defense leaders, said Nehru, proposed to strengthen the Air 
Force against Pakistan’s “Sabre jets [sic],” but he himself believed “it 
was more practical to have the capacity to manufacture a second-rate 
thing in one’s own country than to buy a first-rate thing from outside.” In 
this statement the Indian leadership’s deep-rooted longing for economic 
self-sufficiency mingled with its tendency to justify decisions by appealing 
to national pride. 

The Prime Minister went on to reveal something of the historical back- 
ground of the MIG deal. Six or seven years before, India had been faced 
with a similar dilemma: how to bring her Air Force up to the level of 
Pakistan’s following the latter’s receipt of American planes. India could 


8Times of India, June 14, 1962. 
8New York Times, June 16 and 18, 1962. 
10Statesman Overseas Weekly (Calcutta), June 30, 1962. 
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not obtain the machines she wanted from Britain and her thoughts turned 
to the possibility of obtaining Ilyushin fighters. A British minister pleaded 
with him not to go “out of the traditional market.” Finally the British 
agreed to supply the type of planes desired by India. Nehru then wrote to 
the British Prime Minister promising to consult London before deciding on 
any future purchases of planes from elsewhere. He insisted in the same 
letter on India’s freedom to buy anywhere she pleased. By the present time 
(June 1962), Nehru claimed, he had forgotten the letter until he was 
reminded that he “had promised to consult the British Government and 
give them a chance before [he] came to a final decision.” 

Amid cheers, Nehru told the Rajya Sabha that India’s decision on the 
question of purchasing MIGs was “not going to be influenced by pressure 
tactics or veiled threats about cuts in aid.” Then he considerably weak- 
ened the effect of this stand by questioning whether large sums of money 
should be spent on something that would become out of date in two or 
three years. One would scarcely have thought him the leader of a govern- 
ment that was thoroughly committed to the development, manufacture, 
and foreign purchase of supersonic aircraft when he added that supersonic 
planes were in fact already “out of date by two or three years,” and some 
countries had moved forward to the stage of unmanned missiles. “I would 
rather like to have unmanned missiles,” concluded Nehru. It was a funny 
time for such a trial balloon.14 

Relations between the United States and India reached their lowest 
point for several years when Nehru angrily told Parliament that the Unit- 
ed States had opposed India on key issues and that he held its goodwill in 
doubt. The immediate cause of his outburst was Western support for a 
UN resolution that brought up once more the question of a plebiscite to 
determine the future of Kashmir.1* Nehru no doubt regarded this mild 
Western pressure as evidence of Washington’s support for Pakistan’s argu- 
ments regarding Kashmir. Anyhow, his angry remarks unleashed a tor- 
rent of journalistic abuse against the United States, including the accusa- 
tion that Washington wanted to intimidate India so that she would not 
purchase Soviet jets. Nehru’s rare indulgences in anger do not necessarily 
indicate an intention to act against the party he is criticizing. This gener- 
alization was borne out by the events of June 1962, if we are to credit 
certain “informed sources” which reported the Defense Ministry as “in- 
clined to shelve the MIG deal indefinitely or at least until a team goes to 
Britain late next month to see what plane offers the British might 
make.”13 By the middle of 1962, it looked as if history were going to re- 
peat itself, as if the MIG deal might go the way of the old putative Ilyushin 
deal, and as if Britain would maintain her close ties with India’s air 
defense. This outcome seemed a distinct possibility in spite of frequent 


il] bid. 
12New York Times, July 1, 1962. 
13] bid, 
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assertions by leading Indians that their country was free to “buy where it 
liked.” 

On July 7 three top-ranking Air Force officers left for Britain to evalu- 
ate a supersonic jet fighter that Britain was seemingly willing to sell to 
India, as an alternative to the MIG-21. The team was led by Air Vice 
Marshal Harjinder Singh. The plane to be evaluated was the English 
Electric (BAC) Lightning. Consistent with past policy, however, the In- 
dian government was said to have instructed the mission to convince the 
British that India was more interested in manufacturing fighters than in 
purchasing foreign-built planes. In other words, India would be willing to 
purchase her stopgap requirements from Britain if the latter would help 
India to manufacture similar planes herself.1* By this time Indian defense 
officials made no secret of their disappointment with the HF-24, or at least 
with the British engine then used in it, and made it clear that they 
required planes capable of Mach 1.5 or 2 speeds to counterbalance Pak- 
istan’s F-104s,15 

A few days later an Indian Defense Ministry delegation in Moscow 
signed an agreement under which the Soviet Union would not only supply 
engines for the HF-24 but would also help the Indian government to 
manufacture them in India. The Soviet Union agreed to modify the engine 
so that it would fit the Indian-designed fighter.1® While this agreement 
was not directly related to the tentative MIG deal, it was similar in its 
broad outlines and offered a unique precedent. Meanwhile the British were 
being given their chance, as promised, to outdo the terms of the Soviet 
MIG offer, now reported as an “eager” one. 

Whether the Indians seriously sought an arrangement with the British 
that would make the MIG deal unnecessary, or whether they consulted the 
British merely to fulfill the self-imposed obligation of Nehru’s long-forgot- 
ten letter and of his promise to Sandys, and to retain British goodwill and 
American aid, the MIG project, in both its purchasing and its manufactur- 
ing aspects, became a formal agreement early in October 1962, shortly 
before the Chinese attack on the Northeast Frontier Agency. 

It was reported that the first batch of six MIG-21 aircraft was expected 
to arrive in December.17 Early in December, Defense Minister Y. B. 
Chavan told the Lok Sabha that the Indian ambassador in Moscow had 
reported on the Soviet government’s readiness to fulfill the agreement (in 
spite of a virtual state of war between India and China). The MIGs would 
be supplied “this month or a little later.”?8 Finally, in February, four 
MIG-21s were delivered for assembly in India. Four more were to be sent 
by the end of the year. By this time the purchase of MIGs to “balance 


14New York Times, July 8, 1962. 

15] bid. 

16Calcutta Statesman, July 14, 1962. 

17 Overseas Hindustan Times (New Delhi), October 11, 1962. 
18Qverseas Hindustan Times (New Delhi), December 13, 1962. 
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Pakistan’s F'-104s,” and to fill the gap until supersonic fighters could be 
manufactured in India, had been reduced to the purchase of a few speci- 
men models for use in familiarizing Indians with an aircraft they were 
about to manufacture. Instead of two squadrons (32 planes), India would 
apparently get eight or twelve aircraft in all. 

. Indian spokesmen, however, continued to talk of the MIG deal as if 
nothing had changed. Some of them argued that non-alignment required 
India to accept, and even to seek, military aid from the Soviet bloc as a 
counterpoise to military aid from the West, which was initiated soon after 
the Chinese attack. (Previous British defense assistance, as we have seen, 
had been on a strictly cash basis, at the express desire of the Indians, who 
refused credits or deferred payments for defense equipment, down to No- 
vember 1962, as being inconsistent with the policy of non-alignment.) 

While the intention to procure two complete squadrons of MIG-21s 
gradually faded out and was forgotten, the other part of the MIG deal— 
the plan to manufacture these planes in India—made rapid strides for- 
ward. By mid-April 1963, the Indian government had chosen Nasik, in 
Maharashtra, as the location of the MIG airframe factory, and Koraput, 
in Orissa, as the site of the MIG engine plant. Defense Minister Chavan 
said that the Indo-Soviet agreement also covered the domestic manufac- 
ture of related armament. In October it was announced that India would 
manufacture air-to-air missiles and airborne radar equipment at Hyder- 
abad for use with the MIGs to be built in Nasik and Koraput. Preliminary 
work was in hand at the last two sites, and production would begin in 
1965.19 

Late in 1963, events took a new and slightly mysterious turn. On De- 
cember 17, Selig Harrison reported from New Delhi “the impending 
abandonment of a long projected program for the manufacture of Soviet 
MIG-21 supersonic fighter aircraft.” Cost estimates for the plan had 
jumped from $143 million in August 1962 to a “current working figure of 
$336 million.” Moscow had not been approached for credits. “According 
to reliable sources,” it was said, Moscow had proved unwilling so far to 
make the Indian MIG-2]1 an all-weather aircraft with an expanded radius 
of action.?° 

At this time, too, the preface of a new edition of Jane’s All the World’s 
Aircraft reported Indian complaints that the MIG-21s purchased from the 
Soviet Union had deficiencies, particularly in electronics, armament, and 
combat range.*4 Soon afterwards the Defense Ministry denied a press 
report that India had informed General Maxwell Taylor, then visiting 
New Delhi, that the project for building MIGs was “practically aban- 
doned.” The Ministry issued a press note saying: “The project is proceed- 
ing according to plan.”?? On February 2, Defense Minister Chavan, ac- 


19Qverseas Hindustan Times (New Delhi), October 24, 1963. 
20 Washington Post, December 18, 1963. 

21New York Times, December 18, 1963. 

22Hindu Weekly Review, December 23, 1963. 
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cording to a Delhi broadcast, told newsmen that a group of Soviet experts 
would arrive in India within a few weeks to start work on the MIG 
project. And a few days later Minister for Defense Production Raghur- 
amiah told Parliament that “we have no reasons. ..for reconsideration of 
the [MIG] agreement.” 

One need only say, by way of comment, that it is most unlikely the 
Indians would voluntarily forego the benefits of the MIG deal, even 
though the MIG-21 will be considerably outmoded by the time production 
gets going. The only plausible reason for abandonment of the MIG deal 
would be a new turn in Soviet policy. So far there is no evidence of this, 
but should it happen, Moscow would doubtless gain by going slow instead 
of making a unilateral renunciation of the agreement. To all appearances 
it was the Soviet Union that reduced the original MIG sale from 32 planes 
to 12, and this behavior might form a precedent should Moscow for any 
reason want to get out of the much more difficult and costly manufactur- 
ing agreement. These, however, are mere speculations. 

Both the MIG-21 and the HAL HF-24 are to be manufactured in India, 
the latter in its Mark II version with a Soviet-designed engine built in 
India. This duplication of effort in the race for Air Force modernization 
has been justified on the ground that the roles and missions of the two 
near-Mach-2 planes will be different. As for other sources of much-coveted 
supersonic aircraft, India can only turn to the United States. But Wash- 
ington is most unwilling to become involved in an arms race between 
India and Pakistan.2* Though the Indians would probably be willing 
today to offer solemn assurances that such aircraft would be used only 
against Chinese aggression, Pakistan has already demonstrated its con- 
tempt for similar Indian promises. To hold the tottering allegiance of 
Rawalpindi, Washington must bear the cost of arming both countries, or 
deny India weapons she feels she needs, and at the same time leave 
the field of air-defense aid largely to the Soviet Union. 

The history of the MIG deal is bound up with several important issues: 
(1) Who is India’s major enemy, Pakistan or China? (2) What kinds of 
military aid constitute a breach of India’s non-alignment policy, and what 
kinds do not? (3) Does India have valid military arguments to support 
her conviction that she must obtain high-performance supersonic fighters? 
(4) Does the Indo-Soviet MIG agreement really harm Western interests ? 
These questions arose before the Chinese attack of October 20, 1962, but 
all except the last have become considerably more pressing since then. The 
present paper attempts no more than to suggest some of the considerations 
that will affect the answers to these questions. 

Whether the Indians will seek to extend their dependence (even if a 
temporary one) on Soviet technical-military assistance is perhaps not 
entirely an open question. The present relationship already more than 
fulfills the need for a token assertion of even-handedness on India’s part. 


23New York Times, December 27, 1963. 
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It represents a mild act of defiance vis-a-vis the West. But if reduced 
Western economic aid is to follow, we must not automatically argue post 
hoc propter hoc, for U.S. aid would probably have shrunk anyway, for 
other reasons. At this point India may be willing to weigh more carefully 
the advantages of expanded Indo-Soviet military collaboration against the 
disadvantages of offending the West still further. Moreover, the Indians 
have triumphantly “proved,” at least to themselves, their contention that 
the Soviet Union has been their true friend all along, even to the point of 
backing them against its ally, Communist China. 

Many leading Indians seem to believe that their non-alignment policy 
has been a major cause of the Sino-Soviet conflict and hence of a signifi- 
cant diplomatic revolution. They are supported in this belief by Chinese 
propaganda, which asserts that the “CPSU have allied themselves with 
India against China.” Instead of regarding Soviet military assistance as a 
symptom of Moscow-Peking rivalry and mutual distrust, the Indians tend 
to attribute it to their own wisdom in weaning Moscow away from Peking 
by not taking sides in the cold war. Yet, recognizing the distortion in- 
volved in such a view, who is to say there is not an element of realizm in 
the Indian attitude? Is it probable that even the Sino-Soviet dispute would 
have elicited Soviet military aid for India had the latter given up its formal 
neutrality and adhered to the Western alliance system? 

Her apparent success in playing one side in the cold war against the 
other will not necessarily lead India to lean more heavily on Soviet mili- 
tary assistance, even assuming Moscow’s willingness to offer it. One of 
India’s main overt, and clearly genuine, aims is military self-sufficiency. 
Until that remote goal is reached, she will no doubt continue to buy in the 
cheapest market, preferably for rupees. Selling planes to India will prob- 
ably continue to be a matter of competition between individual Western 
companies and various Soviet agencies. One Soviet advantage in this 
competition may be Nehru’s preference for dealing with the centralized 
organs of a socialist state. Will Moscow seek to undercut the price of 
Western military aid as a long-term policy? It is for others to consider the 
question of Moscow’s incentives for pressing the advantage it has gained 
by getting a large toe into the doorway of India’s air defense. 

While the terms of the Western military aid bestowed since the Chinese 
attack constitute a modification of previously upheld criteria of non-align- 
ment, the MIG deal, whose detailed terms have not been published, does 
not appear in the same light, at least in the eyes of Indian public opinion. 
The MIG deal has been supported by leftwing elements (both Communist 
and Congress), while Western arms credit and free assistance have been 
tolerated as necessary in the still-current emergency. Left-wing forces, 
however, have strongly objected to the joint air-defense exercises of Nov- 
ember 1963, as a mere modification of the unacceptable “air umbrella” 
proposed the previous spring by an Anglo-American advisory mission. 

However undesirable, from a Western viewpoint, the Soviet intrusion 
into India’s air-defense arrangements may be, it should be remembered 
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that no Soviet war planes have landed in India to collaborate with the 
Indian Air Force, as U.S., British, and Australian planes did in November 
1963. Nor is there any prospect of their doing so. While India’s depend- 
ence on Soviet assistance has grown in one notable respect, the area of 
defense collaboration between India and the West continues to be far 
wider. This is the basic reason for the left wing’s strenuous criticism of 
present Indian defense policies. No doubt, too, this is the reason why the 
initially hostile Western reaction to the MIG deal has been modified to a 
tacit acceptance. 
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GENSUIKYO AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN JAPAN* 


GEORGE O. TOTTEN AND TAMIO KAWAKAMI 





The basic split which rent the Ninth World Conference Against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs last August 6, 1963, has far wider implica- 
tions than just the continued existence of the organization under whose 
auspices it was held. That organization, known by its abbreviation, Gensu- 
iky6, which stands for Gensuibaku Kinshi Nihon Kyogikai (Japan Council 
Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs), has been a focal point ever since 
1955 for cooperation among most of the organizations in Japan that have 
been striving for that elusive objective—peace. This affects not only the 
whole “peace movement” in Japan, but repercussions may eventually 
reach Japanese-American relations. 

By “peace movement” is meant the mobilization of the fear of war and 
of its accompanying horrors.’ But to become politically effective, any such 
mobilization must center around some issue, such as rearmament, the 
Security Treaty, or opposition to nuclear testing. It can be argued that the 
widespread but unorganized peace sentiment, that became legal with the 
surrender, initially aided in making acceptable the American Occupation 
and its early reforms, most notably the new Constitution with its no-war 
and no-armaments clauses of Article 9. But later, when policy shifted to 
aligning Japan with the West in the Cold War, this sentiment became an 
obstacle to the rearmament of Japan at a faster pace. Since the Occupa- 
tion, the opposition Socialists and Communists have mobilized and 
exploited this sentiment in numerous organizations which together consti- 
tute the peace movement. Beyond that, it has undoubtedly contributed to 
the steady growth of the popular vote for the combined opposition, which 
for the first time gained over 40% of the popular vote in the November 
1963 election. 

The one peace issue with the broadest mass appeal in postwar Japan 
has been that of opposing the development and testing of nuclear 
weapons.” The growth and mobilization of this sentiment may be divided 
into four phases: (1) to the end of the Occupation; (2) to the Bikini 


“This paper was presented at a meeting of the Columbia University Seminar on 
Modern East Asia: Japan, on December 13, 1963, 


1That this fear is not unreasonable was argued by Robert J. Lifton in 
“Reason, Rearmament, and Peace: Japan’s Struggles with a Universal Dilem- 
ma,” Asian Survey (Jan. 1962); an earlier contrary view was articulated by 
Atsushi Oi in ibid. (Sept. 1961). 

2For example, in a poll in July 1957, 88% of an Asahi national sample thought 
the tests were “horrible,” compared to only 6% who disagreed. See Douglas H. 
Mendel, Jr., The Japanese People and Foreign Policy (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1961), pp. 161 and 166. 
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“accident” of March 1954; (3) to the Hiroshima Conference of August 
1963; and (4) since then. Actually, in the first phase, censorship pre- 
vented most discussion of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings on 
grounds of endangering the Occupation.? Also the Japanese were not 
allowed to fish in the mid-Pacific where American tests were held. Thus, 
few complaints against testing occurred during the first phase. 

A new phase, however, opened with the shock and horror that gripped 
the Japanese people when Occupation censorship ended. For the first time 
a mass of photographs was published in the Asahi Graph on the seventh 
anniversary of Hiroshima.* There quickly followed exhibitions which tra- 
veled around the country with various remains, photographs, and charts 
vivifying the agonizing details of the explosion, explaining nuclear dis- 
eases, and recounting victims’ experiences. A series of paintings in Japa- 
nese style were widely shown, some of which have now found a permanent | 
place in the museum on the blast site built by the City of Hiroshima. Even 
a ballet was choreographed and toured the country under the title, “No 
More Hiroshimas!” 

American testing in the Bikini Islands of the Pacific in March 1954 
ushered. in a new phase. Hitherto it seemed that the bomb was too horrible 
to be used, for that was the decision in the Korean War. But now the 
Lucky Dragon #5 limped home from near the testing area with a radioac- 
tive catch of fish, followed six months later by the death of a crew 
member.® The Japanese people were terrified. They refused to buy fish on 
a mass scale and the fishing industry was badly hit. On April 2, some 
8,000 fishmongers and sushi shopkeepers gathered to protest nuclear test- 
ing by the United States, demanding complete compensation for their 
losses, and calling for outlawing A- and H-bomb testing. Soon a wave of 
resolutions to ban testing swept through prefectural and city assemblies 
and the National Diet. The Emperor traveled with a geiger counter and 
“shi no hai” (fall out, literally, “ashes of death”) became a household 
term. 

Out of this sentiment the Gensuiky6 was to emerge. It sprang from a 
housewives’ bookreading club in a Tokyo residential district called Sugi- 
nami-ku, led by a former Tokyo University Professor, Yasui Kaoru, who 
had lost his position for having been too nationalistic during the war but 
who now wished to work for peace. The club began to circulate a petition 
to ban the bomb, and in 50 days obtained 270,000 signatures from the 


3Such novels, written during this period, as Ota Ydko’s Shikabane no Machi (A 
City of Corpses) and Hara Tamiki’s Natsu no Hana (Flowers of Summer) were 
net allowed to be published, but John Hersey’s Hiroshima was translated into 
Japanese and published in 1949, and various books appeared by Nagai Takashi, 
such as Nagasaki no Kane (Bells of Nagasaki). Dr. Nagai was a Catholic 
medical professor who, as a victim in Nagasaki, allegedly suffered from nuclear 
disease, 

4Special Number, August 6, 1952. 

For the full story, see Ralph E. Lapp, The Voyage of the Lucky Dragon 
(New York, 1958). 
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390,000 inhabitants of the district. Other councils were formed and the 
movement spread, allegedly totaling up 20 million signatures by the end of 
the year and doubling that figure during the next. In January 1955, a 
National Council was formed and it decided to hold a World Conference 
Against A- and H-Bombs in Hiroshima on August 6, the 10th anniversary 
of-the first bomb. Mr. Yasui rose to prominence with the movement and 
was delegated to attend the executive meeting of the World Peace Council 
in Vienna to gain support for the Hiroshima Conference. As a result, 
some 50 foreign delegates from 13 countries joined the thousands of 
people who converged on Hirsohima.® The atmosphere was one of a 
naive, semi-religious yearning for peace on which left-wing elements were 
hoping to place their own interpretations so that some effective, concrete 
actions would eventually result. 

The Gensuikyé: Activities, Organization, and Orientation: The yearly 
World Conferences (Gensuibaku Kinshi Sekai Taikai) held on August 6 
in Hiroshima and/or Tokyo and Nagasaki have constituted the main 
activity of Gensuiky6 since its inception in 1955. It is actually only a 
council of affiliated organizations that began with the determination to be 
non-partisan. Its subsequent ideological involvement has brought it to the 
brink of disintegration. 

The Gensuiky6 on the national level has as its ultimate decision-making 
body the National Board of Directors (Zenkoku Riji-kai) made up of 
three representatives from each of over a hundred affiliated organizations. 
These are of two kinds: prefectural Gensuikyé (councils) and centrally 
affiliated organizations. The latter include both small and large mass 
organizations of all kinds, such as social welfare, scientific, cultural, reli- 
gious, student, youth, and women’s groups, as well as trade unions, Séhyé, 
the Japan Socialist party, and the Japan Communist party. Because of 
the principle of affiliation, the four million-strong Sohy6, the main federa- 
tion of trade unions, joins the Gensuiky6 on equal terms with the numer- 
ous peace groups with small memberships. Since the Communists inspired 
many of these, their influence is widespread in Gensuiky6, but the same 
can also be said, but to a lesser degree, for Séhy6 and the Socialists. The 
National Board of Directors elects an Executive Board of Directors (Jénin 
Riji-kai) of about 70 which in turn selects the Inner Executive Board 
(Tanté Jonin Riji-kai) of 27 members in charge of daily affairs. Söhyö 
and the Socialists controlled 13 of these latter (whom they induced to 
resign in August 1963) leaving the rest largely subject to Communist 
influence. The Director General (Riji-ch6) is elected by the National 
Board of Directors. Only Mr. Yasui has occupied this post. 

About 10,000 delegates from all over Japan have generally attended the 
World Conferences, though, as we shall see, the number doubled during 
the August 1963 meeting. Since this is usually a three-day meeting, the 


6Similar meetings were held in Nagasaki on the 10th and Tokyo on the 15th of 
August 1955. 
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mobilization of this many people is impressive and cannot be compared 
with even much larger labor and political demonstrations that take place 
for only a few hours in large metropolitan areas such as Tokyo. There are 
roughly 9,400 delegates from the prefectural councils, compared to the 
900 from the central organizations and 100 from foreign countries. After 
initial ceremonies, the conference is broken up into subcommittees .to 
“discuss” various problems. But such a huge meeting is apt to fall into the 
hands of a few people who are in charge of its administration. In addi- 
tion, the foreign delegates wield an influence entirely out of proportion to 
their numbers.” Many of the latter come in their private capacity as 
delegates from pacifist and religious groups around the world, but the 
strong delegations from Communist bloc countries can throw their weight 
behind Japanese Communist policies. 

The gradually increasing ideological orientation of these meetings has 
had its effects. Notably in 1958 a number of articles in Sekai and Chiié 
Kéron debated whether or not the movement should take on a greater 
“anti-imperialist” orientation. In August 1959, the day after Dr. Linus 
Pauling read the Hiroshima Appeal, four foreign delegates, including a 
leader of the British nuclear disarmament movement, walked out of the 
Conference, complaining that criticism was directed one-sidedly against the 
West and reference to the imminent nuclear armament of Communist 
China was entirely omitted. After the 1960 meeting a minority group 
bolted Gensuiky6. This minority consisted of elements under the influence 
of the moderate Democratic Socialist party which had just split off from 
the Socialist party. They formed a separate parallel movement, which has 
popularly been called the “Second Gensuikyé,” but has remained com- 
paratively small.® 

Tension within Gensuiky6 between the Socialists and Communists 
mounted. After the 1961 World Conference, four of its most powerful 
affilliates—the Socialists and Sdhyé along with the seven-million-strong 
Housewives Federation (Shufu-ren) and the four-million member Japan 
Conference of Youth Organizations (Nisseikyé) criticized Gensuikyé for 
being too pro-Soviet bloc. They thereby cast down the gauntlet for the 
struggle that culminated in the 1963 split in Hiroshima. 

The Split in Gensuikyé: The core of the ideological controversy is 
simply this: the Socialists have taken the position that Gensuikyé should 


TFor example, the Steering Committee (Taikai Unei Jinkai) was (in 1962) 
composed of 21 members from Japan and 10 from abroad; the Drafting Commit- 
tee had equal representation, despite the fact that Japanese delegates outnum- 
bered foreign delegates by 100 to 1. The Pre-Conference Meeting (Yobi Kaigi), 
which decided on policy for the Conference, was composed of all the delegates 
from abroad and some 150 Japanese members. It was presided over by a presidi- 
um of 10, 7 of whom were foreigners. 

8The official name of the “Second Gensuikyé” (Daini Gensuikyd) is the 
National Congress for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons and the Establishment 
of Peace (Kakuheiki Kinshi Heiwa Kensetsu Kokumin Kaigi -- abbreviated as 
Kakukin Kaigi). It was set up in November 1961. 
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oppose nuclear armament and testing “by any nation,” whereas the Com- 
munists argue that a distinction should be made between the “peace 
forces” and the “imperialists.” The former consist of the Communist-bloc 
countries, whose economies being socialist, are not driven to aggrandize- 
ment abroad or the suppression of liberation movements, as are the capi- 
talist countries, especially those in the “stage of monopoly capitalism,” 
such as the United States. Many of the Japanese Socialists are not unaf- 
fected by this argument, but they do not see the issue so clear-cut. It is 
possible that mistakes by the “socialist” countries might start a war, they 
admit, and it is also possible that “democratic” movements within the 
Western nations can restrain their own more aggressive circles. The main 
point is to bring about disarmament so that war cannot be started in any 
quarter. The mass opinion behind this ban-the-bomb movement is not 
concerned with such “politically sophisticated” disputes but tends to ac- 
cept the clear position that opposes testing “by any nation whatsoever.” 
While the Socialists can insist that they represent majority popular opini- 
on, it is mobilized opinion that counts in an organizational struggle. 

In trying to introduce a political orientation into the Seventh World 
Conference of 1961, the Communists had pushed the inquiry, “Who is the 
enemy of peace?” They argued that the answer would be “the first to 
break the voluntary test ban”—-which had been in effect since November 
1958. To their great embarrassment, however, it turned out that the Soviet 
Union was the first to do so—and only some twenty days after the Con- 
ference. Gensuikyé was thrown into confusion and finally agreed on a 
compromise statement in which it condemned the Soviet Union for testing 
but conceded that Russia had been forced into doing so by the power 
politics of the United States, France’s nuclear explosion, and the NATO 
threat. It went on to call upon the United States and other countries to 
continue their voluntary ban on testing.® But such a rationalization could 
not easily repair the damage done among the people at large by Soviet 
testing. It had caused disassociation from the movement of certain conser- 
vatives such as former Premier Ishibashi who had allowed his name to be 
associated with it at times in the past. 

In the months following the Soviet resumption of testing, the policy 
pushed by the Socialists of opposing tests “by any country or bloc” 
gained ground and found expression in a 12-point resolution adopted by 
the National Board of Directors.4° But thereafter the Communists, whose 
strength lay in the mobilization of opinion from below, were able to 
prevent adoption of this basic idea at the Eighth World Conference in 
August 1962, despite the resumption of another series of tests by the 
Russians just two days before the opening of the Conference. Oddly 
enough, it was the Chinese delegation (made up, as in the two previous 


9See Shakai Shimpé Sept. 10, 1961. 
10The resolution can be found in full in Kokumin Seiji Nenkan, 1963 (Tokyo: 
1963) ¥ pp. 163-64. 
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years, of very prestigious members) wkich undertook the main defense of 
the Soviet tests and insisted that only the “imperialists” be denounced for 
the arms race. In a parting statement at Haneda airport on August 12, the 
Chinese actually attacked Socialist and Söhyö leaders by name, for not 
siding with the “peace forces.” They thus intervened in the Japanese 
political scene. 

Again a period of paralysis set in. But, presumably driven by their 
desire for world peace and acutely aware that only on the basis of a broad 
unity could the movement become effective, the warring factions made sev- 
eral efforts to cooperate without abandoning their respective positions. 
Director General Yasui even resigned for a time in an attempt to keep the 
movement together. But so great were the antagonisms on the national 
level, that it was really owing to the Hiroshima prefectural Gensuiky3, 
with special support from the Chugoku regional bloc of prefectural 
Gensuikyés, that preparations for the 1963 World Conference in Hiroshi- 
ma were completed. 

Until shortly before the Conference, the Socialists and Sõhyö hoped for 
passage of a resolution opposing testing “by any nation.” This was based 
on their reading of the lists of the 10,300 official delegates who were to 
attend. But then a flood of new delegates arrived in Hiroshima, largely 
mobilized, they felt, through Communist influence. They would nearly 
double the size of the Conference. A controversy arose as to whether to 
accept these people as delegates, but the argument for their recognition 
won on the basis that people who were devoted enough to come all the 
way to Hiroshima should not be refused participation. Convinced that 
they faced defeat, the Socialist party ard Sõhyö officially withdrew in the 
last minute from participation in the Ninth World Conference. 

In that conviction they were correct. On the opening day, Mr. Moritaki 
Ichiro, Director of the Hiroshima Gensuiky6, well known as a philosopher 
and a victim of the Hiroshima blast, argued for opposition to testing “by 
any nation,” but in the end this phrase never found its way into a resolu- 
tion. The Communists hailed the Conference as a “great success” while the 
Socialists termed it a “disaster.’’41 


11For various reactions to the Ninth World Conference see: “Daikyiikai Gen- 
suikin Sekai Taikai to Kongo no Kadai” ‘title of volume) Zenéi, 215 (October 
1963); Hamai Shinzd, “Baimei Heiwa Undd o Kyozetsu Suru,” Jiyii, October 
1963; Hidaka Rokuré, “Gensuikin Sekai Taikai o Owatte,” Shisé, 472 (October 
1963); Hidaka Rokurd, Abe Kazushige, It6 Mitsuru, and Hayasaka Shird, “Gen- 
suikin Undö no Rinen to Genjitsu,” Sekai, 214 (October 1963); Hidaka Rokurd, 
Iwai Akira, Ioka Taiji, Yasutsune Rydichi, and Sano Bunichird, “Gensuikin 
Undé no Kaiko to Tembi,” Gekkan Sohyéd, October 1963; Imabori Seiji, “Gensu- 
ikin no Bunretsu to Heiwa Shis6 ” Shis no Kagaku, 19 (October 1963); 
Natsubori Masamoto, “Gensuikin Taikai to Heiwa Undo,” Chūō Koron, 912 
(October 1963); Nishikaze Isao, “Gensuikin Undé no Soshiki Közö,” Nikkan Ro- 
dé Mondai, 65 (October 1963); Oe Kenzaburé, “Hiroshima Gensuikin Taikai de 
Mita Koto,” Asahi Janaru, V:33 (August 1963); Yasui Kaoru, “Hiroshima 
Taikai wa Owatta ga,” Bungei Shunji, XLI:10 (October 1963). 
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Repercussions: The deep, emotional split in Gensuikyé has ushered in a 
new phase in the peace movement in Japan. A scramble by the main 
contending elements is under way to pick up or hold onto the pieces of 
power the anti-bomb sentiment represents. The Communists, through the 
many groups in which they are influential, are fighting to retain the 
prestigious Gensuiky6 banner. The predominant trade union federation 
and the major opposition party decided toward the end of August that 
they must break with Gensuikyd and organize on their own. The fall 
election put off this task, but it has been placed high on their list of 
priorities for 1964, Whether the Socialists will lure the Democratic Social- 
ists’ “Second Gensuiky6” into the new alignment remains to be seen, but 
in any case this will take time. While the Democratic Socialists represent 
only a minority split on all levels, they are trying to open a new “middle 
way” and have gained support for their organization from a few 
influential conservatives in the Liberal-Democratic party. 

The many-faceted peace movement on which the Gensuikyé rode to 
national prominence, may be considered in certain respects the greatest 
grass roots movement in Japanese history. Just to collect anywhere near 
forty million signatures on a petition, as was done in 1954-55 when 
Gensuiky6 was in its infancy, constitutes a major achievement. It is true 
.that other mass movements, such as the anti-Kishi demonstrations that 
arose out of the campaign against Security Pact revision, caught the 
public eye more dramatically and mobilized more people at a time, but 
they have usually subsided so quickly as to astonish observers. Not so 
with the anti-bomb movement. It has provided steady strength for the 
organizations involved, despite the political squabbles that have rent the 
top leadership. It has been tied up with the anti-military base movements, 
the campaigns against nuclear weapons of various kinds including visits 
by American planes and submarines with nuclear warheads, and is part of 
the sentiment that resists remilitarization in its various aspects. 

The Japanese Communists have always tried to turn this peace senti- 
ment into antagonism against American policies in the cold war. But the 
recent Sino-Soviet dispute has enormously complicated the issue for them: 
the Soviets demand support for the new test ban treaty, whereas the 
Chinese Communists have attacked it as a hoax and an attempt to isolate 
China and prevent her from becoming a nuclear power. The Chinese 
position appears to have won the support of the majority among the 
Japanese Communists.1* This explains the Communist position in Gen- 
suikyð. 

The main body of the Socialists has attempted to steer Gensuikyé 





i2Mr. Yasui Kaoru was awarded the Lenin Peace Prize in 1958 for his 
leadership in the massive signature campaign. 

18The Politburo of the Japan Communist party Central Committee first issued 
a statement on the Test Ban Treaty on August 3, 1963, in which it denounced the 
treaty. 
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toward a neutral position in the cold war in the name of keeping the peace 
movement non-partisan or non-political, although this does not entirely 
preclude anti-American as well as anti-Soviet undertones. The Socialists 
have fought desperately to associate “peace” sentiment with their party. 
That undoubtedly accounts for much of their strength. They pride them- 
selves on being the protectors of the “peace constitution.” Lately, the 
party has become more articulate in proposing that Japan take up, as its 
` mission, world peace through unilateral disarmament on the rationale 
that, due to its being the only nuclear victim so far and possessing the 
only constitution that prohibits armaments, it is the most appropriate 
nation to take this risk. 


The ruling Liberal-Democratic party has not been able to disregard the 
peace movement. It has at times been greatly embarrassed in its negotia- 
tions with the ‘United States because of the existence of strong peace 
sentiment and the ease with which it is converted into anti-military base, 
anti-Security Treaty, and recently anti-nuclear submarine campaigns. For . 
the first five years, the Liberal-Democratic party leadership did not attack 
the movement. In fact, Prime Ministers sent messages to the Hiroshima 
World Conferences, The important change in the official LDP attitude to 
Gensuikyé occurred in July 1959 at a time when negotiations for the 
revision of the United States-Japan Mutual Security Pact were reaching a 
critical stage. Nevertheless, local LDP leaders have actually taken part in 
prefectural Gensuikyd to the extent that the national leadership has com- 
plained about local LDP money and time going into Gensuiky6 activities. 


Throughout all this, the symbols of Hiroshima and Nagasaki remain, 
and concern for the sufferers from the atom bombs has not subsided but 
will probably be exploited to an ever greater degree in the near future.*4 


Nor can United States policy toward Japan afford to ignore this peace 
sentiment. Its existence affects American thinking and poses a dilemma. 
All lessening of East-West tensions reduces the feelings of urgency on 
which Japanese anti-bomb sentiment rests and thus tends to undermine and 
fracture it, as has happened in the Gensuikyo split. But conversely, any 
heightening of world antagonisms brings up again the ghastly fears of 
Japanese involvement in war, breathing new life and unity into the peace 
movement which in turn adds to the strength of the Socialists and Com- 


14For. the latest, most complete study of GensuikyO and the Japanese peace 
movement, see Hitaka Jun, Nihon no Naka no Ikyé: Hishi Nihon Gensuikyo 
(Tokyo: Saiké-sha, 1963). This was published on December 10, 1963. It is critical 
not only of the Communists but also, to a lesser degree, of the Socialists. 
Appended are tables on the organization and finances of the Gensuikyé. This slim 
volume will probably serve many Japanese as a kind of handbook for the regen- 
eration of the anti-bomb movement. 
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munists and renders Japan a somewhat less reliable partner in “mutual 
security.”+5 





15]t is not the intention of the authors of this article to make specific recom- 
mendations as to how Japanese domestic or American foreign policy should deal 
with the peace movement in Japan. However, in the light of the signing of the 
nuclear test-ban treaty and in the interest of deemphasizing the arms race, it can 
be seriously questioned whether it is wise to insist on visits of American 
submarines with nuclear capabilities to Japanese ports at this time. 





GEORGE 0. TOTTEN is Associate Professor of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. TAMIO KAWAKAMI, a visiting scholar at Columbia 
University for the academic year of 1962-63, is Lecturer of History at Aoyama 
Gakuin University in Tokyo. 


THAILAND AFTER SARIT 


DONALD E, NUECHTERLEIN 





The death of Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat in December 1963 
occurred at a particularly unfortunate time for Thailand and its Western 
allies because of the increasingly dangerous political situation prevailing 
in Southeast Asia. The Diem regime had been overthrown in Vietnam 
and the Viet-Cong were taking full advantage of the resulting confusion to 
press an offensive in the Mekong Delta. Neighboring Cambodia, which 
had broken relations with Thailand in 1961, appeared to be moving to- 
ward an accommodation with Peking; and in Laos, the civil war threaten- 
ed to erupt again at any time. Burma was encountering increasing difficul- 
ties in preventing dissident elements and the students from plunging the 
country into chaos, and Thailand’s partners in the Association of South- 
east Asia (ASA), Malaysia and the Philippines, were quarreling with 
each other and with Indonesia over rights to the North Borneo territories. 
Thus, the leader who had given the country both political and economic 
stability for over five years died after a short illness at a time when 
Thailand found itself surrounded by trouble and in great need of internal 
stability. For the West, the death of Marshal Sarit meant that the one 
country in Southeast Asia which seemed capable and determined to with- 
stand the southward push of Chinese influence would enter a period of 
political uncertainty whose outcome was difficult to predict. 

Sarit was different in a number of important respects from other prime 
ministers that have ruled Thailand since the overthrow of absolute mon- 
archy in 1932 and the inauguration of constitutional government for the 
first time. The three best known political figures—Pibun Songkhram, 
Pridi Panomyong and Khuang Apaiwong—were educated in France dur- 
ing the 1920s and were part of the small group of conspirators who 
planned the 1932 coup d’état against the monarchy. Thereafter, each of 
these men became the leader of a political group or faction and played a 
prominent role in the politics of Thailand. 

In contrast, Sarit received all his education in Thailand, was not a 
conspirator in the 1932 revolution, and was not the leader of any political 
group until after he ousted Pibun from the premiership in September 
1957. Sarit’s entire career had been spent in the Army, and there is little 
evidence that he aspired to the premiership until political events in 1957- 
98 forced him into a decision. Another, and perhaps the most important, 
difference between Sarit and his predecessors was that he made no pre- 


1AJ] three men are living: Pibun in Japan, Pridi in mainland China and 
Khuang in Bangkok. Since Sarit’s assumption of complete control in 1958, how- 
ever, none of these leaders have had any significant political influence. 
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tense of being a constitutional leader; in fact, he asserted openly that 
Thailand was not ready for Western-style representative government and 
that the post-1932 experimentation with it had been a failure. Sarit abol- 
ished the constitution (1958), the National Assembly and political parties, 
and in their place he instituted a system of military dictatorship which 
lasted until his death. None of his predecessors had ever dared to deal so 
harshly with the constitutional principles, although Pibun had often chos- 
en to ignore them. 

Paradoxically, despite his avowed autocratic rule, Sarit was probably 
the most respected Prime Minister Thailand has had since World War II. 
He had the distinction of being the only head of government in the 
constitutional period to remain in office until death, and it was generally 
agreed in Bangkok that he was more popular with the Thai people during 
the last year of his rule than at the beginning. Sarit’s success during five 
years in office may be attributed to a number of factors—his ability to 
rule effectively without arousing the active opposition of any important 
element of the population; his strong emphasis on economic development 
and on a strong Thai currency; his efforts to elevate the position of the King, 
following a twenty-five year period in which the monarchy was in disre- 
pute among political leaders; and his success in providing both external 
and internal security for Thailand without transforming it into a police 
state. In short, Sarit was a benevolent dictator who developed an effective 
program of peace and prosperity for the country, following a period 
(1956-58) of both political and economic instability. 

The Thai people seemed to welcome the kind of government which Sarit 
gave them. For a quarter of a century, various Thai governments had 
experimented with constitutional principles without success. During the 
1930s, the first steps toward representative government were taken; but 
the imminence of the Second World War and the growing influence of the 
Army made it difficult for the fledgling National Assembly to assume an 
important role in Thai politics. From 1939 until 1944, the country was 
under the rule of the military faction headed by Field Marshal Pibun 
Songkhram. After the war, the civilian faction, led by Pridi Panomyong 
dominated the political scene for two years and built up the influence of 
the Assembly. However, corruption and smuggling were so flagrant among 
government officials and members of the Assembly that the public became 
disillusioned with this example of representative government in action. 
Capitalizing on public discontent, the military faction staged a bloodless 
coup d'état in November 1947 and a few months later it brought Pibun 
back as Prime Minister. The role of the Assembly gradually declined until 
by 1952 it was virtually powerless to prevent the military faction from 
running the country as a near police state. 

The Korean War and the threat of Vietnamese Communist incursions 


2Most prime ministers since 1932 became increasingly unpopular the longer they 
remained in power, and the military coup d’état has been the principal means of 
effecting a change. Pibun, Pridi and Khuang all suffered this fate. 
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into Thailand during 1953-54 provided the Pibun government with ample 
justification for using strong repressive measures against suspected sub- 
yersive groups. But when the war clouds lifted in 1955 and “peaceful co- 
existence” became the order of the day, Pibun decided to reverse govern- 
ment policy and institute a period of unprecedented political freedom in 
an effort to build public support for his government. Political parties were 
allowed to organize, freedom of speech and of the press were permitted 
for the first time in nearly five years, and free general elections were 
promised for early 1957. However, as in 1946-47, this freedom got out of 
hand and resulted in a period of political instability from which Sarit 
emerged as undisputed leader. Pibun aroused widespread public indigna- 
tion by tampering with the general elections of February 1957; Marshal 
Sarit took advantage of the situation to stage a coup d’état the following 
September and send Pibun into exile. 

At first, Sarit sought to retain the constitutional framework for his new 
regime. He asked his long-time friend, General Thanom Kittikachorn, to 
head the new government while he went abroad for medical treatment. 
However, the political situation deteriorated once again, with official 
corruption growing alarmingly and with the press becoming ever more 
irresponsible and subject to Communist infiltration. Sarit returned to 
Thailand in October 1958 and set up a revolutionary regime to rule by 
arbitrary methods. An articulate observer of the Thai political scene wrote 
that Sarit took this action because “he was exasperated with self-seeking, 
venal politicians, with an irresponsible left-wing press, and with an eco- 
nomic situation the government he had set up couldn’t cope with.”? An- 
other factor, which Sarit used to justify his harsh measures against Com- 
munists and leftists alike, was the deteriorating international situation, 
caused in part by the renewed aggressiveness of Peking following three 
years of peaceful co-existence and the “spirit of Bandung.” 

Although Sarit stated plainly that he would tolerate no opposition to his 
regime, he did promulgate an interim constitution early in 1959 which 
resembled in its main features previous constitutions that had been tried 
after 1932. However, in two important respects this interim basic law 
differed from the others and, in effect, gave Sarit the full power to rule the 
country. A Constituent Assembly was set up whose members were all 
appointed by the King, i.e., by Sarit. This body was charged with drafting 
a permanent constitution and thereafter with debating and approving the 
document before it was sent to the King for approval. The Assembly was 
given no real legislative responsibilities, although it was authorized to 
debate and vote on bills and other matters submitted to it by the govern- 
ment. The other key section of the interim constitution was Article 17 
which empowered the Prime Minister, with the Cabinet’s approval, to 
issue orders or decrees to protect the security of the nation. These orders 


3Darrell Berrigan, “Tidying Up in Thailand,” The Reporter (Nov. 27, 1958), 
pp. 27-29. 
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had legal effect and the Prime Minister was obliged only to inform the 
Constituent Assembly of his actions.‘ 

During the five years that the interim constitution has been in effect, 
there has been no serious threat to the stability of the revolutionary 
regime nor has there been any loosening of the restraints that were im- 
posed on democratic government. Martial law remains in effect, although 
it can hardly be termed oppressive; political parties and other political 
organizations are banned, and the press is frequently reminded by the 
government that it risks closure if it oversteps the bounds of editorial 
freedom permitted by the government. At the time of Sarit’s death there 
still was no indication as to when a permanent constitution would be 
promulgated and when general elections would be held. The question 
which observers continued to ask is: How long can government enforce 
control over all political expression without endangering its own exist- 
ence? Marshal Sarit always brushed such questions aside and assured the 
nation that a permanent constitution would be granted when the Assembly 
and the government had found one which would work effectively, and also 
when the international situation was peaceful enough to allow it. 

A major innovation in Sarit’s regime which many observers believe was 
the key factor in building up public support for his government, was 
Sarit’s promotion of the role of monarchy. Unlike his predecessors, Pibun 
and Pridi, Sarit sought to restore the prestige and ceremony which had 
traditionally surrounded Thai monarchs, and he encouraged the young 
King Poumipon and his beautiful queen to assume a more prominent role 
in national affairs. Perhaps because he had not been involved in the 1932 
revolution nor been associated with the republican ideas which influenced 
the intellectual group headed by Pridi, Sarit had no desire to curb the 
prerogatives of the King. On the contrary, he sensed the wide appeal that 
kingship still retained among the masses of the peasantry; and he saw in 
the rejuvenation of the monarchy the means by which he could build 
national unity against the threat of Communism while also gaining politi- 
cal support from royalist groups which had long favored a larger role for 
the King in national affairs. The result was that King Poumipon, particu- 
larly after his highly successful world tour in 1960, came to assume a 
prominence in Thai political affairs which had not been known since his 
uncle abdicated in 1935. During the last two years of his rule, Sarit and 
the King appeared to be working in close harmony; and some observers 
were convinced that the young Monarch was responsible for much of the 
moderation with which Sarit carried out government policies. 

The Sarit government was also instrumental in providing a high degree 
of economic prosperity as well as social advancement. With the help of 
economic assistance from the United States and other friendly nations, as 
well as from various international agencies, Thailand made rapid strides 





4The text of this constitution, in translation, may be found in David A. Wilson, 
Politics in Thailand (Ithaca, N.Y., 1962), pp. 285-89, 
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in building new roads, erecting hydroelectric and irrigation facilities, 
diversifying its agriculture and increasing the yield of its rice crop, and 
building new schools and health centers throughout the country. These 
advances were made without serious inflationary pressures or economic 
dislocations. Sarit also managed to keep corruption within reasonable 
proportions and, when necessary, cracked down even on high government 
officials to assuage public criticism when it was aroused over flagrant 
cases of profiteering. The most serious criticism of Sarit’s economic poli- 
cies was that they benefited Bangkok at the expense of the provinces; but 
during the last two years of his rule Sarit took steps to correct this 
imbalance. When he died, Thailand was making rapid progress toward 
modernization which had caught the imagination of the Thai people dur- 
ing his five years in power. 

In foreign affairs, Sarit continued the policy of close alignment with the 
West, but placed greater emphasis on Thailand’s relations with the United 
States and less dependence on SEATO. This shift of emphasis resulted 
from the failure of SEATO to act during the Laotian crisis of 1960-61. 
Thereafter, Thailand sought a bi-lateral arrangement which would obligate 
the United States to come to Thailand’s defense regardless of SEATO’s 
position. A limited guarantee to this effect was made by the United States 
in March 1962 and resulted in renewed Thai confidence in the United 
States as an ally. Nevertheless, some elements both within and outside the 
Sarit government continued to doubt whether the United States would 
risk an all-out war to prevent the spread of Communism throughout 
Southeast Asia. Sarit took full credit for insuring his country’s safety 
while trouble was occurring on all sides; but as the Communists made 
significant gains in Laos and in Vietnam, and as Cambodia moved closer 
to the Chinese, Sarit showed increasing anxiety regarding American stead- 
fastness in Southeast Asia.’ 

On December 9, 1963, the King appointed General Thanom Kitti- 
kachorn to succeed Sarit as Premier. Thanom, who was soon promoted to 
Field Marshal, had been First Deputy Prime Minister in Sarit’s Cabinet 
and was widely respected for his honesty and dedication to duty. Thanom 
retained all the members of Sarit’s Cabinet and vowed to continue the 
policies of the previous government. Shortly after assuming office, he told 
the press: “I will suppress corruption because I hate corruption.” Regard- 
ing foreign affairs, the Prime Minister stated: “We will continue to be 
friends of the West and to combat Communism.”® Significantly, Thanom 
retained his post as Minister of Defense and assumed several other posi- 
tions previously held by Sarit, including Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Another powerful 





5For a fuller discussion of Thai foreign policy under Sarit, see L. P. Singh, 
“Thai Foreign Policy: The Current Phase,” Asian Survey (November 1963), pp. 
6Bangkok Post, Dec. 11, 1963, p. 22. 
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supporter of Sarit in the previous Cabinet, General Prapat Charusatien, 
kept his post as Minister of Interior and replaced Thanom as First Deputy 
Prime Minister. Prapat also was appointed Thanom’s deputy as Supreme 
Commander and as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman continued in his position, and the widely-respected Prince 
Wan Waityakorn continued to hold the position of Deputy Prime Minister 
without portfolio. One significant addition to the Cabinet was Pote Sara- 
sin, who resigned his position as Secretary-General of SEATO to become 
Minister of Economic Development, a new and powerful ministry recently 
created by Sarit. 

The most urgent problem for the new government was to insure its own 
control of the political situation. This meant maintaining the loyalty of the 
Army, for the history of postwar Thai politics has shown that support of 
the Army, particularly the First Army which is stationed near Bangkok, is 
essential to any government. Sarit’s firm control of the First Army was 
the major factor in his successful coup d’etat against Pibun in 1957 and 
also in staging the October Revolution a year later. Thanom therefore 
took quick action to insure that no important element of the armed forces 
would attempt to use the transition period to support any other leader. He 
told the press: “I have called up all officers in charge of forces, including 
the police. Everyone assured me that he is ready to meet any emergency 
and to give me every cooperation. Therefore, I believe there will be no 
disunity.’ 

There was some reason for the new government’s uneasiness. Following 
Sarit’s death, rumors circulated that Marshal Pibun had quietly returned 
to Thailand from his exile in Japan. The stories were untrue, but the fact 
that General Prapat, the Interior Minister, felt obliged to deny them pub- 
licly was indicative of how sensitive the government was to such a possi- 
bility. Pibun had aroused much speculation when he talked with a press 
association reporter a few days before Sarit’s death and expressed a desire 
to visit his homeland. The Thai press picked up the story, and after Sarit’s 
death there was much interest in what the government would do if Pibun 
sought to return. The editor of Siam Rath, the most influential paper in 
Thailand, expressed the view of many Thais when he suggested that 
people had not forgotten the elections of 1957 nor Pibun’s “lack of loyalty 
to our King” and it would not be wise for the former prime minister to 
return to Thailand.® Another paper, Prachatipatai, was more explicit: “If 
he [Pibun] has good intentions towards his country and the nation, he 
ought to be willing to make a sacrifice of his own feelings and remain 
abroad, for the sake of maintenance of peace and quiet in Thailand.”® 

The mere possibility that Pibun might attempt a political comeback was 
a principal reason for Thanom’s early efforts to insure the loyalty of the 


TIbid. 
8Siam Rath Weekly Review (Dec. 12, 1963), p. 12. 
9Thai Press Comment, USIS Bangkok, Dec. 9, 1963. 
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armed forces. General Chitti Navisatien, a key army officer, was appointed 
Assistant Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces and also became 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. Another important promotion went to 
Police General Prasert Ruchirawong who was appointed Director-General 
of all Police Forces. Another prominent officer, Air Chief Marshal Tawee 
Chunlasap, was appointed Assistant Defense Minister. General Thanom 
sought to insure the loyalty of the powerful First Army by strengthening 
its commander, General Krit Sivara, who had been a strong supporter of 
Marshal Sarit. By these and other actions, the Thanom government hoped 
to forestall any threat from the armed forces that might undermine the 
stability of the country at this critical juncture. 

The prospects for the Thanom Cabinet during the next year or more 
depend largely on the same conditions which applied to Sarit’s regime, 
namely: its ability to rule effectively with a minimum of corruption; the 
economic well-being of the country; the attitude of the King; and the 
maintenance of internal and external security. The capacity of the govern- 
ment to rule effectively will depend on its ability to avoid internal cleav- 
ages and retain the loyalty of the armed forces. If Generals Thanom, 
Prapat, Chitti and Krit continue to cooperate, they should be able to avoid 
the possibility of a coup d’etat against the government in the near future. 
On the other hand, if these powerful officers should begin to draw apart, it 
will be easier for disgruntled elements to plot against the regime and 
perhaps offer the Premiership to Marshal Pibun or some other nationally- 
known figure. The economic well-being of the country and continued eco- 
nomic development will depend largely on a continuation of sound fiscal 
policies by the government and on the willingness of the United States and 
other Western nations to invest capital in Thailand. The government must 
also continue its efforts to impress the rural population that it is making 
progress to alleviate the economic and health problems of the peasantry, if 
it hopes to retain the loyalty of the masses who might otherwise fall prey 
to Communist propaganda. 

The attitude of the King regarding the composition of the government 
is more important today than at any time since 1933 and should serve as 
a stabilizing factor in Thai politics during this period of uncertainty. It 
was known in 1957 that the King and Marshal Pibun did not get on well 
together, and this knowledge contributed to the crisis situation which 
enabled Sarit to stage his first coup d’tat. The influence of the King has 
grown considerably since that time, and his increased stature makes it less 
likely that a military coup d’etat in the future would be successful unless 
the conspirators knew beforehand that the King would not oppose their 
action. Thus, it seems probable that the Thanom government will find it 
expedient, at least for the foreseeable future, to work in harmony with the 
King. 

The fourth and perhaps crucial factor which will determine the longevi- 
ty of the Thanom regime is its ability to secure Thailand against external 
enemies. Since the end of World War II, Thai foreign policy has been 
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based on close association with the Western powers, particularly the 
United States, on the assumption that American power was the best guar- 
antee against Chinese encroachment on Southeast Asia. Accordingly, Thai- 
land sent troops to fight with the United Nations forces in Korea, became 
a charter member of SEATO, and has been the staunchest ally of the 
United States on the mainland of Asia. Until 1960, Thailand had implicit 
faith in the determination of the United States to resist Communist ad- 
vances in Southeast Asia, and therefore its alliance with the West was not 
called into serious question by responsible leaders. After 1960, as a result 
of the Laotian crisis, this confidence was severely strained and today there 
is much greater willingness to question the basic assumptions of Thai- 
land’s foreign policy. It has been the view of Thai leaders for over one 
hundred years that their small nation can best avoid foreign domination 
in a dangerous world by adjusting its policy to the prevailing power 
situation in Asia. During the early years of this century, Great Britain 
occupied a powerful position in Asia and its influence on Thai foreign 
policy was correspondingly large. By the 1930s, Japanese power was in 
the ascendancy in Asia, and during World War II Thailand accommo- 
dated itself to Japanese policy in Southeast Asia. After the war, the United 
States was the decisive factor in determining the affairs of Asia, and 
Thailand has sought to work closely with Washington to prevent the 
spread of Chinese influence in the area. 

The Thanom government undoubtedly will continue Thailand’s close 
association with the United States. However, if the war in South Vietnam 
should deteriorate further, if Communist forces in Laos should begin to 
drive toward the Mekong, or if Cambodia should move into an alliance 
with Peking and pose a real threat to Thailand’s security, the alliance with 
the United States could be called into serious question. Once Thailand’s 
leaders become convinced that the United States is not prepared to resist 
further Communist advances in Southeast Asia, the position of the Tha- 
nom government will then become precarious and the likelihood of a 
change of leadership, either through a coup or through resignation, will 
then be great. To this extent, then, the Thanom government is dependent 
on forces beyond its immediate control to maintain itself in power. 

The prospects for a return to constitutional government in the near 
future are problematical. Although the Constituent Assembly has been 
working on a draft of a permanent constitution for the past two years and 
has completed much of the work, there is no indication as to when the 
government will actually put a new basic law into effect. If the attitude of 
the Sarit government continues to prevail, there will be no hurry; and 
when a constitution is finally adopted, it will probably be more authori- 
tarian in nature than any constitution tried previously. Sarit and other 
members of his government made it plain that they did not think Western- 
type constitutional government would work in Thailand and that it was 
necessary for the nation to find a political system based on Thai traditions 
of authority. Sarit said in December 1959 that “the constitutional form of 
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government will endure only as long as the nation can maintain discipline. 
Without national discipline, freedom will be strained and twisted out of 
shape to serve individual and selfish purposes.” Similarly, Foreign Minis- 
ter Thanat Khoman stated in a speech earlier that year that Western 
representative government had not worked well in Thailand because the 
country had had no preparation in using such a foreign concept. He urged 
that the nation adopt a system of government that was more in keeping 
with Thai tradition: “If we look back at our national history, we can very 
well see that this country works better and prospers under an authority 
around which all elements of the nation can rally.”1° These statements 
seemed to reflect the sentiments of many Thais who had seen their country 
wrestle unsuccessfully with representative government for twenty-five 
years and who had come to the conclusion that it was time to make a 
fresh start to find a system of government that had a better chance of 
working. 

It is likely that Prime Minister Thanom will take his time in promul- 
gating a constitution because he will need a period of stability in which to 
consolidate his government’s position. If the economic situation continues 
to improve and if the threat to the nation’s security does not become 
greater, the chances are good that the new government will eventually find 
it preferable to hold elections and to rule by constitutional means. How- 
ever, the new constitution will no doubt reflect the prevailing view of most 
educated Thais that Thailand needs strong executive authority. It also is 
likely that, whether the Army actually controls the government or whether 
civilian leaders hold all the Cabinet positions,4! the key Army com- 
manders will continue to exercise a powerful influence on politics in Thai- 
land. Whether the Army will continue to be the decisive element in Thai 
politics will depend on the ability of civilian leaders to run the country 
effectively when a new constitution is finally put into effect. In the mean- 
time, Field Marshal Thanom is probably the best qualified military officer 
to lead Thailand during the transition period. 


10QOuoted in D. Insor, Thailand, A Political, Social and Economic Analysis 
(London, 1963), pp. 107, 110. 

lljn both the Sarit and the Thanom Cabinets, civilians outnumber the military 
in portfolios held. 
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ECONOMIC AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT LEAP IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


KANG CHAO 





In 1958 the Chinese Communist leadership launched the so- 
called Great Leap movement with the aim of increasing production on all 
economic fronts at an unprecedentedly high rate. As a result, the nation 
plunged rapidly into a deep economic quagmire. 

Under the new program, production targets for many commodities were 
repeatedly adjusted upward, and maximum pressure was applied on pro- 
duction units to achieve assigned output quotas by whatever means neces- 
sary. Another salient feature of the Great Leap movement was a greater 
emphasis on indigenous methods of production and labor-intensive invest- 
- ment projects. This policy, officially called “walking with two legs,” repre- 
sented a sharp departure from previous development strategy which had 
stressed only modern production techniques and large-scale investment 
projects. The technical dualism introduced in 1958 was based on the 
assumption that native and small plants require less capital and a shorter 
construction period and that such plants can make use of local resources 
and labor that might otherwise be unemployed. These arguments were 
even more persuasive because of the discontinuation of Soviet loans which 
led to restraints on the importation of modern equipment for the ambi- 
tious economic development plans. Theoretically, the technical dualism 
envisaged by the Great Leap program is not inherently unreasonable. In a 
country like Communist China, the rate of economic growth could be 
maximized, assuming a fixed amount of investment, by developing labor- 
intensive production. Misallocation of resources would occur only if this 
strategy were carried too far and conducted in a chaotic fashion. 


The Great Leap movement, lasting about two years, was abandoned in 
1960 after the country had been afflicted by a prolonged and serious 
agrarian crisis. The economic situation made continued industrial expan- 
sion impossible. The most obvious consequence of the Great Leap was the 
enormous waste involved. Indigenous production methods often proved 
either too costly in comparison with their counterparts in the modern 
sector or capable of producing only low quality goods. A large number of 
the backyard furnaces hastily built in 1958 dissolved into piles of mud 
and brick after a few rains. Others were given up by the local authorities 
because of prohibitively high operation costs. Only a small portion of the 
indigenous blast furnaces survived and then only after some renovation. 
Similar situations prevailed in other industries, such as the small coal pits 
utilizing primitive methods of production that had been opened in 1958. 

Another serious form of wastage was created as a result of inter- 
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industry imbalance. Because the Great Leap movement was improvised 
rather than well planned in terms of inter-industry coordination, and 
because bottlenecks came sooner in some industries than in others as the 
movement proceeded, the economy was completely off-balance toward the 
end of 1958 and during 1959. Stocks piled up in those industries which 
had overproduced, while production capacities could not be fully utilized 
in other fields due to material shortages. 

Resource misallocation due to industrial imbalance may be only tempo- 
rary since the Communist leadership can avoid further waste of this type 
by altering or discontinuing the program. However, from official state- 
ments and non-official disclosures, we know that in addition to the waste 
of resources incurred in the Great Leap movement, there were more pro- 
found shocks to the economy, some of which lasted for a considerable 
period after the movement was discontinued and which could be corrected 
only through serious readjustments. 

Unfortunately, it is very difficult to make a full assessment of these 
more fundamental factors even today, four years after the Great Leap 
movement was abandoned. However, certain preliminary evaluations can 
be made. The Great Leap followed immediately after nation-wide decen- 
tralization in industry, commerce, finance and other areas in the economy. 
It was also at this time that the commune system was introduced. All these 
drastic institutional changes in mainland China have had profound effects. 
Moreover, some of the damaging effects became noticeable only after 1959 
when extremely unfavorable weather conditions and other natural calami- 
ties were also devastating the country. Since 1960, the Communist author- 
ities in China have withheld all economic information so that an outside 
observer is unable to evaluate these developments in quantitative terms. 

Clearly, one far-reaching result of the Great Leap movement was the 
statistical confusion that ensued, creating new difficulties for future plan- 
ning. Since the founding of the State Statistical Bureau in 1952, the 
Chinese Communists had striven to establish a workable statistical system 
over the whole nation to facilitate economic planning. The avowed objec- 
tive of the State Statistical Bureau was to collect reliable and comprehen- 
sive data by standardizing statistical schedules, methods of computation, 
and definitions of terms and designations. Undoubtedly, the statistical 
system was greatly improved during the first five year plan period. How- 
ever, these efforts were partially nullified in 1958 and 1959 by decentrali- 
zation and the Great Leap.1 Under the decentralization policy, more than 
80% of the centrally controlled enterprises were transferred to provincial 
jurisdiction. Local party cadres, who had been given greater responsibility 
and independence in handling production statistics, did not always follow 
the rules set by the State Statistical Bureau. Standard statistical schedules, 
computation methods, and commodity designations were frequently 
changed by the local governments to suit their own needs and purposes. 


1For a detailed discussion, see Choh-ming Li, The Statistical System of Com- 
munist China (Univ. of Calif. Press, 1962), Ch. VII. 
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The Great Leap movement, on the other hand, created additional bur- 
dens for the State Statistical Bureau. Under the “walking with two legs” 
policy, more than 700,000 tiny industrial units emerged throughout the 
country in 1958.2 These native industries utilizing indigenous methods 
produced non-standardized goods. The lack of well-trained accountants 
and statisticians to provide regular statistical reports was common. In 
some small-sized industries, there were not even instruments to measure 
output.? More serious was the tendency among production units to exag- 
gerate output because of the intense pressure to fulfill targets. Local 
cadres, hoping that the glowing reports would stimulate other units to 
accomplish spectacular results, were unwilling to check on, and in some 
cases connived in, the statistical exaggerations made by individual enter- 
prises. 

The statistical confusion reached its climax in 1959 when the central 
government openly admitted surprisingly large errors in some of the 1958 
figures, and consequently adjusted the planned targets for 1959. However, 
this confession merely exposed the chaotic situation; it did not change it. 
Several years were required for the Communist planners to remove fully 
the statistical confusion created. Meanwhile, massive statistical errors in- 
creased the difficulties of economic planning. Communist planners have 
been deprived of reliable current production data from which to work out 
consistent plans for the future. To formulate the so-called material balance 
tables, moreover, the planners need fairly accurate technical coefficients 
indicating how much of one commodity will be required as material input 
in producing one unit of another commodity. However, with the technical 
dualism that rapidly developed in 1958-1959, most technical coefficients or 
input-output ratios had so greatly diverged between modern and native 
industries that national averages became less meaningful. As a result, it 
became more difficult for the planners to maintain inter-industry balance 
even when production figures were well controlled. 

Quality control: One universal phenomenon in the Great Leap era 
was the drastic decline in the quality of commodities. A number of 
factors were responsible, Shortages of raw materials existed in varying 
degree in practically all manufacturing plants during this period. As a 
remedy, producers were asked to use inferior materials, poor substitutes, 
or scrap materials, which would inevitably lower the quality of finished 
products. At the same time, a larger number of new workers were recruit- 
ed by industries from the countryside and were immediately put to work 
without having received sufficient training in production techniques. De- 
terioration in quality was also attributed to the fact that in many plants 
the normal process of production and technical requirements were not 
strictly observed.* But, more important was the tendency for some produ- 


2Ching-chi yen-chiu (Economic Research), No. 10 (1959), 21. 
3Chi-hua yu tung-chi (Planning and Statistics), No. 1 (1959), 31. 
4Ibid., No. 11 (1959), 12. 
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cers to deliberately lower quality as the only possible means of fulfilling 
the unreasonably high output quotas. The deterioration in the quality of 
products reached such an alarming level that six nation-wide conferences 
were held by various industrial ministries in June 1959 to correct the 
situation. 

Except for a few cases, this problem may have been a temporary one 
without any long-lasting impact on the economy. One might expect the 
quality of production to return to normal when the production drive was 
discontinued, shortages of materials were relieved, normal production 
processes and technical requirements were carefully observed, and regular 
quality control was reinstated. 

One probable exception, however, is machine production in which the 
quality of output may have been affected for a number of years. Machines 
of inferior quality tend to make poor products. Some plants in Communist 
China have reported that they constantly have dificulty in stabilizing the 
quality of their products because they are using non-standard machinery 
built in the Great Leap period.’ 

Still worse is the problem of quality in water coaservation projects. The 
inferior quality of ordinary goods at most makes tiem defective or useless 
articles. Even the injurious effects of defective mecicines can be prevented 
by not using them. But the poor quality of water conservation projects can 
be far more serious and their damaging effects can hardly be prevented, 
once construction has been completed. In 1958, more than 100 million 
people were mobilized to construct dams, reservoirs, and other irrigation 
projects. Most of these were small projects hurriedly approved without 
adequate advance surveys or proper designs. During that period, even for 
large-scale, well-planned projects, normal construction procedures were 
altered under the pressure of speeding up the wo-k. Precautionary mea- 
sures were often labeled “superstition” and were abandoned. As hydraulic 
engineers know, unsatisfactorily designed and pcorly constructed flood- 
control projects may make the control of floods more difficult and the 
results of floods more disastrous, Improperly buit water reservoirs may 
raise the underground water level in the neighbor-ng area above its criti- 
cal point resulting in the land becoming too alkaline. Similarly, irrigation 
systems with inadequate drainage may also cause alkalinization or salini- 
zation.® In fact, come hydraulic engineering experts had warned the Com- 
munist cadres before and during the Great Leap about the dangers of 
building water conservation projects without careful planning, survey and 
design. Since 1959, articles have appeared in leading Communist journals 
and newspapers condemning the heavy damage in agricultural production 
caused by re-alkalinization and other man-made Cisasters. Today, certain 
observers on both sides of the bamboo curtain are inclined to believe that 
the abnormal weather conditions in the past few years would have been 





SI bid. 
8Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), June 26, 1962. 
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less disastrous if the Chinese Communists had not built so many indig- 
enous and defective water conservation projects during the Great Leap 
period. 

Lack of maintenance: Under heavy pressure to increase output during 
the Great Leap, all industrial enterprises over-used or abused their ma- 
chinery and equipment. Regular maintenance and check-ups were reduced 
to a minimum in order to gain more time for operation.? Some machines 
were operated at such a high speed as to exceed the technically permissible 
limit. It was also very common in the transportation system that vehicles 
were overloaded and kept running with little or no normal maintenance. 

Repair and maintenance departments in large enterprises were convert- 
ed into manufacturing workshops. This was partly because an illusion had 
been created that maintenance services could be abandoned without affect- 
ing the conditions of the machinery. Since workers in the repair and 
maintenance departments knew more than the newly recruited workers 
about the equipment and production skills, those departments were fre- 
quently converted into production units as a very convenient way to in- 
crease production. These conversions were euphemistically termed the 
promotion of repair and maintenance departments. In this period, a great 
number of independent repair shops in the cities were also encouraged to 
become production units by local authorities.® 

The impact of reduced maintenance and repair activities was extensive- 
ly felt only after a period of time; conversely, it will also take time to 
reverse the trend. Unfortunately for the Communists, the corrective mea- 
sures taken after 1959 were modified by another factor, that is, a shortage 
of spare parts. Great Leap targets assigned to machine-producing enter- 
prises were assigned only on the basis of major machine parts; the output 
of accessories and attachments was usually not taken into account. Hence, 
individual enterprises naturally concentrated all their efforts on increasing 
the production of the essential machine parts at the expense of the output 
of appurtenances and accessories.® Consequently, in many large enter- 
prises, workshops producing spare parts and accessories were converted 
into units manufacturing machines proper. One Communist source has 
reported that almost all iron and steel enterprises established in 1958 lack 
inspecting devices, spare parts, and other necessary accessories.1° 

A very serious impact was first felt in the transportation system in the 
latter part of 1959 when official reports disclosed that thousands of motor 
vehicles could hardly be kept in normal operational condition due to the 
above mentioned difficulties.11 Within approximately one year, similar 





TJen-min shou-tse (People’s Handbook), 1962, p. 233; Ta-kung-pao (Impartial 
Daily), May 7, 1962; and Jen-min jih-pao, May 26, 1961. 

8Jen-min shou-tse, 1961, p. 238. 

9Chi-hua yu tung-chi, No. 9 (1959), 17. 

10 bid, 

11Jbid., No. 4 (1959), 6 and Ta-kung-pao, Feb. 26, 1961. 
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problems arose, with varying intensity, in other industries.1* As a result, ' 
beginning in 1961, the Communist leadership launched a new campaign 
urging all production and transportation units to place a higher priority on 
maintenance than on production.1® They were ordered to restore their 
repair departments or to establish new ones, and were also instructed to 
observe strictly the normal maintenance schedules and regular check-ups 
of equipment. In 1961 and 1962, a coordinated plan was mapped out 
among three machine industry ministries to produce more parts and ac- 
cessories.1* All parts-producing units which had changed their production 
lines during the Great Leap period were ordered to shift back to their 
original line, or to be re-equipped with new lathes or machines for the 
production of spare parts. 

Diversification of production: Another undesirable result of the Great 
Leap movement was an unnecessary diversification of production in most 
large enterprises. One of the main features of industrial development in 
Communist China prior to 1958 was the emphasis on specialization. Most 
state enterprises were so designed as to specialize in one or several pro- 
ducts, and each was subject to the direct control of the industrial ministry 
concerned. However, this principle was somewhat negated in 1958 by 
more diversified production or what the Chinese Communists called ‘“mul- 
tiple-lines of business.” 


Diversification of production is not necessarily bad if carried out prop- 
erly. Indeed, it is quite common in large enterprises in the Western world. 
There is some saving in cost if a manufacturer produces several commodi- 
ties which are joint products of the same materials or are related to each 
other in the production processes or in the requirements of machinery, 
laboratory equipment, and technical personnel. This type of diversifica- 
tion, which may be called horizontal diversification, provides some protec- 
tion for the producer against the risk of a sudden decline in the market 
demand for the commodity in which he might otherwise have specialized. 
However, except for certain giant industries such as the iron and steel 
complexes, it is less common to find vertical diversification—i.e., the pro- 
duction of all kinds of raw materials required in making industrial end- 
products. This type of diversification may not provide any appreciable 
cost-saving, and even little or no protection for the firm in case of a 
sudden decline in demand for the end-product. 


Industries in Communist China pursued vertical diversification after 
1958. This was a consequence of the failure by most plants to obtain 
sufficient quantities of materials needed for production during the Great 
Leap period. As a result, factories were inclined, under the decentralized 
administration, to establish a number of subsidiary units, known as satel- 





12Jen-min shou-tse, 1962, p. 243 

13] bid., 1961, p. 238; Jen-min jih-pao, May 26, 1961 and May 3, 1962; and Ta- 
kung-pao, May 7, 1962. 

14Jen-min jih-pao, May 3, 1962. 
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lite plants, around each main plant in order to supply materials needed by 
the main plant. Thus, railway bureaus began to run cement plants and 
steel mills in order to make their own cement and rails. Cement mills 
began to establish paper mills to supply paper bags. Paper mills began to 
produce sulphuric acid and caustic soda in their satellite plants. This 
development was further encouraged by a speech of Mao Tse-tung in 
September 1958, in which he applauded the operation of multiple busines- 
ses as an ingenious idea to make plants self-sufficient and to overcome the 
shortage of raw materials.15° In about one year, thousands of complex 
industries had been formed, each trying to produce whatever materials 
were in short supply. 

Since the satellite plants were quite different from the main plant in 
capital and technical requirements, there was little cost saving. In fact, a 
great number of satellite plants were hurriedly built to meet exigent needs 
without any serious consideration being given to the geographical distri- 
bution of natural resources and other relevant conditions. Consequently, 
production costs in such plants were abnormally high. Of course, cost 
considerations had been relegated to secondary importance during the 
Great Leap period and it seemed justified for an enterprise to fulfill its 
assigned target even at a high expense. It was only when the Great Leap 
was over that the Communist planners began to worry about the disequili- 
brium caused by the undesirable diversification in industries. It has sub- 
sequently been suggested that the principle of industrial specialization 
should be restored, that waste in satellite plants should be eliminated, and 
that diversification should be confined only to those industries were cost 
savings may be induced by diversified production.?® 

Labor Morale: Finally, the Great Leap caused a demoralization among 
workers, managerial and technical personnel that has also had a long- 
lasting effect. A large number of new workers were recruited into industry 
in 1958. They differed from the old workers in that most of them were so- 
called contract workers, hired on a contract basis for a specified period of 
time.1? They lacked a feeling of security. Most important, they were not 
entitled to all of the benefits enjoyed by the old workers such as free 
medical care, compensation for injury and disability, retirement pensions, 
and special allowances for dependents. On the other hand, the number of 
work accidents greatly increased during the Great Leap period due to the 
relaxation of safety measures under the pressure of the production 
drive.18 Demoralization among workers became even worse when the 
Communist authorities began to repatriate superfluous workers to the 
countryside in late 1959. 


15Jen-min shou-tse, 1960, p. 400. 

16Hung-chi (Red Flag), No. 9 (1959), 18; Ching-chi yen-chiu, No. 6 (1959), 
il; Chi hua yu tung chi, No. 9 (1959), 6 and No. 15 (1959), 12; and Ta-kung- 
pao, Nov. 21, 1963. 

17Chi-hua yu tung-chi, No. 9 (1959), 20. 

18Kung-jen jik-pao (Worker’s Daily), July 16, 1959. 
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The factors that impaired the morale of managerial and technical per- 
sonnel were different. Under the slogans “politics takes command” and 
“reliance on the mass line,” the administrative system within an enterprise 
underwent considerable disruption. Technicians and engineers were humil- 
iated by the existence of a situation under which experts had to listen to 
non-experts in technical matters, scientific laws were replaced by political 
demands, and production fell into the hands of a group of “fanatics.” 

Several years after the Great Leap era, the situation has still not re- 
turned to normal in many enterprises. The Communist leadership has 
recently repeated the necessity to overcome management chaos in those 
enterprises in which there is no one person responsible for any specific 
job or assignment.1® Emphasis is again being placed upon a managerial 
system in which the entire factory is subordinate to the unified leadership 
of a general manager, and each staff member is responsible only for those 
tasks assigned to his post. Workers have been instructed to respect the 
professional opinion of the engineers and technicians and to observe 
strictly the normal order and technical requirements in each production 
process. 

The above problems represent some consequences of the Great Leap 
movement on the subsequent economic development of mainland China. 
However, one should not describe the Great Leap as a total failure. It is 
undeniable that output increased remarkably in that period even after 
official claims have been subjected to an intensive and skeptical scrutiny. 
More important from a long-run point of view perhaps is the fact that the 
Great Leap movement, like most blunders made by men, has had its 
educational effect. Chinese Communist planners must have learned a les- 
son from it and, presumably, they will try to avoid the same mistakes in 
the future. 


19fen-min shou-tse, 1962, p. 250. 
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_ O. Edmund Clubb. Twentieth Century China. (Columbia University 
Press, 1964. 470 pp.) 

A broadly gauged political history of modern China by a veteran State 
Department member who spent two decades in the Far East. The work 
concludes with a substantial analysis of the Communist era that provides 
the reader with an excellent summary of developments. 


David Floyd. Mao Against Khrushchev, A Short History of the Sino 
Soviet Conflict. (New York: Praeger, 1963, 456 pp.) 

The most valuable part of this work is a detailed chronology of docu- 
ments and events constituting milestones in the Sino-Soviet dispute. This 
section, representing more than one-half of the book is extremely useful as 
a reference work. The author has long been a correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph and their specialist on Communist affairs. 


Clifford Geertz. Peddlers and Princes—Social Development and Eco- 
nomic Change in Two Indonesian Towns. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. 162 pp.) 

A study based upon field research of two different towns—one a bazaar, 
trade based center, the other a court, politically based community. This 
represents a stimulating effort to define the source springs of entrepre- 
neurship and planning in contemporary Indonesia. 


J. M. Gullick. Malaya. (New York: Praeger, 1963. 245 pp.) 

A thorough and comprehensive study of the evolution of Malaya from a 
British colony to independence to the new Malaysian federation, with 
considerable emphasis placed upon economic and social problems. The 
section on Malaysia is brief and already outdated, but the book does 
provide an excellent background to the formation of the new federation. 


Mikio Higa. Parties and Politics in Postwar Okinawa. (University of 
British Columbia, 1963. 128 pp.) 

The first English-language study of Okinawan politics in the era of the 
American Occupation. The author skillfully traces the combined influence 
of Japanese tradition and the American presence upon the political institu- 
tions of postwar Okinawa. 


John P. Lewis. Quiet Crisis in India. (New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1963. 383 pp.) 


This is probably the most thorough analysis yet published of the role 
played by foreign economic assistance in economic development in India. 
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The author, a member of the Brookings Institution’s Economic Studies 
Division, was in India in 1959-60, in the final years of the Second Five- 
Year Plan and the formulative years for the third plan, thus providing the 
author with valuable insights into the strategy of Indian economic develop- 
ment in one of its most crucial periods. 


John M. Maki. Court and Constitution in Japan. (University of Wash- 
ingion Press, 1964. 445 pp.) 

Translations by Professor Maki and other scholars of selected decisions 
by the Japanese Supreme Court in the period between 1948 and 1960, 
with an introduction and brief editorial notes. As the first work of its kind 
in English, this work represents a welcome addition to the literature on 
contemporary Japanese society. 


George N. Patterson. Peking versus Delhi. (New York: Praeger, 1964. 
310 pp.) 

An alarmist account of Sino-Indian relations since 1950, centering on 
the role played in these events by the border states of Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, 
and Bhutan. This study, interesting in some respects, suffers from an 
excess of specialized pleading and insufficient attention to the comparative 
reliability of sources cited. 


Robert K. Sakai. Studies on Asia, 1963. (Lincoln: U nies of Nebras- 
ka Press, 1963. 196 pp.) 

This volume consists of a series of papers on unrelated subjects, nr 
ing from “Formal and Linguistic Problems in Translating a Noh Play” 
a study on “Taiwanese Nationalism,” by a number of young Asian a 
ialists at mid-western universities. 


Yuan-li Wu. Economic Development and the Use of Energy Re- 
sources in Communist China. (New York: Praeger, 1963. 488 pp.) 

A detailed study of the growth of the electric power, coal, and petroleum 
industries between 1949 and 1960 under the Chinese Communists. Many 
tables and charts. 


PROBLEMS OF CHINESE COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP AS 
SEEN IN THE SECRET MILITARY PAPERS* aug 


J. CHESTER CHENG 





Students of Communism are often intrigued by the extremely 
“militant” line which the Chinese Communist leaders have taken in their 
international policies since the founding of the Chinese People’s Republic 
in 1949.1 Although a good part of the aggressive policy of Communist 
China may be explained in traditional terms—the expansionism character- 
istic of any major nation at the height of its power—I have long enter- 
tained the belief that the foreign policy of a totalitarian regime such as 
Communist China is conditioned to a large extent by its internal 
problems.” Yet because of the general inaccessibility of Chinese Commu- 
nist source materials, the above hypothesis along with others relating to 
trends and developments on the Chinese mainland has long been impos- 
sible to test. On August 5, 1963, however, through the good offices of the 
U.S. Department of State, some secret Chinese Communist military papers 
labelled the “Bulletin of Activities,’ Kung-tso T’ung-hsiin, hereafter 
referred to as K.T.T.H., were released to interested scholars. They have 
been accurately described as “one of the most important caches of material 
ever obtained from behind the Bamboo Curtain.” 


*Since August 1963, the writer has been a Research Associate of the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford University, in charge of a translation 
project on these papers. The translation, together with notes and commentaries, will 
be published by the Hoover Institution about the later part of 1964, In this connec- 
tion, the writer also wishes to acknowledge the kind and generous assistance of the 
personnel of the Institution, particularly Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, Director; Mr. 
Eugene Wu, Curator of the East Asian Collection; and Dr. Peter Duignan, Executive 
Secretary. 

1Typical of the Chinese Communist “militant” attitudes is an article entitled 
“Peaceful Co-Existence—Two Diametrically Opposed Policies,” People’s Daily—Red 
Flag, Dec. 12, 1963. “We actively support the national liberation movements of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, the working-class movements of Western Europe, North 
America, and Australasia... .” 

“The Chinese Communist predicament may be likened to that confronting the 
Japanese militarists between 1931 and 1945, both from the viewpoint of ethnocentric 
attitudes and practical problems such as demographic pressure, economic needs and 
political expediency. 

3See the despatch from U.P.L, Washington, Aug. 5, 1963. The present series 
contains only 29 issues (No. 9 missing) covering the period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 26, 
1961. Since the release of these military papers, the Department of State has, to the 
best knowledge of the writer, published two monographs on the K.T.T.H.: Ralph L. 
Powell, “Politico-Military Relationships in Communist China” (Policy Research Study 
Oct. 1963) ; and John Wilson Lewis, “Chinese Communist Party Leadership and the 
Succession to Mao Tse-tung: An Appraisal of Tensions” (Policy Research Study, Jan. 
1964). It is, of course, difficult to guess at the ways and means through which these 
military journals came into the possession of the U.S authorities. Contrary to press 
reports, the writer is inclined to believe that some of these papers may have been 
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In order to appreciate the vital importance of the K.T.T.H., it may be 
relevant to draw attention to the following background information con- 
cerning this military journal. The K.T.T.H. is published by the General 
Political Department, the senior agency within the Chinese People’s Liber- 
ation Army, through which the Chinese Communist Party exercises politi- 
cal control and military surveillance over policy and personnel. The cirt- 
cumstances under which the K.T.T.H. was inaugurated on January l, 
1961 were set forth in a notification dated December 20, 1960: ‘Since its 
transformation into an open journal and its distribution on an enlarged 
basis, the August lst Magazine has overlapped to a considerable extent 
with the Liberation Army News. Yet the cadres at the regimental level and 
above are in dire need of an internal [party] journal. In order to cope 
with this situation, and with the approval of the Military Affairs Com- 
mission, the August Ist Magazine will cease and the K.T.T.H. will begin 
publication. The principal task of the K.T.T.H. is to transmit promptly the 
directives of the Central Authorities and the Military Affairs Commission, 
to reflect conditions in Army units, and to exchange important working 
experiences. The K.T.T.H. is an irregular [in terms of publication] 
secret journal for internal purposes, designed for the perusal of the cadres 
at the regimental level and above.”* The journal’s importance is further 
enhanced by another announcement dated January 17, 1961 to the effect 
that while the K.T.T.H. is normally regarded as a “secret” document, it 
will, in the event of need, be classified as “top secret” and will be 
despatched down only to the division or the army level. Moreover, it is 
stipulated that the K.T.T.H. is available only to those cadres who are also 
party members and that in case of transfer, the cadres must submit the 
K.T.T.H. to their successors together with other secret documents, and 
must never take it away with them. The security office of the political 
organization at the regimental level and above is also to take stock and to 
destroy the K.T.T.H. once a year. If any issue of the K.T.T.H. is missing, 
the derelict must be apprehended and the exact number of issues and of 
copies lost must be reported to the secretariat of the General Political 
Department together with the reasons." It is to be regretted, incidentally, 
that the present series does not contain Issue No. 9 (publication date 
February 7-19, 1961), which was classified by the Chinese Communist 


brought over by a defector named Deputy Regimental Commander Sheng or his 
assistant of the Chinese Communist Army Unit 9396 stationed in South China or Tibet 
during late September-—-early December 1961. (See K.T.T.H., Nos. 4... 11... 25... 30, 
title pages). In any event, these papers were made available to government analysts in 
the OSCAR (Office of Security, China Area Research?) by Dec. 5, 1961 (See 
K.T.T.H., No. 11, p. 19... and No. 13, p. 25...). According to reliable reports, several 
issues (Nos. 2, 3 and 5) were captured by the Nationalist Navy from Chinese 
Communist junks off the South China coast during early 1961. 


4\K.T.T.H., No. 1, p. 6. 
5Tbid., No. 6, pp. 28-29. 
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regime as “top secret,” available only down to the divisional level and to 
the party committee with equivalent status.® 

In view of the foregoing information, the views expressed in the 
K.T.T.H. must be considered to represent the authoritative opinion of the 
Chinese Communist Party headed by Mao Tse-tung. By its very nature, 
the K.T.T.H. is not only a highly confidential document, but contains an 
extremely frank appraisal and truthful reportage on the conditions then 
prevailing in Communist China, with little or no propaganda material for 
the benefit of outside consumption. Some of the documents contained in 
the K.T.T.H. may indeed be treated as “executive orders” for they bear a 
terse inscription at the very beginning, saying that “no separate commu- 
nique will be issued.”* Others often carry a special indorsement by Mao 
Tse-tung, or by some other Chinese Communist leaders.? Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the K.T.T.H. is that its contents go beyond matters 
normally considered within the jurisdiction of the military authorities. In 
addition to military affairs, the K.T.T.H. deals with virtually every major 
political-ideological issue and social-economical problem then existent in 
Communist China. As Marshal Lin Piao, Minister of National Defense 
since 1959, declares, “The armed forces are peasants and workers in 
military uniform. Whenever there arise some problems at the local level 
[of the nation], the armed forces will reflect these accordingly.”® It is of 
interest to point out that these twenty-nine issues reveal a great deal of 
hitherto unconfirmed or unpublished information relating to Communist 
China during the period of January-August 1961, although it should be 
admitted that by its very “secret” nature, the publication included little 
general information of a melodramatic nature. But these journals do cover 
one of the most crucial, if not critical, epochs of the Peking regime, when 
it was confronted with serious economic problems and widespread social 
discontent as a result of the confusing Three Red Flags program,!° and 
with catastrophic natural disasters. In fact, as Marshal Lin Piao put it, 
“During 1961, especially in the first half of this year, the number of 


6]bid., No. 12, p. 8. 

TIbid., No. 1, p. 1; No. 8, p. 20; No. 30, p. 20. 

8Ibid., No. 1], p. 1. Mao’s indorsement, which was written in the traditional style of 
an imperial edict, reads as follows: “This document is read. Very good. Suggest that 
every military region appoint capable personnel to investigate one or two companies— 
one good, and the other bad. What about it? Please deliberate. Returning [the 
document] to Comrade Lin Piao. (Signed) Mao Tse-tung. February 27, 1961.” This 
indorsement is followed by another from Marshal Lin Piao, Minister of National 
Defense, which reads: “Comrade [Lo]. Jui-ch’ing [Chief, of the General Staff Depart- 
‘ment of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army]: Herewith an indorsement by the 
‘Chairman [Mao], for your. perusal. Please take steps for arranging investigation 
work, in accordance with the Chairman’s indorsement. Salute. (Signed) Lin Piao. 
February 27, 1961.” Mao’s indorsement may also be found in the K.T.T.H., No. 12, 
p. 7. 

9K.T.T.H., No. 1, p. 7. 

10These refer to the three movements of the General Line for Socialist Construction, 
the Great Leap Forward, and the People’s Communes. 
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political incidents and cases will probably exceed that of any other year. 
Owing to some difficulties in our economy and livelihood, certain cadres 
and soldiers will possibly nurture some feelings of dissatisfaction, even to 
the extent of harboring complaints against local authorities and creating 
the spectacle of disunity with local authorities.”1+ It was further stated in 
January 1961 that armed rebellions had occurred in northwestern and 
southwestern China, including the following provinces: Kansu, Chinghai, 
Szechwan, Tibet and Yunnan, and that there were still 3,000 “armed 
rebellious bandits” left at the end of 1960.17 

Among the problems confronting the Chinese Communist leaders in mid- 
1961 according to the K.T.T.H., was that of ideological shortcomings 
among military officers and men. According to a thorough investigation of 
the ideological conditions of sixty-three soldiers in the First Company of 
the First Battalion of the 403rd Regiment on January 27, 1961, fifty-two 
of them were found to have ideological problems of various kinds.!3 It 
was stated by General Hsiao Hua, Deputy Director of the General Political 
Department, after inspecting the Army units in the Nanking Military 
Region that family difficulties had exerted a great influence upon the 
thinking of the men in the Army, and that letters carrying bad news from 
home were fairly numerous. In some companies there were more than 200 
ietters received in one month, an average of five or six for each soldier, 
with the largest number being fourteen letters.1* We are also told by the 
K.T.T.H. that although most of the troops were enthusiastic about their 
duties, some of them worried about “exceeding the time limit” of their 
military service, some were anxious about getting a job or a wife after 
they left the Army, some were dissatisfied with their salaries, and others 
earnestly sought to be admitted to the party for materialistic reasons.}® 
Furthermore, because some of the cadres were not very skillful in teaching 
and handling various kinds of problems, they often “disturbed the minds” 
of the soldiers.4® It is quite obvious from reading the K.T.T.H., that 
Chinese Communist troops suffered both from the economic hardships and 
ihe- social discontent prevailing in the countryside. They were also 
involved in the feelings of frustration and uncertainty often found in 
restless veteran soldiers. In some Army units, the high percentages of 
soldiers’ families located in disaster areas caused grave concern among the 
Chinese Communist leaders: “According to comrades in the Wuhan Mili- 
tary Region [Central China], the proportions of soldiers whose families 
are in disaster areas range from 16% to 71% in some companies. Of the 
600 soldiers in the Engineering Battalion of the Army Unit 9354, three 
hundred men have families in the Hsing-yang Special District [Honan 
Province], one hundred in Shantung [Province], and eighty in Kansu 


11K.T.T.H., No. 1, p. 8. 
12]bid., No. 7, p. 8. 

13] bid., No. 11, p. 11. 
14] bid., No. 22, p. 7. 
15] bid., No. 22, p. 8. 
160p. cit. 
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[Province]. This is an extraordinary situation.” 1" 

In addition, General Lo Jui-ch’ing, Chief of the General Staff Depart- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army, remarked in February 
1961 upon the lack of combat experience among the junior officers at the 
conclusion of an inspection tour of the armed forces stationed in 
Kunming, Chengtu, Chungking and Wuhan (i.e. Southwest and Central 
China): “None of the squad and platoon leaders now in our Army units 
has ever fought in a war. They do not have any experience in actual 
combat. After a few years, this situation may exist among commanders at 
the company, battalion and even regimental levels.”!® Later, General 
Hsiao Hua, Deputy Director of the General Political Department of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army, also reported in May 1961 on the lack 
of combat experience of primary-level cadres. Among cadres at the 
platoon level of Army Unit 0099 those who had never taken part in actual 
fighting were: Infantry Sub-Unit, 64%; Artillery Sub-Unit, 75%; Tank 
Sub-Unit, 90%; and Chemical Sub-Unit, 100%. 


The shortage of food also seems to have affected the physical fitness, if 
not the morale, of the Chinese Communist armed forces. For instance, the 
Tank Sub-Unit of Army Unit 0100 had meat only twice in their meals 
from the Spring Festival in February to the May Day Festival. Because 
their food did not have enough nutrition, the drivers of tanks were losing 
their physical energy. Many times when a man had driven a tank for an 
hour he became dizzy or nauseated. Infectious diseases were also becom- 
ing a serious health problem, especially hepatitus. The Chekiang Provin- 
cial Military District had sixteen responsible cadres of whom seven were 
taken ill with this disease. Army Unit 0937 had a Political Department the 
Secretariat of which were all suffering from parasitic diseases.?° It is 
further reported that, “in general, conditions of life in the Army, although 
they may be considered rather good, still revealed quite a few problems. 
Problems of everyday life for the first half of this year (1961) were 
arranged comparatively well. Each person received each month without 
question 30 catties [one and a third pounds avoirdupois per catty] of 
vegetables, 1 catty of oil, 1 catty and 4 ounces of meat (including fish) 
and 2 catties of soya beans. ... There is in the Army now a comparatively 
big problem, and that is, the grain ration for each person is just barely 
enough for his need and not enough to satisfy him.”?+ 


Contrary to the belief of many observers on Communist Chinese affairs, 
the operational efficiency and military discipline of army personnel left 
much to be desired. As a matter of fact, General Lo Jui-ch’ing made the 
following succinct comment in connection with his above-mentioned 


17K. T.T.H., No. 11, p. 5. 
18lbid., p. 8. 

19] bid., No. 22, p. 11. 
20] bid., pp. 11-12. 
21{bid., No. 13, p. 17. 
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inspection tour during February 1961: “With regard to [army] organiza- 
tion, there are some problems. For instance, in company headquarters 
there are no communications personnel. The term of service for soldiers 
with technical skill is very short. An automobile driver who has just 
learned to drive is soon to be discharged from the service. That is why 
many automobiles cannot move. Besides, incidents have frequently oc- 
curred... .”22 It was also reported by the General Political Department 
on January 3, 1961 that 5,173 “secret” documents, among which 177 were 
“top secret,” were missing from the files of twenty-three branches of the 
super-scientific and technological departments of the armed forces, and 
that the Public Security Bureau in Chekiang found seventy-two issues of 
the classified August lst Magazine, which was to be despatched to cadres 
at the regimental level and above, in a shop which had purchased them as 
waste materials.” One of the most flagrant violations of security 
measures reported related to Yin K’o-yiian, staff member of the Armored 
Troops of the Peking Military Region, who had made a special study of 
female psychology and concluded that women were naive and curious and 
that only if he could say something which a woman had never heard 
before, and demonstrate “the uniqueness of his work and talent,” would 
he be able to woo her and thereby to achieve the goal of marriage or 
depraved practice. “Dictated by his dirty mind, he disclosed a large 
amount of secrets, concerning the organization and building of the XXX 
Division.”** 


It is of interest to note that even the supremacy of the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung appears to have been threatened in late 1960: “At present, the 
idea of revisionism is spreading. The world revolution relies on Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought. We must raise high the great flag of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought and use it as a weapon to criticiz2 revisionism. In the past some 
comrades have felt that the mere study of Mao Tse-tung’s thought was not 
‘strong enough to satisfy their yearnings,’ not profound enough. They 
have acted as if merit lies in profundity and things Chinese are not 
substantial enough to satisfy their cravings... .”*° As early as September 
1958, special emphasis was urged by Marshal Lo Jung-huan (died Decem- 
ber 16, 1963) upon the study of Mao’s works: “What is to be studied? It 
must be affirmed that to study Mao Tse-tung’s works is our principal 
objective. This policy cannot be changed. Study of experiences in the 
democratic revolution, especially experiences in the Socialist revolution, 
has been developed in our country, China. We are not saying that we do 
not study the classical writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. But 
primarily we must study Chairman Mao’s works, which, too, are classical 
writings. In studying the classical writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 


22Ibid., No. Il, p. 8. 
23] bid., No. 8, p. 21. 
24Ibid., p. 22. 
251 bid., p. 16. 
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Stalin, we should select what is useful to us and grasp the key points. But 
still we must regard the study of Chairman Mao’s work as our primary 
objective, and learn the classical writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin on a selective basis.? The curriculum of the Political Academy of 
the Chinese People’s Liberation Army was changed from the study of the 
“four courses” (consisting of philosophy, the history of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, political economy, and political work in the armed forces?? 
—most of which are influenced by foreign text books) to the study of 
Socialism and Communism.”® 

As regards the training of the Chinese Communist armies, the K.T.T.H. 
points out: “In the past, soldiers learned to fight by constantly fighting. 
Some say that at that time there was little training, but the training was in 
actual fact very substantial, and quite practical. Without much training, 
the soldiers were expected to be ready to fight at any time, because the 
skills required were simple and easy to learn. Now conditions are alto- 
gether different, for almost all of the men in service and some of the 
cadres have never seen actual fighting. That is why we must increase our 
training. Weapons of war at present, more complicated than those of 
earlier periods, make it necessary for the armed forces to undergo much 
training before they can be useful... .”°° 


The Chinese military training program in 1961 appeared to stress, 
among other things, the employment of conventional weapons and the 
strategy and tactics of conventional warfare.®° It is also interesting to 
note that the Chinese Communists claimed that “apart from 9,597,000 
square kilometers (which amounts to the total area of the territory of our 
country), we do not wish to have an inch of territory belonging to 
others.” But they warned that they did not entertain any “illusions” 
regarding peaceful co-existence with imperialism: “For instance, an 
agreement reached in the morning upon the problem of disarmament will 
still be torn up by them [the imperialists] in the evening. The Chinese 
have also had their own experience. During the period of the government 
under the Northern warlords, those who joined the warlord government 
were soon dirtied, as if they had entered a pig-sty. During the dictatorship 
of Chiang Kai-shek, whosoever participated in his government got at most 
a post as Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, of Economics, or of 
Health. What useful function did this serve? If we join the United 
Nations, we will still not be in the majority. Although the situation may 


26lbid., pp. 11-12. 

27Ibid., No. 16, p. 17. 

281 bid., No. 8, p. 13. 

29Ibid., No. 5, pp. 1-2. 

30]bid., pp. 3-4. In spite of taking cognizance of the changes in the training 
conditions of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army, Marshal Lin speaks only in terms 
of defensive and conventional warfare. 
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seem relaxed on the surface, conflict will be sharpened in actuality, and 
we shall lose freedom of action. .. 731 l 

After perusing the K.T.T.H., I have come to the conclusion that the 
Chinese Communists weré beset with a multitude of political-ideological 
problems and social-economic difficulties in late 1960 and early 1961. It 
may therefore be debatable as to whether the United States should have 
discouraged the Nationalist Government from mounting a large-scale land- 
ing operation in order to strike at the Communists in a period when their 
military power was most vulnerable. Perhaps it is necessary to re- 
appraise, in the light of the information contained in the K.T.T.H., the 
real significance of the increasing involvement of the Chinese Communist 
regime in the war in Vietnam during recent years, Chinese Communist 
aggression upon India in 1962-1963, and the sharpening of the conflict 
between Communist China and Soviet Russia at the present time. In view 
of the alleged grave economic difficulties and widespread social discontent 
prevailing on the Chinese mainland, I am inclined to -believe that these 
Communist aggressive actions were, to a large extent, motivated by the 
desire of the Peking regime to divert the minds of the Chinese population 
from worry over their individual problems and family hardships to con- 
cern over winning personal laurels and national prestige for the Father- 
land abroad. In order to formulate a rational policy towards the Chinese 
Communist regime, we should undertake more thorough studies of 
Chinese Communist documents relating to domestic conditions, such as the 


K.T.T.H. 


It is also important to state that the K.T.T.H. and related works on the 
contemporary Chinese scene strongly indicate that within the power struc- 
ture of the Communist Chinese regime, the military leaders apparently 
enjoy extensive prestige and authority both in the armed forces and 
throughout the nation.®?, The military clearly played a decisive role in 
causing the downfall of the Nationalist Government in 1949, in protecting 
the Chinese People’s Republic at home, and in carrying out the Korean 
and Indian campaigns abroad. Since the founding of the regime, the key 
organs of state (e.g., the State Council, the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
National Defense, and Public Security, and the principal regional and 


31 Ibid., No. 17, p. 19, 

32It is interesting to note that the Chinese Communist leaders have recently called 
upon the entire nation to “learn from the People’s Liberation Army.” According to an 
editorial entitled “The Whole Country Must Learn from the People’s Liberation 
Army” appearing in the People’s Daily dated February 1, 1964, “An upsurge in 
learning from the People’s Liberation Army is taking shape and gathering forces 
throughout the country.... In the past several decades, the People’s Liberation Army 
kas inherited and carried forward the fine traditions and good working style of our 
Party, and made further developments during the new era. ... [and] we hope that the 
entire country will study the valuable experiences of the People’s Liberation Army in 
folitical-ideological work in a more penetrating and extensive manner and obtain a 
higher proletarian and fighting character just like the People’s Liberation Army.” 
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provincial administrative units) are often staffed and manipulated by 
military leaders and cadres who have been transferred from their respec- 
tive military units to serve in civilian posts in the Chinese People’s 
Government both at the central and the local level. Because of their former 
working habits and institutional connections, these “military” cadres often 
take great pride in, and consciously keep alive, their old military ties and 
memories, and form themselves into various “intra-party” groupings 
within the “civilian” hierarchy. The preponderance of the military leaders 
in the Chinese Communist Government is clearly revealed throughout the 
K.T.T.H. While praising the over-all leadership of the Central Authorities 
of the Chinese Communist Party and Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the 
K.T.T.H. contains: only occasional reference to the Party’s civilian 
luminaries such as Liu Shao Ch’i and Chou En-lai, and little or no men- 
tion of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, now Secretary General of the Chinese Commn- 
nist Party, and other civilian members of the Politburo and Central Com- 
mittee. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to go into the history of Chinese 
Communist sectional or factional strife. I should like to emphasize the 
fact, however, that not only has “factionalism” existed throughout the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party, but it has existed at the highest 
level, for example the intra-party struggles involving Mao Tse-tung, Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu, Li Li-san, Ch’en Shao-yii, : Chang Kuo-t’ao, and others.°? Based 
upon the information contained in the K. T. T.H., I am inclined to interpret 
the purge of Kao Kang and Jao Sou-shih in 1955 and the dismissals of 
P’eng Teh-huai, then Minister of National Defense, Huang K’o-ch’eng, then 
Chief of the-General Staff Department, and Hung Hsiieh-chih, then Direc- 
tor of the General Rear Services Department, in 1959 as concrete 
evidences of sectional or factional struggle for power, owing both to 
personal rivalries and policy differences.** Unfortunately we have only 
scanty evidence as to the factional strife involving the Kao-Jao ‘incident in 
1955. We do know that Kao and Jao were transferred to Peking in 1953 
and Ch’en I in 1954 on the alleged ground that their “valuable services” 





33In the above-mentioned Policy Research Study, Dr. Lewis thinks that the 
K.T.T.H. papers “do seriously undermine the conclusion that factions exist in the 
manner commonly assumed by outside experts.” (See Lewis, Study, Abstract i). This 
interpretation does not seem to accord with the most recent Chinese Communist views 
as expressed in an article entitled “The Leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union are the Greatest Splitters of Our Times” that appeared in the People’s Daily 
and Red Flag on Feb. 4, 1964. This article attacks, inter alia, the Soviet leaders. for 
supporting “anti-party elements” or factions within the Chinese Communist Party: “On 
more than one occasion Khrushchev has gone so far as to tell leading comrades of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party that certain anti-party elements in 
the Chinese Communist Party were his ‘good friends.’ He has praised Chinese anti- 
party elements for attacking the Chinese [Communist] Party’s General Line for 
Socialist Construction, the Great Leap Forward, and the People’s Communes, describ- 
ing their action as a ‘manly act.’ ” 

34K.T.T.H., No. 2, pp. 17-18, 24. 
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were needed by the Central Authorities. But my reading of the K.T.T.H. 
has inclined me to believe that the P’eng-Huang-Hung affair in 1959 
involved not only a widespread purge and thorough reorganization of the 
administrative hierachy but also of the supreme military command in 
Communist China. It resulted in the appointment of Marshal Lin Piao as 
Minister of National Defense, Senior General Lo Jui-ch’ing as Chief of the 
General Staff Department, and General Ch’iu Hui-tso as Director of the 
General Rear Services Department of the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army since September—October 1959. 

Furthermore, I have a strong suspicion which cannot be verified that 
the transfer of Marshal Chu Teh to be Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress in 1959 may have been closely related to the P’eng-Huang-Hung 
incident. Chu and P’eng had had a close comrade-in-arms relationship 
since the days when they were Commander and Deputy Commander of the 
Eighth Route Army during the Sino-Japanese War (1937-1945). There is 
some evidence in the K.T.T.H. that the severe anti-party criticism directed 
at P’eng and his colleagues was actually aimed at a powerful intra-party 
group, perhaps headed by Marshal Chu Teh or by Marshal Ho Lung.*® 
The fact that Ho Lung has remained as Chairman of the Physical Culture 
and Sports Commission since its inception in 1952, has frequently been 
mentioned in the K.T.T.H. as “Chief Ho,” the same title used for Marshal 
Lin Piao, and has taken part in the post-1959 reorganization of the 
Chinese military forces,?® together with the far more significant lack of 
any praise or mention of Chu Teh, who is really the founding father of 
the Chinese Red Army, seems to put the onus of guilt upon this veteran 
military leader. Chu Teh is still very active in his present role in the 
civilian administration, but his influence and control over the military 
forces has been virtually eliminated. In fact, there is every indication that 
Lin Piao is the unchallenged leader of the military forces, with almost the 


35The two crosses that appear thrice in the K.T.T.H., No. 2, p. 24, and once in No. 
8, pp. 16 and 18, seem to stand for the names of a ranking military leader with only 
two Chinese characters, that is, Chu Teh, Ho Lung, Ch’en I, or Su Yii. While Ch’en I 
must be excluded from the list on account of his rising influence in the Central 
Government since his transfer in 1954, this writer is inclined to disqualify General Su 
Yii because of his rather junior status within the military hierarchy in relation to 
F’eng, and his retirement from active service in the Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
during the early years of the regime. Other prime suspects include General Hsiao K’o, 
member of the Eighth Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party; General 
T’an Cheng, Director of the General Political Department of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army (since 1956) ; and General Teng Hua, member of the Eighth Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, who served under P’eng as Deputy 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers (1951-1954) during the Korean War. 
All of them are, however, of even lower status within the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship. 

36K.T.T.H., No. 13, p. 16; No. 22, p. 6; and No. 30, p. 2. Ho Lung is referred to as 
“Vice-Chairman Ho [of the National Defense Council]” the same title as is Lin Piao 
whose name just precedes Ho’s. 
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same power as Mao Tse-tung in the civilian hierarchy.®? This situation 
may help to explain the “militancy” of the Chinese Communist regime, 
and it bears a striking analogy to the predominance of the military in 
Japan during the era before World War H. 
_ While one should not over-emphasize the role of the Chinese Communist 
military leaders, some students believe that the military have been the 
most significant force in shaping modern Chinese history. Perhaps it is no 
exaggeration to interpret modern Chinese history in terms of the vicissi- 
tudes of militarism and its impact upon the Chinese nation. Military 
preponderance, to a large extent, may be attributed to the Western impact 
upon China. It is ironic yet true that the influence of Western military 
power has probably outgrown all other Western influences upon Chinese 
thought and organization. This is true earlier because of China’s 
impotence and her repeated defeats by Western aggressors during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Thus, much light can be shed 
upon the Chinese Communist scene by a more systematic study in depth of 
military developments and their relation to other aspects of contemporary 
China. Such studies could give us new insights into the small but influen- 
tial military groupings within the Chinese Communist power structure. 
For example, it is important to examine the hierarchical distribution ot 
key personnel of the Chinese People’s Government in terms of their 
former attachments to the four different field armies during and shortly 
after the Sino-Japanese War 1937-45. The Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
and National Defense may, for all practical purposes, be deemed to fall 
under the aegis and control of military leaders formerly attached to the 
Third and Fourth Field Armies respectively. We may also conclude that 
Mao Tse-tung and his followers were able to purge the faction headed by 
Kao Kang and Jao Sou-shih in 1955 precisely because the military 
leaders, such as Ch’en I and Lin Piao of the Third and Fourth Field 
Armies respectively, chose to support Mao Tse-tung following the recall of 
Jao and Kao to Peking two years previously, as mentioned earlier. To 
some, it may seem unwarranted to place so much importance on the 
military factor in interpreting modern Chinese history. But in a nation of 
650 million, power on a massive scale is a critical element. The Chinese 
leader thus instinctively finds wisdom in Mao Tse-tung’s famous dictum, 
“A sufficiently powerful and regular Red Army is a prerequisite to the 
establishment of a Red regime.” 

Finally, it is debatable whether “internal and international tensions 


37K.T.T.H., No. 1, pp. 7-11; No. 4, pp. 5-6; No. 5, pp. 1-4; No. 7, pp. 23-28; No. 8, 
pp. 1, 2, 6 and 10; No. 10, pp. 10, 16, 19-27; No. 12, pp. 7-8; No. 14, p. 1; No. 16, pp. 
3 and 6; No. 19, p. 1; No. 20, pp. 1-5, and 10; No. 22, pp. 1-5; No. 24, pp. 9-10; No. 
25, p. 5; No. 27, p. 5; No. 29, p. 10. Lin Piao’s directives are at times referred to as 
“the thought of Chief Lin.” (K.T.T.H., No. 10, p. 9). Cf. “the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung.” 

38Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (2nd Chinese edit., Oct. 1951, East China), Vol. 
I, p. 54 
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have contributed to a split within the party based partly on “generational 
lines’ and whether the party has become increasingly divorced from the 
Chinese people.”3? Although these statements seem to have truth in rela- 
tion to the contemporary scene, it may be pointed out that “generational 
disunity” or tensions can be found in any type of human society, past and 
present, East and West. It is not really peculiar to the problems of the 
Chinese Communist leadership.*° The fact remains that the “people’s 
democratic dictatorship” of the Chinese Communist Party is still firmly 
entrenched in power with the support of its military leaders and cadres, in 
spite of economic and social difficulties on the Chinese mainland during 
the dismal years 1960-1961. My perusal of the K.T.T.H. has led me to the 
conclusion that the Chinese Communist Party has not been divorced from 
the armed forces, or the bulk of the Chinese peasants and workers, who 
comprise almost 90% of the total Chinese population. 

It is a highly speculative matter to predict who will succeed the aging 
Mao and other leaders in ten or fifteen years. Yet in the light of our 
knowledge of modern Chinese history, the future leader must inevitably 
secure the support and confidence of the principal military group or 
groups. One such leader from the military side may well be Marshal Lin 
Piao, who seems to be well-equipped for the supreme task of leadership. If 
and when that moment arrives, this will indeed prove the proverbial 
wisdom of Mao Tse-tung when he states: “Experience tells us that the 
problems of China cannot be settled without armed might.’”41 


398Lewis, Study, p. 2. 

40The evidence cited from the K.T.T.H. in the Study (pp. 19-21) appears to provide 
justification for the party’s anxieties concerning the lower echelons of cadres in the 
Chinese Liberation Army, the militia and the intelligentsia, rather than the new 
generation. In fact, the Chinese Communist Party seems not at all anxious to discredit 
the younger generation, e.g., the Lei Feng Emulation Movement which is now in full 
swing throughout the nation. 
Deis Works of Mao Tse-tung (Ist Chinese edit., March, 1952, Peking), Vol. 

, p. 509. 
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ECONOMICS AND ECONOMISTS IN JAPAN* 
ROBERT S. OZAKI 





Japan is known as the land of contradictions. Aside from the 
dubious merit of this popular thesis, “economics and economists” in con- 
temporary Japan do reveal some characteristics that seem unique to the 
country, perhaps the most outstanding of which is the continuing 
prominence of Marxian economics in Japanese universities. The member- 
ship records of Japanese professional economic associations do not 
include information on the ideological affiliations of the members; but 
approximately half of Japanese academic economists are Marxists (al- 
though the ratio, it is reported, has been steadily declining in recent 
years). Japan, to my knowledge, is the only capitalist country in the 
world today that tolerates a remarkable sort of academic freedom, if not 
academic anachronism, in the mid-twentieth century world. 

The economics departments of major universities are compartmental- 
ized into two separate camps, and there is usually little intellectual com- 
munication between the Marxist and non-Marxist faculty. Typically, sever- 
al genron (introductory economics) courses are offered simultaneously, 
some by Marxist professors, using Das Kapital, and others by non- 
Marxist faculty, using Paul Samuelson’s Economics or other similar 
Western texts. Not infrequently a student signs up for a Marxist genron 
course for such fortuitous reasons as the convenience of lecture hours, 
rather than as an expression of an already fortified ideological stand. The 
programs for economics majors in Japanese universities are usually not so 
rigidly structured as those in the United States. Therefore, the Japanese 
student might commence his study with Samuelson and Bach in his first 
year, take an international trade course from a Marxist professor in the 
second year, then study Hicks and Robinson in the following year, and so 
on. These courses are prepared and offered independently of each other, 
and there is little coordination between the Marxist and non-Marxist 
faculty in terms of course outlines and topical -sequences. This requires 
considerably more discipline and patience of the Japanese student 
than of the American undergraduate who goes through the highly 
standardized package of courses (money and banking, intermediate econ- 
omic theory, business fluctuations, etc.) at whatever school, from coast to 
coast, he may happen to study, and to whom Karl Marx is a 19th-century 
economic philosopher whose name appears in the history of economic 
thought but is otherwise disdained. 

Freshman students in representative Japanese universities are’ those 


*The author is grateful to many Japanese economists with whom he has discussed 
the subject of this essay. 
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who managed to pass the rigorous entrance examinations. Despite their 
intelligence, certified by this act, many of them, as they begin college life, 
find economics lectures extremely difficult to follow. For several months to 
a year they remain in a fog of incomprehension because professors often 
lecture to freshmen without due regard to their high-school preparations. 
Carefully specified and well-structured reading assignments are largely 
alien to the Japanese university systems, while textbooks commonly used 
are overwhelmingly formidable ones relative to undergraduate standards 
in the United States. Hicks’ Value and Capital is used in an undergraduate 
theory course at the University of Kobe. One professor at Keio University 
in Tokyo uses Linear Programming and Economic Analysis by Dorfman, 
Samuelson, and Solow in his undergraduate course. In the United States 
both books are usually assigned in graduate schools, The natural question 
to ask is: Do the students really understand the material? The answer is 
no...for the majority of them. One conspicuous feature of Japanese uni- 
versities is the difficulty of entrance and the ease of graduation; drop-outs 
for academic deficiency are rarely enforced. Examinations are held once 
or twice per academic year, and the questions asked are bound to be very 
general in scope and nature (“Discuss the future of Japanese capita- 
lism”). It is not uncommon for the professor to give his students a list of 
questions beforehand, or a specific hint as to the coverage of forthcoming 
questions. Examinations are often “open-book,” and the student’s task 
may consist merely of copying down in the class room the pre-written 
answers he, or someone else, prepared before the examination. The 
general consensus among several university professors with whom I have 
talked seems to be that, given the kind of undergraduate training they 
offer, a maximum of 20% of those who major in economics have really 
understood “modern economic analysis” by the time they graduate, and 
the rest have not—although the latter may be able to “quote” Keynes and 
the Harrod-Domar model. 

The majority of Japanese graduates in economics, like their American 
counterparts, seek employment in private business firms, and the rest, 
quite naturally, in government offices, research institutes, and academic 
communities. What becomes of those who studied Marxian economics and 
enter private business? A small fraction of them privately retain funda- 
mental faith in leftist ideology while working for such arch-enemies of 
socialism as commercial banks and corporations. Still others cultivate a 
certain intellectual dualism toward their post-academic life: “What I 
learned in school is one thing, my present job is another.” Many 
educated Japanese seem to be capable of preserving ideological ambiguity 
in their mental structure without suffering intellectual crises. One corpora- 
tion executive was recently found to be donating sizeable funds to the 
Zengakuren leaders. There is another company president who was an 
activist in the student communist movement in the 1930’s; he maintains 
that Marxism is an ideology that inflicts, like spring fever, delicious pains 
upon the minds of youth, and is a healthy outlet for the energy of human 
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fledglings. Even today this gentleman is a professed sympathizer of the 
Zengakuren. 

As years pass by the businessman’s life becomes increasingly preoccu- 
pied with his job, family, and children. The Marxian dogma learned in 
school is prone to pass into oblivion. But the intellectual task of readjust- 
ment and reorientation is not so simple and effortless in the case of those 
who become “ekonomisto” in government offices, research departments of 
major banks, and the like. One does not expect to find Marxian methodol- 
ogy applied to the analyses of economic problems in the government and 
private firms of a capitalist country. Although it is impossible to draw a 
precise chronology, a check with a representative sample of Japanese 
“ekonomisto” confirms the expectation that the majority of those who 
were graduated from the universities prior to 1949, having studied pre- 
dominantly Marxian economics in school, were compelled by necessity to 
train themselves in the tools and techniques of modern economics (linear 
programming, input-output analysis, etc.). We must note, however, that 
this sort of gross misdirection of educational resources is steadily being 
“corrected,” and an increasing number of younger economists are receiv- 
ing formal training in modern economics before graduating from their 
universities. 

The two groups we have mentioned—those who go into business and 
those who become professional “ekonomisto”-—bid farewell to Marxism as 
a formal tool of intellectual analysis, sooner or later, as a result of the 
force of circumstances. With respect to the next group—those who become 
academic economists—we observe among many of them a remarkable 
immunity to their capitalist surroundings. Marxist professors remain 
Marxist, and non-Marxist faculty non-Marxist within the same univer- 
sities; and they continue their scholarly pursuits down separate paths that 
seldom meet. The ideological heterogeneity of Japanese academic econo- 
mists provides a colorful, and sometimes amusing, picture, unique to that 
country. Each scholar is known as either “Maru-kei” (for Marukusu- 
keizai-gakusha or Marxian economist) or “Kin-kei” (for Kindai-keizai- 
gakusha or modern economist). This sort of differentiation, unheard of 
elsewhere, is a matter of necessity and academic expediency in Japan. For 
example, the journal Riron-keizai-gaku (literally, Theoretical Economics), 
a Japanese junior version of Econometrica, is exclusively for “kin-kei” 
economists, while another journal Keizai Riron (literally, Economic 
Theory) is for the “Maru-kei” group. This fact is hardly deducible from 
their almost identical titles. 

The dichotomous classification of Japanese academic economists, like 
any labeling, can be a bit misleading. The “Maru-kei” economists consist, 
of course, of those who have been trained in Marxian economics and use 
Marxist terminology and analytic tools in their work; but nowadays the 
fundamentalists in this group are rare. The majority of them are “Maru- 
kei” in the sense that they employ leftist ideology as a conceptual frame of 
reference in the broad sense of the term, and believe in socialism as the 
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ultimate goal of human economic society. While most of their reading is 
naturally devoted to leftist economic literature, a few manage to follow 
both Marxist as well as non-Marxist literature. The definition of the “Kin- 
kei” group is somewhat ambiguous, but it is perhaps safe to say that those 
who are not “Maru-kei” should automatically be classified as “Kin-kei,” 
ranging from Keynesian, post-Keynesian, to neo-Keynesian economists. —' 


The lack of horizontal mobility in the Japanese academic markets is in 
striking contrast to the United States (but perhaps not so unusual if a 
comparison is made with the French, German, and British systems). Most 
leading American universities have a tacit agreement that even their most 
brilliant young scholar must be “farmed out” after completing his 
doctoral program, and be invited back to join the faculty only after 
demonstrating his academic competence and productivity elsewhere. Many 
good American universities readily “fire” young scholars for insufficient 
publications. Such competitiveness is largely absent from the Japanese 
scene. One pursues graduate work under a certain professor, and if he is 
good and lucky enough to be chosen as prospective successor to the pro- 
fessor, the life-long security of his academic post is more or less assured. 
He feels little publication pressure, nor is he obliged to complete, with 
frenzy, a doctor’s degree. One assistant professor of the University of 
Tokyo once quoted to me the precise figure of his salary in 1980 as an 
illustration of the certainty of his academic life at the University. Those 
young scholars who are not fortunate enough to receive appointments at 
the top universities where they have studied follow the usual course of 
going to “local” schools. This “mobility,” however, is, almost always, a 
one-way process. 


No less phenomenal than the pace of postwar Japanese economic growth 
has been the blossoming of first-rate empirical works on Japan by Japan- 
ese economists. During the prewar decades Japanese academic economists 
were predominantly interested in importing and digesting German and, to 
a lesser extent, English works in Economics. The popularity of German 
economic literature in those early decades initiated a long-lasting tradition 
of German historicism and an unproductive obsession with methodological 
questions, whose effects in some ways still linger on today. Scholars first 
adopted a book or two as master works, and would then read and reread 
them, including every footnote. The professors would lecture directly from 
these same master works for years. Students studied, not “economics,” but 
certain Western “classics.” No wonder then that some of the first, full- 
fledged empirical studies of the Japanese economy were conducted by 


1Cf. Hyoei Ohuchi, Keizai-gaku Goju-nen (My Fifty Years with Economics) (Uni- 
versity of Tokyo Publishing Association, 1959), and T. Yanaibara, Watekushi no 
Ayunde Kita Michi (The Path I Have Followed) (University of Tokyo Publishing 
Association, 1958). 
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Westerners such as W. W. Lockwood and E. H. Norman.? After World 
War II there followed a period of reaction to the prewar obsession with 
the German school. An influx of articles filled with unfamiliar-sounding 
Keynesian terminology announced the apotheosis of Keynes. His liquidity 
preference schedule was discussed with an air of religiosity, as if the 
‘interest rate structure in the Japanese money markets were perfectly con- 
sistent with specific Keynesian assumptions. 

The path-breaking work appeared with the publication of the two- 
volume Studies on the Japanese Economy? in 1953 by a group of econo- 
mists associated with the Hitotsubashi University Economic Research 
Institute. Studies is a fine collection of articles blending modern economic 
theory and empirical data on the Japanese economy since the Meiji 
Restoration. The same institute has been the forerunner of postwar empir- 
ical research as indicated not only by the large volume of lucid works 
published by the Institute but also by the large number of productive and 
competent economists associated with it.* Insofar as empirical studies on 
Japan are concerned, the major works have been conducted by “Kin-kei” 
economists. Even the Marxist economists recognize their recent set-back 
in this regard, if not the increasing inflexibility of their dogma in the 
changed and changing context of the postwar economic world.’ 

If American academic economists are under constant pressure to pub- 
lish, many Japanese economists, subjected to dissimilar but equally stern 
pressure, must write articles for semi-academic and popular magazines as 
a means of earning extra income to supplement their universally low 
salaries. A full professor at the University of Tokyo earns perhaps 
$200.00 a month, and it is not at all unusual that a young instructor or an 
assistant professor has to live on $100.00 a month, or less. Even if we 
allow for lower living costs, many Japanese scholars are forced to write 
for popular magazines that provide generous compensations. In contrast 
to the United States, where there is a limited market for popular articles 
by academic economists, a large number of weekly and monthly maga- 
zines in Japan devote plentiful space to articles on economic affairs. Fur- 
theremore, each year witnesses numerous publications devoted to the dis- 
cussion of some specific current problems. For example, when the govern- 
ment circulates its annual Economic White Paper, one or two books on 


2William W. Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan: Growth and Struc- 
tural Change, 1868-1938 (Princeton University Press), and E. Herbert Norman, 
Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940). 

3K. Ohkawa and S. Tsuru (ed.), Nihon Keizai no Bunseki, (Tokyo: Hitotsubashi 
University Economic Research Institute, 1953). 

43t is noteworthy that Henry Rosovsky conducted his recent research on capital 
formation in Japan at the same Institute. See Henry Rosovsky, Capital Formation in 
Japan 1868-1940 (Free Press of Glencoe, 1961). 

5Cf. comments by Marxian economists in Kiyoshi Kojima (ed.), Ronso: Keizai 
Seicho to Nihon Boeki (Economic Growth and Japanese Foreign Trade: a Recent 
Controversy) (Tokyo: Koh-bun Do Publishing Company, 1960). 
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the White Paper are released by leading publishers. The books usually 
contain a summary of and comments on the Paper, followed by a 
symposium of popular economists who discuss the merits and demerits of 
the Paper. And when some special economic events, domestic or foreign, 
occur (eg., the balance of payments crises, the appreciation of the 
Deutsch-mark, the pronouncement of the Trifin Plan, Franco-British feud 
over the Common Market), the leading popular journals quickly circulate 
special issues devoted to those events. As one glances through these volu- 
minous publications one is struck by the formidable appetite of the general 
public for economic articles, an appetite so strong that it tolerates consid- 
erable repetition of similar ideas by an elite group of economists who 
keep turning out articles. However, the leading journals pay well, and 
many members of the “establishment” regularly earn “supplementary” 
incomes from magazine articles that easily exceed, by several fold, the size 
of their university salaries. 


Paul Samuelson once defined a “good American scholar” as “one who 
does most of his reading in English.” American economists, unless they 
are regional specialists, seldom study the original literature in Swedish, 
French, German or other Western (if not Oriental) languages. The annual 
output of publications in the United States and Great Britain alone is 
enough to keep them busily occupied with their reading. Japanese econo- 
mists are less fortunate in that the significant works they must follow and 
study do not usually appear in their native language. For a number of 
years an appalling amount of their intellectual energy has been invested in 
introducing and translating Western literature into Japanese; and this 
tradition, though to a lesser extent, still continues today. Books by Hicks, 
Harrod, Robinson, Samuelson, and other well-known Western economists, 
have been translated, often at an astonishing speed. More than once the 
Japanese version of the English edition has come off the press in the same 
year as the original. A group of Japanese scholars whom I have questioned 
concerning this phenomenon have provided three explanations. First, 
thanks to extensive language training in the Japanese school system, many 
Japanese scholars are capable of translating English into Japanese (but 
usually incapable of doing the reverse). They are induced to take advan- 
tage of this special linguistic skill. The second reason is pecuniary. The 
size of the Japanese audience for translated foreign economic literature is 
not restricted to academicians, and is much larger than in the United 
States. Japanese scholars readily respond to the demand for translation as 
a means of supplementing their generally meager income. Thirdly, those 
who are neither fortunate enough to belong to the aforementioned “estab- 
lishment” nor to possess the status of a Schumpeter or a Keynes are 
strongly tempted to undertake translation projects not only for money but 
also as a quick way to add to their “publication” records. 


In line with the postwar global trend towards greater cultural and 
informational exchange among intellectuals of different countries, there 
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has been in recent years increasing internationalization of Japanese 
economists. A large number of them each year come to the United States 
for study. More than ever before, American economists are visiting Japan 
for research and lectureship. Not only does the number of articles by 
Japanese-trained economists appearing in leading American and British 
scholarly journals increase each year, but also some of their significant 
works are beginning to be translated into English.® It is not perhaps tco 
optimistic to speculate that the East-West dissemination of economic 
intelligence will before long be a two-way process when Japanese econo- 
mists commence to make truly original contributions that will be followed 
by Western economists, as Japanese mathematicians and theoretical physi- 
cists have already done in their respective fields. 


6Cf. Miyohei Shinohara, Growth and Cycles of the Japanese Economy, (Tokyo: 
Kinokuniya). 
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CHOU EN-LAI'S AFRICAN JOURNEY 
AS VIEWED BY THE INDIAN PRESS 


CHANAKYA SEN 


No journey of a foreign dignitary created so much interest and 
alarm in India as did the African travels of the Chinese Prime Minister, 
Chou En-lai, in 1963-64. The Indians had not been indifferent to the 
importance of the Khrushchev and Bulganin Asian tour in 1955 nor to the 
African-Asian travels of President Eisenhower in 1958. But Chou En-lai’s 
African tour was an entirely different event in the context of India’s 
disrupted relationship with the Chinese People’s Republic and the Chinese 
invasion of the North East Frontier Agency in the autumn of 1962. Both 
India and China had sought the assistance of the Afro-Asian non-aligned 
countries for a peaceful settlement of the border dispute. India, the 
acknowledged leader of non-alignment, watched with unconcealed appre- . 
hension China’s blandishments to countries which she had been used to 
regard as belonging to her fold. The Indian interest in Chou En-lai’s 
African tour was, therefore, conditioned by the state of India’s relations 
with China as well as by the sudden burgeoning of China as a leader of 
the under-developed world. 


The first Indian reaction to the announcement of -Chou En-lai’s African 
tour was one of surprise and astonishment. It was towards the end of 
Movember 1963 that the news of Chou En-lai’s African visit came to be 
known in India. Only a few days earlier, Prime Minister Nehru had 
summoned Indian envoys in Africa to New Delhi for a reappraisal of 
India’s relations with the African countries. There was nothing in the 
Indian press indicating that the envoys had warned Nehru that the 
Chinese Prime Minister was about to land in Africa with a massive 
entourage of fifty senior officials. 


The government appeared to be no less surprised than the press when 
the news broke. To surprise was added embarrassment when Chou En-lai 
asked for permission to overfly Indian territory. Questions put to the 
Frime Minister by members of Parliament betrayed a sense of anger and 
rssentment. Some members regretted that the U.A.R., a friendly country, 
should have invited the Chinese Prime Minister for a state visit even while 
China retained the “fruits of aggression” and refused to accept, without 
condition as India had, the proposals made by the non-aligned nations at 
their conference in Colombo in December 1962. 

The decision of the Government of India to permit Chou En-lai to 
averfly Indian territory came in for strong criticism in a section of the 
press. The most outspoken was the Patriot, a left-wing New Delhi daily, of 
which Krishna Menon was once a patron. In an angry editorial on 
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December 4, 1963, it urged the government to refuse Chou En-lai’s 
request. “Our addiction to meaningless protocol need not make us forget 
with what purpose the Chinese Prime Minister is to visit the U.A.R. We 
will be impressing no one with our great sense of diplomatic correctness 
by permitting Mr. Chou En-lai to overfly this country. ...” The editorial 
suggested that India should insist that Chou En-lai’s plane land at an 
Indian airport and be “examined.” This, of course, was an extreme atti- 
tude. Most Indian newspapers reported the permission without editorial 
comment, but not without highlighting the opposition attacks on the 
government on this score. 


Even before Chou En-lai commenced his African tour, Indian newspa- 
pers plunged into an appraisal of its aims and possible repercussions. An 
advance warning, supplied by Reuters, was prominently displayed in 
almost every Indian newspaper. It anticipated that the Chinese Prime 
Minister “will use the opportunity of the tour to project his government’s 
policies in the light of recent developments on the international scene, 
notably, the signing of the partial test ban treaty, the Sino-Soviet ideologi- 
cal dispute and the border dispute with India.” Both Reuters and AP in 
their despatches encouraged Indian newspapers to assume that the visit 
would probably be a failure, or at least not a resounding success. This set 
the tone for most Indian press comment on the visit towards the end of 
November and in early December. 


Writing in The Hindu (Madras) on November 25, K. Rangaswami 
tried to analyze the purpose of Chou En-lai’s African tour and its signiñ- 
cance for India. He was convinced that Chinese prestige had “declined” in 
Asia as a result of the aggression on India and the rift with the Soviet 
Union. The visits of Liu Shao-chi and Chen-yi to Southeast Asian 
countries in 1963 was by no means successful. Now Chou En-lai was 
going to Africa “to assess where China stood in the eyes of the countries 
of this region.” Rangaswami believed that China was “isolated” from the 
broad masses of Africa as a result of the subversive tactics employed at 
the Afro-Asian solidarity meetings at Moshi and Nicosia. He stressed 
African faith in non-alignment and peaceful co-existence, and said, “it 
would be interesting to watch what policies the Chinese Prime Minister 
would propound in his African tour.” Rangaswami presumed that Chou 
En-lai would try to win African support for a second Bandung-type con- 
ference of Afro-Asian countries as against a second. summit conference of 
non-aligned nations, which India favored; he would also “play on the 
national sentiments” of Africans and make an “outright attempt” to win 
them over by “loudly championing whatever cause is particularly dear to 
their heart.” 


With this somewhat dilatory assessment, the Hindustan Times was in 
broad agreement. It said in an editorial on November 30 that Chou’s main 
objective in Africa would be “to rig up another Afro-Asian forum to 
renew Chinese blandishments.” The Bandung-vs-Belgrade theme was taken 
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up by most Indian newspapers. Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), in an 
editorial on December 3 said that China had been “irked” by the joint 
UAR-Ceylon proposal for a second conference of non-aligned countries; 
she could “hardly be expected to take this diplomatic defeat lying down.” 
The Chinese Prime Minister had, therefore, taken upon himself the task of 
winning African opinion for a second Bandung-type conference by “per- 
sonal diplomacy.” 


Writing in The Statesman on December 6, Krishan Bhatia, its Political 
Correspondent, listed the three main purposes of the visit. Chou’s first 
endeavor would be to wean “President Nasser away from the position of 
solidarity with India” on the border question. Secondly, he would try to 
sell the idea of a second Bandung to President Nasser, and, thirdly, to 
support Nasser’s “political ambitions in west Asia and Africa.” A staff 
columnist of the Hindustan Times wrote on December 6 that Chou would 
try to sell his own version of the India-China conflict. Another major 
purpose would be to convince the African countries of the correctness of 
the Chinese stand in the ideological dispute with the Soviet Union. Patriot 
(December 6) linked Chou’s African tour with the Pakistan President 
Ayub Khan’s visit to Ceylon: both were aimed at “reducing the impact of 
non-alignment.” The Indian Express in an editorial on December 7 
described the tour as “an ambitious triple-motive diplomatic offensive,” 
tke three motives being to propagate the Peking line on the border dispute 
with India, a renewed campaign to impose a settlement of the dispute on 
India, and a concentrated diplomatic offensive to displace Soviet Russia as 
the major leftist influence in Africa. 


A few newspapers and columnists took a somewhat more sophisticated 
stand. NJN writing in the Times of India (December 9) said that the tour 
should not be regarded as “a propaganda threat to India.” It was the 
result of Chinese realization that international opinion was essential for a 
peaceful and negotiated settlement of the border dispute. NJN suggested 
that the Chinese Prime Minister would try to create a solid African opinion 
that the border dispute should be settled by negotiations between China 
and India even if China was not prepared to accept the Colombo Confer- 
ence proposals unconditionally. 

In his widely syndicated Political Diary, Durga Das wrote on December 
10 that the “obvious purpose” of Chou En-lai “is to woo Cairo and 
African opinion,” and, in doing so, damage India’s image and “isolate it 
from Afro-Asian nations.” China was trying to prove that “India is not 
anti-colonial and that indeed it is pro-west.” This might not be a difficult 
task for Chou En-lai, it was suggested. “African leaders who have visited 
India recently have gone back with the general impression that India is 
pro-west.... They allege that Indians are mentally subservient to the 
white people and that Europeans enjoy more respect and privilege in 
India today than they did even under the British regime.” 


Indian newspapers generally assumed that during his African tour Chou 
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En-lai would try to besmirch the image of India and isolate her from the 
African countries. His “thrust into Africa” was considered to be a calcu- 
lated move to win the race for African affections. Chitrasen, writing in the 
Hindustan Standard (Calcutta) on December 2, deplored that Nehru had 
so far visited only one African country and that, too, Nigeria. He called 
‘for “greater alertness” on the part of the Indian External Affairs Ministry 
about Africa and said: “It would be foolish if the Government of India 
takes the Chinese Prime Minister’s African tour lightly.” The Tribune 
(Ambala) in an editorial on December 5 said Chou En-lai would carry on 
anti-Indian propaganda in Africa. “It is not enough for us to wait and 
watch what the Chinese leaders would do in Africa.... Something has to 
be done fast not to permit the diplomatic initiative from passing into their 
hands.” The Indian Express on December 7 called for “common action by 
India, Soviet Russia and the West in the task of checkmating Peking’s 
sinister design in Africa. We cannot any more afford to be complacent.” 
The Times of India in an editorial on December 19 asked how India could 
counteract the effect of Chou’s African tour from the publicity point of 
view. There was a clear lack of interest in African countries in the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry, it was agreed, which was reflected in the manner in 
which ambassadorial appointments were made. The impression persisted 
that Foreign Service Officers who disliked their assignments could exert 
“an appropriate pressure in the right quarter” in order to be reassigned 
elsewhere. “Africa, West Asia and South East Asia are clearly regarded as 
undesirable stations to be avoided if possible, and, alternatively, to be 
tolerated until more glamorous posts can be obtained in the United States 
and Western Europe.” Along the same lines, Inder Malhotra in his Politi- 
cal Commentary in The Statesman on February 7 observed, “to say that 
India is losing to China the race for Africa would be utterly incorrect for 
the simple reason that hitherto India has not been in the running at all.” 

The actual news coverage of the tour was generally scanty, and loaded 
with interpretations. The Indian press began with the assumption that the 
tour would not be very successful. This line of thinking emanated from 
Nehru himself, At a meeting of the Parliamentary Consultative Committee 
for the External Affairs Ministry, the Prime Minister expressed the view 
that the African states were “less favorable” to China in 1963 than they 
had been a year earlier, and had begun “to grasp the Chinese policies in 
their proper perspective.” Nehru did not expect Chou En-lai’s visit “to do 
much harm to India.” The Prime Minister’s assessment was supported by 
K. S. Shelvankar in a despatch published in The Hindu on December 11. 
He said that the Chinese Premier’s African trip did not arouse much 
excitement in London. “In fact all the evidence suggests that Chinese 
propaganda has so far made very little impact on Africa.” This was 
particularly true with regard to the main points which concerned China 
most—the offensive against Moscow, the blatant rejection of the Colombo 
proposals and the move to convene another Bandung-type conference 
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under Chinese leadership. In these circumstances, Shelvankar hazarded, 
“it is not expected that Mr. Chou En-lai would find a warm reception or a 
sympathetic audience wherever he goes in Africa.” 


The Statesman’s Middle East correspondent, G. H. Jansen, in = curtain- 
raiser on Chou’s visit, published on December 14, wondered way Presi- 
dent Nasser had invited the Chinese leader to his country. “It is Cifficult to 
discern what profit the U.A.R. could hope to derive from it,” Jansen 
commented. Africa was the “main battlefield between Russia anc China,” 
ard Chou obviously wanted to demonstrate to Russia that Caina had 
friends in the non-aligned world. Jansen expected Chou to try to swing the 
U.A.R. from its position of support to India on the border conflit and to 
persuade President Nasser to support a second Bandung. He saic that the 
U.A.R. wanted “prestige and trade and aid out of this controversial visit.” 


The news despatches from international and Indian news ageacies and 
from special correspondents, conveyed the impression that the visit to 
Cairo was largely a failure. Press Trust of India in a Cairo report dated 
December 4 said that Chou “is not in good health,” a theme which was 
repeated by Shelvankar in The Hindu on December 29: “becavse of ill- 
health Mr. Chou had to cut short his two-month tour of Africa?’ Chou’s 
nose-bleeding at Aswan was played up. Jansen, however, gave a very 
different picture of Chou’s health. In a report published in The Statesman 
or: December 15, he said that on his arrival in Cairo Chou was looking 
“very fit and was very pink and white.” This despatch from Jansen is 
rather noteworthy. He suggested that the U.A.R. had invited Chaou “un- 
willingly ;” having thus got itself involved in a visit, it drew up a program 
which was “ridiculously inflated to fill up the full seven days.” And when 
the Chinese Prime Minister arrived in Cairo, he was met by Ali Sabry and 
not by President Nasser, “who has always met Mr. Nehru whenever he 
came here.” 


At the end of the Cairo visit, an official spokesman in New Delhi 
commented that “there is a definite sign to show that howeverrmuch Mr. 
Chou En-lai tried to shift the U.A.R. from its previous position in -egard to 
the Colombo proposals, he has not succeeded.” The press reaction to the 
Cairo visit now was, however, mixed. Some of the newspapers which had 
earlier resented Nasser’s invitation to Chou were pleased that the U.A.R. 
President had refused to yield on questions of vital interest -o India. 
Patriot (December 25), carried a despatch from its special correspondent 
saying that “India is happy” that President Nasser had “rebuffec” Chou’s 
attempt to persuade him to relax in his position that China must accept 
the Colombo proposals fully and unconditionally. The Hindustan Times on 
December 24 published a report saying that Nasser had “not only stood 
his ground” but had also confirmed his intention to go ahead with the 
second non-aligned conference for which he had issued a call. 


Other newspapers, however, were somewhat doubtful. Jansen who had 
earlier reported the “failure” of the Cairo visit, conceded in a despatch 
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published in The Statesman (December 23) that Chou En-lai had been 
able to secure “fairly substantial fringe benefits” in that joint communique 
on his talks with President Nasser. The Indian Express in an editorial on 
the following day observed that “President Nasser has already shown the 
way to making the Chinese leaders acceptable.... He has held open for 
‘Mr. Chou the floodgates of acceptance as an Asian hero.” The Times of 
India in an editorial on December 25, warned that “it would be 
dangerously self-deceptive to believe that Peking has gained nothing from 
the Cairo visit.” The National Herald on the same day observed that the 
joint communique “rehabilitates China, if not in Africa, at least in the 
U.A.R. and seeks to make the world forget that she is an aggressor and a 
threat to peace.” The communique made no contribution to the solution of 
the Sino-Indian border conflict; nor did the U.A.R. “serve the cause of 
peace or of truth” by allowing China to champion principles for which 
she cared little. “There should be no illusion in India. Many of our 
friends seem fragile and everyone seems to respect strength.” Prem 
Bhatia, writing in the Indian Express on December 27, exclaimed that 
President Nasser had given Chou “a flying start for the African odyssey.” 


In covering Chou’s visit to the nine other African countries, the general 
tendency was to play down the tour, highlight its “failure,” and cite real 
or supposed African lack of enthusiasm for his visit. The Times of India 
published on December 28 an interview given by the Foreign Minister of 
Ethiopia to its correspondent, D. P. MacMahon, under the headline 
“Chou’s Tour Does Not Bother The Africans.” The Frontier Times (Shil- 
long) on the following day printed an article by the British commentator, 
Guy Wint, with the headline “Little Success for Chinese Diplomacy in 
Africa.” This was echoed in The Hindu in an AP despatch on January 2 
under the headline “Chou’s Mission Proves a Failure; Little Prospect of 
Winning Africa.” The despatch, with a Rabaat dateline, suggested that the . 
“only tangible result” of the visit was the promise of recognition of China 
by Tunisia. Chou also found that his much publicized tour caused only a 
little excitement in Africa. “There was no obvious crowd enthusiasm or 
even much curiosity for the Chinese Premier on his tour from Cairo to 
Rabaat.” Patriot, on January 4, announced on the authority of its Paris 
correspondent that Chou En-lai “has gained little in his African tour.” 
The Hindustan Times on January 10 published an AP despatch from 
Tunis under the headline “Tunisian Groups Ignore the Visiting Chinese 
Premier.” The report said that “only a handful of Tunisian officials” 
waited at the airport to receive Chou. “The reception was by far the 
coolest of any African country Mr. Chou has visited so far on his tour.” 

Indian papers played up President Bourguiba’s speech at the state ban- 
quet in which he criticized China’s failure to sign the Moscow Test Ban 
Treaty as well as Chinese aggression against India. The Times of India 
(January 12) published a summary of the speech, and commented: “Mr. 
Bourguiba bluntly told his guests, Tunisia will back Chinese entry into the 
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United Nations but did not approve of all its policies. Before a stunned 
Chou, the Foreign Minister, Marshal Chen-yi, and two thousand invited 
guests, Mr. Bourguiba mentioned China’s desire to spread revolution in 
Africa, its refusal to sign the nuclear test ban treaty, and the attack on 
India.” Bourguiba’s speech was editorially commented upon by several 
newspapers. The Amrita Bazar Patrika (January 14) said that in spite of 
his “diplomatic skill,” supplemented by his “notorious personal charm,” 
Chou’s tour “did not yield the expected dividends.” President Nasser, his 
first African host, “proved a very hard nut to crack and now President 
Bourguiba has publicly mentioned in a formal banquet speech Tunisia’s 
differences with the Chinese point of view on a wide range of issues. His 
mission suffered a setback at the very initial stage.” 


The National Herald took a somewhat more cautious view of the Tunis 
episode but praised Bourguiba’s “plain speaking.” After analyzing the 
objectives of the tour, the paper surmised: “On the whole the Chinese 
Premier’s gains may not be impressive. But they will not be negligible 
either.” Similarly, the Times of India on February 3 played up Emperor 
Haile Selassie’s implied criticism of China’s refusal to sign the Moscow 
Test Ban Treaty. Interestingly, this was done in a despatch from the 
newspaper’s Hong Kong correspondent, Sudhakar Bhat, who described the 
imperial oration as Chou’s “second direct rebuff” in his African tour. 

The cancellation of Chou’s east African invitations was prominently 
displayed. Typical headlines were: “Chou Runs Short of Hosts” (Hindu- 
stan Times) and “Chou’s Hasty Retreat from Africa” (The Statesman), 
beth on February 2. Typical comments were that it was a “clear setback” 
in Chou’s African mission (The Hindu, February 4) and that it “more 
than robbed the tour of a grand finale” making China “open to the charge 
of permitting subversion in the newly independent countries” (The States- 
man, February 7). 


As Chou was about to return to Peking, the Indian government and the 
press apparently attempted a more objective and sophisticated assessment 
of his African tour. This had become all the more necessary because Chou 
was soon to embark upon a journey to Pakistan and Ceylon. In their final 
verdict on the African mission, newspapers seemed to be almost equally 
divided. The government, which had derived much public comfort from 
the communiques issued in Cairo and Tunis, drew less from those that 


followed. 


The Sunday Standard reported on February 2 that the External Affairs 
Ministry was assessing the results of the tour with specific reference to the 
Sino-Indian border dispute. “During his talks with the African leaders, 
the Chinese Premier sold the line that even without China accepting the 
Colombo proposals of the six non-aligned powers, India should come to 
the conference table. It is, however, regarded here [New Delhi] that in the 
joint communiques issued in some of the capitals of the African countries 
visited by Mr. Chou En-lai, there were references which would show that 
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China was not at all responsible for the border conflict with India. Mali 
and Ghana particularly seemed to have accepted the Chinese position 
without differentiating between the aggressor and the victim. This cannot 
be considered friendly to India. Surprise is also caused by the joint 
communique issued after Mr. Chou’s visit to the Sudan.” This com- 
munique implied Sudanese acceptance of the Chinese claim that the border 
situation had improved as a result of measures taken by China. The 
Sunday Standard report said, “it is obvious that the Indian point of view 
has gone by default. It failed even in a country like the Sudan which is 
friendly to India.” This was about the nearest any newsman could come to 
report an official admission that even on such a vital matter as the border 
conflict, Chou had been able to win a solid measure of African under- 
standing of the Chinese viewpoint. 


In the final judgment, however, some newspapers only confirmed their 
earlier verdict of the tour’s failure. “Chou’s Fifty-Day African Tour Fails 
to Click” was the headline splashed across the Indian Express on Febru- 
ary 7, although the “story,” from Harish Chandola, its Cairo correspond- 
ent, was not too categorical. The tour “has not failed,” Chandola said, 
“although he did not create great enthusiasm for China in this continent.” 
The Tribune conceded “partial success;” in an editorial on February 8, it 
said that Chou had been able “to create a new image of China as a 
powerful leader of nations, but he failed to rouse much support for 
another Bandung conference.” The Hindustan Times (February 9) 
differed, and said that Chou had managed to scrape up “considerable 
support” for a second Bandung conference. The Times of India which, in 
its editorials and in the weekly notes by its editor, NJN, consistently 
warned the government of the unusual importance of Chouw’s African 
journey, carried a report from Washington on February 6 suggesting that 
the tour was “mediocre at the most.” The Mail printed a special article on 
February 1 in which the writer made this rhetorical observation: “Never 
before in the history of nations had the Prime Minister of any country 
spent so long on a project so ambiguous and accomplished so little” as 
did Chou En-lai. 

Other newspapers, however, estimated the results of the tour differently. 
K. Rangaswami’s assessment in The Hindu on February 4 conceded con- 
siderable success to the Chinese leader. “If the true purpose of Premier 
Chou En-lai’s tour of African countries is to establish that China does not 
stand isolated in the world, the Chinese leader will claim to have achieved 
significant success. He has not hesitated to placate the new independent 
nations by being all things to all men without abandoning his govern- 
ment’s basic position. His theory of self-dependence was construed to 
impress upon the African countries that China was the best example of a 
self-made power. ... He did not hesitate to secure points at the expense of 
India and the Soviet Union.” 


In his Political Commentary in The Statesman on February 7, Inder 
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Malhotra found that “Mr. Chou’s intensive effort to cultivate Africa has 
not been fruitless.... From India’s point of view, the most important 
among the end-results is the confusion it has succeeded in creating in 
Africa about China’s unabashed aggression against India as well as about 
the boundary dispute between the two countries....” The Assam Tribune 
in an editorial on January 30 said that the tour “is already beginning to 
pay dividends.” Chou had succeeded in repairing the damage caused to 
the image of China by the aggression against India; he had also 
registered “some success” in preparing the ground for a second Bandung 
canference. 


In covering the Chinese Prime Minister’s African journey and interpret- 
ing its significance, Indian newspapers suffered under certain built-in 
handicaps. Only three Indian papers have special correspondents in 
Africa, and none of these was detailed to cover the entire tour. Nor was 
special coverage arranged by the Press Trust of India. Indian newspapers 
hed, therefore, to rely mostly on British and American news agencies 
whereas major newspapers and magazines in Britain, France and the 
United States had their own reporters and analysts working on the tour. 
No Indian newspaper has a China expert on its staff. There has been little 
study of Chinese affairs in India. Since the emergency the importation of 
Chinese documents has been banned. No Indian newspaper is free to 
publish even major Chinese pronouncements unless these are “cleared” 
through the established news agencies. 

As this survey has shown, actual coverage of the tour was, on the 
whole, extremely scanty; not a single of the ten communiques issued in 
the capitals visited by the Chinese Prime Minister was printed in full in 
the Indian press. Some of Chou’s major pronouncements were omitted. 
His press conferences were mercilessly summarized and sometimes 
distorted in the process. His interviews with foreign correspondents, 
including the important one with Edgar Snow, were not reported at all. 
This news blackout was carried to an absurd limit when Chou came to 
Pakistan and Ceylon. His important press conference in Dacca, capital of 
East Pakistan, was carried in Calcutta newspapers in about half a column 
with a Tokyo dateline! Chou’s interviews with the Associated Press of 
Pakistan in Dacca and with a group of Japanese newspapermen in 
Colombo were not reported in the Indian press at all. 


In analyzing and interpreting the meaning of Chou’s African mission, 
Indian editorialists and commentators had to rely mostly on Western 
newspapers and journals. As a result, a tendency to echo Western inter- 
pretations was clearly noticeable; this, in itself, should be an interesting 
and revealing study of Indian newspaper-writing. As there are few Indian 
experts on contemporary China, articles by Western analysts found gener 
ous space in the dailies and weeklies. No newspaper attempted to analyze 
the art and style of Chou’s personal diplomacy; nor was there any serious 
effort to compare and contrast Chinese and Indian approaches to Africa. 
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Occasionally, however, news agency despatches listed impressive facts of 
the Chinese presence on the African continent, but these were seldom 
editorially taken up to remonstrate with the Indian authorities about the 
inadequacy of India’s physical relations with Africa. The Indian reaction 
to the African safari of the Chinese Premier was dictated by the propin- 
quity of the Chinese threat to the country’s integrity and influence. As 


soon as the visit was over, the newspapers, cramped by a severely rationed 
- quota of newsprint, turned once again to other events and themes. 





CHANAKYA SEN is the pen-name of an Indian student of Chinese affairs who has 
published two books dealing with Sino-Indian relations and has forthcoming another 
work entitled How To Co-Exist With China? 


A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE WARTIME WRITINGS OF 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND MAO TSE-TUNG* 


CHARLES R. STEVENS 


Despite the vows of national unity which characterized the early 
phases of the Anti-Japanese War in China, by 1942 the Kuomintang and 
the Communists were re-opening their long competition for the political 
support of the Chinese people. In this competition, propaganda was 
haavily involved. The purpose of this study is to analyze through content 
analysis representative samplings of the propaganda output of both sides. 
The differences discerned in the propaganda of both parties might lead to 
a better understanding as to why the Kuomintang was ultimately rejected 
and why a significant element of the Chinese people initially welcomed 
Communist victory. 

Works by Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung have been used here to 
represent Kuomintang and Communist propaganda efforts respectively. It 
was felt that the writings chosen for the analysis should be those 
considered most familiar and typical of the two men by the audience to 
which they addressed themselves (the Chinese people). It was important, 
moreover, that the writings come from the same general time period, and 
that they precede the chaotic closing years of the Kuomintang era. 

Ching’s Destiny was selected as the work by Chiang Kai-shek to be 
analyzed. The English edition used was the first published by Roy 
Publishers in New York in 1947, It contains 209 pages or approximately 
69,000 words. The Chinese people were certainly familiar with this work. 
It was required reading in many Chinese schools and synopses in one 
fcrm or another were probably known by all politically conscious Chinese. 
The writing was begun in November 1942 and continued up to its first 
publication in March 1943. China’s Destiny can be considered representa- 
tive of the propaganda output of Chiang, and is probably his most famous 
work. 

The problem of choosing a selection from Mao’s writings was more 
difficult. The time of writing seemed most crucial to the choice, and it was 
finally decided to take writings by Mao from the same period as that of 
China’s Destiny. Using the English edition of his Selected Works, Volume 
Four (published by International Publishers in 1956), it was possible to 
select those propaganda pieces written from November 1942 through April 
1945; this included approximately 69,000 words and 177 pages of Volume 
Four up to the middle of the essay “On Coalition Government.” The 
analysis covered pages 104-28] in Volume Four. The writings selected 


*This paper was prepared for a seminar on Chinese Communism headed by Professor 
Glenn D. Paige, Princeton University. 
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were as familiar to the Chinese people as any of Mao’s writings of the war 
era, and they include several well-known essays. Most important, the time 
period of the writing corresponds as nearly as possible to that of China’s 
Destiny. If the appropriateness of selecting some of Mao’s later essays is 
questioned, it can be pointed out that throughout World War II, China’s 
Destiny was continually re-emphasized as the most important propaganda 
effort of the Kuomintang leadership. 

Content Categories: Initially twenty-three names, programs, and values 
were selected for purpose of the analysis. The object was to tabulate the 
number of times each of these names, programs, and values occurred in 
the texts under examination. The undefined list and the symbols used to 
identify each of them in the analysis took the following form: 


Culture 


1. Harmony (H) 
2. Struggle (S) 
3. Chinese uniqueness or distinctiveness (CU) 


Politics 


4. New Democracy (CD) 
5. Kuomintang program (KD) 
6. Anti-Western democracy (-WD) 
7. Democracy (the word) (D) 
8. Reform corruption (RC) 
9. Coalition government (CG) 
10. Mao Tse-tung (MT) 
11. Chiang Kai-shek (CK) 
12. Communism, Communists, or Communist Party (C) 
13. Kuomintang (K) 
14. Undesirable epithets or adjectives (E) 


Economics 


15. Land reform (LR) 
16. Betterment of condition of the urban worker (UW) 
17. Promised economic relief (ER) 


International Relations 


18. Favorable mention of Soviet Union (-+-SU) 
19. Unfavorable mention of Soviet Union (-SU) 
20. Anti-Western imperialism (—W1) 

21. Anti-Japanese statements (J) 
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History 


22. Sun Yat-sen (SY) 
23. May Fourth Movement (M4) 


The appendix to this article will define many of these terms in greater 
detail. A word might be said here as to why they were chosen. The 
categories harmony, struggle, and Chinese uniqueness were all included in 
order to check on the positions of Chiang and Mao with regard to 
important Chinese cultural values. The concept of harmony had to be 
altered—many will argue beyond recognition—in order to make it more 
suitable for content analysis. It acquired the meaning of unity or anti- 
struggle, and it lost its more elaborate, traditional Confucian meaning. 
The word struggle refers to the Marxist use of that term, and the concept 
of Chinese uniqueness reflects traditional Chinese concern with cultural 
distinctiveness. 

The categories New Democracy, Kuomintang program,! anti-Western 
democracy, reform corruption, coalition government, land reform, better- 
ment of the condition of the urban worker, and promised economic relief 
are intended to indicate the stressed components in the domestic political 
and economic programs of Chiang and Mao. 

The categories Mao Tse-tung, Chiang Kai-shek, Communism, Kuomin- 
tang, and undesirable epithets or adjectives were included to check on the 
extent and nature of the attack of either of the two men upon the other. It 
was also hoped that these categories would help reflect the concern of each 
with the problems of his own status and party. 

The categories favorable mention of the Soviet Union, unfavorable men- 
tion of the Soviet Union, anti-Western imperialism, and anti-Japanese 
statements were established to determine the propaganda opinions of both 
men in important areas of international relations. 

Finally, the categories democracy, Sun Yat-sen, and May Fourth were 
included to examine the talismanic emphases of both writers. These are 
terms which in the Chinese context appear good in themselves, and it 
would be interesting to see how often each writer mentions them in the 
hope that a little of their popularity will rub off on his own writings. 

The next problem was one of defining the terms selected for the content 
aralysis. If they were to be recognized each time they occurred in the 
texts, they had to be well defined. The final definitions are available in 
the appendix of this article. The actual analysis itself was done by one 


iNear the beginning of the analysis of China’s Destiny it became apparent that 
Chiang’s writing lacked practical political content. In order to detect this lack, the 
category Kuomintang program was introduced. This category was meant to include 
any domestic program or policy that Chiang openly espoused for the Kuomintang. If 
the domestic program or policy was expressed also by another category, it was 
counted twice, once under Kuomintang program and once under the other category. 
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person, and the definitions had to be specific enough to guarantee that the 
subjectivity of the analyst would not intrude upon the accuracy of the 
study. 

Weighting: After defining the categories to be used in the content anal- 
ysis, it was necessary to decide what value would be given to each 
category when it occurred in the texts. It was decided that each time one 
of the categories merely occurred, it should be counted as one unit in the 
final tabulation of all the particular mentions of that category. If special 
emphasis was put on the category in question, it was to receive three units. 
If it formed part of a sub-heading in the text it was to receive five 
units. In Mao’s work an essay title including a particular category gave 
that category eight units, and in Chiang’s work inclusion in a chapter title 
or a book title gave the category fifteen units. A “unit” is the term used to 
designate the equivalent of one mention of a category in the text. 

In the list of categories above, the symbols next to each category were 
used to indicate in the margin of the text the occurrence of one or more 
units of a particular category. The following example is typical of the 
content analysis carried out in both texts. 

Adapting themselves to the Japanese imperialists J 
demand of ‘attacking the Communists and tempting the C 
Kuomintang’, the defeatists and capitulators within K, E, E 
the Kuomintang have all along advocated capitulation.2 K 
The symbols in the margins of the texts were counted for each category, 
and a list of the number of units for each category was thus obtained for 
both texts. For example, it was found that anti-Western imperialism had a 
total of 781 units in China’s Destiny. After the analysis was completed, it 
was possible to form a list showing the precise emphasis each man placed 
on each program, value, or attitude.® 

Sources of Error: Content analysis as attempted by this study is 
definitely prone to certain types of error. First of all, to do a fully 
adequate content analysis, a team is required to analyze the texts and 
check their results one against the other. The author was the sole analyst 
for this study, and some subjectivity was bound to intrude. This subjectiv- 
ity was minimized, it is hoped, by strict adherence to the category defini- 
tions. There was also the possibility of statistical error. When certain 
symbols ran into the hundreds and were randomly scattered up and down 
the margins, some mistakes in counting were bound to occur. With any of 
the categories having units totalling over 100, a leeway of 10 units should 
be allowed on either side of the stated number for statistical errors. Thus, 


2Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works: Vol. IV (New York: International Publishers, 
1956), p. 133. 

3The methodology employed for this study follows that of Ralph K. White, “Value 
Analysis: A Quantitative Method for describing Qualitative Data,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, XIX, pp. 351-358; and Ralph K. White, “Hitler, Roosevelt, and the Nature 
of War Propaganda,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIV, pp. 157-174. 
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when it comes time to rank the categories in terms of their units, it should 
be remembered that any two which are no more than 20 units apart are too 
close to determine the true priority of one category over the other. Also, 
the number of words analyzed (69,000) is approximate, based on an 
approximate average of words per page. None of these sources of error, 
however, should invalidate the basic findings of the study. 

Findings: Table One, which follows, lists the findings of the analysis. 
An asterisk is placed next to the column of the man who most emphasized 
each category. 


TABLE ONE—THE NUMBER or Untts Eacu CATEGORY RECEIVED 
Number of Units 


Category Chiang Mao 
1. Harmony * 718 207 
2. Struggle 2 * 420 
3. Chinese uniqueness l * 66l 158 
4. New Democracy 0 * 95 
5. Kuomintang program * 765 23 
6. Anti-Western democracy * 32 3 
7. Democracy (the word) 27 * 178 
8. Reform corruption 6 * 35 
9. Coalition government 6 * 81 

10. Mao Tse-tung QO * 74 

11. Chiang Kai-shek 76 * 137 

12. Communism, Communists, etc. 60 * 1677 

13. Kuomintang 226 * 612 

14. Undesirable epithets or adjectives 9 * 96 

15. Land reform 2 = OL 

16. Betterment of urban worker l g 7 

17. Promised economic relief 55 * 114 

18. Favorable mention of Soviet Union 10 = 75 

19. Unfavorable mention of Soviet Union . 1 0 

20. Anti-Western imperialism * 781 25 

21. Anti-Japanese statements 392 * 600 

22. Sun Yat-sen * 131 25 

23. May Fourth an 3 0 

TOTAL UNITS 3964 4399 


Immediately unfavorable mention of the Soviet Union and May Fourth 
can be discarded because they were not significant categories. It is also 
apparent that Mao emphasized more of the categories than Chiang. 
Excluding unfavorable mention of the Soviet Union and May Fourth from 
the list leaves Chiang with more units in six of the categories while Mao 
has more units in fifteen. Mao has 435 (11%) more units than Chiang. 
The results are even more interesting if one breaks them down into 
areas which would probably have appealed to the Chinese people during 
tae 1942-1945 period. The list offers three possible appeals: nationalism, 
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political progressivism, and economic improvement. These appeals encom- 
pass the following categories: 


Nationalism 

1. Harmony (in the sense of the unity of all Chinese) 

2. Chinese uniqueness 

3. Anti-Western imperialism Chiang - 2552 units 
4, Anti-Japanese statements Mao  - 990 units 
Political Progressivism 

I. New Democracy (its vagueness made it seem progressive) 
2. Democracy (the word) 


3. Reform corruption Chiang - 164 units 
4, Sun Yat-sen Mao - 333 units 
Economic Improvement 


l. Reform corruption 

2. Land reform 

3. Betterment of the urban worker Chiang - 64 units 
4, Promised economic relief Mao - 213 units 


By adding up the units of both men for each of these groupings, it is easy 
to see that Chiang surpasses Mao in his emphasis on nationalism but is, in 
turn, surpassed by Mao in the groupings entitled political progressivism 
and economic improvement. | 

The implications of this particular comparison are interesting. After 
1945, when the Anti-Japanese War had ended, one could expect that there 
would be a demand in China for political progressivism and economic 
improvement. Nationalism would lose some of its appeal relative to the 
other two. Indeed, Chiang’s fall may have been caused by his inability to 
appeal to the Chinese people with anything besides nationalism. Mao’s 
more balanced propaganda in 1942-1945 promised greater flexibility in 
appealing to the political and economic wants of the postwar world. 

Even in the area of nationalism Mao seemed to pick out more deserving 
targets for his nationalistic statements than Chiang. The latter, writing in 
1942-1943 when the war in China had reached its nadir, did not feel 
overly friendly to his Allies who, he felt, had deserted him in their 
decision to place primary military emphasis on the European theater. 
Despite the new equal treaties, he continually criticizes past examples of 
European imperialism which led to China’s “national humiliation.” Thus 
he expends 781 emphasis units in attacking Western imperialism. Mao, on 
the other hand, mentions Western imperialism only 25 times in his 
writings. The more immediate danger, Japanese imperialism, is awarded 
only 392 emphasis units by Chiang while Mao attacks the Japanese with 
600 emphasis units. Thus even in the area of nationalism Chiang’s concen- 
tration on Western imperialism and his neglect of Japanese aggression 
seems highly inappropriate. 

Table One also indicates another characteristic of Mao’s writing, his 
tendency to concentrate on his own problems and the problems of his 
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party. Mao has given Communism 1677 units (38.12%) of all his units. 
His concern with his own problems and above all with the practical 
problems of the Communist-held areas, such as organization, production, 
and defense, gives his writings a different tone from the more philosophic 
and abstract orientation of China’s Destiny. Mao is often concerned with 
the problem at hand. Even in his attempts at Communist theory, he is still 
continually relating that theory to Chinese reality, still trying to determine 
how his theory will have practical results. 

Table Two illustrates the priorities in which each man placed the 
categories tested in the content analysis. Included along with the number 
oz emphasis units for each category is the percentage each category repre- 
sents in the total units of each man. l 


TABLE TwWo—INDIVIDUAL PRIORITY CATEGORIES AND % OF TOTAL UNITS 


Chiang Mao 
No. Category Units % No. Category Units % 
1. Anti-Western 781 19.69 1. Communism 1677 38.13 
imperialism 
2. Kuomintang 765 19.29 2. Kuomintang 612 13.91 
program 
3. Harmony 718 18.10 3. Anti-Japanese 600 13.64 
statements 
4, Chinese 661 1667 4. Harmony 207 4.71 
uniqueness 
5. Anti-Japanese 392 9.88 5. Democracy 178 4.05 
statements 
6. Kuomintang 226 5.70 6. Chinese 158 3.59 
uniqueness 
7. Sun Yat-sen 131 3.30 7% Chiang Kai-shek 137 3.11 
8. Chiang Kai-shek 76 1.92 8. Struggle 120 2.73 
nnn 9. Economic relief 114 2.59 
nA Communism 60 15l 10. Undesirable 96 2.21 


Economic relief 55 1.39 epithets or adj. 


ll. New Democracy 95 2.16 
ll. Anti-Western 32 Ol 


democracy 12. Coalition govt. 81 1.81 
12.. Democracy 27 68 13. Favorable Soviet 75 1.70 
13. Favorable Soviet 10 25 Union 

Union 14. Mao Tse-t 74 1.68 
14. Undesirable 9 23 a 


epithets or adj. 


15. Reform cor- 6 15 15. Land reform o7 1.30 
ruption 
15. Coalition govt. 6 .15 16. Reform 35  .80 
corruption 
16. May Fourth 3 .08 17. Anti-Western 25 .57 


imperialism 
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17. Struggle 2 .05 17. Sun Yat-sen 25 ol 
17. Land reform 2 .05 18. Kuomintang 23. 452 
program 
18. Urban worker l .03 19. Urban worker T.16 
18. Unfavorable Soviet 1 .03 20. Anti-Western 3 07 
Union democracy 
19. New Democracy 21. Unfavorable NOT MENTIONED 
NOT MENTIONED Soviet Union 
19. Mao Tse-tung 21. May Fourth NOT MENTIONED 


NOT MENTIONED 


The two horizontal lines in Table Two indicate the points below which all 
categories average less than one mention per 1000 words in the texts. If 
we arbitrarily accept this line as the end of the point of frequent mention, 
it becomes apparent that Chiang frequently mentions eight of the 
categories in question while Mao mentions fourteen. If the appeals of 
nationalism, political progressivism, and economic improvement as 
defined above are considered, it becomes apparent that Chiang, aside from 
his reliance on nationalism, fails to mention any category encompassed in 
the political and economic groupings except for Sun Yat-sen. Mao, on the 
other hand, manages to mention frequently three of the four components 
of nationalism, plus democracy, economic relief, and New Democracy. 
The eight frequently mentioned categories of Chiang contain 94.55% of 
all his units. Only 5.5% of his units are left to stress categories 
encompassed by the areas of political progressivism and economic 
improvement, and at least one half of this percentage is used on other 
categories. The fourteen frequently mentioned categories of Mao contain 
96.01% of all his units. Three of the remaining 4% are used on the high 
appeal groups listed above. 

Table Two also helps to illustrate what might be called the strategy of 
attack propaganda. Attack propaganda can be defined as a type of propa- 
ganda which tries to injure the political opponent as much as possible by 
direct attacks. The most obvious forms of this propaganda are direct 
personal attacks on the political opponent and his party and the hurling of 
undesirable epithets and adjectives at one’s opponent and his party. These 
are represented in the tables under the following categories: 


Attack Propaganda Weapons 


Chiang Units Mao Units 
l. Mao Tse-tung O 1. Chiang Kai-shek 137 
2. Communism 60 2. Kuomintang 612 
3. Undesirable epithets 3. Undesirable epithets 
or adjectives 9 or adjectives 96 
TOTAL UNITS 69 TOTAL UNITS 845 


It becomes apparent quickly that Mao is using the weapons of attack 
propaganda much more than Chiang. Chiang never mentions his opponent 
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by name, mentions his opponent’s party less than one mention per one 
thousand words, and uses comparatively few undesirable epithets or adjec- 
tives to attack his opponent. Mao, on the other hand, mentions his 
opponent by name (never favorably) on an average of two times per one 
thousand words, mentions his opponent’s party (never favorably) almost 
at the rate of one time per one hundred words, and directs ninety-six 
undesirable epithets or adjectives either at Chiang or at the Kuomintang, 
more than ten times as frequently as Chiang reciprocates. As his main 
defense, Chiang attempts to ignore his opponent. It might be pointed out 
that fifty-four of Chiang’s sixty references to Communism occur in 
Chapters Four and Seven of China’s Destiny. The other six and one half 
chapters contain only six references to this category. Mao’s references to 
the Kuomintang are scattered more or less evenly throughout his writings. 
It is to be noted that Mao often defends himself against Kuomintang 
propaganda attacks but Chiang never bothers to answer the charges 
leveled against him by the Communists. 

Table Two also indicates the high priority that Chiang assigns to the 
Kuomintang program category. From the table it becomes apparent that 
Chiang employs a large number of words talking about a Kuomintang 
domestic program which does not include popular measures such as a land 
reform, economic relief, democracy, reform of corruption, and aid to 
urban workers. Chiang gives a total of 765 emphasis units to the nebulous 
category, Kuomintang program, and only 91 units to the popular cate- 
gories mentioned above. Each popular measure advocated was counted 
twice, once as a unit of Kuomintang program and once as a unit of the 
specific category to which it belonged. The popular categories accounted 
for only about 12% of the Kuomintang program. The rest of the program 
must have seemed irrelevant to those concerned with the practical 
problems of the Chinese people. 

The priority given by the two men to the economic betterment of the 
urban worker is also interesting. Chiang places this need at the bottom of 
his list, and Mao places it near the bottom. Perhaps Chiang’s ranking is 
not too surprising considering his increasingly conservative outlook, but 
Mao is supposed to be a Communist with his roots firmly embedded, like 
all good Communists, in the urban proletariat. Mao’s tendency to ignore 
the urban worker emphasizes his peculiar position in the Communist 
movement as a rural revolutionary. 

Before going on to the last table, it might be pointed out that both men 
view the Soviet Union favorably. Chiang makes ten pro-Soviet statements 
with only one anti-Soviet statement, and Mao makes seventy-four pro- 
Soviet statements. Chiang was probably seeking to maintain his wartime 
Soviet support, and Mao as a Chinese Communist, did not have as strong 
an external orientation toward the Soviet Union as might have been 
expected, possibly because Russian leadership had previously rejected him, 
and because he wanted to avoid the appearance of too close an association 
with a foreign party. 
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The last table, Table Three, gives the common priority of the two men 
for all the categories which both have mentioned. 


TABLE THREE—lI He COMMON PRIORITY 


Harmony 3 4, 
Anti-Japanese statements 5 3 
Kuomintang 6 2 
Chinese uniqueness 4 6 
Communism 9 1 
Chiang Kai-shek 8 T 
Democracy 12 5 
Anti-Western imperialism 1 17 
Economic relief 10 9 
Kuomintang program 2 18 
Sun Yat-sen 7 17 
Undesirable epithets or adjectives 14, 10 
Struggle 17 8 
Favorable Soviet Union 13 13 
Coalition government 15 12 
Anti-Western democracy Il 20 
Reform corruption 15 16 
Land reform 17 15 
Urban worker 18 19 


It is interesting that both men most agree on a high priority for harmony. 
This is especially surprising in Mao’s case. Table Two pointed out that 
Mao ranked harmony in fourth place on his priority scale with 207 
emphasis units while that honored Communist doctrine struggle was given 
eighth place with 120 emphasis units. The easiest explanation for the 
apparent “revisionism” implied here is that this was the time of Mao’s 
drive for a coalition government. Emphasis was placed in many of his 
essays on cooperation between the Communists and other anti-Japanese 
and anti-fascist forces. Since most of his references to harmony were of 
this nature, its priority over struggle does not seem too strange. The high 
common priority for anti-Japanese statements reflects the burning nature 
of this issue. Mention of the Kuomintang is near the top of both men’s 
lists, but they naturally talk about that party in greatly contrasting terms. 
Conclusion: An examination of the differing propaganda emphases in 
the writings of Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung during the 1942 to 
1945 period can possibly be of assistance in understanding the political 
factors which eventually caused a collapse of Kuomintang power on main- 
land China. It seems likely that the content of Kuomintang propaganda 
was a contributing factor to the party’s loss of popular support among the 
Chinese people. This was especially true since the Communists offered a 
more appealing alternative government. In themselves, these are not 
startling facts, and much needs to be added to any complete explanation 
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of Communist victory. Content analysis, however, even if it is not 
technically elaborate, can provide a useful test of the “obvious” and can 
open up new dimensions of understanding in political communications. It 
can bring greater precision and clarity to certain types of political science 
research, thereby rendering a basic service to the discipline at this stage in 
its development. j 
APPENDIX 
Definitions of the Categories 
1. Harmony 

a) Any implication that open, intra-social struggles should not 
arise. 

b) The statement that men should settle their differences through 
consensus, always maintaining outward unity. 

c) A statement that one man or group of men in Chinese society 
should never come into conflict with another man or group of men 
because conflict can be avoided if all men merely follow the wisdom of the 
ancient sages. 

d) Any mention of harmony with approval. 

e) Any mention of conflict or struggle with disapproval. 

f) Any call for the unity of all Chinese or for the unity of some or 
all of the world’s peoples or nations. 


2. Struggle 

a) Any implication that intra-social struggles should arise for the 
benefit of the society and/or the person or persons involved in the 
struggles. 

b) The statement that men are benefited by struggle because 
struggle between men or between ideas help select the best and most 
worthy men and ideas to guide China or mankind after the struggle is 
over. 

c) A statement that conflict and struggle between men, between 
groups of men, and/or between ideas of men is part of the inevitable flow 
of history. 

d) Any mention of struggle or conflict with approval. 

e) Any mention of harmony or unity with disapproval. 

Í) Any call for conflict between Chinese or between some or all of 
the world’s peoples or groups of people. 

g) This definition excludes struggle with the Japanese, with West- 
ern imperialism, or with peoples in Chinese history prior to 1942. 

3. Chinese uniqueness 

a) Any implication that Chinese civilization (history, culture, pol- 
itics, economics, etc.) is, was, or will be better than or distinctive from 
the civilization of any other people or nation or all other peoples or 
nations. 


4, New Democracy 
a) Any mention of the need for an intermediary period between 
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contemporary Chinese society and “socialism” (the complete nationaliza- 
tion of all means of production, the sole dictatorship of the proletariat, 
etc.) when there will be a joint dictatorship of the Communist Party, as 
the representative of the workers and peasants, and the “national” bour- 
geoisie made up of small capitalists and merchants (excluding the 
wealthier elements of the contemporary bourgeoisie). 

b) Any mention of specific forms (cultural, political, economic, 
etc.) that life will take during this period in China’s history. 


5. Kuomintang program 
a) Any domestic programs or policies that the Kuomintang leader- 
ship and Chiang openly espouse. 
b) Insulting or detrimental domestic policies attributed by Mao to 
Chiang are not included in this category. 


6. Anti-Western democracy 
a) Any statement that claims that democracy in any of the forms 
practiced in the United States, in Great Britain, or in pre-1939 France can 
never be a suitable form of government for China. 


7. Democracy (the word) 
a) Any time the word democracy or one of its derivatives is 
mentioned in the texts it will be counted as one unit. 


8. Reform corruption 
a) Any implication that Chinese government officials often accept 
goods and/or services in return for or as a direct result of the misuse of 
their government powers. 


9. Coalition government 
a) Any mention of the existence, the possibility, the probability 
and/or the desirability of a coalition government in any form between the 
Kuomintang or any part of the Kuomintang and the Communists. 
10. Mao Tse-tung 
a) Direct mention. 
b) Pronouns and titles are included in this definition. 


ll. Chiang Kai-shek 
a) Direct mention. 
b) Pronouns and titles are included in this definition. 


12. Communism, Communists, and the Communist Party 
a) Any direct mention of the words Communism, Communist, 
Communist Party and their derivatives and any pronouns or titles (com- 
rade) that refer to these words. 
b) Organizations like the Red Army are not included unless they 
contain the word Communist or a derivative in their names. 
c) The term “liberated areas” is included. 


13. Kuomintang 
a) Any direct mention of the word Kuomintang. 
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b) Pronouns and titles referring directly to the Kuomintang are 
included in this definition. 

c) Predecessors formed before 1910 are also included in this 
category. 

d) Any mention of the Nationalist or Kuomintang Government is 
included in the definition. i 


14. Undesirable epithets or adjectives 
a) Any undesirable epithet or adjective (such as reactionary, 
defeatist, capitulator, bandit, fascist, etc.) used by one man when referring 
to the other or to the other’s party or movement. 


15. Land reform 

a) Any implication that the redistribution of land either is 
desirable or will be carried out. 

b) Any implication that the contemporary land tenure system (at 
time of writing) in the countryside is either not desirable or not 
permanent. 

c) Any mention of the past, present, or future confiscation of large 
landholdings and/or the reduction of rents and farm loan interest. 

d) Any implication that the confiscation of large landholdings and 
the reduction of farm loan interest are desirable. 


16. Betterment of the condition of the urban worker 
a) Any implication that the economic condition of the urban 
worker is either not desirable(too low) or is not permanent. 
b) Any mention of specific, desirable, or planned measures in the 
future which have as their expressed purpose the betterment of the 
economic condition of the urban worker. 


17. Promised economic relief 

a) Any implication that contemporary economic suffering under- 
gone by most Chinese is either not desirable or need not be permanent. 

b) The mention of any measures, past, present, or promised, which 
heve as their direct, expressed result the economic betterment of all or any 
pert of the Chinese people (except the urban workers). 

c) Any implication that inflation in any form is either not 
desirable or need not be permanent. 


18. Favorable mention of the Soviet Unien 

a) Any normative statement about the Soviet Union that states that 
the Soviet Union or some aspect of the Soviet Union was, is, or will be 
good or desirable. 

b) Any empirical statement about the Soviet Union which states 
that China or some aspect of China was, is, or will be helped by the 
actions of the Soviet Union. 

c) Any empirical statement that any other group of people, nation 
or group of nations was, is, or will be helped by the actions of the Soviet 
Union. 
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19. Unfavorable mention of the Soviet Union 
a) The exact opposite of the above definition. 


20. Anti-W estern Imperialism 
a) Any use of the word “imperialism” when speaking of the rela- 
tions of the Western powers (U.S.A., U.K., Commonwealth Nations, or 
pre-war France) to China. 
b) Any implication that past, present, or future actions of the 
Western powers were, are, or will be harmful in any way to China 
(implied or expressly stated). 


21. Anti-Japanese statements 

a) Any normative statement about Japan which states that Japan 
or some aspect of Japan was, is, or will be bad or not desirable. 

b) Any empirical statement about Japan which states that China or 
some aspect of China was, is, or will be threatened by actions of Japan. 

c) Any empirical statement that any other group of people, nation, 
or group of nations was, is, or will be threatened by the actions of Japan. 

d) Any mention of the contemporary war with Japan. 


22. Sun Yat-sen 

a) Any direct mention. 

b) Pronouns and titles are included in this definition. 
23. May Fourth Movement 

a) Any direct mention. 

b) Any pronouns which refer to this movement. 
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INDONESIA'S CONFRONTATION WITH MALAYSIA: 
A SEARCH FOR MOTIVES* 


DONALD HINDLEY 


In July 1959, President Sukarno formed his own cabinet, a 
cabinet that would be responsible to himself and no longer to parliament. 
For this new government he announced a three-point program that would 
meet the major goals of the great majority of the Indonesian people: an 
adequate supply of food and clothing; an end to the rebel and bandit 
depredations that scourged many regions of Indonesia; and an attack on 
imperialism, in particular the winning of West Irian from the Dutch. Few 
believed that any of the goals could be reached within the promised three- 
year period, but by August 1962 internal security was very largely re- 
stored and the Dutch had agreed to relinquish West Irian. 

In his Independence Day speech of August 17, 1962, Sukarno prom- 
ised an early end to the economic deterioration that had plagued Indo- 
nesia for the past several years. In May 1963 the government issued a 
series of unpopular measures for economic rationalization and stabiliza- 
tion.? Early in the year the government announced a 47% reduction in 
the budget of the armed forces, and army leaders drew up plans to devote 
much of their manpower and skills to rural development. Discussions with 
the International Monetary Fund and Western states produced promises of 
loans totalling $500 millions, and at various times during the first months 
of 1963 The New York Times carried reports of optimism among Western 
dizlomats that the Indonesian government was at last ready to make a 
concerted attack on the country’s major economic problems. Such opti- 
msm was quickly dispelled. By the end of 1963, the May 26, 1963 eco- 
namic stabilization measures had been largely abandoned or were threat- 
ened with annulment, the armed forces were mobilized for a struggle to 
the death with a foreign enemy, and the Western states had withdrawn 
their offers of large-scale aid. In September 1963, Indonesia had stopped 
all trade with Malaysia, thereby seriously harming her own already-failing 


+The author wishes to thank Lance Castles, of Melbourne, Australia, for many ideas 
thet have been used in this paper. Mr. Castles also made available to me the 
December 14, 1963 issue of The Bulletin (Sydney) which contained several articles on 
Indonesia today. The more important of the articles were John Legge, “How to be 
Friends though Neighbors?” and Justus Maria van der Kroef, “Indonesia and the 
Confrontation.” 

“Sukarno, A Year of Triumph (New York: Permanent Mission of the Republic of 
Indonesia to the United Nations, mimeographed, 1962), p. 31. 

These measures are given in Harian Rakjat, June 4, 1963. A brief account of their 
intent and effect is given by K. D. Thomas, “Recent Developments in Indonesia, “Aus- 
tralia’s Neighbours (January-February 1964), pp. 6-8. 
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exports that normally went through Singapore and Penang. Inflation was 
as rapid as ever. Production, both agricultural and industrial, was on the 
wane. The question was not how rapidly Indonesia could develop but how 
rapidly her economy would continue to deteriorate. 

The reason, or at least the pretext, for abandoning economic tasks was 
and is the confrontation with Malaysia. The motives for this confrontation 
are complex. Possible or probable motives include territorial aggrandize- 
ment, a belief that Malaysia is a grave threat, and a desire to assert 
Indonesia’s “rightful place” in Southeast Asia. But, as we shall presently 
see, it is also true that the policy of confrontation serves the domestic 
political and economic interests of many of the persons and groups com- 
prising the Indonesian political elite. 

The possibility cannot be ruled out that the Indonesian government is 
expansionist.* One cannot accept as conclusive evidence the protestations 
of Indonesian leaders that they have no territorial ambitions; many ex- 
pansionists in the past made such statements. Nor can one accept as 
conclusive evidence that Indonesia is already in possession of vast lands 
for her peoples, energies, and resources, for historical experience shows 
many expansionist countries in possession of ample land. Some Indo- 
nesians have claimed that Indonesia could not have territorial ambitions 
towards Malaysia, or else she would have been active in that direction 
long before 1963. This claim is not necessarily valid: before August 1962, 
Indonesia was expending all her resources and diplomacy towards the 
acquisition of West Irian; only in the last stages of the West Irian cam- 
paign did Indonesia accrue the military might to press hard against her 
neighbors; and Indonesia had no justification for intervention and possi- 
ble expansion in the area prior to the Malayan-British pressure during 
1962 and 1963 for the formation of Malaysia. With the pressure for 
Malaysia came a reaction against the plan from the people of Brunei, the 
Malays of Sarawak, and the local Chinese. Indonesia could then intervene, 
even to the extent of training, equipping and leading guerrillas, in the 
name of the self-determination of colonial peoples. 

It is not possible to prove at this time whether or not the Indonesian 
leaders have expansionist designs in Malaysia. Although the late Moham- 
mad Yamin, friend of Sukarno and frequent cabinet minister, used to 
dream publicly of a Greater Indonesia stretching from Madagascar to the 
Philippines, an acquaintance with Indonesians and a study of official pro- 
nouncements suggest that the Indonesian government is not expansionist 
per se. What is certain is that the government, as head of the fifth most 
populous state in the world, is concerned to exert an influence in world 
politics in general, and a decisive influence in determining the course of 


4See Bernard K. Gordon, “The Potential for Indonesian Expansionism,” Pacific 
Affairs, XXXVI:4 (Winter, 1963-64) , 379-93. Professor Gordon’s article provides much 
evidence to support his assertion that there “appears to be a continuing expansionist 
sentiment among Indonesian leaders ... further supported by certain elements of 
Indonesia’s political ideology.” 
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political change in adjacent areas. It should be no surprise that Indonesia 
demands at least consideration in any decisions affecting the political 
status quo in neighboring territories such as Malaysia, nor that she 
demands the removal of the foreign military bases in Malaysia and the 
Philippines which inhibit the exercise of Indonesian influence there. This 
altitude of a major state to its lesser neighbors should be fully compre- 
hensible to citizens of the United States who view the Latin American 
republics, and states much further afield, as within their own sphere of 
determining influence. 


We have seen that expansionism may play a part in the motivation of 
Indonesian hostility towards Malaysia. Hostility to Malaysia was certainly 
roused by the failure of Britain and Malaya to consult fully with Indo- 
nesia on the fate of an area within Indonesia’s “natural” sphere of con- 
cern. Added to these possible and actual motives for hostility, many Indo- 
nesian leaders believe that Malaysia poses a threat to their own positions 
within Indonesia. This belief stems in many cases from the conviction that 
Malaysia is not totally independent, but is a neo-colonial appendage of the 
United Kingdom. A majority of politically-conscious Indonesians, raised 
on an anti-colonial war and seeking their own form of socialism as a 
reaction against the exploitive imperialist capitalism of the Dutch era, 
cannot believe that Malaysia is independent.* How can she be, they reason 
and believe, if she gained independence by negotiation, if she permits and 
even encourages foreign private enterprise, and if she allows the former 
colonial ruler to maintain military bases on her territory? 


The Indonesian leaders would not be so incensed at what they believe to 
be continued British control of Malaysia if such control were merely for 
economic exploitation. But Indonesians believe that Malaysia has been 
and will be a base from which the imperialists (or “Old Established 
Forces,” to use Sukarno’s current terminology) will seek to harm Indo- 
nesia, to limit her sovereignty, and even to overthrow her present ruling 





5This demand is stated diplomatically but firmly in: Permanent Mission of the 
Republic of Indonesia to the United Nations, 4 Survey of the Controversial Problem 
of the Establishment of the Federation of Malaysia (New York: mimeographed, Sep- 
tember 1963), pp. 4-5. This document states, infer alia: 


The stability and security of the region of South East Asia is of prime impor- 
tance for all countries of the region, including Indonesia. It is the view of the 
Indonesian Government that any change in the status quo of the region could 
easily effect [sic], in one way or the other, the security and stability of any 
country in that region. Such a change should, therefore, be regarded as a matter 
for mutual consultations among the countries most concerned. 


6The skepticism felt towards Malaysia’s credentials of sovereignty was stated bluntly 
by Palar, the chief of the Indonesian Permanent Mission to the United Nations, in his 
spzech before the General Assembly on September 27, 1963. U. N. General Assembly 
Doc, A/PY. 1219 (September 27, 1963), pp. 42-61. 
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coalition. This attitude is based on considerable evidence. It is believed 
that some Western aid reached the Darul Islam rebels who fought against 
the Republic from 1948 to 1962. It is known that the Indonesian govern- 
ment has lost substantial amounts of foreign exchange and customs duties 
through the large-scale smuggling between Sumatra, the Celebes, and ports 
of what is now Malaysia—smuggling condoned by the Malayan and 
British authorities. It is known that the PRRI-Permesta rebellion, which 
broke out in February 1958 and for a while threatened to bring a major 
alteration in the constellation of political forces in the government, re- 
ceived asylum, arms, ammunition, aircraft, pilots and presumably cash 
from the West. Much of this aid was channeled via Malaya, Singapore, and 
North Borneo.” At the time of the rebellion, the United States’ Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, made some undiplomatic statements in favor of 
the rebels, and called the Seventh Fleet into the Straits of Malacca. At the 
present time, the United States is extending its Seventh Fleet into the 
Indian Ocean—now renamed the Indonesian Ocean by Djakarta—thereby, 
in the view of Indonesia, fully encircling the country. And if this fleet 
movement is merely coincidental with the Malaysia crisis, then it is still 
uncontrovertible that the United States and Britain have persuaded other 
Western states to halt all but a minimal flow of aid to Indonesia in an 
effort to force the Republic to alter its position on Malaysia. All this 
means that Indonesian leaders have grounds for their assumption that the 
Western states, and their “puppet” Malaysia, are intent upon limiting 
Indonesia’s sovereignty and possibly on overthrowing the Indonesian 
government and replacing it by one amenable to the West. It also means 
that the Indonesian leaders seek to frustrate the creation of a powerful 
and stable Malaysia. 

Malaysia, even if it were not a direct source of political or economic 
subversion, could have a gravely disruptive effect in Indonesia. Should 
Malaysia continue its economic progress on a basis of private enterprise, 
it could be a magnet for those Indonesians who are dissatisfied with the 
chaotic “socialism” and the resulting economic deterioration that has 
been ignored by their present ruler. Malaysia would be a permanent and 
far-too-close indictment of the Djakarta government’s failure and inepti- 
tude in the economic field. Moreover, economic discontent with Djakarta 
is most persistent in the export-producing island of Sumatra, only a few 
miles from Malaya and with many personal contacts among the Indo- 
nesian immigrants in Malaya. That the fear of Sumatran disaffection is 
not yet dead in Djakarta is suggested by the fact that all four armed 
services’ chiefs in North Sumatra are Javanese. 


TFor a recently published confirmation by a Canadian newsman that Labuan was 
used as a base for aircraft supporting the rebels, see William Stevenson, Birds’ Nest in 
their Beards (Boston, 1964), p. 193. Stevenson provides many indications that United 
States’ and British agencies were involved in the rebellion. 
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Indonesian military officers, including General Nasution, have frequently 
intimated in private conversations with Westerners that they fear 
Malaysia for another reason: namely, that Malaysia will not be able to 
contain its Chinese population and will fall ultimately under the control of 
Communist China. Fear of a Chinese-controlled Malaysia could stem from 
the aid that might flow then to the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), 
or from the loss of Indonesian influence or even full sovereignty that might 
result from the presence of a world power, of whatever politics, on Indo- 
nesia’s borders. But the PKI, and in agreement with Peking, is also 
strongly opposed to Malaysia. This opposition stems in part from the firm 
anti-communist policy of the Malaysian government, and from the fear 
that the Indonesian government (controlled by the “vacillating national 
bourgeoisie”) might decide to imitate the successful political and eco- 
nomic policies of Malaysia. Here is an apparent contradiction: non-com- 
munist Indonesian leaders stating their fear of a Chinese- and communist- 
dominated Malaysia; the PKI leaders apparently expecting the Malaysian 
anti-communist government to exhibit a greater capacity for survival: The 
contradiction may be the result of different evaluations of the forces at 
work in Malaysian politics. The army leaders may view Malaysian 
politics from a racial point of view; that is, they expect the clever and 
industrious Chinese to win control of Malaysia and to be drawn by their 
Chinese ethnicity to Peking. On the other hand, the PKI leaders probably 
view Malaysian politics as the expression of class struggle, in which the 
feudal Malay and the entrepreneurial Chinese leaders will preserve and 
advance their interests by pro-capitalist, pro-Western and therefore anti- 
communist policies. Should these be the evaluations of Malaysian political 
development, it is then understandable why both the army leaders and the 
PKI leaders, for quite opposite reasons, wish to prevent the creation of a 
strong Malaysia and to keep the Malaysian area broken into four or five 
small states. The army leaders would hope for far greater Indonesian in- 
fluence over a number of small, poorer states; the PKI would hope to 
prevent the entrenchment of a strong “feudal-capitalist” alliance. 

We have seen, so far, that many factors help explain the confrontation 
policy: perhaps expansionism, certainly the “natural” urge of a major 
state for a dominating influence in adjacent areas, and certainly the fear 
of Malaysia felt by members of the Indonesian ruling group. There is, 
however, another whole range of factors which may be the determining 
ones in the creation and maintenance of the confrontation policy. These 
are related to the internal political and economic situation within Indo- 
nesia. In brief, after the West Irian problem had been resolved, some of 
the various components of the Indonesian ruling group were eager to 
embrace some new foreign crisis. Others, at first prepared to tackle the 
economic situation, were soon convinced of the expediency of returning to 
the well-tried anti-imperialist PAUE The formation of Malaysia present- 
ed them with the occasion. 
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First we must state briefly who in Indonesia decides foreign policy, that 
is, who is likely to have played an important role in the formulation of 
confrontation. The core of the governing coalition consists of President 
Sukarno and the central army leadership. Grouped around them are the 
PKI, the nationalist political leaders, the bureaucracy, the leaders of the 
orthodox Moslem party Nahdatul Ulama (NU), and several non-party 
men who are important in keeping the government functioning. All of 
these, except for some of the non-party men (who lost an important 
moderating leader with the death of First Minister Djuanda in November 
1963) and some NU leaders, are apparently eager to confront Malaysia 
for reasons related entirely to the situation in Indonesia. Those who were 
not originally eager soon became so. Those few who oppose confrontation 
are afraid to raise a voice of protest for fear of being branded as traitors. 

It appears that Sukarno views his political activity as having two prime 
objectives: first, to maintain himself as the most important political force 
in Indonesia, and second, to weld a nation out of the heterogeneity that is 
Indonesia. Both these objectives are furthered by a situation of crisis 
involving real or supposed threats from foreign powers. With foreign 
enemies and subversives threatening Indonesia, its many peoples move 
closer together and feel as one people within the protective walls of stri- 
dent nationalism. With a foreign crisis, the various balanced pieces of the 
governing coalition can stay together with a common goal; while if 
domestic problems, such as economic deterioration, were tackled there 
would be strong clashes of interest within the coalition.® Sukarno might 
then have to choose between the PKI and the army. Whichever choice he 
made would at least severely limit his present preponderance and might 
well make him merely an appendage of his ally. With a crisis, the govern- 
ment cannot be blamed for economic ineptitude, for economic failings are 
the result of subversion. And with crisis, the government has ample reason 
not to hold elections for parliament, which might give greater weight to 
the political parties. They would also undoubtedly show considerable PKI 
gains since the last elections held in 1955. This in turn would cause grave 
dissatisfaction among nationalists, true Moslems, and the army, probably 
leading to demands for severe government action against the communists. 
In short, elections might well upset the present advantageous (for Su- 
karno) balance of forces, and make the President choose for or against 


8For a thoughtful analysis of recent political developments in Indonesia, see: 
Herbert Feith, “Dynamics of Guided Democracy,” in Ruth T. McVey (ed.), Indonesia 
(New Haven, Conn., 1963), pp. 309-409. 

SThe prospects for political disunity arising from any attempt to improve the 
economic structure were made evident immediately following the May 1963 economic 
decrees, Leaders of PNI and especially PKI at once stated their opposition. Not 
daring or wanting to attack Sukarno personally, they blamed the decrees on “anti- 
patriotic persons” in league with the imperialists, and sought to create a rift within 
the administration. 
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PKI, a choice which, as we have seen, could only be detrimental to 
Sukarno’s position. 


The army leaders have a vested interest in foreign crisis. As a result of 
internal and especially external crisis, the army officers have obtained 
numerous privileges since 1956. From April 1957 to May 1963, army 
commanders played an important role in the administration of the country 
under the state of war and siege, and many continue to do so under the 
present system of appointive provincial governors. In December 1957 
many officers were given charge of the Dutch enterprises that were seized 
as part of the West Irian campaign. In 1961 and 1962 the armed forces 
received approximately $1 billion of equipment from the USSR, ostensibly 
to force the Dutch from West Irian. The army is now about 350,000 
strong, and at least its officers are enjoying, by Indonesian standards, large 
incomes (both legal and illegal) and the symbols of high status, such as 
fine housing and modern automobiles. All these privileges could be ex- 
plained as arising from the confrontation with the Dutch. Success over 
West Irian, however, challenged the very raison d’etre of army privileges 
and the role of army officers in the government and economy. There 
was even talk, early in 1963, of a 47% reduction in the military budget, 
of demobilization of many troops, and of promotion on the basis of 
professional competence instead of revolutionary fervor or political 
connections, To the officer corps the Malaysia “crisis” must have ap- 
peared as a blessing to be cherished. No more talk of reducing army 
military budgets, no talk of choosing managers on a basis of managerial 
skills (and there are now also British enterprises to administer), little talk 
of elections that would cast added weight towards the parties and evict 
officers from appointed government positions, and no criticisms of the 
armed forces in general, for criticism in time of crisis would be sub- 
version and treason. The armed forces are once again the heroes of Indo- 
nesia, whose might is forcing the neo-imperialists to treat Indonesia with 
respect, 

The leaders of PKI are the ones most eager to show hostility to Malay- 
sia—not only for the threat that Malaysia may itself present, but also for 
urgent reasons of internal politics. A crisis with the “neo-imperialists” 
(Malaysia and its chief allies, Britain and especially the United States) 
wrecks or gravely jeopardizes Indonesia’s relations with the West, and 
provides an atmosphere in which the PKI is able to spread virulent anti- 
Western propaganda in the name of honest patriotism. A crisis with the 
West has brought a virtual halt to Western aid, thereby making Indonesia 
more reliant on communist sources, and has wrecked the May 26, 1963 
regulations designed to bring stabilization and then progress to the 
economy. A foreign crisis also diverts the attention of PKI’s opponents in 
the governing coalition from a consideration of long-term political prob- 
lems—especially what to do with PKI..Nasakom unity, not communist- 
phobia, is necessary to face the threat of the foreign enemies. In short, an 
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anti-Western crisis provides an environment for anti-Western propaganda, 
allows the PKI to appear the most patriotic of all Indonesian groups, makes 
Indonesia more dependent politically and economically on the communist 
states, helps block what might have been the last chance of the non- 
communists to pull Indonesia out of its economic morass, and stays any 
possible attempt to review the position of PKI. 

But the Malaysia crisis is also vital to the communist leaders for rea- 
sons of internal Party politics. For many years the PKI has been allied 
with the “national bourgeoisie.”}° The gains of this alliance have been a 
fair degree of freedom of organization, the recapture of patriotic respecta- 
bility, and the acquisition of several governmental posts. On the other 
hand, power is still firmly retained by the “national bourgeoisie,” political 
freedoms are severely curtailed (some Party members have been re- 
proached for calling the present system fascistic), the livelihood of the 
masses is declining, and there is scandalous corruption in government. In 
such a situation it is likely that many communist cadres are restless with 
the so-called national united front policy,1+ and desire a policy which will 
more obviously work for a seizure of power, or one which will more 
actively criticize the deficiencies of the government and defend the inter- 
ests of the impoverished masses. Without a foreign crisis, it would be 
difficult for the PKI leaders -to resist pressure for at least the second 
alternative. But such a policy would undoubtedly bring severe government 
repression. This would disrupt the painstaking work of twelve years, and 
would evict the leading cadres from the positions of status and material 
rewards they have gained as members of the appointed councils and 
committees, national, provincial, and local. With a foreign crisis, however, 
the PKI leaders can blame economic chaos not on the government but on 
subversion by the neo-imperialists and their Indonesian agents. They can 
maintain Party enthusiasm by nationalist displays such as demonstra- 
tions and the seizure of British property. And, on a broader plain, they 
can claim Marxist-Leninist validity for the continuation of the national 
united front policy. For with a foreign crisis it is unarguable that Indo- 
nesia is still in the period of struggle for true national independence—a 
period which necessitates an alliance with the national bourgeoisie against 
the principal enemy, imperialism. Only when imperialism is finally defeat- 
ed must a good communist turn against and seek to subdue the national 
bourgeoisie. Thus the PKI leaders can halt or reduce the inevitable pres- 


10For an analysis of PKI’s strategy and tactics since January 1951, see Donald 
Hindley, The Communist Party of Indonesia, 1951-1963 (Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, forthcoming 1964). 

11The best communist explanation of this policy is M. H. Lukman, Tentang Frent 
Persatuan Nasional (Concerning the National United Front), Djakarta, 1960, 61 pp. 
The most direct admission of cadre unrest was given by Sakirman, “Apa arti sokongan 
PKI kepada UUD 1945 dan Demokrasi terpimpin” (The meaning of PKI’s Support 
for the 1945 Constitution and Guided Democracy), Part II, Bintang Merah (July- 
August 1960), pp. 328-40, 348. 
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sures within their own party for a more militant domestic policy—a 
policy that they can see would lead to the letting of blood, much of it their 
own.!” In short, a foreign crisis helps maintain the enthusiasm and unity 
of the Party. 

The nationalist leaders, of the PNI and more minor parties, are men 
without mass following. They gained past prominence for the part they 
played in the struggle against the Dutch. Today they are without a cause 
of their own, other than self-advancement. Despite their advocacy of 
marhaenisme (roughly translated, proletarianism), they are themselves 
material beneficiaries of the present situation in Indonesia. As wealthy 
men, they cannot be expected to lead any movement for true reform. That 
movement, anyway, is ably led by the PKI. Nor can they rest on an 
exclusive claim to patriotism, for this field is now crowded with Sukarno, 
communists and others. The only way in which the nationalist leaders can 
justify their present political, and thereby economic, role is to shout loud- 
ly of things nationalistic. Thus they take up, though they rarely initiate 
thanks to the PKI’s astuteness, all nationalist, anti-imperialist campaigns 
that come along. Malaysia is merely the latest in a series. 

PNI supporters as well as non-party nationalists are to be found in the 
bureaucracy and within the cabinet. Many of them undoubtedly realize on 
tke intellectual level the absolute necessity of economic rationalization. 
Measures in that direction were taken early in 1963, presumably with 
Sukarno’s agreement, but the immediate political and economic costs were 
sc high that it has proved expedient to return once more to the anti- 
imperialist struggle. Rationalization would entail a sizeable reduction in 
the number of government employees and workers (now estimated to 
number 20% of the total labor force); it would mean an end to the 
enormous food and textile subsidies enjoyed by members of government 
services and the armed forces; and it would bring a campaign against 
inefficiency, laziness, nepotism, and corruption. For the “national busi- 
nessmen,” the protected and profiteering friends and relatives of the lead- 
ing politicians, rationalization would end protection and release competi- 
tive forces in the economy. Added to the immediate costs of stabilization 
is the political unrest that this policy would bring. Thus, it is understand- 
able why many nationalist members of the cabinet and the bureaucracy as 
well as the “national businessmen” have welcomed the Malaysia crisis, 
sometimes with reluctance, as an excuse for the further indefinite post- 
ponement of any major overhaul of the economy. One might also note 
that yet another foreign crisis is the pretext for delaying implementation 
of the land reform and crop-division laws which would reduce the income 
and authority of the larger landowners, many of whom are devout Mos- 
lems affiliated with NU. 


12The role and strength of PKI during the era of Guided Democracy are examined 
in Donald Hindley, “President Sukarno and the Communists: The Politics of Domesti- 
cation,” The American Political Science Review, LVI:4 (December 1962) , 915-26. 
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It is evident that a complex of motives has led to Indonesia’s policy of 
confrontation with Malaysia. The actual motives, their number, and their 
intensity vary among the various individuals and groups that comprise the 
present governing coalition. Important among the motives is the desire to 
ensure for Indonesia a leading role in determining the direction of politi- 
cal change in her own area of Southeast Asia. Indonesian leaders were 
offended that they were not fully consulted during the preparations for 
Malaysia. Such offense, however, need not have led to bellicosity. What 
drove Indonesia to confrontation were a fear of the repercussions on 
Indonesia of the creation of Malaysia and the domestic economic and 
political objectives furthered by confrontation. Behind all these motives 
still lurks the possibility that some of the Indonesian leaders may have 
expansionist ambitions. 

It seems clear that while Indonesians have good reason, from their own 
point of view, for hostility towards Malaysia, many also have pressing 
political and economic reasons to maintain Indonesia in a state of crisis 
against a foreign enemy, whether it be the Dutch, the Malaysians and 
British, or someone else. As for the present crisis, it may be possible, 
despite communist cries of capitulation and treason, for the Indonesian 
government to find some face-saving way of coming to terms with Malay- 
sia, if only on a basis of verbal hostility. But the tragedy of Indonesia is 
that the nature of the domestic balance of power, the magnitude and 
nalure of domestic issues to be faced, and the psychological and political 
experience of her leaders combine to divert policy from the solution of 
urgent domestic problems to the espousal of virulent nationalism. Once the 
Malaysia crisis is settled, the Indonesian leaders may pursue the long-term 
interests of their people by rational economic development. From past 
experience, however, the future is bleak in that direction. And there re- 
main, on the doorstep, such opportunities for nationalist and/or anti- 
imperialist agitation as Portuguese Timor and Australian Papua-New 
Guinea. 





DONALD HINDLEY is Assistant Professor of Politics at Brandeis University. 
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This collection of essays by American, Indian and British political 
scientists and economists, provides a valuable analysis of the evolution of 
administrative structure and procedures in India since 1947, ‘and ‘its 
gradual adaptation to the problems of economic development. Well 
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Topically oriented selections from the writings of major Chinese Com- 
munists focusing upon the nature of leadership, organization, ideology, 
and policy within the CCP and the Communist State..The documents are 
well chosen and skillfully interwoven so as to emphasize the essentials. 
Commentary is brief, analytical and to the point. An excellent introduc- 
tery source book. 


Mark Mancall (ed.). Formosa Today. (New York: Praeger, 1964. 171 
pp.) 


A series of essays by younger scholars concentrating mainly upon the 
political, economic and social conditions prevailing in contemporary 
Formosa. Varying greatly in depth of analysis and even in general charac- 
ter, these essays nevertheless should stimulate thought concerning the 
future of this politically explosive area. Most of the essays were originally 
published in a special issue of the The China Quarterly. 


Gerald M. Meier (ed.). Leading Issues in Development Economics: 
Selected Materials and Commentaries. (New York: Oxford U sed 
Press, 1964. 572 pp.) 


While this annotated selection of readings deals with economic develop- 
ment in general, most of its contents are directly pertinent to the problem 
of economic development in developing societies. The book is intended as 
a text for courses in economic development, but it also provides a useful 
compilation and evaluation of current theories on this subject for area 
specialists in other disciplines as well. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM'S: BUDDHIST CRISIS: 
ORGANIZATION FOR CHARITY, DISSIDENCE, 
AND UNITY | 


CHARLES A. JOINER 





Monsignor Ngo Dinh Thuc, Dean of the Vietnamese epis- 
copacy, Archbishop of Hue, founder of the Personalism Training Center, 
and Chancellor of Dalat University, ironically initiated the macabre series 
of steps leading to the demise of his own clan. His “episcopal silver jubilee” 
was the instance for numerous celebrations commemorating his long career 
as a Vietnamese public figure. A natural and seemingly innocent part of 
the ceremonies included displaying the white and gold Catholic Flag.” 
Unfortunately for the Ngo family the occasion for those celebrations im- 
mediately preceded the 2507th anniversary on May 7, 1963 of the birth of 
the Lord Buddha. Bird flocks were released as a sign of charity and mercy, 
while the combination of horizontal and vertical red, blue, and saffron- 
yellow stripes of the Buddhist flag was prominently displayed. The govern- 
ment promptly ordered the displays discontinued unless prominence was 
given to the national flag ‘of the Republic of Vietnam. Troops then tore 
down posted Buddhist flags. A flower dance at the Tu Dam Pagoda, two 
kilometers from Hue, was suddenly canceled. Three thousand celebrants 
then proceeded to the VTYN radio station in Hue demanding that a com- 
memorative program be broadcast for the Buddha. 


In an almost casual wire from the Government Delegate for the Central 
Delta, the incident which marked the turning point in President Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s uncanny fortunes in the game of political survival was described 
in the following manner: “As such a request [for a commemorative pro- 
gram] could not be met at once a certain number of impatient demon- 
strators lost control and assaulted the station. Local security forces had to 
use fire hoses to break up the crowd. During the confusion the grenade 
was tossed by someone in the crowd.” 3 Although the government officially 
confirmed the Delegate’s version later, even providing the added touch 
that the grenade was thrown by a communist, photographs by non-Viet- 
namese showed that troops used tear gas grenades and fired on the demon- 


1 Monsignor Thuc is an elder brother of the assassinated President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and Political Advisor Ngo Dinh Nhu. Thuc was attending the Ecumenical Council when 
his brothers, including Ngo Dinh Can who ruled in Central Vietnam, were deposed. He 
has remained in Rome since the November 1, 1963 coup d’etat. 

2 Reports that Diem was outraged by the display of Catholic flags without simul- 
taneous display of the national flag, and that he took steps to remedy the unconsti- 
tutional ceremony cannot be proved or disproved at this juncture. 

3 Vietnam Press, May 12, 1963. 
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strators. The eight casualties that day became the first martyrs who served 
as a continuing bone of contention throughout the “Buddbist crisis.” 


Immediate nationwide and international repercussions of the May 8 
incident temporarily forced Diem to adopt a compromising tone. He met 
with an eight-member delegation of leading Buddhists on May 15 and 
appeared to agree to most of their terms. The legality of displaying reli- 
gious flags was accepted and payments were agreed upon for families of the 
May 8 victims. In addition Article 17 of the Constitution was re-affirmed, 
ie., “Every citizen has the right to freedom of belief, religious practice 
and teaching, provided that the exercise of these rights shall not be con- 
trary to morality.” From the Buddhists’ point of view the agreement was 
inadequate, as the Venerable Thich Tam Chau proclaimed in a statement 
the day after the agreement was announced, because the government did 
not accept responsibility for the incident. Nonetheless, possibly the an- 
nouncement would have precluded a continuation of the crisis if a cardinal 
precept of administration had not been ignored, namely, that promulga- 
tion is not identical to implementation. The terms of the agreement were 
not implemented by the government. This inaction led to the issuance of 
a pastoral letter on May 28 by the Venerable Thich Tinh Khiet, Monk 
Superior of the General Association of Buddhism in Vietnam, calling for 
a hunger strike to begin May 30. Tardy action by the regime failed to 
halt the strike. A May 29 government communique to all cadres requiring 
religious impartiality and a reaffirmation of Article 17 by the National 
Assembly on May 31 were given little credence. Three hundred fifty monks 
and nuns on May 30 began a forty-eight-hour fast with a four-hour 
demonstration in front of the National Assembly Building in Saigon, while 
in Hue the fast continued for an entire week. 

The government persisted in handling the situation with less than its 
usual finesse. It was claimed that communist infiltration had prevented the 
Buddhist movement from accepting the government’s promises in good 
feith. Further, the regime insulted both the regular Sangha and the sensi- 
bilities of the majority of Buddhists by announcing receipt of pro-Diem 
resolutions from the Buddhist representatives in the provinces of Binh 
Duong, Phuoc Tuy, Gia Dinh, and Bien Hoa. The insult was only intensi- 
fied by publication of a letter from the leader of the government-favored 
Luc Hoa Tang Buddhist sect, stating: “If need be people can tell the 
President all their aspirations and be sure that with him, who has 
devoted his whole life for the good of the nation, religious equality is a 
natural thing.” * Lack of diplomatic finesse was then compounded when 
troops using tear gas grenades and blister bombs dispersed 1,200 student 
demonstrators near the Ben Ngu bridge in Hue, which was within the 
jurisdiction of Ngo Dinh Can, the President’s brother. The hospitalization 
of some sixty-seven injured students, and the subsequent maltreatment and 


4 Ibid., June 2, 1963. 
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death of a number of those incarcerated, added to the fuel, making com- 
promise immeasurably more difficult. 


Although events had escaped his control, Diem made a second gesture to 
negotiate the issue, partly because of considerable American pressure. Once 
again he called upon the cadres to adhere to the principles of Article 17 
and in a VTVN broadcast June 6 appeared more willing to adopt a 
conciliatory stance than on any previous occasion. 


I realize with sadness that some of our compatriots, including the 
cadres of various branches of the public as well as private services, 
have not yet reached a substantial degree of understanding and sensi- 
tivity regarding their duty towards the people. I therefore have to 
call upon our compatriots to take full cognizance of their duty as 
citizens in maintaining public security to strictly observe national dis- 
cipline, and to seriously study all the problems falling within their 
competency using only reason, common sense and considering the 
national cause. Thus, they will effectively help me resolve our prob- . 
lems in conformity with the imperatives of the national policy.” 


Diem followed this announcement with the appointment of an Inter- 
ministerial Committee on June 4. The national government’s highest Budd- 
hist, Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho, became chairman of the new group. 
Other government representatives were the influential Presidency Sec- 
retary, Nguyen Dinh Thuan, and Interior Secretary Bui Van Luong. 
Buddhist representatives were Superior Monk Thich Thien Minh, the 
deputy chairman of the Buddhist Association of the Central area and 
commissioner for youth and students of the General Buddhist Association 
of Vietnam, and Superior Monk Thich Thien Hoa, the chairman of the 
South Vietnam Sangha. The day after the Interministeria! Committee was 
formed Buddhist leaders enhanced their bargaining position by agreeing 
to form an Intersect Committee for the Defense of Buddhism consisting 
of fourteen Buddhist groups, a step providing more apparent unity than 
Vietnamese Buddhism had enjoyed in centuries.6 The Intersect Commit- 
tee was not only a manifestation of a new Buddhist identity, but also 
dramatized the unity and identity of the religion and simultaneously singled 
out the regime as the enemy of Buddhism. A ceremony at Phat Buu 
Pagoda in Saigon on June 11 focussed more international attention on the 
plight of Vietnamese Buddhists and on the futility of the Ngo Personalist 
regime than any demonstration or reported religious persecution could 
ever have attained. 


5 Ibid., June 9, 1963. 

6 Georges Lebrum, in “Beliefs and Religions in Vietnam,” Asta (March 1951), pp. 
75-84, presents a description of the historic lack of organizational unity or religious 
agreement in Vietnam. Buddhism in Indochina was not an active element of the new 
nationalism as it was in several other nations in Asia following World War II. Joseph M. 
Kitagawa, “Buddhism and Asian Politics,” Asian Survey (July 1962), pp. 1-11. 
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From the Phat Buu Pagoda seven hundred priests went quietly to the 
front of the Cambodian legation building to observe the execution of a 
rite older than Vietnam itself. Thich Quang Duc, a seventy-three-year-old 
‘monk from Khanh Hoa Province, permitted himself to be saturated with 
gasoline and then burned himself to death while thousands observed the 
age-old rite of protest by suicide. Few gestures could have drawn a greater 
degree of attention to the reality of the Buddhist crisis. The good monk’s 
plea had been simple: “I pray to Buddha to give light to President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, so that he will accept the five minimum requests of the Viet- 
namese Buddhists. Before closing my eyes to go to Buddha, I have the 
honor to present my words to President Diem, asking him to be kind and 
tolerant towards his people and enforce a policy of religious equality.” 7 
The deed had a far from simple impact. The afternoon of the immolation 
Diem presented a scheduled message stating that the discussions of the 
Interministerial Committee had restored calm, although unfortunately per- 
sons “poisoned by seditious propaganda” had caused “a tragic death.” 
Then almost as though his world could ever be the same, the President of 
the Republic noted: 


If, among the Buddhists, some still remain troubled by the propaganda 
rumors which I have just denounced and are inclined to believe that 
the public authorities are maneuvering with the design of deferring the 
settlement of the issue with which they are concerned, and that they 
are contemplating religious persecution, then I would solemnly remind 
them that Buddhism in Vietnam finds its fundamental safeguard in the 
Constitution of which I personally am the guardian. 


Six more Buddhists remained “troubled” enough to commit suicide by 
fire, and each of them made explicit that the President was not an accept- 
able “Guardian” of religious freedom in Vietnam. Diem the man of honor 
was simply no longer honored. 

Indecisiveness marked the handling of the necessary ceremonies for 
Thich Quang Duc as it had the preceding events in the Buddhist crisis, 
with conciliation and suppression vying with each other in a confused melee 
of government uncertainty. Buddhists were permitted to fly their flags 
at half staff and mourners were allowed to visit the scene of the martyr’s 
state of rest at Saigon’s Xa Loi Pagoda. The government attempted to 
pacify the Buddhists and keep their demonstrations under control by pro- 
viding transportation for the mourners. But even this gesture was frus- 
trated with failure. The buses were late and thousands of mourners, mostly 
women wearing white dresses with yellow patches pinned on to denote that 
they were Buddhists, were prevented from rioting only when the govern- 
ment resorted to the use of barbed wire and other hastily conceived devices 
of dissuasion. 


T The Hindu Weekly Review, July 15, 1963. 
8 Vietnam Press, June 16, 1963. 
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Then, on June 15, the day before ie scheduled funeral for the Monk 
Duc, the government announced that concessions had been made. This 
announcement was followed the next day.-by the issuance of a joint com- 
munique agreed upon by the Interministerial Committee and the Buddhist 
delegation. This communique contained detailed procedures for displaying 
both the national flag and other flags, including displays on national holi- 
days and Buddhist holidays and displays in pagodas, on ceremonial plat- 
forms and vehicles of Buddhist dignitaries, and in processions and private 
homes. The agreement also provided for the exemption of religious associa- 
tions from certain statutory controls; the creation of an investigating com- 
mittee and promise of special clemency for religious dissidents arrested and 
detained; government guarantees concerning religious activities, properties, 
publications, and construction; severe punishment for cadres violating the 
agreement; and payments (rather than compensations because of-govern- 
ment guilt) to families of the May 8 incident in Hue. The communication 
was signed by the three government representatives on the Interministerial 
Committee and by Thich Tinh Khiet, Thich Thien Minh, Thich Tam 
Chau, and Thich Thien Hoa. Monk Superior Khiet extended his full sup- 
port to the communique, an action which should have considerably alle- 
viated the extreme tensions surrounding the situation following Duc’s 
immolation. In a letter to Diem, Khiet appeared greatly relieved and even 
confident. 


In the name of the General Association of Vietnam, Buddhist associa- 
tions in the Southern and Central and North Central Areas, the Inter- 
sect Committee for the Defense of Buddhism and in my own name, I 
have the honour to respectfully thank you for having appointed an 
Interministerial Committee to settle the Buddhists’ five wishes and for 
approving the joint communique sanctioning the settlement. 

Like all Buddhist faithful I have the firm conviction that the joint 
communique will inaugurate a new era and that no misunderstanding, 
no erroneous action from whatever quarter will occur again, so that the 
solidarity which binds our people may be further strengthened with 
each passing day in freedom and justice.® 


Shortly after the joint communique was issued thousands gathered for 
the procession and ceremony to accompany the funeral of Thich Quang 
Duc. Once more the government pattern of concession-suppression dic- 
tated events. The June 16 funeral date was postponed at the last minute 
to June 19, whereupon an inevitable riot occurred. Tear gas, beatings and 
hundreds of arrests, particularly arrests of teen-agers, suppressed the 
worst riot Saigon had witnessed in years, but these tactics also dispelled 
any faith that the Buddhists might have had in the joint communique. 
The government’s attempt to save face by claiming that its militant action 
was necessary to preclude communist maneuvers within the Buddhist ranks 


9 Ibid. 
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satisfied. neither the population nor the older Buddhist leaders who had 
agreed to the joint’: communique.’® The regime’s tactics, however, were 
particularly disturbing to the younger Buddhist leaders who already per- 
ceived their representatives’ willingness to agree to terms without insisting 
upon government assumption of legal responsibility for the Hue incidents 
as a betrayal of the Buddhist revitalization movement. The government’s 
subsequent success in preventing a second riot during the June 19 funeral 
wrote the final lie to the intent of the joint communique. By building bar- 
ricades around pagodas, beating and arresting suspect priests, banning 
a procession, and limiting participation in the ceremony at Binh Chanh 
cemetery by permitting only thirty busloads of priests and nuns to par- 
ticipate, the regime moved relentlessly to its own destruction. The efficiency 
oi the police tactics rendered compromise impossible and, more signifi- 
cantly, strengthened the hand of the younger and more militant Buddhist 
leaders against their more concession-prone elders. 


From the time of Thich Quang Duc’s funeral both sides were hardening 
their positions. Buddhist willingness to negotiate lessened considerably. 
Gn the government side the most significant development was the height- 
ened role of Ngo Dinh Nhu, whose great influence was dedicated to the 
destruction rather than the appeasement of the regime’s opposition. Nhu’s 
hand was clearly visible in the list of complaints Superior Monk Khiet 
addressed to Diem on June 26 recording in detail the areas where viola- 
tions of the joint communique had occurred. Khiet specified: that the 
Information Service had persuaded residents in the provinces to pass reso- 
lutions condemning Buddhist activities against the regime; that police 
made. lists of all who visited pagodas; that the Quang Tri pagoda had been 
blocked off by security police; that flag display difficulties persisted; and 
that monks and nuns were obstructed when they attempted to visit 
provinces: other than their native ones. In addition, Khiet cited two com- 
munique violations which clearly were products of Nhu’s handiwork, first, 
the government’s rallying of the Luc Hoa Tang Buddhist sects against the 
General Buddhist Association, and second, the preparations under the direc- 
tion of Youth Director General Cao Xuan Vy for a mass Cong Hoa Youth 
anti-Buddhist demonstration.11 Despite Vice President Tho’s emphatic 
denial that the work of the Interministerial Committee had been betrayed 


10 Available evidence does not substantiate the regime’s claim of communist leader- 
ship in the Buddhist crisis. The National Liberation Front has created its own Buddhist 
organization, and one of its vice-presidents, Thich Thien Hao, is a Buddhist bonze. 
Wilfred .G. Burchett, The Furtive War (N.Y.: International Publishers, 1963), pp. 
105-6. Superior Bonze Son-Vuong, of the Cambodian Buddhist minority, also was listed 
in 1962 as a member of the Central Committee of the National Liberation Front. 
Bernard B. Fall, Tke Two Viet-Nams (N.Y.: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963), pp. 356-7. 

11 Vietnam Press, June 30, 1963. Thu relied heavily upon such organizations as the 
Cong Hoa Youth to control the population and implement his programs. See Charles A. 
Joiner and Roy Jumper, “Organizing Bureaucrats: South Viet Nam’s National Revo- 
lutionary Civil Servants’ League,” Asian Survey (April 1963), pp. 203-15. 
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by the President’s brother, no one seriously accepted the version of the 
Committee’s chairman. 

Nhu’s most dramatic tactic at this stage was an attempt to eines the 
United States, which he considered a dangerous force favoring concessions 
to the Buddhists, thus encouraging their dissident activities. On July 5 the 
government announced that nineteen officers and thirty-four civilians 
accused of involvement in the abortive 1960 paratroopers’ coup would be 
tried both in person and im absentia. As Nhu had previously accused the 
United States, and particularly the Central Intelligence Agency, of involve- 
ment in the coup and as two former American Embassy officials were 
accused of involvement, the trial was intended as an obvious slap at the 
presumably soft, compromising Americans. The trial was also intended to 
convince the Vietnamese military that the Americans could not be counted 
upon as an effective ally in any attempted coup. 

Crude though the tactic was, it might possibly have pesii the United 
States into accepting Nhu’s position in the Buddhist crisis. However, once 
again careful plans intended to manipulate the development of the Buddhist 
crisis were made fortuitous by the dramatic action of one man. Nguyen 
Tuong Tam, the former leader of the VNQDD nationalist party who under 
the pen name of Nhat Linh (The Mystic One) was Vietnam’s best-known 
poet, committed suicide by poison rather than appear for trial.1* His elo- 
quent suicide note, written in his home where he had been under surveillance 
since 1960, pleading for discontinuation of suppression of Buddhists, insured 
the failure of Nhu’s tactic by changing the trial from an exposé to a 
tragedy. Tam’s suicide also intensified the crisis by bringing the always 
important Vietnamese student groups, among whom he remained a most 
popular figure, into an active alignment with the Buddhists. 

Mid-July was marked by a pattern clearly beyond the control of either 
the regime or the regular Sangha leadership. Demonstrations, police bru- 
tality, arrests and barricades all made the internal situation unbearable 
and brought world-wide criticism of the Saigon government. On July 16, 
over one hundred fifty Buddhists filed without incident from Xa Loi Pagoda 
and demonstrated before the residence of the American ambassador to 
protest non-implementation of the joint communique. But the next day hun- 
dreds were clubbed and arrested at the main Saigon market and at Giac Minh 
Pagoda and then carted to Binh Chanh Cemetery for temporary detention. 
The suppression-conciliation pattern continued for the next few days. On 
July 8 security police raided a pagoda and carted off three monks, but the 
next day barricades were removed from most pagodas, and on July 20 
the government released two hundred sixty-seven who had been held at the 
cemetery and permitted those released to go to Xa Loi Pagoda to be wel- 
comed by six hundred priests, nuns and laymen. Then on July 23 Saigon 
witnessed a ludicrously staged anti-Buddhist demonstration by wounded 


12 Donald Lancaster, The Emancipation of French Indochina (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961), pp. 154-5. 
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war veterans seated in cyclos (bicycle cabs) carrying pro-government ban- 
ners demanding more severe actions against religious dissidents. 

While these paradoxical events were transpiring, Vice President Tho con- 
tinued his futile attempts to regain the more conciliatory mood of the joint 
communique agreement period, proposing a joint commission to investigate 
instances of previously alleged bad faith in the implementation of the 
communique and to assume responsibility for future implementation. How- 
ever, his repeated efforts to persuade Superior Monk Khiet to resume dis- 
cussions met with no success because the Buddhist leaders now demanded 
that the government assume responsibility for the Hue affair as a prior 
condition to negotiations. Buddhist leaders further displayed their lack of 
faith in government assurances by barricading themselves in the Xa Loi 
Pagoda on July 25, addressing a crowd of seven thousand at Xa Loi two 
days later on the non-implementation of the communique’s guarantees and 
célling for July 30 demonstrations to commemorate the last day of the 
formal memorial period for Duc in Dalat, Nhatrang, Quin Nhon, and Hue 
as well as in Saigon. 

The first three weeks of August provided a dismal picture of the Vice 
President of the Republic hampered at every turn in his attempt to instill 
sanity into a continually deteriorating situation, of the Superior Monk of 
Vietnam calling for a limit to sacrificial immolations and being ignored, 
and of -the Director of the Political and Social Research Bureau together 
wth many of his well-placed secret police and many important military 
leaders assiduously plotting a coup which never met with fruition. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu and Madame Nhu took full advantage of this situation once 
the initiative had escaped the leadership of all other parties. Nhu’s solution 
was announced in an August 3 interview when he commented that a 
counter-coup against the religious dissidents was a distinct possibility and 
that: “The first action of a new Government after carrying out a coup 
would be to crush Xa Loi.”14 Mme. Nhu’s contribution to the debate 
shocked the world as she castigated “barbecued” monks who used im- 
pcrted gasoline, and noted succinctly that the government should “ignore 
the bonzes, so if they burn 30 women we shall go ahead and clap our 
hands. We cannot be responsible for madness.”4° When the “madness” 
continued with suicides by a student priest on August 13, a nun on August 
15, and a seventy-one-year-old priest on August 16, the government showed 
it assumed no responsibility whatever by cracking down severely on funeral 
processions and demonstrations in Hue and Nhatrang, although no attempt 
was made to interfere with a demonstration by some seventeen thousand 
in Saigon on August 19. However, the following day an army jeep became 
entangled in a demonstration in Danang, resulting in military casualties 
and subsequent devastating suppression of the demonstrators. 


13 Robert Shaplen, “Letter from Saigon,” The New Yorker (Dec. 14, 1963), pp. 201-+-. 
=4 New York Times, Aug. 4, 1963. 
-5 Ibid., Aug. 7, 1963. 
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At this low point when it appeared that the situation could deteriorate no 
further short of open rebellion, and when the regime appeared to have lost 
the capacity to cope with what had begun presumably as a relatively minor 
series of incidents, the Buddhist crisis was “solved” by the superb strategist 
Ngo Dinh Nhu. In one stroke he moved to still his opposition in the mili- 
tary and to eliminate vocal Buddhist dissidence. On August 21 nationwide 
raids were carried out against pagodas by troops in full battle gear, and 
numerous Buddhists were arrested and incarcerated. A state of siege was 
declared, curfews were established, public meetings were banned, and 
press censorship was increased.1¢ Nhu’s counter-coup was brilliant in its 
simplicity and far-reaching in its effect. The military leaders not only were 
forced to cancel their own coup but at least temporarily shared blame for 
the militant crackdown about which they knew nothing (except for Gen- 
eral Ton That Dinh), as it had been executed by special forces under 
Nhu’s protégé, Col. Le Quang Tung. At this stage the new American 
Ambassador to Vietnam, Henry Cabot Lodge, arrived in Saigon to face a 
fait accompli under which, according to the Nhu strategy, the United 
States would only worry about the counter-insurgency campaign rather 
than about the status of religious dissidents. The Nhu move was so brilliant 
in fact that it convinced both the Vietnamese military leadership and Amer- 
ican diplomats that they could no longer reasonably hope to settle their 
differences with the Ngo family through negotiations and compromise. The 
Americans now were forced to rely upon the force of their purse, while the 
military had no alternative but to rely upon force of arms. 

The action which marked the beginning of the end for the Ngo regime 
served its immediate purpose exceedingly well. The Buddhist movement 
itself was effectively checked. With the more militant leadership either 
jailed or in hiding, the elders who had lost the initiative in the evolution 
of the Buddhist crisis quickly came to terms with the regime. The Ven- 
erable Thich Thien Hoa, Chairman of the National Sangha Association, 
led the way in the capitulation. On August 23 he called upon Buddhists to 
help implement the joint communique. Hoa noted that it was the govern- 
ment which proposed the “brotherly agreement” but that impediments to 
the communique had been masterminded by “unidentified provocateurs de- 
termined to sow confusion, hatred, division and trouble between the 
Government and the Buddhists, thus creating the false impression abroad 
that Buddhists in Vietnam were being brutally oppressed by the Govern- 
ment.” 17 A delegation headed by Hoa and including many of the lumi- 
naries of Vietnamese Buddhism later paid homage to Diem at Gia Long 
Palace on August 28. The delegation had the formal blessing of the Ven- 
erable Thich Tinh Khiet, who had recanted publicly three days earlier. 
In a radio statement on August 25, Khiet recognized his errors, comment- 
ing that he had been enlightened about the “true nature of the Intersect 


16 Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1963. 
17 Vietnam Press, Aug. 25, 1963. 
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Committee’s activities” by Hoa. In view of his new enlightened state he 
said he had decided to give Hoa and his delegation “full powers to repair 
all the harm caused by the divergences between the Buddhists and the 
Government to settle by peaceful means all misunderstandings which have 
caused so many regrettable events in the past three months.” 18 The Ven- 
erable Thich Thien Hoa performed his new duties well and on September 17 
wired the Secretary General of the United Nations in his new capacity as 
head of the Union Committee for Pure Buddhism condemning the fact that 
“a number of politically minded people” had hidden under “the roofs of the 
pagodas and monks’ robes to engage in extremist activities to satisfy their 
cupidity, passions and aggressiveness.” 1° 

The demise of articulate opposition within the Buddhist movement led 
to what was to a considerable extent a repeat performance of the play. which 
had just ended. Student protests and demonstrations in the cities began 
almost immediately after the crackdown on the Buddhists. Schools had to 
be temporarily closed on August 24, student arrests and beatings mounted 
in numbers, at first in the hundreds and finally in the thousands, and claims 
of communist infiltration into the student movement became a common 
government accusation (two female students even were permitted to hold 
a press conference to announce their communist affiliations). And on Octo- 
ber 27 the government proudly announced that it had crushed a student 
and intellectual plot. Occasional Buddhist activity added fuel to the flame 
which the students continued to kindle. A sixth and seventh immolation 
occurred, and potential Buddhist demonstrations, intended to impress Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara and General Maxwell Taylor and later the United 
Nations investigating committee sent to determine facts in the Buddhist 
situation, were crushed before they began. 

The United States, foiled in its attempts to persuade Diem of Nhu’s 
dispensability, halted commercial aid to Vietnam and later stopped assist- 
ance to those special forces which had been assigned non-military duties.?° 
These sanctions had more of a psychological than a real immediate impact.2 
It is doubtful if they had any effect at all on the Ngos. But the significance 
of the American moves was not lost on the already thoroughly disillusioned 
military leadership. The combination of interference in military operations, 
suppression, bungling in the Buddhist and student affairs, and embarrass- 
ment of the military in the August crackdown, made a coup d’etat only a 
matter of timing. The obvious lack of opposition to such a step from the 
Americans served as an incentive, although by the end of October little 
external incentive was necessary. The November 1 coup succeeded because 


18 Tbid., Sept. 1, 1963. 

19 bid., Sept. 22, 1963. 

20 Robert Scigliano provides an account of the history of America’s inability to 
persuade Diem of the need for program and personnel changes. South Vietnam: Nation 
Under Stress (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1963), pp. 206-16. 

21 Robert Scigliano, “Vietnam: Politics and Religion,” Asian Survey (January 1964), 
pp. 666-73. 
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the regime was weakened by its own inadequacies, because it was brilliantly 
executed through a betrayal more colossal than even Nhu could have en- 
visioned, and as always because luck that day was on the side of the 
victors.” In retrospect it even can be said that the subsequent deaths of 
Nhu and Diem were the product of Nhu’s own brand of “madness” mani- 
fested during the early hours of a morning of the previous August. The 
Buddhists emerged as victors from the Buddhist crisis despite their tem- 
porary impotency due to the incarceration of so many of their numbers 
and to the unwillingness of their top leaders to continue the struggle. Their 
weakness proved to be their strength just as Nhu’s strength made the 
downfall of the Ngos inevitable. 

Emerging from the ruins of the Ngo dynasty as publicly acclaimed heroes 
and as universally regarded giant killers, it was inevitable that the leader- 
ship of the Buddhist movement would henceforth play a more significant 
role in Vietnamese political processes than had been possible before Novem- 
ber 1, 1963. Despite the popularity of the military leadership following the 
overthrow of the Diem-Nhu-Can combine, the Military Revolutionary 
Council, as it was initially constituted under Major General Duong Van 
Minh and as it was reconstituted under General Nguyen Khanh following 
the “bloodless purge” of January 31, 1964, paid considerable credence 
to the importance of the Buddhist movement. Early November saw the 
military releasing imprisoned Buddhists and students, permitting mass 
street demonstrations, and expressing congratulations to Buddhist leaders. 
Crowds jammed pagodas to extoll the blessings of the military coup d’etat. 
Buddhist leaders as an expression of their gratitude to the military utilized 
their tremendous influence with the students to prevent demonstrations and 
protests against General Minh’s appointment of his old friend and former 
fellow prisoner, Vice President Tho, as Premier of the new government.*? 
Both Minh and Tho then promised that the United Nations declaration of 
human rights would be assiduously observed and that religious freedom 
would be assured, including religious freedom for Catholics and the sects.74 

The Buddhist leaders were far from unanimous in their perception of 
the most advantageous role for the revitalized religious movement in the 
immediate post-Diem period. This divergence of opinion was partly a 


22 David Halberstam provided a comprehensive account of the stages leading to the 
coup against the Ngos. New York Times, Nov. 6, 1963. 

23 General Nguyen Khanh assumed the position of Prime Minister himself following 
his “bloodless internal purge” of the first Military Revolutionary Council. Nguyen Ngoc 
Tho was retired to private life, while non-military leadership in the government was 
to a great extent allocated to the old Dai Viet party. 

24 Instances of Buddhist persecution of Catholics since the fall of the Ngo family 
have been criticized by the new regime. Attempts also have been made to maintain 
Catholic support. Nguyen Ton Hoan, leader of the Dai Viet party and a Vice Prime 
Minister in Charge of Pacification in the Khanh government, is a Catholic. Perhaps 
even more important, the governments of both General Minh and General Khanh have 
made concerted attempts to obtain support from the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects by 
appointing sect members to posts as province and district chiefs. 
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response to the elimination of a common enemy and partly a natural con- 
sequence of younger leaders finding themselves in a position of prominence 
rivaling that of their elder, traditional Sangha leaders. The political milieu 
in a nation so long encumbered by conditions of insurgency and now chal- 
leged by a growing sentiment favoring some form of neutralism for Vietnam 
also served to divide the more articulate among the Buddhist sacral and 
lay hierarchies. This division not only took the form of pro- and anti- 
neutralism but also involved the debate over what particulars should be 
included in a policy of neutralism if such a policy appeared inevitable. 

But despite variations in opinion concerning both leadership and specific 
policies, the Buddhists maintained complete agreement on two extremely 
important points: (1) Buddhism had to be a vital force affecting both public 
policy formulation and governmental operations, and (2) the Buddhist 
movement had to display unity and extend its influence on the basis of 
this unity. On the first point, Tran Quang Thuan, Chairman of the Buddhist 
Student Association and later Secretary of State for Social Welfare in the 
government of General Nguyen Khanh, was most explicit, stating: “This 
Government had better have a backing force. What force should this be? 
The one that brought about the revolution—Buddhism. Buddhism has deep 
roots among the people.”?> Thuan further noted that Buddhist strength 
could be most keenly felt as an aid to the new regime among the rural 
population, precisely the area in which the control of any Saigon govern- 
ment is always at its weakest. 

Consensus was clearly visible among the Buddhists, including both the 
regular Sangha and the various independent groups, concerning the need 
for unity as a requisite to consolidating and enhancing their political pos- 
ture. An Independent Buddhist Bonzes’ Rally Committee was created on 
December 25 favoring unification of the sects. This committee was formed 
as part of the preparations for a most important religious unity meeting, 
the Vietnamese Buddhist Reunification Congress. The Military Revolu- 
tionary Council gave the unity meeting its full support, both because it 
wanted to be publicly associated with the Buddhist movement and because 
it recognized the potential for obtaining mass popular support through 
Buddhist efforts. Eleven sects throughout the nation sent representatives 
to the December 31, 1963 to January 3, 1964 Congress at Xa Loi Pagoda.?® 
The Venerable Thich Tam Chau, Chairman of the Intersect Committee, 
served as chairman of the organizing committee for the Congress. 

It was decided by the Congress that Buddhist political and social in- 
fluence could be best assured by establishing permanent organizations 
which would administer programs agreed upon by the united Buddhist 
movement. The most powerful secular force is to be the Institute for the 
Propagation of the Faith (Institute of Secular Affairs) which is to have 


25 New York Times, Dec. 27, 1963. 


26 Vietnam Press, Jan. 5, 1964. ae 
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representatives in all provinces and in most districts.2? This organization 
presumably will expand Buddhist influence among the rural population, as 
noted by Tran Quang Thuan, by serving as the government of the new 
Vietnam Association of United Buddhists.” Field workers are being trained 
to implement programs of the Institute for Propagation of the Faith. Thich 
Tam Chau is Chairman of the Institute, while the Venerable Phap Tri and 
the Venerable Thich Thien Hoa are its Vice-Chairmen; Mai Tho Truyen 
is the lay representative in the organization’s chief officer group.?® Six 
general commissions, each with a potentially powerful chairman and com- 
missioners, are in charge of various functional categories of Institute activi- 
ties: religious personnel, faith expansion, rites, financial and restoration 
affairs, laymen affairs, and youth.’ A priest is chairman of each commis- 
sion, while the commissioners include both religious and secular personnel. 
While considerable importance is given to the younger and more militant 
leaders, the Institute also provides representation for the leaders of the 
traditional Sangha as witnessed by the selection of Thich Thien Hoa as 
an Institute vice-chairman. 

In addition to the secular orientation of the Institute, an organization to 
attend to purely sacral matters has been organized. The High Council of 
the Buddhist Hierarchy includes the Venerable Thich Tinh Khiet as 
Supreme Bonze, thus continuing him as the number one Buddhist religious 
leader in Vietnam. Other Council officials include a Superior Bonze, two 
Elder Bonzes, a Secretary-General (Thich Tri Quang), and three Deputy 
Secretaries-General,*+ 

Lines of authority between the more secularly oriented unit and the sacral 
hierarchy have not been keenly articulated, and remain potential vehicles 
for magnifying the considerable political differences among the Buddhist 
leaders as do the several divisions of the Institute. Despite these possible 


27 The Institute as planned is somewhat similar to the organizational arrangements 
of the Executive Council of the Sangha in Thailand, where there is a hierarchy parallel- 
ing that of the Thai government. David E. Pfanner and Jasper Ingersoll, “Theravada 
Buddhism and Village Economic Behavior: A Burmese and Thai Comparison,” Journa! 
of Asian Studies (May 1962), pp. 341-61. 

28 Sangha influence in the rural areas historically has been quite limited. John D. 
Donoghue provides an excellent description of locally oriented Buddhism as perceived 
by Vietnamese peasants and fishermen. Can An: A Fishing Village in Central Vietnam 
(Saigon: Michigan State University Advisory Group, 1962). 

29 Vietnam Press, Jan. 19, 1964. 

30 The general commissions are divided into working groups, for example, the Com- 
mission for Youth Affairs headed by the Venerable Thich Thien Minh includes four 
groups: the Buddhist Family, the Buddhist University Students, the Buddhist School 
Children, and the Buddhist Boy Scouts. Zbid., Feb. 15, 1964. 

31 The Venerable Thich Tri Quang, formerly a lecturer at the Hanoi Buddhist Insti- 
tute, was one of the most articulate of the younger militant leaders. He received 
sanctuary in the American Embassy after Nhu’s August crackdown. In addition to his 
organizational duties he has been appointed, as have several other Buddhist notables, 
to the faculty of the Advanced Buddhist Studies Institute. This faculty is responsible 
to the Institute for Propagation of the Faith. 


LEADERSHIP PATTERNS IN 
RURAL MAHARASHTRA* 


V. M. SIRSIKAR 





The publication of the Balwantrai Mehta Committee report on 
democratic decentralization in 1957 gave an impetus to the decentraliza- 
tion process, now known as Panchayati Raj in India. The Government of 
Maharashtra decided to introduce Panchayati Raj on May 1, 1962. The 
Congress party had swept the polls in the 1962 general elections in Maha- 
rashtra. The Panchayati Raj elections followed immediately, and the Con- 
gress also secured overwhelming support in the Zilla Parishads (District 
Councils) and Panchayat Samitis (Development Blocks). 

The Government of Maharashtra, with the help of the Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, organized a series of seminars in 1962 for all 
the officeholders of the Zilla Parishads, Panchayat Samitis and a few. Gram 
(Village) Panchayats. Each seminar group was approached by the author, 
and the purpose of the enquiry was explained to them. The number of those 
who attended the seminars was 418; of these, 306 (73.2%) filled in ques- 
tionnaires which were in the regional language—Marathi. There was no 
possibility of pretesting the questionnaire, but a similar questionnaire had 
been used in another enquiry by the author. 

Broadly speaking this is a study of political leadership at the grass root 
level in a country where such leadership faces special challenges, political 
and economic. The significance of this leadership can be best understood 
when related to the role it plays in strengthening democratic institutions 
in India with emphasis on planned economic development. 

The success of democratic decentralization is mainly dependent on the 
quality of leadership. From this angle leadership is as urgent a social prob- 
lem in India as the paucity of economic resources and trained bureaucrats. 
The problem is all the more important because this leadership is expected 
to take up developmental activity in the district. How far is this leader- 
ship capable of shouldering this responsibility? An examination of their 
socio-economic background, educational attainments, political experience 
and role-perception, may provide an answer. 

It was presumed that all participants qualified as leaders. All of them 
had been elected to the Zilla Parishads on the basis of adult franchise, and 
were the elected representatives of the people from their respective regions. 

Furthermore, all of them were officeholders in the Zilla Parishads, Pancha- 


* This paper was read at the International Political Science Association Meetings in 
Bombay, January 4-10, 1964. 
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yat Samitis or Gram Panchayats. These offices were also of an elective 
nature, 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND: 


Age Groups: Among the respondents, 63.4% belonged to the 31-45 years 
age group. The younger element, up to 25 years, was only 3.6%, while those 
between 25-30 years were 9.8%. The number. of invitees over 60 years were 
even fewer, only 4.2%, while those between 46-55 were 17.3%. Thus, the 
leadership was concentrated in the hands of the 31—45 age group. Out of 
195 respondents who belong to this group, 138 (70.8%) have held respon- 
sible positions either locally or in the same taluka (sub-district), while 45 
respondents (23.7%) have held positions at the district level. This suggests 
a certain scarcity of personnel prepared to assume responsibilities at the 
district level. 

There are certain interesting and suggestive features of the age group- 
ing. A number of the under-30 participants, for instance, were presidents 
and vice-presidents of the Zilla Parishads. Most of them had entered public 
life and political parties only very recently, sometimes not more than a 
year prior to their election. This raises the question of their emergence as 
elected leaders, without any previous claim to public service or political 
activity. A possible explanation is that the leadership position of the 
younger group was won more through traditional factors such as. caste, 
social prestige and wealth, than through public service. This may, however, 
have: the compensating advantage of providing opportunities for the early 
training of young leaders. 


Caste and Religion: These participants were drawn predominantly from 
the Maratha caste (71.2%), which is one of the traditional peasant castes 
in Maharashtra. Indeed, the Marathas were heavily over-represented, since 
they constitute only about 40% of the total population in Maharashtra, 
a reliable indication of the political power wielded by this caste in the 
rural areas of this state, and of its rich heritage of leadership in war and 
government. Greater homogeneity on the basis of caste was found in North 
and South Maharashtra, where only 4% of the participants were non- 
Marathas, than in the other main areas of the state—Konkan, Vidarbha 
and Marathwada. A possible reason for this state of affairs is that the 
Marathas are the peasant proprietor class in North and South Maharashtra. 

The problem of representation for scheduled castes and tribes in the 
elective bodies has been solved by giving them reserved seats in the Zilla 
Parishads in proportion to their percentage in the population and by 
co-opting them on Panchayat Samitis. Only two elected leaders from these 
g-oups were included in the study, however. From non-Hindu communities, 
six Muslims, six Jains, and one Parsee had secured election to these offices. 
Brahmins held less than 4% of the seats in these bodies. This unexpectedly 
poor showing may be due to the perceptible shift in the Brahmin popula- 
tion from rural areas to urban centers in recent years. Non-Maratha castes 
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and non-Hindus combined constituted only 28.8% of the respondees. 

Occupation: Since these elected officials came largely from rural areas, it 
is not surprising that the vast majority of them (85%) were agriculturists. 
The second largest group was that of lawyers (6.9%), most of them prob- 
ably from district and taluka towns in this area. The legal profession has 
traditionally contributed a large percentage of political leaders in the 
modern period, and the same trend is continuing on a much more limited 
scale in the rural areas. Compared to the legal profession, other professions 
such as medicine and teaching have contributed only a very few leaders. 

The business community, which generally belonged to non-regional castes, 
held 3.8% of the posts in these bodies. Traditionally, the village merchant 
is also the money-lender and thus possesses a higher social status and an 
economic hold over the village. While there have been radical changes in 
the village society since independence, it would still appear that the business 
community has retained a prominent place in the new setup. Economic 
activities bring them into close contact with the rural community, and help 
them to secure positions of leadership. 

Income: It was not possible to countercheck the replies given to questions 
concerning income. However, it would appear that these were usually un- 
derstated, if anything. Income levels must be viewed in relation to the 
geographical] variations—i.e., richer tracts vs. famine areas, cash crop areas 
and irrigated tracts in contrast to food crop areas and non-irrigated tracts. 
In addition, the emoluments paid to the officeholders of the new bodies 
must be taken into consideration! The bottom income bracket (up to 
Rs.1200 per annum) covered 12.1% of the respondents. This bracket 
represented the poorest group with an income level that entitles them to 
educational concessions from the Government of Maharashtra. The largest 
single group (49.3%) belonged to the income level between Rs.1201 and 
Rs.3600 per annum. For non-agricultural incomes, this is the limit for 
exemption from income-tax. Thus, a little more than 61% of the sample 
belonged to lower income groups. 

Of the participants, 36.3% had incomes that were higher than the emolu- 
ments paid, and it can be presumed that the opportunities of the post were 
the main attraction. But for the other 61.4%, the office was attractive even 
from the monetary point of view, for election to the office improved their 
economic status in the rural society. Of the former group, 19.6% had 
incomes varying from Rs.3601 to 6000 per annum. The remaining 16.7%? 
who replied to this question constituted the wealthy class, with incomes 
ranging from Rs.6000 to 20,000. The hold the richer peasantry have on the 
political life of rural areas is indicated by the fact that most of the 
wealthier respondents were either presidents or vice-presidents of the Zilla 
Parishads or at least chairmen of the Panchayat Samiti. 

In relating annual income to occupation, the following picture emerges. 


1 The emoluments ranged between Rs.300 and 500 per month. 
210.7% of the respondents refused to state their income. 
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Among the agriculturalists, who constituted 85% of the sample, 12.7% 
had annual incomes under Rs.1200, 52.7% were in the Rs.1201—3600 in- 
come bracket, 18.4% in the Rs.3601-6000 bracket, while 14.2% earned 
from Rs.6001-—20,000 per annum. This contrasted with the 30.4% of non- 
agriculturalist respondents who fell in the highest income bracket. 


Change in Occupation: Approximately 83.7% of the sample followed 
their traditional occupation, which was usually agriculture. This would seem 
to be indicative of the static pattern of the rural economy, with its con- 
sequences for the social and political life of the community, for this class 
is generally conservative in outlook. Only forty-eight persons had changed 
occupations, and twenty of these had joined the legal profession. 

The absence of any major tendency towards a change in occupation is 
dictated by many factors. The traditional occupations, and particularly 
agricultural, are considered respectable, and would be abandoned only if 
they could not provide a living. The absence of alternative occupations in 
rural areas is another factor. The opportunity to acquire new skills is also 
not readily available. 

The capacity to understand the issues facing the community and the 
ability to communicate their ideas to the followers are important facets of 
leadership. Education is usually one important way in which such a com- 
petence is acquired. There were no illiterates in the group of leaders studied, 
though four respondents did not state their educational attainments. Less 
than 2% claimed to be merely literate, while 37.2% had only Marathi 
schooling. Fifty per cent of this category had education up to the fourth 
primary while the rest had up to seventh standard. Thus, more than one- 
third of the group did not have any English education, roughly reflecting 
the spread of education in Maharashtra for it is only since independence 
that English education has spread to rural areas. Thirty-five per.cent had 
received secondary education in English but less than 25% of these had 
passed their Matriculation. Nearly 25% had some college education, but 
only 18.8% were graduates. Half of these hold two degrees, with the second 
degree usually in Law. It is significant that this leadership stratum con- 
siders the lack of education to be one of the major problems facing their 
communities. 


Family Responsibility: Over 55% of the respondents were heads of joint 
families in which they were the only earners. Of these, 87 had 5—10 persons 
dependent upon them, 55 had 1—5 dependents, 16 had 10-15 while 6 per- 
sons had 16-20 dependents. Another 21% were heads of joint families, 
but in which there were other earners. There were 14.4% who headed unit 
families with no other earners in the family, half with 1-5 dependents and 
the other half with 5—10 dependents. Only 6.8% were not heads of families, 
but were members of joint families in which they were earners. The number 
of dependents, as stated by the respondents, are indicative of the pressure 
on agricultural land and the lack of alternate sources of employment. This 
also highlights the need for family planning in rural areas. 
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POLITICAL BACKGROUND: 


Recruitment Factors: The participants were asked to state, in order of 
preference, three factors that had influenced them to enter public life. 
Approximately 60% (186/306) attributed their interest in politics to the 
influence of certain individuals, and most of them gave this factor first 
position in their list of preferences. This raises the question of political 
loyalty, for it would seem to indicate that loyalty was primarily to other 
leaders rather than to a party or ideology. On the other hand, over 50% 
(158/306) also listed important national events and issues as one of their 
preferences, and this factor was most influential among the younger gen- 
eration of participants. The influence of newspapers and books were cited 
by 175 respondents, while 129 stated that they had entered public life 
through participation in cooperative societies. This latter factor could 
assume considerable significance, for the same person will often hold leading 
positions within the local cooperative societies and political institutions. It 
would not be.unusual, for instance, to have the same person as Chairman 
of the District Central Cooperative Bank, President of the Zilla Parishad, 
and Chairman of the District Congress Committee. 

Political leadership is a function of many social and economic activities. 
When asked about their relationship with religious institutions such as 
temples, only 31.7% admitted to connection with such activities, 45.1% said 
they had no connections with temples, while 23.2% did not answer this ques- 
tion. The response is somewhat unexpected, in view of the importance of the 
temple as a social and community center in rural areas. On the other hand, 
66.7% of the respondents stated that they were intimately connected with 
educational institutions, indicating that education has now become a matter 
of immediate concern for the rural leadership. 

In villages and smaller towns, festivals occupy a very important place 
in the life of the community. Forty-eight per cent stated that they were 
_ connected with such festivals; 30.7% were not connected, while 21.2% 
did not respond. As regards trade associations, in view of the preponderant 
agricultural background of the leaders, it was to be expected that only a 
small number (21.9%) would be connected with such bodies, most of 
them from areas in which marketing committees exist. 

Caste panchayats, however, continue to play a significant role in the 
socio-political life of the rural community in Maharashtra. Over 10% of 
the sample were heads of caste panchayats while 20.9% are members 
of such panchayats. However, 68.6% did not respond to this question, 
perhaps indicating that they were being more discreet than frank in this 
instance. 

Political Support: What factors do the leaders consider important in 
garnering support from areas other than their own village or town? Most 
respondents listed several factors: 81.4% cited political party support; 
70.3%. mentioned social and political work; 64.3% listed their work in 
cooperative societies; 30.7% stated that relatives living in other areas 
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than their home village rendered valuable support; while 18.6% were frank 
enough to admit that their support was based on caste. It is suggestive of 
political attitudes that 62.7% positively denied that caste was a factor 
in their elections, while 44.8% denied that family had played any role. 


The traditional tendency of the Indian villages is towards a clustering 
of kinship groups, concentrated in an area. This cluster forms a coherent 
group and is frequently a factor in the power structure of the village. In 
order to assess this factor the respondents were asked to state the number 
of related families in their villages. Two hundred and eighteen of the 306 
respondents belonged to the Maratha caste. This group shows certain inter- 
esting family relation features: 44 had as many as 29 related families in 
the same village, while only 19 had no families of their relations in the 
same village. This concentration of related families in the same village is 
one explanation of the political predominance of the Maratha caste, for this 
is not a feature of the other castes in this area. 


The breadth of political experience of the respondents was ascertained 
by dating their entry into the Congress party, to which all but 23 admitted 
belonging. One hundred one participants had been members of the Congress 
before independence, while 114 had joined the party between 1947 and 
1357. The 68 newcomers with less than five years’ standing in the party 
may be more power-oriented than the other two categories. Indeed, 18 of 
the newcomers had entered the party only on the eve of elections, and some 
of them had previously belonged to opposition parties. 

If an attempt is made to relate positions held by the respondents in 
their parties to their socio-economic background, certain interesting results 
emerge. Attention was concentrated on the chairmen of mandal, taluka and 
district party committees, since the chairman is usually the key figure in 
party organization. Of the 306 participants, 120 held such offices, with 
members of the Maratha caste holding the largest share, of course. The 
chairmen of 20 mandal, 48 taluka and 8 district party committees were 
Maratha; there were only two Muslim, one Jain and one scheduled caste 
participants who were officeholders. Twenty belonged to other castes, but 
no Brahmin held any party office. 

Party offices by themselves may not be too important, but this is where 
prospective political leadership in local and state government receives 
training. Therefore, these offices have gained both social status and political 
significance. Of the 120 respondents who also held party offices, 103 were 
agriculturists, 10 were lawyers and doctors, and the other 7 were in busi- 
ness and service. If the income test is applied, nearly half (57) belonged 
to the poor section with incomes up to Rs.2400 per annum, 31 belonged 
to the middle class with annual incomes between Rs.2401 and 4800, while 
29 belonged to the richer strata of society with incomes between Rs.4801 
and 20,000. Fifty-one of this group had only Marathi schooling, 38 had 
sacondary education, 16 were college educated, while 12 held two degrees. 
A further effort was made to analyze the relationship between the more 
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important offices of Panchayati Raj, caste and the party positions. Out 
of the.41 presidents and vice-presidents of the Zilla Parishads, 27 were 
officeholders in the Congress as well. Of the remaining 14, 5 had only joined 
the party recently. Thirty-two belonged to the Maratha caste. Thirty-seven 
officeholders were holding important office in the following: educational in- 
stitutions, cooperative societies, cooperative banks, caste panchayats and 
trusteeship of the temples. Many of them were holding important positions 
in more than one field. This indicated a certain concentration of social, 
economic and political power in the hands of a rural elite. It is significant 
that out of 20 presidents of the Zilla Parishads, there were 11 who belonged 
to the richer strata with incomes between Rs.4800 and 20,000 per annum. 


Acquaintance with Leaders: Both with regard to party organization and 
communication, the extent of personal acquaintance with state level leaders 
is suggestive. Of the 306 respondents, 85 had no personal acquaintance with 
state leaders. Only 5 respondents were personally acquainted with more 
than 4, while the remaining 213 were acquainted with less than 4 state 
leaders. The same trend can be observed at the district and taluka levels. 
Thus, the picture that emerges indicates that personal contact with Congress 
party leaders at the higher levels was minimal. Curiously enough, the situa- 
tion with regard to personal relations with leaders of the other parties does 
not differ significantly from those with the Congress. Fifty-three respond- 
ents did not have any acquaintance with leaders of other parties, but 26 
knew more than 4 leaders of other parties, while 171 knew 4 or less. There 
were 22 respondents who did not know any leaders of their own party, but 
were acquainted with leaders of other parties. 

Political Understanding and Aspirations: The participants were asked 
to list the important problems facing their districts as one means of under- 
standing what their own role-perception was. Social problems, such as 
casteism, untouchability and improvement of backward classes, were listed 
as important by 98 respondents. Possibly this was no more than a ritualistic 
conformity to the expressed opinions of top party leaders rather than an 
index of role-perception. If, however, the answers are treated as sincere, 
it could be taken as a healthy index that even in rural areas there is an 
increasing awareness of casteism and untouchability as impediments to 
social cohesion and integration. The growing demand for education is re- 
flected in the replies of 89 respondents who listed the lack of education 
as one of the most important problems of their districts. 

The largest number of respondents (131), however, listed economic 
problems as important. These included wide-spread poverty and unem- 
ployment and the problem of landless labor. Other problems referred to 
were also mainly agriculture-oriented, such as bunding and small irrigation, 
and price-fixing of raw produce. Problems of rural health, transport and 
communication, water and electricity and housing were also cited. All these 
problems are found everywhere throughout rural India, as these mainly 
stem from over-population, stagnant agriculture and isolated existence. The 
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leadership demonstrated an awareness of these problems and suggested 
certain solutions. Since the problems were primarily economic in nature, 
the means suggested were also economic. The main emphasis was on rural 
industrialization, cooperative societies and modernized agriculture. Inter- 
caste marriages were suggested by a few as a counter to casteism, while 
many urged the rapid spread of education for the backward classes. 


Factors Obstructing Pariy Work: Certain social, psychological and eco- 
nomic factors were held by the respondents to obstruct the growth of a 
party system. Caste and religion were listed as the main obstructions to 
party work by 144 respondents. This strong denunciation of traditional 
elements in society indirectly indicated their strength. These factors could 
not be ignored. Loyalties to caste and religion conflict with loyalties to 
parties and ideologies. These factors either distort normal party growth or 
force the parties to an unprincipled conciliation with these elements. 

Persons with very low incomes often do not show any interest in politics, 
One hundred six respondents stated that poverty was a major impediment 
te party growth. Rural politics is still more a matter for the well-to-do 
classes than for the poorer sections, It was not surprising that 74 respond- 
ents felt that indifference and apathy on the part of the common people 
was an important obstruction. The problem of apathy may have special 
significance in India due to mass illiteracy and a tradition-bound society. 

Compared to certain other states, the Congress party in Maharashtra 
has a good record of party organization. Still, a small number (10) of re- 
spondents mentioned party factionalism as an impediment to party growth. 
Moreover, more than 25% of the respondents did not reply to this question. 
This was significant in view of the fact that most of them were either office- 
holders or active members of the Congress party at the mandal, taluka or 
the district level. : 

The Congress party program with its emphasis on socialistic planning, 
removal of untouchability, and secularism, was regarded as the most im- 
portant factor helping party growth. The role of the party in the freedom 
movement and party leadership were also cited by a few respondents, while 
several even mentioned caste and religion as helpful factors. 

Political Careerism: To determine the extent.of their political ambitions, 
the participants were asked to state whether they would like to contest for 
the legislature in the 1967 elections. There were 17 non-responses, ‘and 
9 were undecided. One hundred twenty-two, 7 of whom had contested in 
1962 (5 on the Congress ticket, one on the P.S.P. ticket and one as inde- 
pendent), said they did not intend to contest these elections. More than 
balf of the participants were, however, desirous of contesting the 1967 
elections. Of these, 149 intended to contest on the Congress ticket; three 
on the Peasants and Workers Party, two on the P.S.P., one on the Jan 
Sangh ticket and three as independents. Of the 149 Congressmen, 13 had 
contested in 1962, but had been defeated. There would appear to be a 
tendency for defeated candidates to return to local politics, while biding 
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their time to return to state politics. Furthermore, this group appeared to 
look upon their candidature and experience in local governmental insti- 
tutions as a convenient springboard for future political careers, and the 
Congress Election Committee has listed such experience as one of the quali- 
fications for selecting candidates. 

Political Ideals: What ideals appeal to the leadership? It is in part 
through these leaders that ideals percolate down to the illiterate masses. 
Moreover, a democratic setup requires a certain amount of conseńsus in 
society. 

It appears that social and economic equality assumed a greater signifi- 
cance in their minds than democratic institutions per se, which were taken 
for granted. This was demonstrated by the number of first preferences 
(102) given to social and economic equality, while only 72 cited democracy 
first. If we consider the total number of preferences for democracy and social 
and economic equality, the leaders in rural Maharashtra would appear to 
be committed to democratic socialism. Whether this was an intelléectual 
conviction or whether it was mere conformity to the ideals of the Congress, 
there were no means of ascertaining. It could be an unconscious acceptance 
of the social and political slogans preached in the country by the party. 


What Influences Indian Polttical Life? An effort was made to ascertain 
which factors the leaders felt influenced the policies of the country. Appar- 
ently caste, religion and regional loyalties were not considered’ by the 
majority as significant influences on Indian political life, for only 79 re- 
spondents mentioned these factors. But this would appear to be more a 
rationalization than an awareness of reality. The factor of personality was 
also not given much importance by the respondents, but this did not con- 
form with their ranking of leaders, both at the national and state levels. 
According to a large majority of the respondents (185), political issues, 
ideology and party program are the three main factors influencing Indian 
political life. 

Ranking of Leaders: In ranking leaders at the national level, a few in- 
teresting results emerged. As expected, Prime Minister Nehru received 248 
first preferences, while the Congress President, Sanjeevayya, was first on 
four questionnaires, This was to be expected, of course, in view of Nehru’s 
proven charismatic personality. This was also indicative of the low prestige 
value of the office of the party President. What is more surprising is that 
5 Congressmen gave Nehru only second preference, while two did not men- 
tion him at all. Eight respondents belonging to opposition parties naturally 
gave their first preferences to their respective party leaders. Next to Nehru, 
the respondents gave their second and third preferences to Lal Bahadur Shas- 
tri, Y. B. Chavan and V. K. Krishna Menon. The Chavan citations should 
perhaps be considered as evidence of regional bias, for this survey was 
conducted before his appointment as Defense Minister and while he was 
still Chief Minister of Maharashtra. But it was significant that of the many 
leaders at the center, only Shastri and Menon were regarded as more im- 
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portant. Several other leaders were mentioned, including Vinoba Bhave and 
Jai Prakash Narayan, but they did not secure a significant number of 
preferences. 

At the state level the pattern was similar. Chavan secured 197 first 
preferences. Rather surprisingly, G. S. Khedkar secured second place with 
a total of 75 preferences. It would appear that this was due to his position 
as Minister in charge of rural development. Another interesting feature 
was the high position given the President of the State Congress Committee, 
Vinayakrao Patil, who received a total of 50 preferences and stood third 
in the ranking, though he was a newcomer to the party. Official position in 
the government seemed to have influenced preferences of the respondents 
both at the national and state levels, but in the latter, apparently, party 
office was also regarded as important. 

The participants were asked to state their views about the prospects of 
Panchayati Raj. Forty of the 306 did not respond, while 10 were un- 
decided.: Of the rest, 4 were pessimistic, while 252 (82.3%) respondents 
were very optimistic about the success of Panchayati Raj. The respond- 
ents were cautious to state, however, that success depended upon the ful- 
fillment of certain conditions, including various administrative, economic 
and political measures. An honest, democratic, and efficient civil service 
was mentioned by 42 respondents, which might reflect the general distrust 
of the-bureaucracy in the minds of the leaders. Thirteen of the respondents 
felt that there should be gradual decentralization, while 33 recommended 
greater cooperation between the political leadership and the civil servants. 
Guidance by experts and periodic review were suggested by some of the 
respondents. Forty-six respondents, on the other hand, felt that the Zilla 
Parishads had inadequate economic resources to meet the responsibilities 
placed upon them. They proposed both more financial aid from the state 
government and additional taxes. To several respondents, the success of 
tke Zilla Parishads was related to the successful completion of planned 
development programs. 

Among the political measures proposed by the respondents, the most 
important was the demand for increased powers for elected representatives. 
This should be viewed in the context of the earlier mentioned distrust of 
civil servants, but it may also be related to a realization, mentioned by 75 
respondents, that political power upgrades social status. Indeed, there was 
a stress on the factor of leadership by the respondents who were leaders 
themselves. It is of interest to note that they have emphasized honesty, 
dynamic personality, efficiency, selflessness, and incorruptibility as the 
virtues of leadership, obviously an idealized picture, but one that empha- 
sizes the role of personality in the successful working of democratic insti- 
tutions at the lower level. This concern for an improved leadership may 
have prompted the 55 participants who proposed minimum educational 
qualifications and a training program for officeholders. 


Thirty-two participants shared the views of Jai Prakash Narayan who 
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advocates a party-less democracy, at least at the district level. This assumes 
some significance in the light of the Congress monopoly of offices in Pancha- 
yati Raj. Another 31 participants stressed the need for propaganda drives 
and for new idealism in youth in order to awaken the masses, while others 
suggested strong party organization and the necessity of a healthy opposi- 
tion. Judging as a whole, the respondents showed an awareness of the 
prerequisites for the successful functioning of Panchayati Raj. 

This brief survey of the leaders in rural Maharashtra points to certain 
trends. It appears that there is a perceptible trend toward the concentration 
of social, economic and political power. The democratization of power has 
not reached the poorer sections of the community, such as the landless 
laborers and the scheduled castes. 

The Congress party has been in power in the country since independence, 
and circumstances have conspired against the strengthening of opposition 
parties. The tendency towards a one-party structure has been accentuated 
in the Zilla Parishads in which opposition parties are represented in in- 
significant number. The rural elite, consisting of the rich peasantry, lawyers 
with agricultural background and a few businessmen, have displayed in- 
creasing power-orientation. Rural politics threaten to become more com- 
petitive, instead of constructive. Ideology would seem to count less than 
power considerations. This does not mean that the picture is bleak, how- 
ever. There is an eagerness for education. Ideals like democracy, socialistic 
planning, and social equality, are slowly percolating to the rural masses. 
There is an awareness about the role of training and expertise. The election 
processes are functioning. All these could be described as hopeful signs. 
But the power structure in Maharashtra exhibits a mixed character— 
modern and traditional. The leaders are elected on a party ticket, by 
secret ballot and by defined procedures. But, at the same time, traditional 
factors, such as kinship and caste, are in evidence, and the party structure 
itself is threatened with infiltration by these traditional elements. 
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MALAYSIA AND ITS IMPACT ON THE i 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


RICHARD BUTWELL 





The international relations of Southeast Asia in modern times 
have involved primarily either the relations between powers external to the 
region or between these powers and the governments of such Southeast Asian 
countries as were then independent. So it was that the British fought three 
wars in the nineteenth century with Burma, while Thai foreign policy sixty 
and seventy years ago concentrated on playing off Englishman against 
Frenchman in order to preserve a precariously sustained independence. 
Although they established self-governing nation-states in the years which 
followed the Second World War, the political elites of Southeast Asia did 
not immediately succeed in altering the pattern of externally oriented in- 
ternational relations that had so long characterized the region. In 1954, 
for example, the conference that brought an end to the eight-year Franco- 
Vietnamese war included no representatives from any Southeast Asian 
state other than those which comprised formerly French Indochina. That 
same year eight nations, meeting in Manila in the Philippines, signed a 
collective defense treaty that inaugurated the Southeast Asian Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), but only two of the signatories, Thailand and the 
host country, were of Southeast Asia. 

The international relations of Southeast Asia in 1961 seemed to be little 
different from the situation that had prevailed in 1954—the year 1961 
. being singled out because it was in May of that year that Malayan Premier 
Tengku Abdul Rahman made the unexpected suggestion that Singapore, 
which wanted union with Malaya, might be able to attain this end within 
a federal framework that also included the British governed or protected 
northern Borneo territories of Sarawak, Sabah, and Brunei. The most threat- 
ening problem in Southeast Asia in 1961 was the war in Laos, which had 
brought SEATO to the brink of intervention and which was to be the subject 
of a second Geneva Conference in which a larger number of Southeast Asian 
states would participate. The other chief trouble spot, the war in Vietnam, 
mounting even in 1961, also seemed to fit the previous pattern of extra- 
regional forces fighting over, and in, parts of Southeast Asia—the Ameri- 
cans encouraging and aiding the so-called South Vietnamese and the Chinese 
and the Russians supporting the allegedly sharply differentiated North 
Vietnamese. 

But was the old pattern as much intact as this line of description seems 
to suggest? Was the war in Vietnam primarily, let alone exclusively, part 
of a world-wide conspiracy to extend the embrace of communism over as 
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many peoples as possible? Or was it more, or more than was admitted, a 
clash between rival elites not all that different from the efforts of Sumatra- 
based revolutionaries to overthrow the Indonesian government in 1958? 
Was North Vietnam’s intervention in Laos really a war by proxy on China’s 
behalf, or did the Hanoi government have designs of dominance over the 
rest of what used to be French Indochina that would likely have been ex- 
pressed even if Ho Chi Minh and his political accomplices were not com- 
munists? Were the Sukarno government’s efforts to obtain Western New 
Guinea just the last act of generations’ worth of effort to oust the Nether- 
lands from Southeast Asia or more a move in an attempt to establish Indo- 
nesia as the prevailing power in the area south of China and east of India? 

These questions, and the answers that are implied to them by the way 
they are asked, suggest changes in the nature of the international relations 
of Southeast Asia that overlap with what remains of the old order. 

The impact of Malaysia upon the international politics of Southeast Asia 
is to be seen largely in its contribution to this evolutionary change in the 
character of such politics—-which increasingly stress the interaction among 
Southeast Asian countries rather than the relationship between them and 
other powers. By interaction is not meant cooperation; the relationship may 
be, and frequently is, one of hostility. 


The main factors underlying the formation of Malaysia on September 16, 
1963, are well known to persons interested in the subject: Malay and con- 
servative Chinese fears of an independent pro-Peking Singapore, the dawn- 
ing political consciousness of the peoples of northern Borneo, the Malayan 
leadership’s concern that Indonesia might exploit efforts of the Borneo 
territories to end their political dependency on Britain, and the narrew 
economic base upon which Malaya’s prosperity rested. Malaya, like Thai- 
land and the Philippines, also has been disturbed in recent years by the 
increasingly apparent fact of its seeming alienation from the mainstream 
of Afro-Asian political opinion in world politics.1 The Malayans, Thai and 
Filipinos, as a consequence of this feeling, have sought new roles in inter- 
national relations—both in terms of asserted independence of Western 
influences and closer cooperation among themselves (and, hopefully, with 
other states in Southeast Asia). 

An early result of this search was the establishment in July 1961 of the 
Association of Southeast Asia (ASA) designed ostensibly to foster economic 
and social cooperation among Malaya, Thailand, and the Philippines.” The 
idea for such an association was one consequence of the 1959 state visit of 
Tengku Abdul Rahman with Philippine President Carlos P. Garcia in 
Manila. Malayan, Philippine and Thai claims to the contrary, ASA was 


1 This point is developed in my “Malaysia: Purposes and Prospects,” Illinois Business 
Review (January 1964), pp. 6-8. 

2See Association of Southeast Asia, Report of the First Meeting of the Foreign Mir- 
isters (Bangkok: Government of Thailand, 1961), and ASA, Report of the Special 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Kuala Lumpur: Federation of Malaya, 1962). 
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never non-political. A senior Malayan Foreign Office official told me in 
1962, for example, that his government had wanted establishment of ASA 
pérticularly for the purpose of encouraging Thailand to embark early on an 
armbitious program of rural development, similar to Malaya’s, to undercut 
pctential communist strength in the countryside (particularly in the north- 
east adjacent to troubled Laos). “The closest Southeast Asian capital to 
Kuala Lumpur,” another senior Malayan politician said, “is Saigon in 
beseiged South Vietnam. This point is not irrelevant to the formation of 
ASA.” Nor was it probably irrelevant to the launching of Malaysia. 
Both Malaysia and ASA are part of the same trend toward regional 
ccoperation in Southeast Asia as SEATO, launched in 1954. Malaysia and 
ASA differ from SEATO, however, in the important respect that the em- 
phasis in the former two associations, one a new state and the other a loosely 
structured international organization, is upon the relationships among 
peoples within Southeast Asia—not between Southeast Asians and outsiders. 
In this sense there are several interesting aspects of the current -con- 
troversy concerning Malaysia’s establishment, legitimacy, and future. Con- 
fronted with the problem of a probable pro-communist regime in Singapore 
and the related question of prolonged controversy over northern Borneo’s 
political future, Malaya moved more or less on its own to establish Malaysia. 
There was no conference at Geneva, no request for international authoriza- 
tion or protection, no Malayan attempt initially to involve the United 
Nations. | 
Indonesia, for its part, sought to meet the Malayan challenge largely 
on its own terms—both by encouraging, some say creating, anti-Malaysian 
sentiment in northern Borneo and by seeking common cause with Malaysia’s 
nominal ASA ally, the Philippines. There is no doubt that Indonesia 
and the Philippines have drawn closer as a result of their shared opposition 
to the formation of Malaysia. Indonesia has claimed to speak on behalf of 
the right of the peoples of northern Borneo to self-determination and 
in opposition to what it appears genuinely to believe is British-sponsored 
neo-colonialism. The Sukarno government has provided supply and train- 
ing bases for anti-Malaysian rebels from Sarawak and Sabah in Indonesian 
Borneo and has dispatched a reported 400 of its own nationals to assist 
these guerrillas. The Philippines, which bases a claim to Sabah on an 
ancient holding of the Sultan of Sulu which was allegedly only leased to 


3 These conversations took place in Kuala Lumpur in August 1962. 

4 Indonesia’s early response to Malaya’s proclaimed intention to form a Malaysian 
federation was surprisingly mild. During a discussion of Western New Guinea in the 
United Nations General Assembly on November 20, 1961, Foreign Minister Subandrio 
said: “We are not only disclaiming territories outside the former Netherlands East 
Indies though they are of the same island but-—-more than that-—-when Malaya told us 
of its intentions to merge with the three British crown colonies of Sarawak, Brunei and 
British North Borneo (now Sabah) as one federation, we told them that we had no 
objections and that we wished them success with this merger so that everyone might 
live in peace and freedom.” 
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the former British Borneo Company, has limited its opposition to date 
to a refusal to accord diplomatic recognition to Malaysia. 

The Indonesian-Filipino liaison is probably not the result wholely of 
shared opposition to Malaysia, however. Trading ties have expanded be- 
tween the two countries since they gained their independence, and their 
Presidents agreed in Manila in January 1964 to a further expansion. Many 
Filipinos, moreover, including apparently the owners and editors of sev- 
eral Manila newspapers, have shown evidence of a growing fear of a future 
unfriendly Indonesia—a fear that has its roots both in the geographical 
nearness of much larger Indonesia and in Indonesia’s increasingly well- 
equipped armed forces of more than 350,000 men. 

Philippine President Diosdado Macapagal sought to counter Tengku 
Abdul Rahman’s Malaysia in 1962 with a Malaysia of his own—not a 
federation with the close links the Tengku hoped to develop among Malaya, 
Singapore, and the northern Borneo territories but what was called a 
“Greater Malaysia,” a confederal association among the Tengku’s Malaysia, 
the Philippines, and Indonesia. “Greater Malaysia” not only seemed to 
mirror the late Philippine President Manuel Quezon’s pre-World War II 
dreams of a pan-Malay union linking Malaya, Indonesia and his own 
country® but also sounded very much like what Tengku Abdul Rahman and 
President Garcia originally wanted in 1959-61, when they reportedly sought 
Indonesia’s membership in a pan-Malay union but accepted Thailand’s 
accession to ASA as a second choice.® 

A “Greater Malaysia,” indeed, seemed to be in the process of formation 
in August 1963, when the Heads of State of Malaya, the Philippines and 
Indonesia, meeting in Manila, approved an agreement among their Foreign 
Ministers to cooperate in matters of security, economic development, and 
social and cultural affairs within a loose consultative arrangement to be 
called Maphilindo.” The three countries pledged themselves to use Maphi- 
lindo, formed from the first letters of their names, for the purpose of “fre- 
quent and regular consultations at all levels.”® The conferees also seemed 


5See Benjamin Salvosa, “Macapagal Proposal Revives Vinzons Dream,” Manila 
Times, August 21, 1962. 

6 Manila news-stories and feature articles following the Tengku’s 1959 visit to the 
Philippines stressed the idea of pan-Malay—Filipino-Malay-Indonesian—cooperation. 
See, for example, “An Economic Pan-Malaya” (five-article symposium), Sunday Times 
Magazine (May 1, 1960), and Hilarion M. Henares, Jr., “The Pan-Malayan Common 
Market,” Mirror Saturday Magazine (February 18, 1961). 

7 According to Philippine Vice President (and formerly Foreign Secretary) Emmanuel 
Pelaez, Thailand also wished to join Maphilindo and Australia might be interested in 
membership, too. 

8 For texts of, and commentary on, the three agreements reached by the Heads of 
State—the Manila Declaration, the Manila Accord, and the Joint Statement—~see the 
Far Eastern Economic Review (August 15, 1963), pp. 371, 374. Indicative of the atti- 
tude of the three states toward external domination of their international relations was 
the June 11 joint statement of their Foreign Ministers which stated, among other things: 
“The ministers were of one mind that the three countries share a primary responsibility 
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to agree that the United Nations would ascertain the willingness of the 
p2oples of Sarawak and Sabah to participate in Malaysia, and that the Phil- 
ippines’ claim to Sabah would not be prejudiced by the early formation 
of Malaysia. 

What Indonesia expected from Maphilindo, as contrasted with what it 
gained from agreeing to the consultative arrangement, was far from clear. 
The Indonesians opposed SEATO, partly because they suspected Western 
motives, but they also ridiculed, as well as failed to join, ASA. The August 5 
Manila Joint Statement emphasized the “temporary nature” of American 
bases in the Philippines and those of Britain in Malaysia, which seemed 
to be a gain of sorts for Indonesian President Sukarno. But the subsequent 
U.N. survey mission to Sarawak and Sabah delayed Malaysia’s formation 
for only a fortnight, hardly what Indonesia wanted. 

President Sukarno’s January 1964 visit to Cambodia seemed to suggest, 
however, that the Indonesian leader, strongly encouraged by the Philip- 
pines, had not altogether abandoned the idea of Maphilindo. This trip 
followed discussions between President Macapagal and Sukarno in Manila 
during which the latter sought to strengthen seemingly sagging Filipino 
opposition to Malaysia and to persuade the Philippines to establish free 
port facilities for the transshipment of Indonesian goods similar to those 
Djakarta had denied itself as a result of its economic boycott of Malaysia 
(including the traditional Southeast Asian entrepot port of Singapore). 

Sukarno reportedly solicited Cambodian Chief of State Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk’s participation in Maphilindo.1° Cambodia made no public re- 
sponse, but Prince Sihanouk did fly shortly thereafter to Kuala Lumpur 
to urge Tengku Abdul Rahman to meet with Philippine President Maca- 
pagal to discuss their differences. Such a meeting took place in Pnom Penh, 
the Cambodian capital, in early February, and the two countries agreed 
to establish consular relations as an apparent first step toward reconciliation 
of their dispute. Subsequently, Macapagal repaid Sukarno’s earlier visit 
to him, and in these meetings in late February the Philippine President, 
who had previously seemed to be Djakarta’s ally in the Malaysian con- 
troversy, now appeared to be seeking to mediate the differences between 
the Indonesians and the Malaysians. 


for the maintenance of the stability and security of the area from subversion in any form 
ar manifestation in order to preserve their respective national identities, and to insure 
the peaceful development of their respective countries and of their region, in accordance 
with the ideals and aspirations of their peoples.” New York Times, June 12, 1963. 


9 Philippine dedication to the ideal of Maphilindo was indicated in the October 1963 
public remarks of Secretary of Foreign Affairs Salvador P. Lopez. “The new and still 
unfinished edifice of Maphilindo has suffered damage at the hands of those who don't 
Eke it and never liked it. But, with patience and faith, with vision and energy we shall 
rebuild Maphilindo stronger and more stable than before, a more stately mansion in 
Southeast Asia than we planned in the beginning.” Manda Chronicle (US. edition), 
October 8, 1963. 


10 Reuters dispatch from Pnom Penh, New York Times, January 12, 1964. 
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Sihanouk’s trip to Kuala Lumpur coincided with that of United States 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, who had previously visited Manila 
and Djakarta to seek to head off the shooting war which was developing 
in northern Borneo, and to get Malaysia, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
to agree to new talks to reconcile their differences. A cease-fire was estab- 
lished, and Thailand, which had been striving for months to reconcile its 
ASA partners—-Malaysia and the Philippines—agreed to host a conference 
of the three countries and to oversee supervision of the cease-fire. The con- 
ference was held in Bangkok in late February but produced no agreement. 
Differences between the Philippines and Malaysia appeared to be in the 
process of reconciliation as a result of the earlier Pnom Penh meeting of 
their Presidents. But Malaysia saw no possible areas of discussion with 
Indonesia as long as the latter continued to support guerrillas on its soil. 
Malaysia also insisted that any settlement must include recognition of its 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Indonesia, seeking plebiscites in Sara- 
wak and Sabah, refused to recall its nationals aiding anti-Malaysian elements 
in northern Borneo until a political solution was reached. A second Bangkok 
meeting of the three nations abruptly adjourned without agreement in 
early March 1964. 

A late May 1964 agreement by Malaysian Premier Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man to meet in Tokyo in June with the heads of government of Indonesia 
and the Philippines indicated that peaceful resolution of the conflict may 
still be possible. The Tengku had opposed such talks as long as Indonesian 
guerrillas remained on Malaysian soil. The May agreement was apparently 
reached on the basis of a compromise formula under which Indonesian 
nationals would begin to be withdrawn on the arrival of the leaders in 
Tokyo—the heads of government not actually meeting one another until 
the process had been completed. President Sukarno’s prediction, three days 
before the Tengku’s agreement to the Tokyo talks, that his country “will 
have completely crushed Malaysia” by January 1, 1965, suggests that 
optimism concerning a peaceful settlement may still be premature.!* 

The possibility of greater involvement by outsiders in the Malaysian 
controversy cannot be ignored, of course. Malaysia could invoke the Anglo- 
Malaysian defense treaty, which would probably be followed by Australian 
and New Zealand aid to Malaysia as well—though less likely American. 
Direct Soviet participation is unlikely, as is that of China. Increased mili- 
tary supplies and political support from these two communist countries is 
much more probable. British support of Malaysia and the peace-making 
role of Attorney General Kennedy notwithstanding, there has been an 
almost, unparalleled minor role for modern times played by external states 
in the Malaysian controversy to date. This contrasts sharply with attempted 
great power domination of the Geneva Conference of 1954 and 1961-62, 


11 For the text of the Foreign Ministers’ communique issued at the conclusion of 
these Bangkok meetings, see the Manila Chronicle (U.S. edition), February 11, 1964. 
12 New York Times, May 24, 1964. 
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extra-Southeast Asian leadership of SEATO, and the important roles played 
by the United States and China in support of the rival sides in the Viet- 
namese war. 

Malaysia, accordingly, seems to have had at least these tentative effects 
on the character of international relations in, and involving, Southeast 
Asia: 

(1) Not for centuries has there been the extent of interaction among 
Southeast Asians themselves that exists at the present time. Not only are 
Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines directly involved—as well as the 
tiny north Borneo sultanate of Brunei, originally scheduled for inclusion 
in Malaysia and still expected to join the federation—but Thailand and 
Cambodia have also played roles as would-be peace-makers. 

(2) Malaysia, if it can hold together internally as well as in the face. of 
external opposition, will represent a major step in the direction of the 
reduction of the number of actual or potential independent political units 
in Southeast Asia. Fragmentation aided colonial interlopers in the European 
era and appears to be doing so today in continental Southeast Asia. . 

(3) Malaysia, part of the same integrative process that produced ASA, 
was nonetheless established over both Philippine and Indonesian objections 
and at the cost accordingly of Malaysian-Philippine solidarity in ASA. 
Whether relations among the ASA partners have been so strained as to 
preclude early revival of activity within the association remains to be seen. 

(4) Its present hostility to Malaysia notwithstanding, Indonesia’s even 
limited interest in Maphilindo and its possible expansion represents: a 
new and probably beneficial development in the foreign policy outlook of 
the Djakarta government. 

(5) Positions have been taken on pressing problems in Southeast Asia 
in the last half-year that do not represent the automatic extension of cold 
war attitudes to basically non-cold war problems. 

(6) Finally, the role of the great powers has to date been fairly limited. 
This could mark the beginning of a new era in the international relations 
of Southeast Asia. Whether this is necessarily a good thing 1s another 
matter. The fact that local disputes can be contained and great power 
intervention kept to a minimum, however, would seem at first glance to 
be a healthy development. Whatever the ultimate solution of the Malaysian 
problem, it can be argued persuasively that it can best be settled by South- 
east Asians themselves, not by outsiders frequently only incidentally inter- 
ested in Southeast Asia’s welfare. Recourse to the United Nations in the 
event of deterioration of the situation in north Borneo would not be the same 
as great power domination of Southeast Asia’s international relations, 
although failure of both the involved states and the U.N. to resolve the 
problem could lead to a restoration, probably temporary, of the old pattern. 


RICHARD BUTWELL is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Vlinois. 


NEPAL'S RECENT TRADE POLICY 


Y. P. PANT* 


The last ministerial conference of the FAO in Rome noted that 
financial contributions from the so-called rich countries, however important, 
have not been sufficient to speed up the improvement of the developing 
countries’ living standards, and that the countries aided had received less 
through economic aid than they lost through decrease in the prices of the 
goods they sell. In general, aid from outside affects balance of payments 
since, with the exception of grants-in-aid, it is paid off gradually. Even if 
in the initial stages of economic growth the developing countries have to 
depend on foreign aid, this should be replaced as quickly as possible by trade. 
This aspect has become more pertinent today with the emergence of 
regional economic groups such as the European Common Market. Apart 
from other considerations, the solution is to improve the conditions of 
international trade for developing countries. 

During the last few years Nepal, which was virtually isolated from the 
outside world before 1951, has been seeking a realistic approach to the de- 
velopment of trade and commerce with as many countries as possible. The 
purpose of this essay is to analyze the pattern of Nepal’s trade policy, par- 
ticularly in connection with its efforts to expand economic relations with 
various countries. 

Nepal is a Jand-locked country bordered on the west, south and east by 
India and on the north by Tibet. Its frontiers are not very distant from 
East Pakistan, for at one point only sixteen miles of Indian territory inter- 
venes. Geographically, trade routes to India and further overseas through 
India, are both natural and convenient; the Himalayan range, which forms 
the border between Nepal and Tibet, has made trade with China more 
complex, however. Although Nepal’s economy is basically agrarian, with 
about 88% of the population dependent on agriculture, only one-fourth of 
the country’s total land area is either cultivated or cultivable. Thus, there 
is very little surplus production available for export after meeting domestic 
needs, even of commercial crops. 

Again, difficulties emanating from the lack of an integrated transporta- 
tion system have resulted in frequent local shortages of foodstuffs. Even in 
good crop years there are substantial price differences between one part 
of the country and another. In fact, lack of transport has divided the sur- 
plus and deficit areas into rather tight regional compartments. As a result, 
only goods of high value are generally worth transporting. Again, the sub- 


* The views expressed in this article are personal and in no way connected with tke 
author's official capacity. 
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sistence economy in the rural areas and the underdeveloped character of 
the country’s industrial economy-—though expanding very slowly in recent 
years—are reflected in the pattern of trade. In most parts of the country 
inter-regional trade is more or less in the form of barter, and almost all 
manufactured goods, capital equipment and even most consumer goods, 
including daily necessities, have to be imported. 

Due to its land-locked situation, historical and topographical features 
and other problems of development, Nepal presents its own distinctive and 
unusual features in foreign trade matters. The country’s geographical affini- 
ties and other ties have made it inevitable that trade relations would be 
primarily with India; in fact, despite recent efforts to expand economic 
relations with as many countries as possible, almost 95% of Nepal’s foreign 
trade is with India. 

A country which does not have direct access to the sea has to conduct 
all overseas transactions through the seaports of neighboring states which 
provide transit facilities under conditions specified in bilateral trade and 
transit agreements, These agreements are generally based on the Barcelona 
Convention” and on the appropriate articles of GATT.® Though most of 
Nepal’s trade is with India, no specific trade agreement between Nepal 
and India was concluded before 1923, and it was more by convention that 
India provided certain trade and transit facilities to Nepal.* The volume 
of imports from outside of India was not substantial. However, after 1930, 
with some liberalization in Nepal’s import policy, and the emergence of 
independent India in 1947, conclusion of a new and more comprehensive 
treaty became imperative. Accordingly, a Treaty of Trade and Commerce 
was signed in July 1950.5 

After the overthrow of the Rana regime in Nepal in 1951, some funda- 


1 There are no complete balance of payments data for Nepal since statistics on in- 
visible imports, including payment of interest on capital borrowed from other countries, 
tcurist expenditures in foreign countries, etc., are not available. Recorded information 
covers only part of total exports and excludes an estimated 20% of total imports. 


2 The Barcelona Convention on Freedom of Transit, signed in 1921, came into effect 
on Oct. 21, 1922. Up to the Second World War, it had been ratified by thirty-two coun- 
tries. The Convention is still in force and can be acceded to by any country desiring to 
do so. According to the Barcelona Statute, it is for the transit-giving country to take 
reasonable precautions to ensure that baggage and goods, vessels or rolling stock and 
other means of transport, as well as passengers, are enabled to complete their journey 
ir. safety. 


3 Article 5 of the basic instrument of the GATT (signed on April 21, 1951) provides 
for freedom of transit; but its interpretative notes are less extensive than those to 
Articles 33 of the Havana Charter, particularly with regard to the provision of special 
facilities to land-locked countries. 


* A treaty was signed between Nepal and Great Britain in December 1925 by which 
Nepal was allowed to import, free of duty, all government goods through India. 

5 The first four articles of the treaty established Nepal’s full and unrestricted rights 
of commercial transit of all goods, while Article 5 ensured that the import and export 
duties of Nepal and India would be at the same level. 
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mental changes occurred in the trade policy of the government which made 
further revisions in the trade system necessary. A new Indo-Nepal Treaty 
of Trade and Transit was signed in September 1960, the most important 
provisions of which provided for free trade, maintenance of separate foreign 
exchange accounts and better transit facilities for Nepal in India. This 
treaty also provided Nepal with the right of transit for trade through India.® 
Pursuant to the provisions of Article XIII of the treaty, discussions took 
place in May 1961 on matters arising out of implementation of the treaty 
and certain relaxations were made by mutual agreement which facilitated 
the free movement of passengers and their baggage.” 

Nevertheless, India has occasionally placed restrictions on the export 
to Nepal of cement, iron, coal, galvanized iron sheets, salt, sugar, and other 
commodities. At times some goods produced in Nepal, such as matches, 
potatoes, and sugar cane, were not permitted entry into India, thus causing 
losses to Nepalese producers, reducing Nepal’s exports to India, and even 
affecting production occasionally. In recent years, Calcutta customs authori- 
ties have gained some experience and have established procedures for the 
clearance of goods in transit. However, all such procedures were still un- 
necessarily lengthy and time-consuming; since 1960 Nepal has been insist- 
ing that, as a land-locked country, it should enjoy unrestricted transit 
facilities. 

In an agreement concluded in October 1963, India agreed to abolish the 
bond system on goods in transit to and from Nepal® and to simplify 
the administrative procedure. Thus Nepal has obtained to a great extent the 
internationally recognized right of unrestricted transit. The bond system 
had been very costly. For example, an industrialist had to give a bond of 
500-600 thousand rupees for the transit of machinery worth two million 
rupees; it had also resulted in the blocking of a substantial proportion of 


6 The treaty provides for imposition of protective duties or quantitative restrictians 
on goods being produced by newly established industries in the country, and elimina- 
tion of the complex administrative procedure. 


T Specific points raised by Nepal related to the amount of bond to be executed in 
respect to traffic in transit and special arrangements with regard to bond on goads 
carried by Indian railways. 

8 The following procedures for the transit trade have been adopted: 

(A) No bond will be required to be executed by the importer/exporter or his agent 
where the goods passing through India in transit are booked through the Indian railway 
or through aircraft on direct scheduled/ chartered flights. 

The liability or payment of customs duty will not lie on the exporter/importer or 
his agent in case of loss or diversion of goods in transit when transported as above. 

(B) Where the goods are transported otherwise than as mentioned in subparagraph 
(A) above, and in the case of goods mentioned in the first and second schedules under 
section 77 (A) and 77 (B), respectively, of the Indian Railway Act, 1890, as amended 
up-to-date, when booked by railway the importer/exporter or his agent shall, before 
the goods are moved, secure the payment of customs duty with Indian customs authori- 
ties concerned in case of loss or diversion of goods in transit, either by insurance or by 
any other reasonable method acceptable to the Indian custom authorities. 
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the funds available to the businessman, as a result of which there was 
usually a rise in the prices of imported commodities. Even the execution 
of a continuing bond, as agreed upon in May 1961, did not give any relief 
to the individual importer; indeed, it required two bonds—one between 
the Calcutta customs and the clearing agent and the other between the 
clearing agent and the importer. 


Nepal-Tibet Trade: Since time immemorial, Nepal has had direct trade 
relations with Tibet, despite transport difficulties. Trade between the two 
countries was not confined to goods of Nepali and Tibetan origin. Nepal 
used to export to Tibet goods imported from India or overseas and to 
import from Tibet articles originating in China. Subsequently, with the 
growth of modern commerce, and owing to the still antiquated system of 
transport linking Nepal with Tibet, trade with India became increasingly 
important, while that with Tibet gradually declined. Even today Nepal’s 
trade with Tibet over the Himalayas does not constitute more than 1% of 
the total trade of the country. 

The history of trade relations between Nepal and Tibet can be traced 
back at least to the 16th century when King Mahendra Malla imported 
silver from Tibet and then exported it back to Tibet in the form of coins. 
Sometime around 1620 Nepalese goods began to flood the Tibetan market 
and Nepalese merchants were encouraged to open shops in Lhasa. In the 
mid-18th century, King Prithvi Narayan Shah established even better com- 
mercial relations with Tibet. These suffered a temporary set-back in the 
Treaty of Nuwakot (1792) which ended the Nepal-China War, 1791-92, 
as some ill-will persisted for several years. However, the Treaty of Thapa- 
thali (1856), which ended the Nepal-Tibet War of 1854-56, established 
more favorable terms of trade providing, for instance, freedom of trade and 
commerce for citizens of both countries in each other’s territories. Tibet 
was not to levy any transit taxes, duties on imports nor any other forms 
of imports on Nepalese merchants in Tibet. This situation continued until 
1995 when an Indo-Tibetan Treaty was concluded which provided for the 
opening of trade marts at Gyantse and Yatung in Tibet and at Gangtok 
in Sikkim, and the virtual abolition of trade duties between Tibet and India. 

The opening of trade marts by the British government had an adverse 
effect on Nepal-Tibet trade since the route to Tibet via Gangtok is easier 
than that via Kathmandu. It was at this time that many Nepalese traders 
settled down in Kalimpong (West Bengal) for trading purposes. Nepal’s 
role as an entrepot between India and Tibet also dwindled in importance 
once faster and better connections were established directly through Sikkim. 
Limited trade through Nepal, from Kathmandu to the Tibetan border, 
continued to use the old, slow and costly means of porterage. 

Prior to 1956, there were no formal diplomatic relations between China 
and Nepal, but in September of that year Nepal and China signed a com- 
prehensive treaty of trade and friendship in which both governments ex- 
pressed their desire to develop their traditional economic and trade relations 
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on the principles of equality and mutual benefit. This was followed by the 
signing of the Nepal-China aid agreement, under which Peking undertook 
to provide economic aid to Nepal. In March 1960 a second aid agreement 
between the two governments was signed, which provided a good basis for 
developing trade relations with China. It is assumed in Nepal that the 
completion of the Kathmandu-Kodari Road—a highway linking Kath- 
mandu with Tibet®—will provide possibilities for trade with Tibet on a 
larger scale. But strictly from the economic point of view, trade relations 
on any substantial scale will not be feasible for years to come. 

Nepal-Pakistan Trade: While trade routes to India and further overseas 
through India are quite convenient, transport is a handicap to trade with 
Chira, and trade with Pakistan is possible only through India. Efforts to 
establish trade relations between Nepal and Pakistan began when diplo- 
matic relations between the two states were established in March 1960. 
However, the first practical step toward developing trade with Pakistan 
was the signing of the trade agreement in October 1962 which, among 
other things, included a “most favored nation” provision. This was the 
first substantial move in the direction of diversifying Nepal’s trade. The 
value of trade, as specified in the agreement, will be initially about ten 
million rupees on either side; though given favorable conditions, the value 
may grow in the future.?° 

Both governments have also undertaken to grant facilities for the hold- 
ing of trade fairs and exhibitions and for the exchange of goodwill visits 
by businessmen and trade delegations. This will undoubtedly further eco- 
nomic and commercial relations between the two countries at the non- 
governmental level. Pakistan has also granted Nepal an unrestricted right 
of transit through its territory for Nepal’s overseas trade. The two govern- 
ments will facilitate, on a self-balancing basis, the exchange of commodi- 
ties and goods. Semi-annual reviews will be made of the implementation 
of the treaty and problems arising therefrom. Debits and credits on either 
side will be examined and such measures as may be mutually agreed upon 
to rectify any imbalance will be devised. In the procedure for trade and 
payments, and in the quantum of trade, every effort seems to have been 
made to keep the trade relations between the two countries as simple as 
possible. 

In view of its location nearer to Nepal, it is natural that the greater 
volume of trade will be with East Pakistan. Trade with this wing of 


9 On October 15, 1961, Nepal and China signed an agreement in Peking for the con- 
struction of a Kathmandu-Tibet highway. For this the Chinese government will pay 
3.5 million pounds in instalments from July 1962 to June 1966. The construction work 
is already under way. 

10 Article VI of the agreement contains lists of items to be imported and exported in 
the beginning. Imports from Pakistan will include cotton and woolen textiles, news- 
print, plastic goods, rock salt, leather goods, etc., while exports to Pakistan will include 
hides and skins, wool, oil-seeds, mica, copper, iron ore, and other such raw materials 
for processing and manufacturing as Nepal can supply. 
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Pakistan will be helpful not only for Nepal, but also for Pakistan <n various 
ways. The location of industries is raw material-oriented—_e.g., cotton tex- 
tiles, paper products and jute goods—and some of these Pakistani indus- 
tries could conveniently utilize raw materials imported from Neral. 


Extent of Trade Diversification: Despite the diversification of trade 
achieved so far, trade between Nepal and India is increasing annually both 
in volume and value. Before 1951 Nepal’s trade balance with India was 
favorable. Since 1951, however, import requirements have risen Crastically 
as a result of the government’s liberal trade policy and the needs of eco- 
nomic development, without any corresponding increase in nationel produc- 
tion and exports. Exports from Nepal to India are almost exclusively of 
agricultural origin, whether as paddy and tobacco, or processed as jute, 
textiles and vegetable oils.1* Paddy is by far the largest item, forming about 
one-fourth of the total food products exported. Agricultural commodities, 
produced mostly in the Terai, are traded with the Indian districts adjacent 
ta the Nepalese border. Crude materials exported by Nepal to Inda include 
hides and skins, jute, herbs, textile fibres, metal ores and metal scraps; a 
few manufactured goods, such as wooden furniture, bamboo and bamboo 
products, cotton textiles and related products, are also exported. 

It should be noted, however, that in more recent years the valume and 
composition of Nepal’s imports from India are directly related to the 
process of economic development. As the annual expenditures for develop- 
ment increase, imports of building materials and other items sor devel- 
opment projects rise. Except for certain daily necessities such as salt, sugar, 
tea, kerosene, petrol and medicinal products, imports are mostly ‘ndustrial 
goods which are not produced in Nepal: cotton cloth (almost 60%), cigar- 
ettes, and metal articles. Almost all imported consumer goocs are of 
Indian origin, and imports from other countries are mostly 1 mited to 
items not available in India.4 

Exports to and imports from Tibet are almost exclusively of agricultural 
origin. More than 90% are foodstuffs, including rice, sugar, tea, wheat, 
and chillies, mostly from the hill regions of Nepal. Crude materials exported 
include hides and skins, indigenous herbs and drugs, and manufactured 
goods such as cigarettes, matches, and leather shoes./* A slight increase is 


11, According to one estimate, in the years 1944-45, 1948-49 and 1949-50 there were 
export surpluses amounting to Rs. 5 million, Rs. 10 million and Rs. 44 million, re- 
spectively. 

12 The total value of exports to India (excluding invisible exports) were estimated 
to be Rs. 70.4 million, Rs. 116.6 million, and Rs. 129.5 million in the ñscal years 
1€57--58, 1958-59 and 1959-60, respectively. The fiscal year is from July to July. 

13 The total value of imports (excluding invisibles) from India is estimated to have 
been Rs. 157.7 million, Rs. 281.2 million and Rs. 269.9 million in the fiscal years 1957-58, 
1958-59 and 1959-60, respectively. 

14 The total value of exports (excepting invisibles) to Tibet was estinmted to be 
Rs. 1.4 million in both 1958-59 and 1959-60. : 
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apparent in’ more recent years in the export of food grains to Tibet but, 
except for oils and chemicals, there has been a considerable reduction in 
the value of other commodities exported. At the same time, the value of 
imports of almost all commodities (salt, sheep and goats, horses, raw wool, 
furs and skins, blankets, yalk tails and herbs) has gone up considerably,» 
in part because of the large number of Tibetans who migrated to Nepal as 
a result of the political disturbances in 1959, and who brought in substan- 
tial quantities of goods from Tibet. Though the volume and value of 
Nepal’s trade with Tibet has dwindled somewhat recently, Nepalese mer- 
chants in Kathmandu still have some interest in the Tibetan trade with 
Lhasa or the border districts. The border trade, however, is to a great 
extent barter in character. The Himalayas have always constituted a diffi- 
cult frontier and the Tibetan market is very limited. 

- The estimated value of trade with Pakistan, once it starts, will be less 
than 3% of Nepal’s total trade, but the increased volume and the diver- 
sification of the direction of trade imply greater ability to withstand and 
overcome competition from other countries. Of course, the process of 
diversification will be dependent upon the development of adequate trans- 
portation facilities in Nepal and also on the establishment of trade routes 
with different countries. 

Thus most of Nepal’s trade is still with India; it will take quite some 
time to increase trade with Tibet, and trade with Pakistan is yet to start. 
Although the volume of trade beween Nepal and Pakistan is limited by 
the agreement, the potential for expansion exists. Conditions have been 
changing rapidly in recent years. The pace of economic development and 
the inflow of foreign aid will change the direction of Nepal’s foreign trade 
to some extent.1® The pattern of foreign assistance received so far indicates 
that, while aid from India and the United States has been largely directed 
to developing agriculture, power and transport, China and Russia have 
chosen to play important roles in the country’s industrialization. Such 
trends have been gradually speeding up the country’s international trade, 
and the import of capital goods, technical know-how and essential raw 
‘materials from these countries should substantially help to accelerate the 
rate of economic development.*7 

Nepal’s trade policy in the last three or four years has contributed sig- 


15Imports (excluding invisibles) in 1958-59 and 1959-60 were valued at Rs. 1.3 and 
Rs. 218 millions, respectively. 


16 The National Trading Company established two years ago takes care of selling 
the commodities—generally capital goods—procured from friendly governments in the 
form of grants to support the local expenditure on the projects aided by them, and 
hands over the proceeds thereof to the corresponding projects. Such commodities im- 
ported from China and Russia are now being handled by the Company. 


17 Roughly, preliminary statistics relating to trade between Nepal and India during 
the last three years (i.e„ 1959-60 to 1961-62) shows that there has been a decline of 
about Rs, 10 million in Indian exports to Nepal from 1960-61 to 1961-62, and an 
almost equal fall in the level of imports from Nepal into India. 
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nificantly to the development of trade and commerce; some effects of these 
innovations can already be perceived while others will become eviGent more 
slowly. One recent achievement of the Nepal government has been the 
acquisition of greater transit facilities through India. The recent agree- 
ment (effective December 1, 1963) abolishing the bond system? has sim- 
plified procedures in Nepal’s favor. In addition there has been gradual 
improvement in overcoming other difficulties and problems which occa- 
sicnally arise, particularly regarding transport and storage facilicies, pro- 
cedures at the boundary, and customs’ handling of goods in transit. 

In November 1963 India also agreed to Nepal’s request for transit facili- 
ties across its territory for Nepal’s trade with Pakistan, and the details of 
facilities needed for this trade were worked out. Recently admiristrative 
procedures in other fields have been simplified to a considerable ex-ent. For 
example, the 1954 agreement for the refund of the Central Excise Duty on 
goods exported from India to Nepal specified nine levels of admiristrative 
procedure; effective from January 15, 1964, a new procedure kas been 
introduced which has radically simplified the regulation of such refunds. 
Under this revised procedure, the whole work of refunding has been cen- 
tralized in Delhi in order to avoid delays, and it is hoped that future settle- 
ments will be made within a few weeks of the actual export. 

With increasing confidence, Nepal has striven to obtain all possible tran- 
sit facilities for land-locked countries. At the March 1963 session of 
ECAFE, Nepal co-sponsored the resolution on economic cooperation among 
Asian countries: and at the last Ministers’ Conference in Manila in Decem- 
ber 1963, Nepal along with Laos and Afghanistan won acceptance of the 
principle of “the right of free transit for land-locked countries” and recog- 
nition of the latter’s special requirements in intra-regional matters. The 
ECAFE secretariat has been asked to draft a new Convention that will 
be presented to the next annual session of the Commission. On April 2, 
19€4, Nepal requested the United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment in Geneva to establish a separate committee to study the problems 
of transit and trade of land-locked countries. The fifth committee of the 
Conference appointed a sub-committee to consider proposals for the formu- 
lation of an adequate and effective international convention or other means 
to ensure freedom of transit for land-locked countries. While speazing for 
Nepal, the Minister for Industry and Commerce noted that there were 
seventeen land-locked countries in the world whose special trade problems 
should not be ignored and that transit facilities should be granted as a 


18 The bond system was almost contrary to the similar facilities available to other 
land-locked countries. In the agreement between Austria and Italy, there am special 
provisions for Austrian overseas traffic via Trieste, and appropriate and stificiently 
large-roofed open warehouses against the payment of a reduced rent. The Thai-Laos 
agreement also specifies that the Thai authorities will provide warehouses under the 
direction of the Port Authority of Thailand especially for goods in transit to Laos and 
also storage facilities in certain other places which are mentioned. 
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matter of right. He also said that though the Barcelona Statute and Con- 
vention as well as GATT covered some of the problems, recent experiences 
of some land-locked countries showed that the spirit of those agreements 
was not being fully observed. 

Since the Treaty of Trade with India (1960) Nepal has operated its 
own foreign exchange account; trade and transit policies have been mod- 
ernized in order to accelerate exports.’ So far, exports to Tibet have been 
exclusively of an agricultural nature, but with the completion of the 
Kathmandu-Kodari Road, Nepal hopes to develop entrepot trade with 
Tibet. 

It is encouraging that, with the establishment of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with an increasing number of countries, exports are tending 
to be gradually diversified. The current Three Year Plan (1962-65) also 
places emphasis on increasing the volume of the country’s trade and diversi- 
fying its composition and direction. At present, food products, cotton tex- 
tiles and cigarettes constitute about 50% of Nepal’s total imports, while 
65% of total exports are accounted for by food grains and other raw mate- 
rials. During the last three years trade negotiations have been undertaken 
with several countries—usually on the basis of barter. Imports from Russia 
and China now are used to generate local currency to finance projects aided 
by these governments. Talks are going on with Eastern European coun- 
tries—Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia—as well as West Germany, 
Japan, Italy, North Korea and Israel. Japan and West Germany prefer 
to provide commodities to Nepal on credit, while countries like Hungary 
want to have trade on a barter basis. A new trade pact with China was 
signed on May 19, 1964, but did not specify any volume of trade to be 
transacted between the two countries within any definite period. 

In spite of these recent diversification trends, for some years to come 
expansion of trade with countries other than India will be very gradual. 
As shown in Table I, in 1959-60 about 99.02% and 93.88% of Nepal’s 
recorded exports and imports were with India. Imports from India were 
nearly double the exports to it, and in recent years such imports are esti- 
mated to have been increasing while exports have been decreasing. Gen- 
erally, this trade deficit has been met by the receipt of Indian rupees from 
foreign aid,?° tourists, and Gurkha soldiers serving with the British and 
Indian armies. 

Greater attention is now being paid in Nepal to the need for expanding 





19 For example, Nepal is roughly estimated to have exported to the third countries 
(other than India) goods valued at about Rs. 7 million during the year 1961-62 and 
goods valued at only Rs. 3 million during the year 1962-63. Thus Nepal has had to meet 
its foreign exchange requirements from its reserves during these years in much larger 
proportion than it has earned from the export of goods to third countries. 

20 As of the end of fiscal year 1961-62, Nepal had received over Rs. 50 million in 
Indian currency from the United States foreign aid program, derived from the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities to India. 
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TABLE [71 
Direction of Nepal’s Foreign Trade 
(in per cent) 


Imports Exports Total Trade 
1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 
India -> 97.69 93.88 98.95 99.02 98.12 95.49 
Tibet .60 98 1.05 .98 76 .98 
Overseas 1.71 514 -aek ae 1.12 3.53 

















100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


exports, and exports paid in convertible currencies have been increasing. 
For example, from approximately five million rupees in the 1960-61 fiscal 
year, such earnings were estimated to have reached 25 million rupees in 
1962-63. Steps have also been taken to encourage private foreign invest- 
ment, as well as domestic enterprise. The Nepal government has adopted 
the policy of safeguarding the interests of manufacturers, consumers and 
the trading community, of organizing and activating the local market, of 
promoting exports, of granting protection to local industries in cas2 of need 
and of giving necessary encouragement to the trading community 

The industrial and commercial policy of the government was revised re- 
cently to give more accommodation to foreign exchange for such ventures. 
Provision for more physical facilities has been added in the new policy 
which is designed to provide both initiative and encouragement to private 
capital—foreign and local. To encourage exports to foreign countries, a 
new arrangement has been made where Nepal’s exporters will be given 
additional incentive. In 1961, for example, an Industrial Implementation 
Act was promulgated, providing for liberal tax concessions, the right to 
repatriate capital in four instalments and to remit profits at 10% of the 
equity investment per year, and ruling out discrimination between foreign 
and domestic participation in Nepal. However, in spite of an Investment 
Guarantee Agreement with the United States in 1960 and its recent revision, 
there has not as yet been any considerable inflow of private foreign invest- 
ment other than Indian. 

While these steps to develop trade and commerce are making an impact 
on Nepal’s trade, the government’s recent monetary and financHl policy 
has also contributed to the development of trade, though indirectly. No 
underdeveloped country can afford to ignore the effects of its monetary 
pelicies on its balance of payments and the size of its international reserves. 
In the initial stages of economic development, imports of capital goods 
and components, essential raw materials for industry, and even essential 
consumer goods often play a crucial role in economic growth; crizical bot- 
tlenecks appear if they are inadequate. Thus, in addition to foreign grants 


21 Source: Central Bureau of Statistics, HMG. 
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and capital inflows, it is necessary to have a large and growing export 
trade. Expansionist monetary policies, accompanied by rising national 
money income and rising domestic demands for output, discourage exports. 
Under existing circumstances, the government should not resort to deficit 
financing and inflation—that is, development expenditures should not be 
allowed to exceed real resources. In recent years the Nepal government 
has carefully refrained from adopting such expansionist policies. This has 
been reflected in recent budgets which have reduced regular government 
expenditures and provided net savings to the development expenditures, thus 
contributing to the development of foreign trade. 





Y. P. PANT is Secretary of the Ministry of Finance of the Government of Nepal. 


RURAL INCOME POLICY AND THE 
GREAT LEAP FORWARD* 


PETER SCHRAN 





A perusal of various source materials on the rural people’s 
communes and on the great leap forward in agriculture yields at least four 
major policy objectives which require, in addition to other measures, in- 
come manipulation as a policy instrument. The rural communes were formed 
in the expectation that they would induce (1) increases of the rate of labor 
force participation of the peasant population, (2) increases of the relative 
share of public accumulation in net earnings from peasant activities, (3) 
improvements of the peasants’ level of living and notably of material con- 
sumption, plus (4) improvements of distributive equity in inter-locational, 
inter-familial, and inter-occupational perspective. Once previous planning 
errors had been corrected, the simultaneous attainment of these four objec- 
tives was infeasible unless any one or any combination of three additional 
changes occurred. Either the rural capital stock had to increase and/or 
the peasants’ technical know-how had to improve and/or their ideological 
cutlook had to change. 


Labor force supply, accumulation share, consumption level: For the first 
three goals on which attention may be focussed at the beginning, this asser- 
tion can be demonstrated as true conveniently by means of conventional 
economic analysis of a simplified Marxist material transformation model 
which may be stated as follows: + 

Human energy (e) is consumed productively during the course of labor- 
ing (1) as well as “studying” (s), and it is reproduced consumptively with 
means of consumption (c). Both the productive consumption and the 
consumptive reproduction of human energy are affected by the states of 
technological awareness (T) and ideological awareness (1) which are im- 
proved (t = dT; i= dI) through studying. Laboring with a stock of means 
of production (P) which is consumed over time during the process of pro- 
Cuction, yields means of production (p = dP) as well as means of consump- 
tion.” For any period of production, the stock of means of production plus 
the states of technological and ideological awareness are assumed as given 
(P, T, I), as are the depreciation charges against them (9, ¢, 7). Planning 


* This paper was presented at the 1964 annual meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies. 

lFor a more detailed discussion of the Marxist transformation model cf. Peter 
Schran, “Economic Planning in Communist China,” Asian Survey, 17:10 (Dec. 1962), 
29-42. 
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aims subject to these constraints and to the further limitation that human 
beings are to be preserved, at the best possible utilization of human energy 
for the purposes of enlarging the stock of means of production as well as 
of improving the states of technological and ideological awareness. Using 
(y) to signify the sum of the results of any production period, these asser- 
tions can be made in the following form. 


y=c+tpttti 


c=c(l, FP) 
p= pil, P) 
t=t(s, P) 
i= i(s, P) 
1=I(e, T, I) 
s=s(e, T, J) 
e = e(c, T, J) 


It is readily apparent that this circular flow model amounts to a variant 
of the neo-classical theory of the firm, and the procedure of maximization 
as well as the maximum solution are correspondingly similar. Furthermore, 
the premise of “decreasing returns” can be and shall be made as well. The 
objective is the maximization of net “surplus value,” i.e., value in excess 
of the cost of reproducing labor (as well as other inputs): 


(p—p) + (t—t)+ (i-t) =y—c— (pttt+i) = max. 
On the assumption that the second derivative is negative, the maximum 
is reached when: 
dc ôl de Sp dl de êt ès de Si ês de Sc Sl de 
— —— + — FF = 0. 
ôl e dc ôl e dc s de dc s de dc Sl de de 


Ceteris paribus, surplus value is at its maximum when profit would be 
at its maximum, viz., when the incremental output is identical with the 
incremental input. And “surplus” human energy—i.e., energy which is not 
required for laboring to produce for its own consumptive reproduction— 
is allocated most effectively in relation to future material transformation 
when the future marginal products of its alternative uses (laboring to 
produce means of production, studying to form technological awareness, 
or studying to form ideological awareness) are equal. To cut long chains 
short, this condition can be stated as 

da dp l da St ds) fa ĝi ds 


Mmi eea p ee | i A el 


Sp dl de St 8s Se Si 8s se” 
(a) signifying future accumulation. 


*To simplify matters, the assumption is made that the commune is a closed economy. 
Thus, rural taxation and urban-rural exchange are not accounted for. 
© 3 (t) and (2) signify degeneration and mortality of trained and indoctrinated human 
beings in correspondence to the wear and tear of objects. 
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The speed at which the process of material transformation expands from 
production period to production period, depends on the “quantity and qual- 
ity” of periodic surplus human energy. So long as the periodic additions to 
the stock of means of production as well as to the states of technological and 
ideological awareness are marginal, the periodic transformation relations 
and consequently the periodic maxima also change marginally. And once the 
additions become non-marginal in magnitude, they also affect the trans- 
formation relations and maxima non-marginally. These deductions imply 
that the simultaneous attainment of increases in the rate of labor force par- 
ticipation, in the share of accumulation, and in the level of living is cor- 
respondingly feasible to a minor or major extent. 


A glance at a variety of empirical indicators which are incomplete as 
well as of doubtful quality, suggests that during the years 1952 to 1957, 
the agricultural sector experienced changes which by and large deserve to 
be classified as marginal (cf. Table I). The more conspicuous relative 
increases in irrigation and in purchases of means of production did not 
result in similarly conspicuous increases in agricultural output. Indeed, 
increases in the net value of agricultural plus subsidiary production were 
so limited that they could not sustain simultaneously rapid increases in 
public accumulation* and more moderate increases in individual incomes 
and material consumption, both of which have been claimed. Since the latter 
improvements were necessary to maintain inter-sectoral balances, the 
authorities had to subsidize the agricultural sector increasingly.® 


From 1957 to 1958, this picture assertedly changed abruptly. It is evident 
from Table I that merely cultivated and sown acreage changed marginally. 
An absolutely and relatively greatly augmented productive population of 
students and labor force members? worked hard to form in addition to tech- 
nological awareness and with the aid of vastly larger supplies of implements 
(cf. purchases of means of production on capital account) tremendous in- 
creases in means of production (e.g., irrigation facilities) as well as sub- 
stantial increases in means of consumption (i.e. agricultural and subsidiary 
output), at the cost of relatively moderate yet substantial increase in “peas- 


t Niu Chung-huang, Wo kuo kuo-min shou-ju ti chi-lei ho hsiao-fei, (Peking: Chung- 
kuo Ch’ing-nien Press, 1957), p. 60, asserts that the rate of accumulation of individual 
peasants was commonly three per cent whereas the rate of accumulation of agricultural 
production cooperatives was commonly in between five and eight per cent. The state- 
ment implies an average annual increase in accumulation of 25 to 30% from 1952/53 
to 1956/57. 

5 Cf. T’ung-chi Yeu-chiu, 1 (Jan. 1958), 13. The intersectoral transfer was accom- 
plished in the main by changes in the urban-rural terms of trade, by inter-temporally 
degressive rural taxation, and by increases in the rural credit balance until 1956. 

6 On the basis of statistics on kindergarten and nursery enrollment, the increase may 
be placed roughly at 20%. The increase from 1958 to 1959 must have been relatively 
small and in the main indicative of the fact that because the communes were formed 
during the second half of 1958, average annual labor participation in that year was 
substantially less than year-end labor force participation. 
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ant income.” By all indications, the three major policy goals thus were 
attained simultaneously in 1958. But was this policy rational in the sense 
of being sustainable and not merely a temporary tour de force which inev- 
itably invited disaster in the form of “three hard years” or more? 

To answer this question hypothetically and without regard for the 
weather, attention must be paid to three conditioning events which were 
said to have occurred. In addition to the increase in the supply of means 


TABLE I 


SELECTED INDICATIONS OF RELATIVE CHANGES IN MATERIAL 
TRANSFORMATION IN AGRICULTURE, 1952 TO 1959 


Relative average annual increase 


* At 1952 prices. 


11.7% 


Item . 1952/56 1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 
Agricultural labor force, Hopei? 4.8% 

Agr. population share of... 2.5% 
Children in kindergartens and nurseries 4,763 % 

Total population share of .. .° 4,634% 

Grade school and middle school students 64% 2.7% 35.2% 6.7% 
Total population share of .. .° 4.1% 0.2% 31.6% 4 Fo 

Cultivated area 0.9% 0.0% —3.6% 

Sown area 3.0% —12%  —06% 

Irrigated area 10.7% 8.3% 92.3% 

Purchases of means of production* 27.1%  —12.9% 106.1% 22 % 
on current account* 23.9% 16.6% 25.6% 3 % 
on capital account? 306%  —403% 2518% 34 % 

Gross value® of } agricultural and sub- 5.9% 13% 250% 16.7% 

Net value* of f sidary production * 44% 0.9% 

“Average per capita material consumption 
of the peasant population* 3.7% 3.8% 

“Peasant income” (undefined) 5.6% 2.9% 10 % 


“Unless otherwise indicated, data have been taken or derived from State Statistical 
Bureau, Ten Great Years (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1960), People’s China in 
Pictures. The Second Five-Year Plan Fulfilled in Two Years (Peking: Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1960), and Chi-hua yü T’ung-chi, No.1 (Jan. 1960). 

b Cf. Ching-chi Yen-chiu, 1 (Jan. 1958), 30. 

*Cfi. a and John S. Aird, “The Present and Prospective Population of Mainland 
China,” Milbank Memorial Fund, Population Trends in Eastern Europe, the USSR 
and Mainland China (New York, 1960), p. 129. 

d Personal estimates. 

° Cf. a and Ching-chi Yen-chiu, 5 (Oct. 1956), 25. 1956 and 1957 involve personal 
estimates. 

* Ts’ung-chi Yen~-chiu, 8 (Aug. 1957), 40. 1957 personal estimate. 

®T’ung-chi Yen-chiu, 1 (Jan. 1958), 13, and Niu Chung-huang, Wo kuo ti-i-ko wu 
nien chi-hua shih-ch’i ti sheng-ch’an ho hsiao-fei kuan-hsi (Peking: Ts’ai-cheng Ching- 
chi Press, 1959), pp. 58-59. 
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of production (on credit) which betiefitied aroduction in 1958 only to a 
limited extent, significant changes in the states of technology and ideology 
were said to have taken place. Great expectations were voiced in regard 
to the effectiveness of improvements in “indigenous methods” as propa- 
gated in the eight point charter which could be learned rapidly with little 
effort. And the attitudes of the peasants were viewed as having turned and 
turning still more “positive.” However, advances in technology and increases 
in productivity seem to have been emphasized more than ideological progress 
and increases in consumptive austerity. 

The pattern of official anticipations is most clearly evident in various 
exhortative articles which concern the planned and claimed.performances of 
model cooperatives and model communes. Our presentation of some of these 
data in Table IT reveals the following characteristic changes in planning-—if 
planning is the proper word—from 1957 to 1958: (1) Vastly increasing 
returns to very substantial increases in operating expenditures and there- 
fore relative decreases in operating expenditures as well as relative in- 
creases in net earnings, before and after taxes. (2) Unbelievably large in- 
creases in the rate and still larger increases in the value of cooperative and 
communal withholdings. (3) Decreases in the rate in combination with 
very large increases in the amount of individual compensation payments. 
In short, as a result mainly of improvements in indigenous methods and 
largely increased work efforts, gross earnings were to increase 150, 70, or 
230%, individual compensation was to increase 60, 70, or 50%, and public 
withholdings were to increase 1470, 660, or 830%, respectively (cf. Table 
II). Such anticipations constitute the background to the initial claim that 
the gross value of agricultural and subsidiary production had risen 100% 
from 1957 to 1958 as the result of the great leap forward in agriculture. 

Once the authorities had awakened from their fond dream that the so- 
called “bourgeois economic law of decreasing returns” had been dis-proved* 
and when they had realized that agricultural and subsidiary production had 
grown not 100%, but assertedly merely 25%, they also had to cope with 
the following problem: They had induced investment expenditures as well 
as extreme work efforts with promises of large rewards on the strength of 
expectations which had failed to materialize. In addition to everything 
else, they now had to scale down increases in individual compensation pay- 
ments from the promised 50% or more assertedly to an average of 10%. 
In contrast with the preceding years, this meant in all likelihood that the 
levels of income and material consumption ex post factum grew relatively 
less than the rate of labor force participation and that the compensation per 
man day declined. Given peasant attitudes, more limited expectations 


T Note that decreasing returns presuppose constancy of one or more factors and in 
classical economic theory in particular constancy of technology. The assertion that the 
“bourgeois economic law of decreasing returns” had been disproved is thus conceptu- 
ally mistaken, and it is meaningful only as a claim that agricultural technology could 
be improved substantially and rapidly, contrary to the beliefs of the classical writers. 
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would elicit more limited efforts. Fai ae being of secondary importance, 
ideological progress on the part of the peasants thus became the sine qua 
non of the continued leap’ forward. And to the extent that the peasants 
would not learn to appreciate: the opportunity to exhaust themselves in 
“work for the sake of working” plus a ten per cent income raise, leaping 
became an unsustainable tour de force. 

Favorable weather conditions as well as inertia appear to have prevented 
an early recognition of the magnitude of the error. Leaping continued in 
1959 in a slightly less ambitious form, as is evident in Tables I and IT. The 
familiar consequences need not be labored. 


Distributive ‘system and distributive equity: The relation between pro- 
ductive consumption and consumptive reproduction of human energy has 
so far been viewed in the aggregate. In addition, attention must be paid to 


Tasre IT 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
COOPERATIVES AND PEOPLE’S COMMUNES, 1957-1959 


Chao Ssu Ssu Li Wu Ho-Shang _ Ch’a Ya 
agricultural agricultural ch’iao people’s Shan people’s 
cooperative* cooperative? commune*® commune® 

tem Year Yuan  Index* Yuan Index Yuan Index Yuan Index 
“\verage per 1957 84.2 1.272 99.7 79.0 61.5 
«apita gross 1958 212.2" 2.521 171.4 1.720 262.4 3.322 141.4 2.299 
aarnings 1959 255.5 1.807 
Percent Index Percent Index Percent Index Percent Index 
of gross of yuan ofgross ofyuan ofgross of yuan ofgross of yuan 
earnings values® earnings values? earnings values? earnings values*® 
sperating 1957 42.3 5.118 26.8 15.6 
‘xXpenditures 1958 22.8 1.362 20.0 1.286 7.1 1.503 13.3 
1959 21.6 2854 
<ural 1957 6.6 1.435 21.0 10.3 
XES 1958 &.7 3.323 12.2 1.000 3.6 1.181 7.9 
1959 7.0 1.598 
‘ooperative 1957 6.5 1.983 4.3 10.3 
nd communal 1958 40.4 15.775 21.5 7645 60.0 19.297 17.0 
ithholdings 1959 21.0 2.230 
idividual 1957 44,7 715 47.4 63.8 
ympensation 1958 28.1 1.582 46.3 1.679 29,3 1.528 61.8 
1959 51.0 1492 


° Located in Ning-hsia Hui Autonomous Region. Cf. T’ung-chi Yen-chiu, 5 (May 1958), 36, 39. 
> Located in Heilungkiang Province. Cf. T’ung-chi Yen-chiu, 6 (June 1958), 29. 
° Located in Honan Province. Cf. T’ung-chi Kung-tso, 21 (Nov. 14, 1958), 6. 

2 Located in Honan Province. Cf. Ta Kung Pao (June 15, 1959) p. 3. 

° Preceding year equal to 1.000. 

f Italicized numbers are planned. 
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the distribution of cooperative and communal consumption funds on individ- 
ual cooperators and commune members and, thus, to the relation between 
individual productive effort and individual consumptive reward. This dis- 
cussion, too, must be carried on within the conceptual frame of our Marxist 
transformation model. 

To begin with, it should be noted that our set of relations defines not 
only the aggregate but also the individual pattern of material transforma- 
tion. The best possible current solution, viz. maximization of the future 
effectiveness of the current maximum of surplus human energy, consequently 
holds true for both. The derivative properties of values render “equity” 
indistinguishable from “effectiveness” in relation to the policy goal. In 
pre-communist stages, distribution is thus both equitable and effective when 
it is “distribution according to contribution.” 

Under conditions of differentiated material and social as well as techno- 
logical and ideological constraints to the process of transformation, iden- 
tical contributions of human energy do not necessarily produce identical 
contributions of results, and identical compensations do not necessarily 
reproduce human energy identically. In consequence of imperfect variabil- 
ity of these variables, differential rents accrue to some individuals at the 
expense of others. During any period of production when such constraints 
are given in specific social distributions, differential rents must be paid to 
the optimal extent, i.e., so that individual energy products equal individual 
energy costs at the margin. From production period to production period, 
comparative scarcities and with them differential rents must diminish due 
to socially differentiated variations of the periodic constraints in consequence 
of cumulating consciousness. On Marxist premises, both equity and effec- 
tiveness thus improve as a result of laboring and learning. 

Turning from theoretical considerations to the practical problems, it 
should be observed that after the authorities had eliminated individual pro- 
prietary rents during the initial land reform and the subsequent collectiviza- 
tion, they were left with three major “equity” issues: 

(1) Differential locational rents accrued to collectives of peasants in con- 
sequence of differences in soil composition, climate, and other locational 
factors. During the earlier years, such rents had been transformed by com- 
pulsory delivery norms into cash income rather than subsistence income, 
and their values had been affected by the rationing of cotton cloth as well 
as by the limited availability of other consumer goods. But with the appar- 
ent exception of Manchuria, they had not been reduced significantly by 
taxation.® 

(2) Differential fanulial rents accrued to families of peasants in con- 
sequence of differences in family composition which determined the family 
labor force share. In the past, such differences had also affected the pro- 


8 Cf. Peter Schran, The Structure of Income in Communist China (Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion; Berkeley, Calif.: University of California, 1961), pp. 147-149. 
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-prietary status of families. Collectivization had merely changed them into 
` pure and simple differences between familial ratios of “hands and mouths,” ® 
since it had left responsibility for the upbringing of the young and for the 
‘support of the aged with the family. 

(3) Differential occupational rents accrued to non-agricultural employees 
` in the countryside who usually were paid urban wages and who frequently 
received special allowances in addition, under conditions of significantly 
lower rural costs of ‘living. Such rents had become public issues during the 
brief “Hundred Flowers” episode, and their existence affected the pros- 
pects for rural industrialization negatively .1° 

‘It thus appears that during the years prior to 1958, the authorities had 
treaded carefully and slowly in manipulating differential locational, famil- 
ial, and occupational rents. Indeed, so far as the latter were concerned, the 
authorities had not even prevented increases in the urban-rural income and 
living differentials, but had merely limited them through subsidies.4+ In 1958 
and especially during the latter part of the year, the practices changed 
abruptly. Rural communes were formed as territorial units within which 
agricultural as well as non-agricultural activities were integrated, within 
which uniform standards of compensation were set, and within which the 
relation between labor compensation and family subsistence was modified. 

Typically, communes instituted so-called “part wages part supplies” sys- 
tems of distribution which served to distribute a relatively large portion 
(50% or more) of total consumption funds in the form of subsistence sup- 
plies on communal families on a per capita basis subject to the condition 
that the families’ labor force members participated in communal produc- 
tion on a correspondingly relatively large minimum number of workdays 
per month or per year. Usually, a family’s subsistence at the rationing level 
of living was thus assured irrespective of the magnitude of the family’s 
total current contribution to production. 

Typically, communes also instituted semi-industrial labor grade systems 
which served to classify in a rather roundabout fashion the communal labor 
force according to skill level. With these labor grade systems, they associ- 
ated wage grade systems which on the one hand standardized basic wages 
on a commune-wide scale for each labor grade, thus communizing collective 
locational rents. On the other hand, the wage grade systems tied the non- 
agricultural wage grades to the agricultural wage grades. 

Typically, communes operated with wage scales which in effect narrowed 
earnings differentials between more skilled and less skilled persons and in 
particular between peasants and non-agricultural employees. In determin- 


9 Cf. Ta Kung Pao, (Oct. 25, 1958), p. 3. 

19 For an official rebuttal of the complaints cf. e.g. Hsin-hua Pan-yiieh-k’an, 11 
(June 10, 1957), 106-111. 

11 Cf. T’ung-chi Yen-chiu, 1 (Jan. 1958), 13, and Niu Chung-huang, Wo kuo ti-i-ko 
wu nien chi-hua shih-cl’i ti sheng ch'an ho ksiao-fei Ruan-hsit (Peking: Ts’ai-cheng 
Ching-chi Press, 1959), pp. 58-59. 
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ing the basic wages of communal non-agricultural employees, more attention 
seems to have been paid to the rural cost of living which peasants and non- 
agricultural employees had in common, than to the urban employment 
opportunities of the latter which could be limited to some extent by methods 
of labor administration. 

Obviously, all of these modifications of the previous pattern of distribu- 
tion had to have and at least on occasion were expected to have negative 
incentive effects on those who would become relatively worse off.!? Why 
then were they instituted? Apart from the answer that they would have 
positive incentive effects on other persons, there is also one hypothetical 
explanation which is consistent with our interpretation of aggregate rela- 
tions: If the authorities anticipated vast increases in agricultural and sub- 
sidiary production which would enable them to increase peasant incomes 
on the average by 50% or more, then many or most of the existing rents 
could be eliminated without absolute reductions in anyone’s income or even 
by means of differentiated absolute increases in the incomes of most per- 
sons. And the restructuring of incomes through differentiated increases had 
been the chosen method of adjustment in two preceding wage reforms.** 

The relevance of this explanation is evident in the plans and claims of 
various model communes. On an average per capita basis, the 1958 supplies 
portion tended to be at least as large as the total cooperative compensation 
payment of 1957, and in some instances it even approximated cooperative 
gross earnings in 1957 (cf. Table ITI). Because basic wages on the average 


Taste IT 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA COOPERATIVE AND COMMUNAL 
CONSUMPTION FONDS, 1957-1958 


Ho-shang Ch’iao Ch’a Ya Shan 
people’s commune“ people’s commune” 
Item Per cent Yuan Per cent Yuan 
Gross earnings, 1957 79.0 61.5 
Cooperative compensation, 1957 35.3 
Communal compensation, 1958 100.0° 77.0 100.0 87.3 
Supplies portion 66.2 51.0 70.0 61.1 
Wages portion 33.8 26.0 30.0 26.2 
Communal compensation, 1959 100.0 130.2 
Supplies portion 38.0 49.5 
Wages portion 620 > 80.7 


* T’ung-chi Kung-tso, 21 (Nov. 14, 1958), 6. 
> Ta Kung Pao (June 15, 1959), p. 3. 
° Italicized numbers are planned. 


12 Cf. Ta Kung Pao (Oct. 25, 1958), p. 3. 
13 Cf. Peter Schran, The Structure of Income ..., p.253. 
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accounted for an additional 60 to 100% of individual income, hardly any- 
one could be expected to suffer losses due to the reform, with the probable. 
exception of the rural intelligentsia who occupied the highest communal 
labor grades and who tended to receive incomes which were comparable to 
urban unskilled earnings (cf. Table [V).1* But this stratum was expected 
to be most advanced ideologically as well as most subject to administrative 
control. 


TABLE IV 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE AVERAGE ANNUAL BASIC WAGES PLUS 
AVERAGE SUPPLIES PER LABORER, BY LABOR GRADE 


Basic Wages plus 
Basic Wages average supplies" 
Yuan Index Yuan Index 
Ch’a Ya Shan People’s Commune” 

Lowest labor grade 24.36 1,000 183.96 1.000 
Highest labor grade 85.92 3.527 245.52 1.335 

Hsuan Chuang People's Commune” 
Agriculture lowest grade 43,2 1,000 124.7 1.000 
highest grade 84.0 1.953 165.5 1.327 
Industry lowest grade 72.0 1.674 153.5 1.231 
highest grade 240.0 5,581 321.5 2.578 


"Ta Kung Pao (Oct. 25, 1958, p. 3. 
» Ta Kung Pao (June 15, 1959), p. 3. 


* Average supplies equal average supplies per labor force member plus average supplies 
per average number of dependents per labor force member. 


Once the authorities had become aware of the fact that their great expec- 
tations in regard to increases in production and improvements in the level 
of living had been mistaken, they must have realized also that they could 
not hope to reduce or eliminate differential rents as planned unless those 
who were to be deprived of their rents would also, and at once, improve 
their “attitudes” considerably. The CCP Central Committee Resolution 
on Several Problems of the People’s Communes suggests that the author- 
ities did not anticipate such a change. Therefore, organizational control over 
agricultural production as well as distribution reverted to the collective 
(large brigade) level, and collective locational rents reappeared. The sup- 
plies portion declined relative to the wages portion, and familial rents began 
to increase. The earnings of non-agricultural employees, too, appear to have 
been raised, with corresponding consequences for differential occupational 
rents. The process of adaptation in policy to revisions in expectations seems 
to have taken its time, and the negative incentive effects of the distributive 
reform of 1958 appear to have contributed considerably to the problems of 


the following years. 


14 Cf, also Ts’ai-ching Yen-chiu, 1 (Jan. 15, 1959), 36. 
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. » Conclusion: In our attempt to rationalize rural income policy during 


~ the great leap forward within the framework of Marxist political economy 


> 


and with official data, we have focussed on the problem of reconciling the 
asserted success in 1958 with subsequent failures, It appears that the 
sequence of events can be rationalized in this perspective. And the rural 
income policy of the Chinese communists can be called “rational” on the 
premise of their firm belief in the miraculous effects of improvements in 
indigenous methods. Yet this belief was mistaken, and the manner in which 
it was formed, seems to have been highly irrational. 

If our discussion contributes anything of prognostic value, it is the fol- 
lowing observation: Leaping forward and communizing rapidly appear to 


__* have been the results of errors. But the Chinese communists in their own 
‘ view erred about the means and not about the ends, Therefore, they can be 


expected to pursue the same objectives—increasing labor force participa- 
tion, increasing rates of accumulation, increasing levels of income and 
consumption, increasing distributive equity—simultaneously with different 
methods and notably more and more by means of Western technology rather 
than improved indigenous technology. 





PETER SCHRAN is an Assistant Professor of Economics at Yale University. 


PRESIDENT SOEKARNO, THE ARMY AND THE 
COMMUNISTS: THE TRIANGLE CHANGES SHAPE* 


HERBERT FEITH 





A number of developments which have taken place in Indonesia 
since the middle months of 1962, and particularly since the formation of 
Malaysia in September 1963, have strengthened the country’s Communist 
Party and correspondingly weakened the anti-Communist forces around 
General Nasution. This article purports to describe these changes, to suggest 
some ways in which they could be explained, and to speculate about their 
bearing on general questions of interpreting Indonesian politics. 

Turning points of political development are not easy to specify when one 
is close to them, but a good case can be made for seeing mid-1962 as such 
a point in Indonesia. On June 4, 1962, the Indonesian army succeeded in 
capturing S. M. Kartosuwirjo, leader of the Darul Islam rebel movement; 
this put an end to rebel-bandit violence in the crucial area of West Java, and 
it created a situation, unprecedented since independence, in which civil secu- 
rity prevailed throughout the country. On June 23, 1962, Major-General 
Achmad Yani replaced General A. H. Nasution as Chief of Staff of the 
army, with Nasution assuming the new position of Chief of Staff of the 
armed services, as well as remaining Deputy First Minister for Defense 
and National Security. This represented a major increase in President 
Soekarno’s influence within the army. On August 15, 1962, the West Irian 
campaign was brought to an end with the signing of the Indonesian-Dutch 
agreement by which the disputed half-island would come under Indonesian 
administration, after an eight-month interim period of U.N. control. 

With the West Irian campaign successfully completed, Indonesia faced 
a series of difficult choices. A number of its leaders pressed the government 
to concern itself emphatically with economic stabilization and development, 
and some of these men eventually persuaded President Soekarno in May 
1963 to accept a series of unpopular economic reforms which Washington 
had recommended and offered to underwrite with credit arrangements. 


* This article is based on material collected on a short research visit to Indonesia, 
which I was able to make between December 1963 and February 1964 thanks to finan- 
cial assistance from Monash University and the Social Science Research Council of 
Australia. B. R. Anderson and J. A. C. Mackie helped a great deal to sharpen up my 
ideas on the subject of the article, though neither of them bears any responsibility for 
its argument. 

1 This situation did not in fact last long. Already in September 1962, there were new 
disturbances in South Sulawesi, because of a breakdown in truce talks with the veteran 
Moslem rebel, Kahar Muzakar. But there has been no sizeable rebel or bandit activity 
in any other area since mid-1962. 
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But there were also factors in the situation which predisposed the govern- 
ment to embark upon a new “struggle” against imperialism and for nation- 
alist self-assertion. After the Brunei revolt of December 8, 1962, these 
pressures resulted in the enunciation of a policy of “confrontation” against 
Malaysia. The contest between an American-backed program of economic 
stabilization and a Communist-supported policy of opposing Malaysia 
reached its denouement in September 1963. By the end of that month 
Djakarta rioters had set fire to the British Embassy, the Indonesian gov- 
ernment had banned all trade with Malaysia, and the United States had 
suspended its earlier effort to secure large new Western credits for Indo- 
nesia. The cause of economic stabilization had been defeated. “Crush 
Malaysia” has been the most important government slogan ever since. 

But this story has been told a number of times;? there is no need to 
detail it here. Let us look instead at other aspects of what has changed in 
Indonesian politics since mid-1962. 

The appointment of Major-General Yani as army Chief of Staff in 
June 1962 represented a serious setback for General Nasution. It was also 
a setback for all of those who sided with Nasution in seeking to maintain 
the army as a unified and separate political force capable of pursuing pol- 
icies distinct from those of the President.? Yani had indeed been a Nasution 
man, and it is reported that Nasution himself chose him from a three-man 
list presented to him by the President. But the fact that Nasution was 
forced to cede the Chief of Staff’s post at all was evidence of a new weak- 
ness. On two previous occasions he had been able to muster enough army 
support to frustrate the President’s efforts to deprive him of one of his 
posts; this time, it apparently was not possible. 

Soon after his appointment, Yani secured the replacement of a dunes 
of regional commanders who had previously stood up to the President, par- 
ticularly on Communist issues. Within nine months he had replaced the 
commanders of South Sumatra and South Kalimantan (South Borneo), 
two of the key areas in the “Three South’s” crisis of 1960 (when a number 
of commanders had banned Communist activities in their regions in direct 
defiance of the President) and Colonel Surachman, the commander of East 
Java who had sponsored his own conference of anti-Communist com- 
manders in Tretes, East Java, in August 1960. In each case the new 


2 See particularly Guy J. Pauker, “Indonesia: Internal Development or External Ex- 
pansion?” Asian Survey, T11:2 (Feb. 1963), 69-75, and “Indonesia in 1963: The Year 
of Wasted Opportunities,” Asian Survey, IV:2 (Feb. 1964), 687-94; Lance Castles, 
“Indonesian Attitudes to Malaysia,” Australia’s Neighbours, 4th Series, No. 10 (Dec. 
1963); J. A. C. Mackie, “Indonesia: A Background to Confrontation,” World Today, 
XX:4 (April 1964) ; Donald Hindley, “Indonesia's Policy of Confrontation: The Search 
for Motives,” paper presented at the annual conference of the Association for Asian 
Studies, March 1964; and successive issues of the Three-Monthly Survey of Indonesia 
produced by the Economist Intelligence Unit, The Economist, London. 

3I have discussed the extent to which the army did this in the 1958-62 period in 
“Dynamics of Guided Democracy,” in Ruth T. McVey, ed., Indonesta (New Haven, 
Conn.: Human Relations Area Files Press, 1963), pp. 325-66. 
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commander was a man of less strongly anti-Communist inclinations. The 
earlier situation in which regional commanders were willing to press anti- 
Communist demands on the government in Djakarta was thus brought to 
an end, and General Nasution was deprived of some of his most vigorous 
supporters. 

Thus the nine months after the Yani appointment saw a quick increase 
in the political ascendency of the President, a rise in his influence in the 
army and a corresponding decline in the army’s unity and effectiveness as 
a political organization. The army’s capacity to act in the political arena 
was dealt a further blow with the President’s announcement in November 
1962 that martial law would end in the following May. The capture of the 
rebel leader, Kartosuwirjo, and the end of the West Irian campaign had 
deprived the army of its principal arguments for maintaining martial law.* 

After March 1963 there was something of a turning of the tide. A long 
crescendo of PKI demands for inclusion in the cabinet finally came to 
nought, with President Soekarno reportedly telling the Communist leader 
Aidit to call off the campaign.® The efforts of the PKI and its allies to keep 
out the Peace Corps were defeated at roughly the same time, as were their 
efforts to oust the Minister of Higher Education. 

Then in the middle of May 1963, there was a major series of anti-Chinese 
riots in the cities and towns of West Java and several places outside this 
province, riots which the government condemned and in which at least 
four people were killed and over 5,000 homes and shops burned or damaged.® 
These riots can be interpreted in a variety of ways, but it is clear that they 
were popular in the West Java area—-people of virtually all parties were 
involved in them—and that a number of local army commanders cooper- 
ated with the rioters. Whoever organized the rioting, and it is fairly clear 
that it was men of both anti-Communist and anti-Soekarno orientation, 
they certainly succeeded in embarrassing the President, all the more so 
because his pro-Chinese orientation in foreign affairs had been expressed 
with particularly great emphasis just four weeks earlier, when he had re- 
ceived his counterpart, Liu Shao-ch’i, on an eight-day state visit. The gen- 
eral effect seems to have been to weaken the left and strengthen the right. 

The influence of rightwing groups was made very clear later in the month 
when the government introduced its measures of economic stabilization, a 
series of 14 regulations which reflected many recommendations of survey 


4 On martial law and the general question of the army’s civilian powers, see Daniel S. 
Lev, “The Political Role of the Army in Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, XXX VI:4 (Winter 
1963-64), 349-64, and my “Dynamics of Guided Democracy,” op. cit. 

5 It is sometimes argued that the PKI leaders do not actually want their party to 
gain inclusion in the cabinet, lest it should come to be associated with the government’s 
failures. But even if it is true that this strategic view is held by the party’s top leaders, 
it is likely that they were unhappy about the defeat of their sustained campaign; for 
this defeat presumably weakened their position in the eyes of their followers. 

6 The statistics as provided in a police report are quoted in Suluh Indonesia, June 19, 
1963. 
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teams of the U. S. government and the International Monetary Fund. By 
these regulations the currency was in effect devalued drastically, many forms 
of price control were abolished (with the result that fares and tariffs were 
raised by 300-500% ), state trading firms were given greater independence 
and more inducements to make profits, and civil service salaries were raised 
significantly.” 

A few days after these regulations were issued, President Soekarno met 
Tungku Abdul Rahman of Malaya in Tokyo. The two men talked in what 
appeared to be an atmosphere of cordiality; it seemed that Indonesian 
opposition to the Tungku’s Malaysia plan might be placated, and the five- 
months-old campaign of “confrontation” brought to an end. At the same 
time Soekarno entered into an agreement with the American oil companies 
operating in Indonesia. Moreover, there were reports of behind-the-scene 
efforts to find a formula by which Indonesia might participate in the Tokyo 
Olympic Games, despite its row with the International Olympic Committee 
over the conduct of the Asian Games held in Djakarta in the previous 
September. 

This rightwing trend prevailed for most of June, July and August, dur- 
ing which time there were meetings of the foreign ministers and the heads 
of government of Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines. But there were 
indications at the same time that strong groups wanted “confrontation” to 
go on. The 14 regulations of May were condemned by almost all political 
groups, with the PKI gaining a good deal of political advantage by leading 
the opposition to them. 

In the first half of September when Malaysia was about to be formed, 
it became more and more probable that Indonesia would not accept the 
new state. The opportunity to reach an accommodation was allowed to 
slip, and the events which took place in the few days after Malaysia came 
into existence—the Tungku’s breaking off diplomatic relations with both 
Indonesia and the Philippines, the burning of the British Embassy in 
Djakarta, and Indonesia’s decision to ban all trade relations with Malaysia 
—made it unlikely that there would be similar opportunities in the near 
future. 

Western attitudes to Indonesia then hardened considerably. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund suspended the $50 million standby credit it had 
extended to Indonesia in July, and the U.S. government announced that 
it would await further developments before going ahead with plans to pro- 
vide the country with a stabilization loan. These aid suspensions, coming 
on top of the decision not to trade through Singapore or Penang any longer, 
made it virtually impossible to continue with policies of economic stabiliza- 
tion. Prices, which had levelled off in the third quarter of 1963, rose with 
extraordinary speed from September onwards. 


TOn these regulations, see K. D. Thomas, “Recent Developments in Indonesia,” 
Australia’s Neighbours, 4th series, Nos, 11-12 (Jan.-Feb. 1964) ; also Economist Intel- 
ligence Unit, Three-Monthly Survey of Indonesia, July 1963. 
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In domestic politics the effect of the September events was not only to 
end the period of rightwing predominance, but to introduce a distinct new 
swing to the left. September saw the beginning of a new series of arrests 
of leaders of the banned rightwing parties, particularly leaders of the Mas- 
jumi. It also saw the lifting of a three-year ban on a number of PKI 
periodicals, including the English-language Review of Indonesia and the 
theoretical monthly, Bintang Merah (Red Star). When the cabinet was 
reshuffled in November and December, after the death of First Minister 
Djuanda and Justice Minister Sahardjo, Nasution emerged in a weakened 
position——he was not included in a newly-formed three-man Presidium of 
Deputy Prime Ministers (Dr. Subandrio, Dr. J. Leimena and Chairul Saleh) 
and the Veterans Affairs portfolio was no longer under his coordinating 
supervision—and at least one man with close Communist connections, the 
new Justice Minister, Astrawinata, was among the new members. 


In addition the removal of strongly anti-Communist regional function- 
aries was resumed. Already in July, changes had been made in this direc- 
tion in the important province of North Sumatra, where a Yani-connected 
Javanese officer, Colonel Darjatmo, replaced a Nasution man and Suma- 
tran, Colonel Manaf Lubis, with Lubis attempting to gain the governor- 
ship of the province, but losing out there to a PKI-supported army officer, 
Colonel Ulung Sitepu. In November, Djakarta replaced the anti-Communist 
governor of South Sumatra, Achmad Bastari, whose dismissal had been 
demanded persistently by the PNI, PKI and some other parties in this 
province. And in March of this year, it met the demand of a similar months- 
long campaign against another anti-Communist governor, A. Hasjmy of 
Atjeh. The men who have replaced these two are by no means Communist 
sympathizers, but they are less strongly anti-Communist than their prede- 
cessors. 

Multi-party campaigns of this kind are going on in other areas at the 
time of writing, with demands being made for the “retooling” of various 
functionaries of rightwing inclinations, particularly governors, regency heads 
and members of regional executive and legislative councils. The Communists 
and their allies have so far been unwilling to organize campaigns for the 
retooling of military commanders of strongly anti-Communist orientation, 
indeed there are relatively few of these left. Of the vigorously anti-Com- 
munist regional commanders of 1960-62 only ‘two are still in their posts, 
Colonel Jusuf of South Sulawesi and Brigadier General Adjie of West Java. 
And of these two, Colonel Jusuf has been overshadowed by the growing 
power of the inter-regional commander for East Indonesia, now Brigadier 
General Rukman, and Brigadier General Adjie has made it clear that he 
no longer supports anti-Communist positions in a way which implies criti- 
cism of the President. 

In May 1964 a PKI campaign of many months which asked that the 
Committee for the Retooling of the State Apparatus should itself be “re- 
tooled” was crowned with success. This Committee, under the chairmanship 
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of General Nasution, and with Nasution’s ally of recent years, Roeslan 
Abdulgani, as deputy chairman, was replaced by a new body in which the 
top positions are held by Dr. Subandrio, a long-standing rival of Roeslan 
Abdulgani, and Major-General Yani. This change may, however, be double- 
edged as far as the PKI is concerned, for the new body, the Command for 
the Retooling of the Instruments of the Revoltition, is empowered to recom- 
mend personnel changes in the political parties as well as in government 
departments and state enterprises. This has been interpreted in the light 
of renewed official discussion of “party simplification,” and particularly of 
proposals, to which the PKI has always expressed strong opposition, for 
the 11 officially permitted parties to be merged into three (one nationalist, 
one religious and one Communist) or into a single “vanguard party” or 
“party of unity.” À 

Up to 1963, Indonesia had had no known Communists as ambassadors, 
But in January 1964 it was announced that the post of ambassador to China 
would go to Djawoto, a leading figure in Antara news agency, who, though 
not an avowed member of the Communist Party, is widely regarded as one 
of its most influential men. Two months later, Ali Chanafiah, deputy head 
of the PKI’s foreign affairs division, was named as Indonesia’s new ambas- 
sador to Ceylon, 

In March too, the government decided to increase the stature of the 
strongly PKT-influenced National Front by including its chairman as part 
of the group of key functionaries in each province, regency and munici- 
pality: the Tjatur Tunggal or quadrumvirate of governor (or regency head 
or mayor), army commander, police chief and public prosecutor, would be 
replaced by a Pantja Tunggal, or “quinquumvirate” of these four and the 
chairman of the local National Front. 

In addition, the period since September 1963 has seen a marked decline 
in the influence of SOKSI, the army-influenced and anti-Communist labor 
organization which had earlier brought about some reduction in PKI power 
among organized workers. A number of SOKSI’s most prominent leaders 
have left the organization in this period, and several of its constituent or- 
ganizations have broken away. 

Moreover the PKI has gained and the anti-Communist groups lost as 
a result of the elaboration of a new Soekarno doctrine about Indonesia’s 
position in the world. The notion that the central struggle in today’s world 
is between “an old dying order” or an “old established order” of imperialism 
and domination and the “new emerging forces” of justice and freedom was 
developed by the President as early as September 1961, but it was only in 
the latter part of 1962 and in early 1963 that it became a central theme 
of the President’s speeches. In February 1963 the International Olympic 
Committee decided to suspend Indonesia from membership until it apol- 
ogized for its conduct of the Asian Games held in Djakarta in the previous 


8 On SOKSI, see E. D. Hawkins, “Labour in Transition,” in McVey, ed., of. cit., pp. 
268-71. 
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year—particularly for refusing visas to Israeli and Nationalist Chinese 
sportsmen. President Soekarno responded by announcing that Indonesia 
would sponsor a world-wide sports festival of its own, the Games of the 
New Emerging Forces, which it did in the following November. 

In April 1963, the New Emerging Forces idea took new shape. The Presi- 
dent declared that he had previously thought of the world as divided three 
ways, into the countries following the Declaration of Independence, the 
countries following the Communist Manifesto and the new nations of Asia 
and Africa which did not follow either. Now, however, he recognized that 
the world consisted of two parts only, the old established forces and the 
new emerging forces.® This amounted to a declaration that Indonesia’s 
principal enemy was Western imperialism and that the country stood ranged 
with the Communist world (and more particularly, by clear implication, 
with Communist China) as well as with other countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, in its fight against this enemy. The theme continues to 
receive frequent reiteration and serves as a kind of foreign policy counter- 
part to the President’s theme of NASAKOM unity, unity of Nationalists, 
Religious People and Communists, at home. 

It is difficult to know how greatly the PKI has benefited from this tend- 
ency of the President to speak in a language similar to its own, but there 
were indications of one kind of advantage in January 1964, when the party 
initiated a series of efforts to take over British firms, Shell, Unilever, some 
trading firms and a number of plantations. These efforts were made in 
retaliation against actions of the British authorities in Hong Kong who 
had seized some American-made spare parts bought for the Indonesian air 
force, and subsequently intercepted two Indonesian ships which were sched- 
uled to be used to take pilgrims to Mecca. (The ships were apprehended 
on orders from the Hong Kong Supreme Court, which had upheld the claim 
of a Dutch bank to the effect that the Indonesian government shipping 
PELNI owed it a commercial debt.) But the timing of the PKI’s takeover 
actions coincided also with Soekarno’s negotiations with Robert Kennedy, 
in Tokyo and Djakarta, which led to the announcement of a cease-fire in 
Borneo. And immediately after President Soekarno announced this cease- 
fire, he had Lieutenant-General Yani issue an instruction against any taking 
over of British enterprises except on the orders of the President. 

Having veered to the right in international diplomacy, Soekarno now 
sought to prevent the PKI from embarrassing him on this course, and the 
question was whether the party could be made to take the blow. The party 
soon showed that it was unwilling to see the takeovers undone, sending 
delegations to many government leaders, and repeatedly quoting statements 
by these and other leaders, and by such bodies as the National Front and 
the Great Consultative Body of the 1945 Generation, which had seemed 


9 Berita Indonesia, April 29, 1963. See also George Modelski, ed., The New Emerging 
Forces: Documents on the Ideology of Indonesian Foreign Policy (Canberra, Australian 
National University, 1963). 
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to be calling for just this sort of “action by the people.” The issue was 
finally resolved when the government established a variety of supervisory 
teams and control boards for particular British firms. It is still unclear how 
many of these represent an additional restraint on the effectiveness of 
British control and how many are merely facades, but the fact is that the 
government was forced to compromise with the PKI at a point where it 
seemed not to want to do so. Having denounced British imperialism vehe- 
mently and persistently, having declared that British actions had stirred 
the wrath of “the people,” and having given signs of concurring with the 
PKI’s claim to be the party of “the people,”!° President Soekarno found 
it difficult to move against this party when its challenge to him was phrased 
in his own words. 

Finally, it should be said that the PKI itself has demonstrated impres- 
sive vigor and unity. It is hard to know what should be concluded from 
the claimed membership figure which was raised from 2 million to 2.5 mil- 
lion in August 1963, but there are reports that it has recently made signifi- 
cant strides in organizational work in several areas outside Java where it 
was previously weak. Moreover its scholars’ league, Himpunan Sardjana 
Indonesia (H.S.I.) established in early 1962, has proved itself capable of 
attracting many hundreds of members, despite the fact that membership 
in it tends to involve immediate career risks. Its success has prompted the 
establishment of at least three other scholars’ associations, but none of 
these are as active as the H.S.I. 

However, the most significant aspect-of the PKI’s success in the last two 
years is the fact that it has maintained its freedom from publicly visible 
internal division despite the increasing acerbity of Moscow-Peking rela- 
tions. In the early and middle part of 1963 the party moved from its 
earlier position, variously interpreted as neutrality or pro-Peking neu- 
trality, to one of virtually complete alignment with Peking. It appears to 
have opposed Soviet representation at the Asian-African Journalists’ Con- 
ference held in Djakarta in April. In July and August, its leaders’ denuncia- 
tions of “revisionism” and “Yugoslav revisionism” became more pointedly 
directed against the Soviet leaders. And later in the year, Aidit made bitter 
attacks on the Dange leadership of the Communist Party of India,” linking 
these with a defense of new communist parties established by Communists 
expelled from revisionist-led parties. 


10Thus in denouncing “Communist-phobia” the President had repeatedly coupled 
this with “phobia for the people.” 

11 For a full statement of the party’s position after the change, see the Resolution of 
the 2nd Plenary Session of the PKI’s Central Committee, issued on Dec. 26, 1963, and 
reprinted in Harian Rakjat, Jan. 15, 1964. For discussions of the party’s earlier position 
on Moscow-Peking issues, see Donald Hindley, “The Indonesian Communists and the 
C.P.S.U. Twenty-Second Congress,” Asian Survey, IT:1 (March 1962); Robert A. 
Scalapino, “Moscow, Peking and the Communist Parties of Asia,” Foreign Affairs, 
XLI:2 (Jan. 1963); and Wolfgang Leonhard, “A World in Disarray,” Problems of 
Communism, XIII:2 (March-April 1964). 
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But this move was made at a time when President Soekarno was pur- 
suing a policy of close relations with Peking, and so the change produced 
neither a break with.the long-established Aidit policy of staying close to 
Soekarno, nor a reduction in the power of Aidit, who was previously spoken 
of as one of the party’s more pro-Moscow leaders. Indeed Aidit may well 
have increased his power within the party by changing to a more pro-Peking 
ideological position; he presumably placated some of the party members 
who are critical of his rightwing strategy. In any event those searching the 
party’s publications for signs of disunity in its ranks have found next to 
none of significance since 1960.12 If the Soviet leaders have found a faction 
within the PKI with which to work, there has been no public evidence of 
its existence. 

The Indonesian government can no longer be described as a coalition 
between President Soekarno and the army as roughly equal partners,1* as 
had seemed to be the case in the years between mid-1958 and mid-1962. 
The equal relationship was able to survive as long as the army maintained 
a high degree of cohesion in relation to political affairs. But with its officers 
involved in a large number of administrative, political and managerial tasks, 
the army gradually lost much of its reforming zeal and sense of a separate 
political purpose. Thus, by June 1962, it had become possible for President 
Soekarno to break General Nasution’s monopoly of its leadership. 

Since that time, the army’s political role has been markedly smaller. It 
is partly that the army leaders of this later period, being less strongly anti- 
Communist than those whose influence had predominated earlier, were less 
inclined to pursue policies different from those of the President. But an 
equally important point is that they would not have been capable of pur- 
suing such policies even had they wanted to do so, Army officers continue 
to wield power in almost all fields, but their influence has been fragmented, 
and so they have been assimilated to a Soekarno-dominated polity. They 
no longer line up behind a leader who seeks to unite them in support of 
army policies which are markedly different from the President’s on such a 
crucial issue as that of the PKI. 

Perhaps equally important, the events of the last two years have raised 
questions about the nation that President Soekarno’s role is that of a bal- 
ancer, that he throws his weight on the Communist side in situations where 
the army has been growing stronger and on the army’s at moments when 
the Communists have been gaining. To the extent that he has played a 


12 The signs which appeared in 1960 are discussed by Donald Hindley in his “Presi- 
dent Soekarno and the Communists: The Politics of Domestication,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, LVI (1962) 915-26. 

13 I discussed it in these terms in “Dynamics of Guided Democracy,” op. cit., pp. 
325~58. For a discussion of Soekarno-army-PKI interaction in relation to other spheres 
of political life, which are perforce neglected here—particularly the politics of the 
President’s entourage and the politics of warding off threats to the regime as a whole— 
see Herbert Feith, “Indonesia,” in George McT. Kahin, ed., Governments and Politics 
of Southeast Asia (2nd rev. ed.; Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1964). 
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balancing role, he has clearly been willing to see a major shift leftwards 
in the point at which the balance is kept. Can this willingness be accounted 
for in terms of the requirements of maintaining his position or must one 
look for alternative or additional explanations? This is perhaps the most 
interesting question of all. 

One can probably explain a good deal of the President’s moves leftward 
by positing fears of a military coup. It is true that Soekarno has secured 
himself fairly effectively against a coup by the leaders of the army since 
the Yani appointment. But coups started by lower officers are well within 
the range of possibility, particularly in a situation of accelerating economic 
decline, and the President’s efforts to reduce the influence of strong anti- 
Communists in the army could be intended primarily to reduce their like- 
lihood or the likelihood of their success. In addition, the President’s power 
has always rested in large part on agitational skills and his moves to the 
left in the last two years can be explained partly as a requirement for 
the maintenance of agitational politics: forced to choose between economic 
stabilization and an ongoing struggle against neocolonialist Malaysia, he 
chose the latter, alienated the West and so had to align himself with the 
Communists. 

But there may be more to this problem than is comprehended by either 
or both of these explanations. It may well be that Soekarno’s actions in the 
last two years have been as much role-determining as role-determined, that 
he has been secure enough in his position in this recent period to be able 
to fashion policies partly on the basis of his ideas and attitudes about the 
future. It is often said that the President is deeply concerned with the ques- 
tion of how history will regard him. He certainly has considerable admira- 
tion for Communist regimes. And he is a man with a progressivist and pro- 
foundly historicist view of history, consequently, a man who is likely to 
be unhappy about the possibility of being succeeded by any regime which 
he would see as reactionary. Could it then be that he has consciously set 
out to work for the establishment of a Communist Indonesia after his death, 
that he wants to be Moses to Aidit’s Joshua? 

It should be said immediately that I have no direct evidence for this 
suggestion; it is sheer speculation. Against it, one might argue that the 
President’s desire to be well regarded by history would lead him to be 
highly cautious about any course of action which could lead to a civil war 
or the fragmentation of Indonesia; and these are possible consequences of 
a Communist seizure of power in Djakarta. But Soekarno may well see 
them as consequences which he can help to forestall. 

Again, one might ask how Soekarno’s rightwing policies of mid-1963 can 
be squared with the postulated desire to work for the emergence of a Com- 
munist regime after his death. In reply it might be said that this was a 
response to a particular set of pressures which the President did not feel 
free to ignore: having promised repeatedly since the time of the West 
Irian settlement that the government would now turn to improving the 
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condition of the economy, he may have felt it necessary to embark on a 
decidedly new course in economic policy. And while the U.S. was willing 
to give him generous financial support for a new course which it favored, 
the Soviet Union was not prepared to do the same. 

The argument must in the nature of the case remain open. There is no 
doubt that particular situations and the perception of immediate threats 
to his position account for most of what the President has done to move 
the country leftwards in the last two years. But he is likely to have been 
influenced in some degree by attitudes toward the future, by feelings of 
what would be most and least desirable if not by formulated projections. 
His feelings are almost certainly against the establishment of an army 
regime after his death, even if they are not for the creation of a Com- 
munist one. 

If the President’s personal sentiments are indeed an important explana- 
tion of the move to the left, this trend may well continue. Soekarno may 
further strengthen the domestic power of the PKI and at the same time 
move Indonesia to a position somewhat like that of Cuba, in which it 
depends heavily on Communist powers, is actively hostile to the United 
States, and has relatively few ties with other countries of the Western 
world. A leftward change in Indonesia’s international position would be 
the more likely if the further prosecution of “crush Malaysia” policies re- 
sulted in a continuing deterioration in Indonesia’s relations with the U:S. 
and the point were reached in which it was impossible for the country to 
obtain significant U.S: aid except at the cost of a major humiliation. 

But further deterioration in Indonesia’s relations with America is by 
no means a necessity, and even if Indonesia becomes decisively estranged 
from the U.S. it could conceivably maintain close ties with, and receive 
sizeable aid from, France, West Germany, the Netherlands and Japan. 
In addition President Soekarno is probably restrained from making moves 
in the direction of Cuba-like dependence on the Communist countries by 
fear that such moves could alarm powerful elements in the Indonesian 
army and add to their willingness to support some sort of coup against 
him, (Admittedly this is likely to be of less importance as a restraining 
factor in a world of partial depolarization, where even a Cuba-like associa- 
tion with the Communist bloc is no longer exclusive or necessarily irre- 
versible.) 

As for the Communist Party coming to power domestically, this would 
require the hurdling of a number of large obstacles. The PKI remains 
fairly weak outside Java. It still seems to have no great foothold in the 
armed forces or police. And most of those in positions of power and privi- 
lege, both military and civil, see it privately as a major threat to themselves. 
Thus one common pattern of conversations with high government officials 
is for anti-Communism to be expressed more and more strongly as for- 
mality gives way to frankness. The same qualities of honesty, steadfast- 
ness, zeal and closeness to the people which win the PKI admiration also 
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mark it out to be envied and, in the case of many of the privileged, to be 
feared. 

There is in fact a quality of separateness about the party which no repe- 
tition of slogans about NASAKOM unity can hide. Its leaders, central and 
local, are in general men of markedly lower social origin than the leaders of 
other political groups, and their loyalty to their organization has served 
as a brake on tendencies for them to become part of the “New Class” social 
and cultural world of the politically powerful.“ 

This may indeed be the Communists’ strength in the long run. But in 
the immediate situation it serves to strengthen other groups’ suspicions of 
them, and makes it hard for them to infiltrate other parties. Fear of them 
has probably been growing as the privileged have become more fearful of 
the masses, for instance as a result of seeing houses burned out by anti- 
Chinese or anti-British rioters. And there are few indications that the 
fearful are responding by an attitude of “if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 

For all of these reasons, the odds are that the Communist Party will have 
a difficult time after President Soekarno goes, that the army will then emerge 
as the dominant political force and that it will treat the PKI as an enemy. 

But if the present leftward trend continues, events could go differently. 
In the words of Aidit: “When we complete the first stage of our revolu- 
tion which is now in progress, we can enter into friendly consultation 
(musjawarak) with other progressive elements in our society and, without 
an armed struggle, lead the country toward Socialist Revolution. ... The 
chastening effect (of the present stage of revolution will) maintain a kind 
of revolutionary pressure on Indonesia’s national capitalists. ... There will 
be no armed struggle unless there is foreign armed intervention on the capi- 
talists’ behalf and, when we successfully complete our present national 
democratic revolution, the chances of any foreign power interfering with 
Indonesia’s internal affairs will become extremely remote.” 15 


14 These tendencies are described in detail in Hindley, The Communist Party of Indo- 
nesta, 1951-1961: A Decade of Aidit Leadership (doctoral dissertation, Australian Na- 
tional University, Canberra, 1961) and also in “President Soekarno and the Com- 
munists: The Politics of Domestication,” loc. cit. 

15 Interview with S. M. Ali, Far Eastern Economic Review, Apr. 16, 1964. 
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THE 1962 AND 1963 SESSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
PEOPLE’S CONGRESS OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


GEORGE T. YU 


After much delay and amidst little publicity, the 1963 session 
of the National People’s Congress of Communist China finally convened in 
Peking on November 17, 1963.1 This was the second consecutive year in 
which the Congress had met under a cloak of mystery. After failing to meet 
in 1961, the 1962 National People’s Congress had convened only after a prior 
postponement and was held with extremely little fanfare. Both the 1962 
and 1963 Congresses met behind closed doors. Except for a few published 
documents (the most informative being the press communiques released 
following the close of each Congress), no reports were made public. Thus 
in comparison with past meetings, held annually and amidst considerable 
publicity, the 1962 and 1963 sessions of the National People’s Congress 
stand out as new puzzles in the Communist Chinese riddle. 

The degree of secrecy surrounding the 1962 and i963 meetings of the 
Congress was truly phenomenal. This was true both within China and with 
respect to the outside world. Unlike past meetings of the Congress where 
speeches of various officials and delegates and other activities were reported 
(sometimes in detail), official and other releases on the recent Congress ses- 
sions were held to a bare minimum. Even the mainland China press reported 
very little except for a half-dozen identical Hsin Hua News Agency releases 
issued mainly at the time of the opening and closing of each Congress. In 
1962, for example, only one speech, Chou En-lai’s Government Report to 
the Congress, was made public. In addition, a brief resolution passed by the 
Congress on Chou’s Report was made available.’ In 1963 only a press com- 
munique issued at the close of the Congress, a resolution on the economic 
plan and budget and a resolution on the new Congress election were 
published.* 

In addition to the lack of official communiques, the press was singularly 
devoid of “informal”? news and comments on the 1962 and 1963 sessions. 
Of the three leading China mainland dailies, the Jen-min Jik-pao, the 
Ta-kung Pao and the Kwang-min Jih-pao, only the Jen-min Jth-pao devoted 


1 This fourth session of the Second National People’s Congress met from Novem- 
ber 17 to December 3, 1963. 

2 This was the third session of the Second National People’s Congress. It met in 
Peking between March 27 and April 16, 1962. 

3 For both the speech, contained in the Press Communique, and the Resolution see 
Jen-min Jih-pao, Apr. 17, 1962. 

4 For all three documents see Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 4, 1963. 
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an editorial specifically to the 1962 Congress.5 The 1963 Congress was also 
sparsely covered. Except for the press communique, the most “comprehen- 
sive” coverage was found in the November 18 issue of the Jen-min Jih-pao 
which devoted two-thirds of page one to the opening of the 1963 Congress, 
at least half of which consisted of a picture of the delegates meeting in the 
People’s Hall! 8 

Our knowledge of the 1962 and 1963 sessions of the National People’s 
Congress is thus extremely limited. Any full assessment of the two sessions 
of the Congress must await additional data, at present available only to the 
Chinese Communist leaders. Nevertheless, some generalizations with regard 
to the nature and accomplishments of the 1962 and 1963 meetings can be 
attempted. This essay will confine itself to comment upon two aspects of the 
1962 and 1963 sessions: (1) Communist China’s domestic and foreign state 
of affairs as seen from the press communiques, and (2) the functions of the 
National People’s Congress. 

The Communiques: Undoubtedly the severe economic difficulties which 
plague mainland China and the seriousness of the Sino-Soviet conflict con- 
tributed towards the unusually secretive circumstances surrounding the 1962 
and 1963 sessions of the National People’s Congress. Beginning in the late 
1950’s, the economic state of mainland China underwent vast deterioration. 
Only within the past year, have there been signs of relief. The “Great Leap 
Forward” and the formation of the communes failed in their goal of increas- 
ing the pace of China’s industrialization. Serious economic dislocation re- 
sulted. Added to human failures, natural calamities also contributed their 
toll. Finally, the withdrawal of Soviet advisers together with the termination 
of other forms of Soviet assistance beginning in 1959-1960 further aggra- 
vated Communist China’s ills. If the Chinese Communists were surrounded 
with difficulties internally, externally, they were faced with no fewer chal- 
lenges. Certainly the worsening of Sino-Soviet relations presented a massive 
problem. 

The recent sessions of the Congress thus took place during an extremely 
grave era in the short but stormy history of Communist China, The meetings 
were convened not to set forth new plans for “socialist construction,” but 
to assess and consolidate past developments and to give direction to current 
needs. Both the 1962 and 1963 communiques reflected this mood. The major 
portion of the communiques were concerned with the “situation at home and 
the present tasks” (1962) and the immediate tasks for “developing the 
national economy” (1963). Also reviewed in 1962 were the “successful com- 
pletion” of the First 5-Year Plan, the historical significance of the people’s 
communes, and the “tremendous achievements” of the “Great Leap For- 
ward.” These developments, it was declared, had “laid the preliminary 
foundation for the building of . . . an independent, complete and modern 
national economy.” In 1963, the communique was more optimistic. Detailed 


5 See “Unite and Struggle for New Victories,” Jen-min Jih-pao, Apr. 17, 1962. 
8 Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 18, 1963. 
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figures and percentages of economic growth were offered, with emphasis 
upon China’s own achievements. Great attention, moreover, was given to 
the theme of “self-reliance” (first echoed in 1962)—“The policy of relying 
on our own strength in building socialism. . . .” 

If the 1962 and 1963 communiques of the National People’s Congress 
were sprinkled liberally with self-praise, they also admitted that ‘“consider- 
able difficulties” had occurred in the national economy since 1958. In 1962 
the difficulties were attributed to “serious natural calamities.” In 1963, 
“short-comings and mistakes in practical work” and “the perfidious action 
of those who unilaterally tore up agreements and withdrew experts” were 
added to the causes of China’s “economic difficulties.” The difficulties them- 
selves were never fully explained. One can be certain, however, that the term 
“economic difficulties” was intended to cover the industrial breakdown and 
the agricultural failure on mainland China, especially from 1959 to 1961— 
“the three hard years.” 

The failure of the commune system, the “Great Leap Forward,” and other 
programs, was vividly if indirectly admitted in the presentation of the “ten 
tasks” in 1962 and a seven-point program in 1963 to the National People’s 
Congress. These should be carefully noted. 


Len Tasks, 1962 Seven-point Program, 1963 

1) To strive for increased agricultural 1) Strive for a still better harvest... 
production, especially the produc- strive for an appropriate develop- 
tion of grain, cotton and oil bear- ment in forestry, livestock breed- 
ing crops. ing, fishery and side-line produc- 

2) To establish a rational arrange- tion. 
ment for the production of light 2) Strive for a continued, steady rise 
and heavy industry and to increase in industrial production on the 
as much as possible the output of basis of raising technical levels, 
daily necessities. improving quality and increasing 

3) To continue to retrench capital variety. 
‘construction and to utilize mate- 3) Strengthen the building of basic 
rial, equipment and manpower industries, farm irrigation projects 
where they are most urgently and national defense industries. 
needed. 4) Make efforts to improve the man- 

4) To reduce the urban population agement of enterprises, raise labor 
and the number of workers and productivity, reduce the consump- 
functionaries to an appropriate ex- tion of materials, lower the cost 
tent by persuading, above all, the of production and reduce expendi- 
workers and functionaries who had tures. 
come from the rural areas to re- 5) Increase the interflow of goods be- 
turn to rural productive work and tween the urban and rural areas, 
strengthen the agricultural front. and continue to improve appropri- 

5) To take stock inventories and to ately the living standards of the 
examine the amount of funds for urban and rural people. 


each enterprise so that unused 6) Strengthen scientific research, 
material and funds may be used make efforts to raise the quality 
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where they are needed most dur- of cultural, educational and health 
ing the present period of adjust- work and achieve a steady increase 
ment. in quantity in accordance with pri- 
6) To insure that the purchase and orities based on needs and possi- 
supply of commodities are well bilities. 
managed and market supply con- 7) Do the work of finance and bank- 
ditions improve. ing well, strengthen the manage- 
7) To work energetically towards the ment of finance and credit, and 
fulfillment of foreign trade goals. further exploit potentialities and 
8) To adjust cultural, educational, increase income on the basis of 
scientific research and public the development of production to 
health work and to improve the increase socialist accumulation, 
quality of their performance. continue to work hard and thrift- 
9) To accomplish firmly and thor- ily and calculate with the greatest 
oughly a policy of building the care, spending money cautiously 
country with diligence and thrift and in accordance with priorities 
in order to reduce expenditures so as to ensure a modest favorable 
and increase revenue. balance in the budgeted income 
10) To continuously improve planning and expenditure for the year. 


efforts to insure an all-round bal- 
ance among the branches of the 
national economy in the order 
of agricultural, light industry and 
heavy industry. 


A number of significant themes stand out in the ten tasks of 1962 and 
the seven-point program of 1963. Foremost is the subject of agricultural 
production. It was no mere accident that both the ten tasks and the seven- 
point program should begin with the goal of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion. Agriculture now has become the “foundation . . . for the development 
of the national economy... .” It is no secret that since the “high-tide” of 
collectivization of agriculture in 1955, mainland China’s agricultural output 
rapidly deteriorated and finally fell short of the country’s required needs. 
The “Great Leap Forward” and the commune system only aggravated the 
problem. The purchase of Canadian, French and other foreign grain consti- 
tuted but one example of the seriousness of the situation. Agrarian failure, 
moreover, produced a major setback in China’s industrialization plans, due 
to the close ties between agricultural output and economic growth. Resolving 
the agricultural bottleneck became a prerequisite before China could resume 
her march toward rapid industrialization—thus the emphasis upon agricul- 
tural production. 

The importance of the agricultural issue was corroborated by the atten- 
tion devoted to the problem by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference in 1962, whose meeting paralleled that of the National People’s 
Congress.’ In addition to meeting simultaneously, Chou En-lai’s Govern- 

T The Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference held its meeting, the third 


session of the third Conference, in Peking from March 23 to April 18, 1962. It was 
attended by over 800 members of the CPPCC, together with more than 800 observers. 
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ment Report was delivered before a joint session of the two bodies. Return- 
ing to their meeting, the delegates to the People’s Political Consultative 
Conference immediately embarked upon a discussion of the Government 
Report. The ten tasks were “extensively debated.” Above all, it was reported, 
the first task of increasing agricultural production became one of the major 
topics of discussion.’ Suggestions were made ranging from how to increase 
the per-unit yield of farm produce to the need for more chemical fertilizer. 
Though we lack additional data on the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference meeting of 1962, the admission that the subject of how to increase 
agricultural production constituted “one of the major topics under discus- 
sion” serves to support our contention of the priority assigned to the agri- 
cultural problem during this period. 

An equally significant theme in the ten tasks and the seven-point pro- 
gram was the call for the de-emphasis of heavy industry. Communist China’s 
drive toward modernization via rapid industrialization is well known. As the 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission remarked in 1953, China was 
directing all her efforts and resources toward the development of heavy 
industry. This emphasis was clearly demonstrated in the first and second 
five-year plans, especially the “Great Leap Forward” program. Since the 
development of heavy industry had been a primary goal and commitment 
of the Chinese Communists, the de-emphasis of heavy industry assumes 
major importance. 

De-emphasis, however, does not mean abandonment. What was intimated 
was an over-emphasis on heavy industry; an economic dislocation due to a 
serious imbalance of the national economy; the neglect of other sectors of 
the economy, especially agriculture. De-emphasis thus implied an attempt to 
re-establish economic balance by diverting human and material resources to 
where “they are most urgently needed.” For the immediate future, heavy 
industry will be given a role in accordance with present needs and in terms 
of “an all-round balance” of the Chinese economy. 

To increase the production of consumer goods and improve living stand- 
ards was another important theme echoed in the ten tasks and seven-point 
program. This was put in such ways as “to increase as much as possible the 
output of daily necessities,” by giving light industry some priority, and by 
calling for an increase in “the interflow of goods.” The inclusion of this 
theme was no mere accident. The masses of the Chinese mainland have en- 
dured great sacrifices. While the workers and peasants were being forced 
to engage in long hours of labor, acute shortages in food and “daily necessi- 
ties” became widespread. Discontent grew, exemplified by the 1962 “Great 
Leap Abroad” to Hong Kong by the thousands of mainland Chinese. The 
Communist leaders had to take some steps to cope with the situation. The 
call for increasing the output of “daily necessities” and improving living 
standards may be seen as one primary step. 

A number of other themes were implicit in the two documents being dis- 


8 Jen-min Jih-pao, Apr. 20, 1962. 
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cussed. One aspect of the population issue was raised by recognizing the 
problem of population concentration in the urban areas. The solution pro- 
posed was that of calling upon the city dwellers to go to the countryside, 
while promising to raise both urban and rural living standards. Aside from 
relieving the urban population pressure, the exodus would of course contrib- 
ute to “rural productive work and strengthen the agricultural front.” Also 
touched upon was the problem of low educational, scientific research, and 
technical standards. Educational standards had greatly deteriorated as a 
result of the reduction in school years combined with work-study programs 
during the schooling period. The quality of the graduates was apparently 
poor. The problem of low standards was admitted and a program of improv- 
ing quality and performance in the fields of education, scientific research, 
and technical work was urged. The problem of increasing work efficiency 
and eliminating waste was also introduced. This was expressed in terms of 
“building the country with diligence and thrift,” “strengthen the manage- 
ment of finance and credit,” and “spending money cautiously and in accord- 
ance with priorities.” No doubt these represented efforts to overcome poor 
planning and bad management and to increase production. 


It would be hazardous to conclude that the ten tasks and the seven-point 
program constituted a new economic look for the People’s Republic of 
China. The Chinese Communists, for example, are not expected to give up 
their long-range goal of industrialization. This represents a fixed long term 
commitment of the Peking regime. How then does one interpret the new 
programs? Perhaps one way of looking at the new programs is to see them 
as the Chinese Communists themselves do: as the work of “readjustment, 
consolidation, filling out and raising standards.” In short, they represent 
programs designed to solidify past efforts in preparation for future develop- 
ments. 

The ten tasks and the seven-point program, however, by implication were 
both corrective programs and short term measures. They were primarily 
designed to overcome specific defects in the Communist Chinese economic 
system. Nowhere in the programs or in other published sections of the com- 
muniques was there an attempt to formulate a long term developmental 
policy. Attention was focused entirely upon meeting current needs. 

While the economic programs outlined in the 1962 and 1963 communiques 
were surprisingly similar in tone,.the political sections presented two con- 
trasting viewpoints. In 1962, we find the Chinese Communists expressing 
essentially moderate political themes. Gone were the militant cries of the 
1950’s. In their place were substituted highly conciliatory utterances. The 
communique called for “long term co-existence and mutual supervision” 
between the Chinese Communist Party and the “democratic parties.” It was 
also deemed necessary to “unite further all patriotic intellectuals” and to 
continue the policy of “Let a hundred flowers blossom; let a hundred schools 
of thought contend.” This was to apply to the fields of scientific research, 
literature and art. Also courted was the bourgeois class. It was declared that 
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the government had agreed to prolong the period of paying interest to the 
bourgeois class in lieu of compensation for their nationalized properties for 
three years beginning in 1963, with the additional promise that further con- 
sideration would be given toward extending the payment of interest beyond 
1965. The strengthening of unity among the national minorities was also 
stressed, as well as the need to further good relations with the Chinese 
abroad. Even religious freedom and the need for its thorough implementa- 
tion was emphasized. In 1962, the Chinese Communists were clearly at- 
tempting to answer grievances and to bring unity out of divergency via con- 
cessions. In short, “decompression,” e.g., the letting up and relaxation of the 
pressure and controls exerted by the regime, was the order of the day. 

This policy of limited liberalization was cast aside in 1963. Resurrected 
were the cries of militancy, expressed in terms of “the socialist education 
movement.” It was declared that “it is essential to educate and arm the 
working people continuously with proletarian ideology.” Furthermore, “capi- 
talist ideologies” were to be eliminated in all ideological spheres, political 
and economic, literature and art. In short, after a brief period of relaxation 
due to the deterioration of the economy and other problems, with the first 
signs of economic recovery, the Chinese Communist elite seem once again 
prepared to impose tight controls over the nation. The period of retreat 
appears over; the era of a new “offensive” could well be on the horizon.® 

The most disappointing parts of the communiques were the foreign affairs 
sections. These sections, unlike their economic and political counterparts, 
revealed nothing which would contribute even in a limited way to our knowl- 
edge of true Chinese Communist thinking on foreign affairs. Restated were 
the now familiar lines: attack United States imperialism, uphold the prin- 
ciples of peaceful co-existence, and unite with other Socialist countries and 
revolutionary peoples. For the first time in 1963, however, a new foe was 
added: “the modern revisionists.” But no documents or even statements 
were released pertaining to the Sino-Soviet conflict though we may be certain 
that this problem was discussed at the Congresses.!° The Sino-Soviet prob- 
lem represents a critical issue to the Communist leaders of China, bearing 
directly on the nation’s future international role and internal development. 
One point is suggested from our limited data: in the foreign relations area 
(bloc and non-bloc), Communist China gave no indication of “moderating” 
its present policies. There were absolutely no signs of any “adjustment” of 
policies by the Chinese Communists towards the Soviet Union or the 
“capitalist” world. 

In sum, the 1962 and 1963 sessions of the National People’s Congress of 


9 There are other signs to support this contention of a retightening of control. See 
for example the article “Political Work is the Lifeline of All Work,” Hung-ch’i, No. 6 
(Mar. 31, 1964). For an English translation, see Current Scene, Supplement, I:1 (n.d.). 

10 According to an unidentified overseas Chinese member of the National People’s 
Congress, Chou En-lai in his report to the Congress on the domestic and international 
situation discussed Khrushchev’s “final toppling.” Skik-chieh Jik-pao (San Francisco), 
Dec. 16, 1963. 
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the People’s Republic of China, within the limits of available data, consti- 
tuted an official admission by the regime of “considerable difficulties” en- 
countered and present. Moreover, internal problems were frankly recognized. 
They were to be resolved through a program of adjustment, consolidation 
and education. The approach to external policies, however, was very differ- 
ent, although our data in this area is even more limited. Such statements as 
were made (and significant omissions as well) tend to support Communist 
China’s rigid stand in the field of foreign relations. Here there was no room 
for compromise; China was right. And this certainly included the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. 

The National People’s Congress: Aside from the significance of the 1962 
and 1963 Congress sessions as further evidence of internal difficulties, these 
sessions also offered important evidence regarding the function of the 
People’s Congress as a political force. The 1962 and 1963 sessions, though 
hidden behind a screen of secrecy, illustrated that the Chinese Communist 
legislative body cannot be seen entirely as a “sham parliament,” a term cus- 
tomarily given to all legislative bodies in the Communist system. True, the 
Congress does not “legislate” and perform certain other functions in the 
manner of its Western counterparts, but it does not necessarily follow that 
the Chinese Communist Congress is only a rubber stamp. Even a totalitarian 
state like Communist China must have facilities other than police power for 
settling crises. It is within the context of the recent crisis that one should 
re-examine the functions of the National People’s Congress. 

The Congress is a unicameral body declared by the Chinese Communist 
Constitution to be “the highest organ of state authority” and “the only 
legislative authority” of the country. Its members, elected for a four-year 
term, are chosen by a system of indirect elections. Through 1963, there were 
over 1000 members of the Congress (1027 attended the 1962 Congress; 
1012, the 1963 Congress). Membership composition is divided between 
members and non-members of the Chinese Communist Party, the latter 
occupying roughly one-third of the seats. Meetings of the Congress since 
1954 have lasted from ten to seventeen days and have usually been devoted 
to a massive series of government reports. Congress members must also give 
their approval to government (Party) sponsored legislation. The National 
People’s Congress, however, has no real role in the decision-making process. 
The primary function of the Congress is to give approve! to the official 
Chinese Communist line. 

The proceedings and decisions of the 1962 and 1963 Guanes however, 
suggest that the Congress may serve other functions. The 1962 and 1963 
Congress sessions suggested that group discussions—the division of mem- 
bers of the Congress into separate groups for purpose of detailed substantive 
discussions—occupied a significant place in the meetings. The 1962 Con- 
gress met from March 27 to April 16. Between March 29 and April 9, group 
discussions were held continuously, with plenary sessions being conducted 
from April 9 to 16 only. Again in 1963, beginning two days after the Con- 
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gress convened on November 19, the National People’s Congress commenced 
group discussions. No data is available on the contents of these discussions. 
Undoubtedly, the “considerable difficulties” were raised; perhaps proposals 
to resolve the crisis were presented and debated. At any rate, it is clear that 
extended group discussion took place and from the available evidence, occu- 
pied an important place in both the 1962 and 1963 sessions. 


- An equally important event concerned the size of the Congress. The 1963 
Congress decided to more than double its present (over 1000) membership. 
Through the 1963 Congress, there was one member representing approxi- 
mately every 800,000 people. Beginning with the next Congress, the Third 
National People’s Congress, there shall be one member for every 400,000 
people. This change was made “in view of the size and vast population of 
our country and the big development of the country’s socialist development 
in recent years.” No doubt the great increase in population demanded re- 
organization of the Congress. However, there are probably other reasons. 
Available data suggests that members of thé National People’s Congress 
serve as one significant link between the government and the masses in 
Communist China. Congress members have been reported “inspecting” local 
conditions.?? 


Might not members of the Congress serve as “‘the eyes and ears” of the 
government, reporting to the government local feelings and in turn transmit- 
ting government policy down to the people? By increasing the membership, 
thus creating a much broader “popular” base, the Congress can serve as a 
more effective political instrument. In short, the National People’s Con- 
gress serves the dual function of transmitter of government policy and 
“barometer” of the masses. 


Communist China is in the midst of a crisis. The Chinese Communist 
leadership have admitted the existence of “considerable difficulties.” A pro- 
gram of adjustment and consolidation has been officially proclaimed. While 
the “new look” represents a program formulated by the Chinese Communist 
Party, a sense of national support and participation is required. The momen- 
tum of moving the country forward again demands the cooperation of all. 
Externally, there is the need to solidify the home front against the enemy— 
the imperialists and revisionists. The National People’s Congress represents 
one channel through which the government and Party can reach all the 
people and rally the country to carry forth the task of reconstruction and 
achieve “self-reliance.” The increase of the National People’s Congress 


11 Election of the new Congress is supposed to be completed before the end of Sep- 
tember 1964. 

12 One report states that Shanghai representatives to the National People’s Congress 
make frequent tours of local factories, schools, and government offices to inspect the 
progress of the birth control campaign. (Shik-chieh Jih-pao, Jan. 13, 1964). Another 
report is of members of the Congress conduciing “inspection tours” in Kwangtung. 
(Survey of China Mainland Press,-American Consulate General, Hong Kong, No. 3113, 
Dec. 5, 1963.) 
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membership can be explained in this manner—-more people will “share” in 
the governmental process. 

Similarly, the function of the Congress as an “opinion” body assumes 
great significance. Until the 1962 session, the National People’s Congress 
acted primarily as a sounding board for Chinese Communist policy state- 
ments. This still represents a key function of the Congress. However, while 
retaining this function, the 1962 and 1963 Congresses served another pur- 
pose, namely, as a forum for discussions on issues of national importance. 
Such discussions, admittedly limited and controlled, would allow for a degres 
of trouble detecting, a release of frustrations by discontented elements, and 
perhaps even genuine criticism of the government (Party). The great 
secrecy surrounding the 1962 and 1963 meetings of the National People’s 
Congress can be partially understood in terms of these extended group dis- 
cussions. Open meetings and the “free” reporting of the Congress would 
have precluded such exchanges, for they would have disclosed in too great 
detail current conditions, “objective and subjective,” in mainland China. 
In short, in the midst of a national crisis, the National People’s Congress 
appears to have assumed the important function of representing, reporting, 
and perhaps helping to control the political climate of Communist China.. 
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TOWARD SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PAPUA AND 
NEW GUINEA: THE 1964 ELECTION 


PAUL W. VAN DER VEUR 





Conducting an election among largely illiterate people is no 
longer the novelty it once was. Although Papua-New Guinea may hold more 
than its share of geographical obstacles and linguistic and tribal fragmen- 
tation, the recent territory-wide election is in step with the times. It took 
considerable pressure, however, to convince Australian colonial policy- 
makers that such an election was both possible and necessary. 

During the long reign of the former Minister for Territories, Paul Hasluck 
(1951-1963), Australia clung to policies which had been attempted (most 
of them unsuccessfully) in other colonial areas. Political development was 
conceived as a long-term effort to build democracy from the grassroots. The 
introduction of Native Local Government Councils was initiated piecemeal 
in the 1950’s but picked up speed at the end of the dacade. Until recently 
the Councils represented small areas and were without much authority; they 
were seen as extensions of the administration and convenient media for 
stimulating local economic development, not as vehicles for the expression 
of political opinion.t All Councils continued to lean on government advice 
and supervision.” They provided people with a limited knowledge of demo- 
cratic procedures, but no real participation in the political process. 

A few Papuans and New Guineans had served on appointed Town and 
District Advisory Councils and the 1961 Legislative Council included for the 
first time a small number of elected Papuans and New Guineans. But these 
members were chosen indirectly by electoral conferences, which were them- 
selves made up of representatives from 33 “electoral groups” and 39 Local 
Government Councils from as many as 108 nominated candidates. Oppor- 
tunities for political experience at the intermediate and upper political levels 
remained non-existent. 

Since 1960, a small number of workers’ associations have operated in some 
of the main towns but they have not united their efforts because of local 
parochialism. The lack of hereditary leaders completes the vacuum. in politi- 
cal organization. 


LA, M. Healy, “Native Local Government in New Guinea: its Functions and Prob- 
lems,” Journal of African Administration, XIII (July 1961), 171, 173. 

2 On Sept. 20, 1963, the Director of District Services (J. K. McCarthy) stated: “My 
personal findings—and these are supported by every indigenous person with whom I 
have spoken—are that there is not a single local government council that feels that it 
can operate without the advice of the officers of my department, this despite the fact 
that the councils first established are now twelve years old.” Legislative Council Debates, 
VI:9, p. 941. 
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The spearhead of the drive toward self-esteem and self-government in 
many colonies has been a Western-educated elite. Such a group exists in 
New Guinea in embryonic form only. Gradualism in political development 
has dovetailed with an educational policy directed toward providing elemen- 
tary education for the masses. Most of the early elementary school graduates 
were absorbed in subordinate positions in government, missionary service or 
private enterprise, and did not continue their education. Secondary educa- 
tion has been obtained by a rare few. Talk of tertiary education is new and 
was stimulated by the Report of the 1962 United Nations Visiting Mission, 
headed by Sir Hugh Foot. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that.no political party has emerged; that 
discussion of a name, flag, and “national anthem” has received scant atten- 
tion; and that talk of self-government has created confusion and alarm 
rather than inspiration. There is a recognition of great unpreparedness and 
need for Australian advice and help. It should be kept in mind that consider- 
able parts of the territory have been “colonized” within easy memory. The 
Pax Australia eliminated much strife and insecurity, and just shortly after- 
wards financial assistance to the territory reached a scale beyond the com- 
prehension of those living a generation ago (and still disbelieved by some 
at present). l 

The 1964 elections for the House of Assembly, then, were not demanded 
or even requested by Papuans and New Guineans, but were brought about 
by external influences which culminated in the 1962 Foot Report. Broadly 
critical of the basic premises of Australia’s policy, this report urged a solid 
advance along the whole economic, educational, and political front so as not 
“to jeopardize all the results of the good work of past years.’’® 

The drafting of recommendations for this political reform was assigned to 
the Legislative Council’s “Select Committee for Political Development” 
‘which had been established shortly before the arrival of the Foot Mission 
in the territory.t The Electoral Ordinance which eventually emerged fell 
short of the recommendations of the Foot Report. But the fact that direct 
elections were to be held throughout the territory by secret ballot on the 
basis of universal franchise from a common roll could hardly have been fore- 
seen two years earlier. 

There is a touch of irony in the fact that those who had planned to walk 
so slowly now told their “pupils” to jump. Papuans and New Guineans were 
handed the right to vote on a platter regardless of sex, creed, property, 
or literacy. Sophisticated townspeople in areas more than 80 years under 
colonial administration received these rights along with the Kukukuku 


3 Report on New Guinea, Trusteeship Council, U.N. Doc. T/1597 (June 22, 1962), 
p. 42. 

4 Relevant material can be found in the First and Second Interim Reports of this 
Committee (Legislative Council Debates, Oct. 16, 1962, pp. 610~14, and Feb. 27, 1963, 
pp. 675-77) ; the debates surrounding the Report; and the debate on the Papua and 
New Guinea Bill in the Federal Parliament (Parliamentary Debates, Commonwealth 
of Australia, House of Representatives, May 7, 14-16, 1963}. 
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tribesmen only recently brought under administrative control. If there is 
irony, there is also incongruity. Rather than frankly admit that democracy 
was being established from the top down, the Select Committee attempted 
to take “the wishes of the people into consideration.” 

The new House of Assembly has 64 members.® Of these, 10 are appointed 
official members; all others are elected. It was decided to have 44 electorates 
(called “Open’”’) for which both Papuans-New Guineans and Australians 
could stand. Then, to insure that “the wishes of the people” for “reserved 
seats” for Australians were carried out, there were 10 “Special” electorates, 
reserved for Australian candidates. The number of 44 “Opens” was appar- 
ently arrived at by taking the territory’s 54 sub-districts (ranging in popu- 
lation from 5,022 to 164,598), merging some and dividing others on a rather 
haphazard basis. Population was not the sole criterion, as the difference 
between the Manus (pop. 18,000) and Bougainville (over 60,000) elec- 
torates indicates. The average population per electorate (45,000), neverthe- 
less, gave the populous but politically unsophisticated Highlands 17 of the 
44 electorates. 

How the Committee decided on the number of “Special” electorates is 
anybody’s guess. Possibly it was felt that this was the minimum which would 
be acceptable to Australian interests in the territory. The Committee’s 
logic in establishing the “Specials” is open to question on two counts. The 
“Special” electorates reintroduced the racial issue in disguise after having 
accepted universal franchise and a common roll. Furthermore, if Papuans 
and New Guineans felt so “vehemently” about the need for Australian mem- 
bers in the new House why wouldn’t they vote them in? A glance at the 
1961 elections results in neighboring West New Guinea, e.g., suggest that 
“European” candidates ran well in politically unsophisticated or tribally 
fragmented electorates. In the final tally, 6 Australian candidates did win 
in “Open” electorates. Thus, over 40% of the members of the present House 
of Assembly are neither Papuan nor New Guinean. 

The preferential system of voting was adopted—in line with “the wishes 
of the people.” Although this system offers the utmost in fairness it also is 
one of the most complex. In the absence of political parties, offering lists 
of candidates, the voter was expected to express his preference for each can- 
didate on the ballot. With 11 of the 44 “Opens” offering between 7 to 12 
candidates (each running as individuals) and only 3 electorates with less 
than 4 candidates, the task of filling in a meaningful preferential choice 
became an impossible burden on the sophisticated voter, while virtually 
disenfranchising the unsophisticated and the illiterate. There is no hint that 
the members of the Select Committee considered the implications of the 
preferential system on the political future and cohesion of an embryonic 
nation. 

Having decided on preferential voting it was obvious, however, that com- 
promises had to be made. The first compromise adopted had the illiterate 


5 Portions of this article appear in the June issue of Australia’s Neighbours. 
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voter in mind. It authorized “assisted voting,” known more popularly as the 
“whispering ballot.” The voters whisper (although some may occasionally 
shout) their choice in the ear of the polling officer who records it on the 
ballot. Although pardonable in local council elections, this type of voting 
is less appropriate on the national level, im effect transforming the famous 
“Australian ballot” into a quasi secret one for assisted voters. Such voters 
numbered over 90% in less sophisticated electorates; but even in the towns 
the number was significant. Some literate voters took advantage of the 
“opportunity” to vote assisted. This was partly because they were insecure 
in this novel situation, partly because it was easier to have the kiap (gov- 
ernment official) fill in the ballot for them, and finally because some polling 
officers were rather too quickly satisfied of the voter’s need for assistance. 

The second compromise in preferential voting was intended to help both 
literate and illiterate voters. The Electoral Ordinance (Section 122) states 
that the voter should enter the numeral “1” in the square oposite the name 
of the candidate of his first preference and place subsequent numerals in 
the squares opposite the names of all other candidates.® Section 144, in dis- 
cussing procedures under which a ballot should be declared invalid, modified 
this requirement to the point that a ballot would still be considered valid 
if only the numeral “1” was placed in a square opposite a candidate’s name. 
This compromise introduced another subjective element into the poll which 
was expressed in the variety of ways in which some polling officers encour- 
aged (and sometimes pushed) assisted voters to vote. for everyone on the 
list while others left this entirely to the persons concerned. As candidates 
in only 8 (of the 54) electorates received the. required absolute majority 
on the first preference count, distribution of subsequent preferences played 
a crucial role. 

Less conspicuous but clearly crucial aspects especially in a first election, 
are the registration of voters, the spreading of information about the pur- 
pose and meaning of the election, and the explanation of the voting proce- 
dure. The compilation of the “Common Roll” faced such problems as the 
absence of birth certificates and the fact that names in the village books 
and tax registers may not be immediately recognizable to the persons con- 
cerned. Moreover, the Chief Electoral Officer had to assume his task well 
ahead of the passing of the Electoral Ordinance when even the voting age 
was still uncertain. 

The information program on the election ran into more serious difficulties. 
Any information program had to be multi-faceted, directed to relatively 
sophisticated townspeople, less sophisticated people in old and more recent 
Local Government Council areas, and entirely unsophisticated people in the 
bush. Lack of time, staff, and experience simply made this impossible. The 
effort was limited mainly to explaining the technical aspects of voting pro- 
cedure, Rumors about the meaning of the election began to spread like wild- 


6 An Ordinance Relating to Elections to the House of Assembly for the Territory, 
and for other purposes, Territory of Papua and New Guinea, No. 41 of 1963. 
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fire in certain areas: “Did the election mean the arrival of self-government?” 
“Did it mean that the white man was going to leave?” “Was there going to 
be a war?” One of the shrewdest officers in the administration drew up a 
memorandum which was sent to all officers in the field. Apart from giving a 
good account of the meaning of the elections it also specifically indicated 
what the elections were not. Unfortunately, this memorandum was not dis- 
tributed until about three weeks before the poll. 

If voters were confused, so were candidates. This is not to say that the 
Papuan-New Guinean candidates needed lessons in how to approach their 
own people. Practically all played the key of humility rather than bragging 
about their qualifications. Criticism of their opponents was exceedingly rare. 
If it occurred, it was in the style of Mark Anthony. In highly unsophisti- 
cated areas a certain knowledge of English or “Pidgin”? (Neo-Melanesian ) 
proved a considerable asset as a status symbol. Seven kiap interpreters, who 
seemed to hold the key to this new world, were successful candidates in 
Highlands electorates. Many candidates specifically abstained from making 
any election promises. But as a straw in the wind of the political future it 
may be noted that some of those elected had made extravagant promises 
unlikely to be implemented. 

Despite this demonstration of political finesse.there was a definite need 
to inform and coach candidates in the meaning and use of the electoral 
system. Information was picked up haphazardly from various sources. Some 
candidates heard about the use of posters from. other more sophisticated 
candidates; others never reached this stage of attracting votes. Most of the 
less (and even some of the more) sophisticated candidates had a completely 
warped picture of their own popularity, based exclusively on their tribal 
area, and failed to realize.that success required support from other parts of 
the electorate. The importance of gaining a second or even a third prefer- 
ence was understood by some but entirely ignored by others. In one elec- 
torate, helpful electoral officers urged candidates to campaign in the country- 
side where most of the votes were to be gained. This advice was carried out 
to the letter resulting in a complete neglect of the town. Many candidates 
were unaware that the lengthy polling period (up to 5 weeks in the country- 
side) provided them with a unique opportunity to extend their limited cam- 
paign period and even to “run ahead” of mobile election patrols. 

Intensive campaigning usually paid handsome dividends. Villagers 
yearned for some “recognition.” In one isolated locality voters told the 
polling officer they wanted to vote “Number 1” for the only candidate who 
had passed through the area—even though it had been miles away from 
their particular village. The effect of tribal “block voting” awaits further 
analysis but it can already be stated that campaigning by “outsiders” in 
a “local” candidate’s den often was of little avail except possibly to gain 
a second preference vote. In one (possibly extreme) case, the “favorite son” 
of two census divisions obtained 3,695 votes as against a combined total of 
37 for the other 4 candidates in the electorate. 
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Voter turnout (almost 70%) was high among Papuans and New Guine- 
ans. It might have been even higher had the mobile election patrols stopped 
at more places, for shorter periods. As it was, voters often trotted to the 
polls from within a radius of 5 to 10 miles. The notion that the voting was 

“voluntary” must, however, be qualified. Voters in much of the countryside 
considered it merley another required exercise and some polling officers did 
not consider it necessary to emphasize that people did not have to vote. At 
one polling station where the polling clerk told the village elders that vot- 
ing was not compulsory, the immediate reaction was: “Please, don’t say 
that; there are only a few of us.” 

The results of the election revealed what may be a major flaw in the 
Electoral Ordinance which, astonishingly, was not discovered until shortly 
before the poll. Sections 161-162 of the Ordinance set out the requirements 
for election: to be successful a candidate needs an absolute majority of all 
the votes cast, excluding only those which are declared invalid. This pro- 
vision would have worked flawlessly if the previously: discussed criteria of 
what constituted an invalid vote had not been modified. A ballot with only 
a first preference was valid but-naturally became an “exhausted” ballot the 
moment further preferences had to be distributed. A harried Chief Electoral 
Officer dispatched fresh “Explanatory Notes” to his Electoral Officers indi- 
cating that a candidate to be elected “need not necessarily receive an abso- 
lute majority of the total first preference votes.’’? 

It remained to a defeated Australian candidate, Michael Casey, in the 
South Markham “Special” to announce his intention to challenge the elec- 
tion results. Mr. Casey had two months after the declaration of the South 
Markham poll to challenge the results. The deadline of June 6, however, 
passed without a petition being lodged with the Court of Disputed Returns. 
Candidate Casey was apparently under considerable “moral pressure” not 
to carry out his challenge which, if successful, could have affected the results 
in as many as 21 other electorates in which candidates were declared elected 
although they failed to muster the requirements as set forth in Section 161- 
162. This would be a major international embarrassment for Australia and 
a slap in the face for the territorial administration. But most critical, how 
would one explain the need for new elections to the voters? 

It speaks not only for the “clean” look for politics at this stage but also 
for the political timidity of its newly enfranchised people that no defeated 
Papuan or New Guinean candidate has challenged the results. In the ab- 
sence of any comparable indigenous experience the election is still widely 


7 In true bureaucratic spirit these instructions were carried out, although at least one 
Electoral Officer whose “elected” candidate polled less than 35% of the vote did so 
reluctantly and only because of “superior orders.” 

8If the election results are challenged, the Federal Government has indicated that 
it may introduce legislation validating the House of Assembly election (South Pacific 
Post, May 15, 1964). Some validating legislation may well be necessary even if there 
is no challenge from defeated candidates! 
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regarded as a pasin bilong gavman (a government fad) and a formula of 
“aliens,” by “aliens,” for the people of Papua and New Guinea. 

-A total of 299 candidates contested the House of Assembly election— 
269 in the 44 “Opens” and 30 in the 10 “Specials.” Of the 269 candidates 
in the “Opens,” 32 were Australians (of whom 6 were elected). The average 
age of the 38 Papuan-New Guinean members is 38, with 21 under 40, 
15 under 35, and 8 under 30. The average age of the 6 Australians elected 
in “Open” electorates is even younger (35) with 3 (all of them ex-patrol 
officers) under 30. The Australians elected in the “Specials” are older, 
averaging 44 years.® Given the fact that only 3 of the 299 candidates were 
women, the absence in the House of any members of the fairer sex is not 
surprising. | 

Catholic Papuan-New Guinean candidates fared extremely well, with 15 
members in the House. Lutherans are second with 11 members, followed by 
small numbers of other Protestant groupings. One member, Mr. Paliau 
Maloat of Manus, holds the distinction of heading his own church. All but 
two of the Papuans-New Guineans are or have been married, seven to more 
than one wife. One member-——whose candidacy was strongly supported by a 
Protestant church organization—holds the lead with at least six wives. 

Previous association and experience with new political and social institu- 
tions was apparently an asset. Eleven of the members were either President 
or Vice-President of Native Local Government Councils and one was a 
Council Clerk; 11 (including 7 of the aforementioned 12) had travelled 
outside the Territory. In terms of education, the composition of the House 
reflects the limited opportunities which were open to Papuans and New 
Guineans above the elementary school level. Only a couple of members pos- 
sess an advanced secondary education. Most others have attended mission- 
ary schools, which provided them with some type of elementary education. 
Several members from Highland constituencies are unable to read and write 
in either English, Motu or “Pidgin” (Neo-Melanesian ). 

The House has been fortunate in the language-speaking ability of its 
members. All but one of the members has some knowledge of either English 
or Neo-Melanesian—~although one may have some doubts about the ability 
of several.members to grasp, and express themselves on more complicated 
matters. The member of the Southern Highlands Tari electorate speaks only 
“place talk” which poses the interesting problem to the House of whether 
it should permit the member’s interpreter to take a seat next to the elected 
member. No translation service—apart from simultaneous translation by 
microphone—was available to members in the previous Legislative Council. 
But the need for such a service which will make available to non-English 
speaking members background information and translations of official doc- 
uments, has been so obvious that it may be belatedly implemented. 

The completion of the elections and the convening of the House of As- 


ə This material is based on biographical requests sent to all candidates and subsequent 
information gathered about the elected candidates. 
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sembly on June 8 raised the question of future political developments. For 
the first time as a “minority government” the administration has to deal 
with an elected Papuan-New Guinean majority. But it possesses important 
safeguards; the “non-parliamentary executive” is not responsive to the 
House of Assembly but to its superiors in Canberra. The Australian govern- 
ment and the territorial administration now have to demonstrate that the 
change at the legislative level reflects a change of thought at the executive 
level. The refusal to adopt the Foot Report’s suggestion to name the new 
legislature a “House of Representatives” may well involve more than a mere 
quibbling over words. 

The Foot Report also suggested the introduction of “ministerial govern- 
ment” in which members of the House would gain experience at the execu- 
tive level. This has been implemented in what appears to be a somewhat 
nebulous fashion: the Administrator will select members of the House to 
serve on the enlarged Administrator’s Council and as “Parliamentary Un- 
dersecretaries.”’ 

The Administrator’s Council is mainly an advisory body meeting irregu- 
larly for rather brief periods. It is chaired by the Administrator who has a 
deliberative and casting vote. The Minister for Territories, in the debate on 
the Papua and New Guinea Bill in the Federal Parliament, admitted that 
in accepting appointment to the Council, members would identify them- 
selves to some extent with the administration and forfeit some of their per- 
sonal liberty on the floor of the House. 

There will probably be 10 “Parliamentary Undersecretaries” all of whom 
may be Papuans-New Guineans. They will be understudies to official mem- 
bers in the House and some may be assigned to speak for those departments 
not represented by the official members. The Undersecretaries (and members 
of the Administrator’s Council) will receive a salary of £1300 per annum 
(not including allowances) compared with £950 received by the other mem- 
bers. Their position was described as follows by the Assistant Administrator, 
Dr. J. T. Gunther: 


These [members] would be largely in training positions, but importantly 
they could continually bring to the Administration—which is, in fact, 
the government at present—expressions of public opinion, and so influ- 
ence the Administration in its deliberations; they could also portray to 
the electorates the specialist and expert thinking of the Administration, 


This is an ideal conception. Another possibility—after the initial honey- 
moon is over and members have a somewhat better idea of their position— 
is that members will come to realize that they may influence policy but do 
not decide it. 

A cause for far more anxiety than these potential executive-legislative 


10 Mr. Hasluck in the debate on the Papua and New Guinea Bill (Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Representatives, May 15-16, 1963, p. 1421). 

11 “The House of Assembly and Public Opinion,” Address given by Dr. J. T. Gunther 
to the House of Assembly Seminar at Sogeri (May 12, 1964), mimeo., p. 7. 
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conflicts is the continued reluctance to draw up and implement a plan out- 
lining future goals. Such a guide could, on the one hand, enable one to 
foresee bottlenecks, allocate resources, and designate priorities; and on the 
other, maintain confidence in Australian stewardship. In the absence of such 
a guide the administration will continue to fluctuate between inertia and 
crisis. 

-The 1962 Foot Report criticized the government machine as “over- 
centralized and over-complicated.” 17 It noted that in the Trust Territory 
of New Guinea the highest posts obtained by New Guineans had been those 
“of Cadet Patrol Officer and, in one or two cases, Medical Officer” and that 
most of the New Guineans in the public service were “teachers and sub- 
ordinate technical, clerical and artisan employees.” This situation has not 
greatly improved. The real challenge to Australian policy within the next 
few years lies in its ability to narrow the gap between rapidly accelerating 
political change and still badly lagging education, administrative, and tech- 
nical advance. 


12 Report on New Guinea, p. 40. 
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CONTEMPORARY URBANIZATION IN INDONESIA* 


PAULINE D. MILONE 


I 


The advent of mass media has broken the functional nexus 
between industrialization and motivation in the present era, and automa- 
tion will assuredly deliver the final coup de grâce in the future. The develop- 
ment of empathy, imaginative projection, and the living of experiences 
vicariously have taken the place of the formative influences of living in a 
rapidly industrializing society. Straitened economic circumstances, lack of 
adequate housing, and of fully developed public facilities increase the pres- 
sure to live in the world of the mind’s eye. It is evident in many countries 
that transitional political difficulties may impede the rationalization of eco- 
nomic processes, but certain sociological changes are going on nevertheless. 
The site of mass media concentration is of course the city. The continuing 
relationship of urbanization to a reduction of fertility and to attitudinal 
changes related to modernity means that an accurate assessment of this phe- 
nomena in a country can give an indication of the way its society is evolving. 

It is common to view Indonesia as among the less urbanized countries of 
Southeast Asia. In the literature on the subject, the Federation of Malaya 
is regarded as the most urbanized (42.7% in 1957), followed by the Philip- 
pines (35.3% in 1956), Burma (15.3% in 1953), North Borneo, or Sabah 
(13.4% in 1951), Cambodia (12.8%, a 1958 estimate), Thailand (11.8% 
in 1960), Sarawak (10.8% in 1947), and Indonesia (9.1% in the 1950’s).1 
Singapore, commonly regarded as a city-state, is only 62.6% urban (a 1960 
estimate) .” 


* This article is an extract from a monograph-in-process, “Some Notes on the Con- 
cept Urban in Indonesia and its Relationship to the New Census.” The author is indebted 
to the Ford Foundation Fellowship Program for financial support for field research for 
her thesis of which this subject constitutes a related part. 


1 Philip M. Hauser, ed., Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, Proceedings of the 
Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar (in cooperation with the I.L.O.) on Urbanization in the 
ECAFE Region, Bangkok, 8-18, Aug. 1956 (Calcutta: UNESCO, Research Centre on 
the Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia, 1957), p. 101. Norton 
Ginsburg, Atlas of Economic Development (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1961), 
p. 34. Norton Ginsburg, “The Great City in Southeast Asia,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology (March 1955), p. 455. “Population of Indonesia,” reprint from Ekonomi dan 
Keuangan Indonesia (Feb. 1956), p. 6. 

2 Source for all percentages, except for Indonesia and Burma, Demographic Yearbook 
1960, 12th issue, Special Topic; Population Trends, Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs (New York, 1960), pp. 380-84. The estimate 
cited for Burma (10.4%) was out of date since it was based on the 1931 Census, and 
there were no estimates made for Vietnam, Indonesia, or Brunei. 
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Yet the basis for this rating is artificial since each country utilizes differ- 
ent criteria for urban. Malaya, for instance, is among the countries using 
the lowest numerical population criteria for urban, 1,000. The Philippines 
ranks as urban only all chartered cities and seats of the second largest admin- 
istrative units. Burma cites two hundred and fifty-two urban areas, includ- 
ing twenty-three with under 1,000 population.’ 

# On the basis of categories used by the 1961 Census and preliminary figures 

available, Indonesia was approximately 15.5% urban.* While for census 
purposes Indonesia classified as urban more cities and towns proportionately 
than some countries of Southeast Asia, it did not include all population 
concentrations that are commonly acknowledged as towns by local residents, 
and which fulfill urban functional criteria. For example, such towns as 
Padalarang (paper manufacture and lime-kilning), Madjalaja (manufac- 
tures 15% of textiles in Indonesia) in Java, and Pladju (oil extraction 
center) in Sumatra, have not been accounted urban. 

In the 1961 Census, Indonesia classified as urban the capital, the special 
district of Greater Djakarta (Daerah Chusus Djakarta Raja); forty-eight 
urban incorporated autonomous administrative entities accorded the status 
of municipalities (Kotapradja) which, with eleven exceptions, had above 
50,000 population; all capitals or seats of second level autonomous adminis- 
trative governments which were not at the same time municipalities, the 
regency towns (Ibu Kota Kabupaten/Daswati IT) ;® six areas with urban 
functional characteristics (Daerah Urban Lain) with a population of 20,000 
and above; and a very small number of areas arbitrarily adjudged urban by 
the head of a second level autonomous government.® The 1930 Census, in 
‘contrast, counted all urban areas, municipalities and non-municipalities, 


3 Source for Burma urban criteria, Union of Burma First Stage Census 1953, Vol. I, 
Population and Housing (Rangoon: Superintendent, Govt. Printing and Stationery, 
1957), p. xxiii 

4 Official preliminary figures for the municipalities are to be found in Sensus Pen- 

duduk 1961 (Population Census 1961) Republik Indonesia (Biro Pusat Statistik [Bureau 
of the Census], June 6, 1962). Provisional preliminary statistics for urban population 
of second level autonomous regions (Kabupaten/Daerah Swatantra II) were available 
and could be reconciled with a fair degree of accuracy with the capitals of, and other 
important towns that were counted urban in, these regions. The total urban population 
according to the statistics collected was 15,029,434, and the total population, 97,085,348. 
Preliminary figures as a result of the processing of a 1% sample (Sensus Penduduk 
1961 Seluruh Indonesia (Anka? Sementara Hasil Pengolahan 1% Sample) [Popula- 
tion Census 1961 of the Whole of Indonesia (Preliminary Figures as a Result of the 
Processing of a 1% Sample)], [Djakarta: Biro Pusat Statistik, Apr. 17, 1963]) give 
somewhat different totals: urban population 14,358,372 and total population 97,018,829. 
Since both sets of figures are preliminary and only the first set. was detailed enough to 
yield the population ofeach city, calculations have been made on that basis. 
. Ibukota means capital, and Kabupaten, regency. Daswati is the abbreviation for 
Daerah Swatantra Tingkat, meaning autonomous region of a certain level, as Daswati I 
connotes 2 province or area with that status, and Daswati II, either the Kabupatens 
or municipalities, 

6 Per conversation with officials of the Biro Pusat Statistik, Djakarta, Spring 1963. 
In his article, “The Cities of Sumatra,” Tijdschrift voor Economische en Sociale Geo- 
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having “a more or less urban appearance” with a population above 1,000.7 
Indonesia was 7.48% at that time. 

If Indonesia had used the numerical criterion, 20, 000, which is regarded 
as being indisputably urban for Asia, a somewhat higher degree of urbani- 
zation than that shown by the 1961 Census would possibly emerge. While 
the majority of towns of above 20,000 population fell within categories 
used by the 1961 Census, not all of them were enumerated. There is no way 
of estimating whether the total population of uncounted towns above 20,000 
would exceed the total amount of towns counted by the 1961 Census below 
that figure. 

Purely numerical, as compared with functional, criteria are unsatisfactory 
as an indication of urban status. However, they are in general use and there 
is justification in using the same numerical criterion for Indonesia as for 
Malaya. The numerical criteria of 10,000 or 20,000 has been considered 
too high for Malaya since it would obscure the important service-center role 
performed by small towns of from 2,000 to 10,000 population.® The char- 
acter of the smaller towns of Malaya and Indonesia are not widely dissimilar, 
they perform comparable functions, and in both countries their number has 
increased in recent years. If Indonesia had used a numerical criterion of 
1,000 and above and applied it comprehensively, as does Malaya, or even 
of 2,000, which it is claimed, for Malaya’s case, eliminates the possibility of 
including rural areas, it would undoubtedly exhibit a greater degree of 
urbanization than that shown by the 1961 Census. It would also demon- 
strate that there are a larger number of small towns in Indonesia than in 
many countries of Southeast Asia, 

There are a number of reasons for this, one of the most important of which 
is administrative. Indonesia has more smaller-scale urban areas than other 
Southeast Asian countries because historically it has been divided into more 
administrative units. There have been cities or towns designated as seats 
for the Central Government civil service officers of at least five of the six 
territorial administrative levels (Governor, Resident, Bupati, Wedana, Tja- 
mat) and sometimes even on the sixth (Lurah) level. The other countries 
of this region have had either three administrative levels as in Thailand and 
Malaya, or four as in Burma, the Philippines and Vietnam. These centers 
of administration have often become transport nodes, and have a collection 


graphie, No. 11 (Nov. 1962), pp. 242-47, William A. Withington has utilized, for cities 
other than the municipalities, estimates and the 1957 Ketjamatan (sub-district) statis- 
tics, derived from local registration. This is usually regarded as hazardous since a 
Ketjamatan more often covers the population of a rural area, plus that of a town or 
towns, than that of an urban area alone. 

T Figures published for the 1930 Census covered the 32 municipalities and 146 towns 
of that time. See 1930 Population Census Netherlands Indies (Volkstelling), Vol. VIII, 
(Batavia: Dept. of Econ. Affairs, 1934), p. 38. 

8 Philip M. Hauser, op. cit. 

9 Hamzah Sendut, “Patterns of Urbanization in Malaya,” The. Journal of Tropical 
Geography, Vol. 16 (Oct. 1962), pp. 117-19. 

10 Ibid. ded Gye ek ae, 
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of public institutions such as mosques, markets, stores, schools, cinemas, 
public health facilities and branches of other government service depart- 
ments and organizations, varying of course in relationship to size—which is 
generally though not always correlated with level of administrative function. 

In addition to the administrative-service centers for agriculturally pro- 
ductive subsistence and plantation areas, there are small towns which are 
centers of significant entrepreneurial functions. These are centers jor small 
industries which manufacture household goods and food products, many of 
which have expanded since 1950, and centers for handicraft and cottage 
industries, often promoted by the government. There are also market and 
distribution towns, and the smaller textile towns in Java, as well as the towns 
which have become service centers for migrants from overpopulated areas 
of Java and Bali to the Outer Islands, many of-which started in the 1930’s. 

The development of smaller towns will continue in the future due to the 
subsidiary development that accompanies the establishment of larger-scale 
industrial development projects and as a result of the provision of increased 
sources of energy. In the Eight-Year Over-All Development Plan it is pro- 
posed that new industries be established, where possible, in underdeveloped, 
deficient or “minus” areas, 1.e., areas where soil and water resources cannot 
support the existing population. Cities that will become the site of new enter- 
prises, as well as those that will be the capitals of new areas in the Outer 
Islands where commercial crops may be introduced for the first time, will 
also experience rapid growth. Tourism may also inadvertently foster urban- 
ization when large modern hotels are built in formerly underpopulated 
scenic areas. Finally, the Indonesian army’s Civic Action program, while 
developing new frontier areas, will ultimately result in the establishment of 
new towns. 

Perhaps some urban areas are being denied urban identity, either from 
an administrative or census point of view, because of inertia in the re- 
examination of pre-World War II criteria. During the colonial period, cer- 
tain towns became the sites of concentrations of the European population 
and centers for European-style port functions, commercial enterprise, min- 
ing and petroleum industries, plantation product distribution and processing, 
army cantonments, and European-level recreational, Christian religious, and 
general service facilities. After the inauguration of autonomous municipali- 
ties with their own incorporated local government and boundaries on the 
Netherlands model in the early 20th century, there was a tendency to limit 
the provision of modern services and amenities to these cities. Non-munici- 
pality towns and cities, even though as large as municipalities, did not re- 
ceive these services on any regularized basis. These non-municipality urban 
areas, lacking incorporation, had only a limited urban identity if they per- 
formed a higher administrative function as the seat of the highest European 
officials, the Resident or Assistant Resident, and/or of the highest Indo- 
nesian civil servant, the Regent or Bupati. The kraton, or court-center, cities, 
the seat of sultans governing semi-autonomous principalities, also shared 
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this characteristic to a certain degree, since they lacked a unified urban 
_ administration. 

By 1942, 32 municipalities had been created; 19 on Java and 13 on the 
Outer Islands, the islands outside of Java and Madura. Contemporary legis- 
lation for the creation of municipalities, based on Decentralization Law 
1957/1 and earlier post-independence legislation, has retained the colonial 
criteria with only slight modifications. A municipality must have a popula- 
tion of 50,000, or less if it is an administrative capital of a low population 
density area outside of Java. It should also have the potential to raise tax- 
ation to pay for internal] services. 

There are now 48 municipalities, in addition to the capital, Djakarta Raja, 
which also has the status of a Special District. There are 19 municipalities 
on Java with populations above 50,000. The Outer Islands have 29 munici- 
palities, 11 of which have less than 50,000 population. On the other hand 
there are cities of over 50,000 population on Java serving as higher adminis- 
trative (Kabupaten) seats which have been denied municipality status. The 
reason appears to lie in the political pressure to have a certain number of 
municipalities in newly developing regions, while there appears to be a desire 
to limit the number of municipalities on Java. 

The tendency to identify urban with municipality status accounts for the 
fact that between 1949 and the 1961 Census, urban population statistics 
were collected and published only for municipalities. The proportion of the 
urban population residing in municipalities in 1961 was 73%; therefore 
roughly 30% of the urban population was ignored in the local registration 
statistics of the 1950-61 period. 

The secondary identification of urban with higher administrative function 
has also meant at times that non-municipality cities have more often been 
categorized by administrative functions than by population size and/or 
economic importance. In many cases, city size and function coincide with 
level of administrative official, but in some inland cities this coincidence 
of functions no longer holds true due to changes in the agricultural economy. 
This is often the case for cities which are or were Residency seats. Since 
independence, the Residents have become redundant, even though this office 
is now occupied by Indonesians. Residents have been surpassed in impor- 
tance by the Bupati, and they are in process of being converted from terri- 
torial officials to coordinative administrative assistants. The regency or 
Kabupaten towns, the administrative seats of the Bupati, which in some 
instances can at the same time be Residency capitals, may also vary greatly 
in size. 

As for available statistics, official totals for the majority of municipali- 
ties! have been published, but only preliminary totals for other areas ac- 
counted urban by the census were obtainable. Two hundred and twenty-five 


11 A comprehensive analysis of the 1930 Census, 1957 local registration, and 1961 
Census statistics of the municipalities alone has been made by William A. Withington, 
“The Kotapradja or ‘King Cities’ of Indonesia,” Pacific Viewpoint, IV:1 (March 1963). 
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THE LARGEST CITIES oF INDONESIA IN 1961 
Annual Rate 

Province City Status Size of Increase!* 
West Java Djakarta Raja M 2,973,052 5.5 
East Java Surabaja M 1,007,945 3.5 
West Java Bandung M 972,566 5.9 
Central Java Semarang M 503,153 2.7 
North Sumatra Medan M 479,098 5.9 
South Sumatra Palembang M 474,971 4.8 
South Sulawesi Makassar M 384,159 4.9 
Central Java Surakarta M 367,626 2.6 
East Java Malang M 341,452 4.4 
Jogjakarta Jogjakarta M 312,698 224 
South Kalimantan Bandjarmasin M 214,096 3.8 
East Java Kederi M 158,918 3.8 
West Java Tjirebon M 158,299 3.5 
West Java Bogor M 154,092 2.8 
West Kalimantan Pontianak M 150,220 3.9 
West Sumatra Padang M 143,699 3.3 
South Sumatra Tandjung Karang/Teluk 

Betung M 133,901 5.4 
North Sulawesi Menado M 129,912 5.0 
West Java Tasikmalaja B 125,525 5.1 
East Java Madiun M 123,373 3.5 
North Sumatra Fematang Siantar M 114,870 6.5 
Djambi Djambi (Telanaipura) M 113,080 5.3 
Central Java Pekalongan M 102,380 1.4 


(M—Municipality; B—Administrative Capital of a Kabupaten) 


areas could be identified as urban in the 1961 Census (a few urban areas 
had not yet reported as of May 1963 when statistics were collected). Many 
of the newly-established municipalities in the Outer Islands appear to be 
growing faster than the older municipalities in Java. This mirrors the cumu- 
lative result of an historical development process since the lightly populated 
Outer Islands did not come under colonial domination, nor begin being pro- 
ductive for export on a large scale until the late 19th and early 20th century, 
and are in process of being further developed today. By contrast, Java has 
been intensely exploited since the 17th century. In Java itself, some of the 
more recently established inland cities, such as Bandung and Malang, ap- 
pear to be growing faster than the older 17th and 18th century port cities, 
such as Tjerebon, Pekalongan and Semarang. 


12 All rates of annual increase calculated on basis of 1930 and 1961 Census (see foot- 
notes § and 8) by students under the supervision of Dr. Kartomo, demographer of the 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, Fakultas Ekonomi, Universitas Indonesia, 
Djakarta. The computation of the rate of increase for Pakan Baru (13.1%) was based 
on local registration figures for the years 1954 to 1959, and the 1961 Census. Withing- 
ton, “King Cities,” op. cit, on basis of an estimate of 5~10,000 for Pakan Baru’s 1930 
population, arrived at a ratio of Pakan Baru’s 1961 population as compared to its 
1930 population of 14%. 
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_ However, the rate of increase of the majority of municipalities through- 
out Indonesia exceeded that of general population increase, which has been 
calculated at 2.3% annually since 1960, and 2.15% for the 1950—60 period.’ 
The exceptions in Java were the cities of Pekalongan (1.4%), Magelang 
(1.9%), Pasuruan (1.7%), and Probolinggo (2.0%). In the islands out- 
side of Java the exceptions, all, as it happened, in Sumatra, were Sawah 
Lunto (— .7%) which was the only municipality with a decrease in popula- 
tion since 1930, due to reduced productivity of the coal mines in that area, 
and two municipalities whose rate of growth almost equalled that of general 
population increase, Tebing Tinggi (2.0%) and Bengkulu (2.0%). 

As for all the cities of Indonesia, municipalities and non-municipalities, 
in 1961 Java’s urban population as a percentage of the total Indonesian 
urban population had dropped to 67.31% -—almost identical with its per- 
centage of the total general population, 64.95%. In 1930, the municipalities 
and towns of Java constituted 78.15% of the total urban population of Indo- 
nesia. The 1961 Census figures would also seem to indicate that only 13 of 
the 23 largest cities of over 100,000 population are now located on Java, 
as compared with 1930 when only 1 of the 7 cities of this size was located 
outside of Java. The rate of growth of the capital, Djakarta Raja, has been 
surpassed by the Sumatran inland city, Pematang Siantar, by the principal 
port city of North Sumatra, Medan, and the inland Javanese city, Bandung. 

The majority of the fastest growing cities of Indonesia, i.e., those growing 
at an annual rate of 4.6% or above, appear to be located for the most part 
in Sumatra, Sulawesi and Kalimantan. This would appear related to the 
faster general population growth in 1961 in the Outer Islands than in Java 
and Madura (Outer Islands rate of growth 2.41% per year; Java and 
Madura 2.24%). j 

The sex-ratio data available for municipalities indicates that the fastest 
growing municipalities, with the exception of Gorontalo, have a male pre- 
ponderance. Presumably, this is true for most of the fastest growing non- 
municipalities as well, although precise statistics were not as yet available. 
By contrast the whole of Indonesia has a iemale preponderance. Aside from 
a “pioneer” type of population, the fastest growing cities appear to have a 
relatively high rate of mechanized enterprise, as well as secondary and other 
higher educational facilities. 

Of the 30 fastest growing cities of Indonesia in 1961, 16 were municipali- 
ties, and 14 non-municipalities. Ten of these cities had over 100,000 popu- 
lation, 6 had from 50,000 to 100,000, 11 were from 20,000 to 50,000, and 
3 had below 20,000 inhabitants. The importance of the 20,000 to 50,000 
category is indicated by the fact that a larger proportion of the total urban 
population is found in this category (15.53%) than in the 50,000 to 100,000 
category (12.11%)—the largest proportion is of course in the cities of over 
100,000 population (64.13%). If the proportion of the population living 


13 Vaino Kannisto, Population Increase in Indonesia (Statistical Research and De- 
velopment Centre, Central Bureau of Statistics, Djakarta, July 1963), pp. 4—5. 
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Annual Rate 

Province City Status Size of Increase 
Riau Pakan Baru M 70,821 13.1 
South Sulawesi Watampone B 32,461 8.3 
South Sulawesi Pare-Pare M 67,992 7.7 
Atjeh Lho’Seumawe B 18,263 7.1 
South Sulawesi Bau-Bau B 21,060 6.9 
North Sumatra Padangsidempuan B 46,496 6.8 
Atjeh Langsa B° 36,752 6.6 
North Sumatra Pematang Siantar M 114,870 6.5 
North Sumatra Tarutung B 24,998 6.4 
Riau Tandjung Pinang B 37,638 6.0 
East Kalimantan Samarinda M 69,715 5.9 
North Sumatra Medan M 479,098 5.9 
East Nusatenggara Waingapu B 13,247 5.9 
West Java Bandung M 972,566 5.9 
Atjeh | Takengeun B 8,412 5.8 
Djakarta Djakarta Raja M 2,973,052 5.5 
South Sumatra Tandjung Karang/Teluk 

Betung . M 133,901 5.4 
Djambi Djambi (Telanaipura) M 113,080 5.3 
South Sumatra Pangkal Pinang M 60,283 5.2 
North Sumatra Bindjai M 45,235 5.1 
West Kalimantan Singkawang C 35,169 5.1 
West Java Tasikmalaja B 125,525 5.1 
North Sulawesi Menado M 129,912 5.0 
East Java Djember B 94,089 5.0 
South Sulawesi Makassar M - 384,159 4.9 
North Sulawesi Gorontalo M 71,378 4.9 
West Nusatenggara Raba B 29,881 4.8 
South Sumatra Palembang M 474,971 48 
North Sumatra Tandjung Balai M 29,152 4.7 
East Nusatenggara Kupang B 28,831 4.6 


(M—Municipality; B—Administrative Capital of Kabupaten: 
C—-Lower Administrative Capital) 


in cities of below 20,000 population (8.23%) is added to the 20—50,000 
category, 23.76% of Indonesia’s urban population lived in cities of below 
50,000 that were tabulated as urban by the census. Had a low uniform 
numerical population criterion been used for the 1961 Census, an even higher 
proportion of the population would be seen to be living in these smaller-scale 
cities. In the 1930 Census, where all cities tabulated had above 1,000 popu- 
lation, 24.55% of the urban population lived in cities of below 20,000 popu- 
lation, 22.02% in cities of from 20,000 to 50,000, 16.66% in cities of from 
50,000 to 100,000, and 36.76% in cities of over 100,000 population. 
There has been a marked change from the urban situation in 1930 in 
other respects. At that period almost all of the fastest growing cities were 
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above 50,000 or 100,000 population, were municipalities, and were located 
on Java. While the 23 cities of above 100,000 population in 1961 (with the 
exception of Pekalongan) are growing at rates above the rate of general 
population increase, it is no longer safe in Indonesia to rely on the axiom, 
“the smaller the town, the slower in general the rate of growth.” 14 

Indonesia already has two cities with over a million inhabitants, Djakarta 
(2,973,052) and Surabaja (1,007,945), and will soon have a third, Bandung 
(972,566). Djakarta has never been a true “primate” city in terms of being 
the only center for major economic, political, administrative, higher educa- 
tional and technica] functions. Surabaja as a major port always had a sub- 
stantial amount of import-export commerce and industry and was the most 
important naval station, while Bandung has functioned as a major trans- 
portation, communication, and higher educational center as well as having 
industrial enterprises. 

Certain higher Central Government administrative activities have also 
historically been shared with Bogor, the site of the largest Presidential Pal- 
ace, and with Bandung. Before independence, Bogor was the site of the 
Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, of renowned tropical 
plant research institutions, and of one of the most important colonial execu- 
tive institutions, the Algemeene (General) Secretariat, which now forms a 
part of the First Minister’s office located in Djakarta. Since independence, 
the President has often been in residence in Bogor for week ends and short 
periods, and a certain amount of official business is still conducted there on 
a de facto basis. In the 1920’s, the Department of War, the Headquarters 
of the Railroads, Telegraph and Telephone, Mining and Public Works De- 
partments were moved to Bandung which was projected as the new capital 
of Indonesia. Some of these Departments, notably those concerned with 
Communication and Transportation, have remained in Bandung. 

Djakarta is more the center of administration than in pre-independence 
days, especially since government activities have greatly expanded, and it 
often seems to have a disproportionate concentration of new construction, 
commercial and light industrial activity. However, Bogor and Bandung, with 
the intervening week-end vacation area, the Puntjak, in reality form a kind 
of continuum with Djakarta due to the past sharing of governmental func- 
tions and kinds of relationships that have emerged in other fields as a result. 
Both Bogor and Bandung have remained the permanent residences of some 
government officials’ families because of the housing shortage in Djakarta. 

Djakarta, the site of the University of Indonesia, continues to share its 
status as a university center with Bogor where the University of Indonesia 
Agricultural Faculty and botanical research institutions are located, and 
with Bandung, the site of the Institute of Technology and Padjajaran Uni- 
versity. During the revolution, a new university, Gadjah Madah, was estab- 
lished in Jogjakarta to add to its religiously-sponsored colleges, and in recent 


14 W, F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition (The Hague/Bandung: W. van 
Hoeve, 1959), pp. 185-86. 
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years, universities have been established in Surabaja and other larger cities. 
The-plan to establish universities, and higher governmental institutions, in 
each capital of the 22 provinces of Indonesia as a means of fully implement- 
ing regional autonomy will further deconcentrate higher educational and 
governmental functions from Djakarta to various other cities in Indonesia. 
Furthermore in Sumatra (Medan, Palembang), Kalimantan (Pontianak, 
Bandjarmasin), and Sulawesi (Menado, Makassar) there are cities of over 
100,000 population that act as multi-purpose centers for regions of each 
island, and appear to fulfill the classic primate role in relation to other cities 
in their respective regions, to a greater extent than does Djakarta to the 
other large cities of Indonesia. While Djakarta is somewhat less than three 
times as large as the next largest city in Indonesia, some of these multi- 
purpose centers in the Outer Islands are nearly four times as large as the 
next largest city, and many times larger than the majority of cities in their 
areas of primacy. Indonesia as a whole, however, exhibits the graduated dis- 
tribution of city sizes characteristic of some developed countries’ system 
of cities’* as contrasted with Burma, for example, where the overwhelming 
primacy of Rangoon is apparent. 
_ There does not appear to be any correlation on an island to island com- 
parative basis in Indonesia between density of population and degree of 
urbanization. Expressed as a proportion of their total population in 1961, 
in some cases the less densely settled and/or less fertile islands of Indonesia 
are more urban than those that are densely populated. 


ISLANDS RANKED BY LEVEL oF URBANIZATION AND DENSITY IN 1961 


Degree Area in Density 

Island or Islands Urban!6 Sq.Km. Per Sq. Km. 
Maluku (Moluccas) 20.70% 74,505 11 
Kalimantan (Borneo) 19.33 539,460 7.6 
Java and Madura 16.05 132,174 477 
Sumatra 15.74 473,606 33 
Sulawesi (Celebes) 15.64 189,035 37” 
Bali, and Nusatenggara (the Lesser 

Sunda Islands) 6.54 73,614 76 
Irian Barat (West Irian) Unknown 421,951 1.8 


On the basis of smaller units of territory the most urbanized province in 
Indonesia, aside from Greater Djakarta which has the status of a province, 
is East Kalimantan. Again there is no correlation with density. Rather there 
is more of a tendency toward an inverse ratio between density and degree 
of urbanization in Indonesia. 


15 The attempt to use size-rank distribution of city-sizes in central place studies as a 
means to confirm the level of economic development of a country has been criticized on 
the grounds that a graduated hierarchical system of city-sizes does not hold true for all 
economically advanced countries. While Paris plays an overwhelmingly primate role as 
compared to other French cities, France is indeed a developed country. 

16 All calculations of degree urban, on basis of 1930 and 1961 Census, by University 
of Indonesia students, under the direction of Dr. Kartomo, op. cit. 
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PROVINCES RANKED BY LEVEL oF URBANIZATION AND DENSITY IN 1961 


Degree Area in Density 

Province Urban Sq. Km. Per Sq. Km. 
Java and Madura ; 

1. Djakarta Raja 87.2 % 577 §,152 

2. West Java 11.93 46,300 380 

3. Middle Java 10.20 34,206 538 

4, Jogjakarta 16.36 3,169 707 

5. East Java 12.85 47,922 455 
Sumatra l 

6. South Sumatra 18.63 158,163 31 

7. Riau 9.73 94,562 13 

8. Diambi 21.57. 44,924 17 

9, West Sumatra 14,15 49,778 47 
10. North Sumatra 16.94 70,787 70 
11. Atjeh 7.69 55,392 29 
Kalimantan (Borneo) 
12. West Kalimantan 13.18 146,760 11 
13. Middle Kalimantan 14.11 152,600 3.3 
14. South Kalimantan 22.67 37,660 39 
15. East Kalimantan 32.76 202,440 2.7 
Sulawesi (Celebes) i 
16. North/Central Sulawesi 14.95 88,578 23 
17. Scuth/Southeast Sulawesi 15.92 100,457 51 
Bali and Nusatenggara 
18. Bali 8.79 5,561 321 
19. West Nusatenggara 5.62 20,177 90 
20. East Nusatenggara 5.36 47,876 41 
21. Maluku l 20.70 74,505 11 
22. Irian Barat Unknown 421,951 1.8 


As can be seen above, the degree to which provinces are urban is not pre- 
cisely comparable as they can vary greatly in territorial size. If Djakarta 
Raja is included within the territory of West Java this area would then be 
28.81% urban. For comparison in 1930 (when there were no provinces in 
the Outer Islands): 


AREAS RANKED BY LEVEL OF URBANIZATION IN 1930 


Area Degree Urban 
West Java (including Djakarta) 10.19% 
Jogjakarta l 9.9 
Island of Kalimantan 9.6 
Central Java 8.3 
East Java 7.3 
Island of Sumatra à 6.4 
Island of Sulawesi 4,2 


Nusatenggara and Maluku 1.8 
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In conclusion, in the light of statistics available, it would seem that Indo- 
nesia has more potentialities for balanced urban growth than many other 
countries of Southeast Asia. This has come about as a result of its particular 
administrative and economic development, geographical formation as an 
archipelago, and the reality of contemporary political pressures in the post- 
independence period for equalized development throughout its area. While 
Indonesian cities are not centers of industrialization to the same degree that 
their counterparts were in the West at periods of comparable levels of urban- 
ization, they perform other functions serving as administrative, service, and 
light manufacturing centers, and as refuges where innovative responses are 
more possible in a period of rapid change.1? 

Indonesia is now above the threshold-level of urbanization considered 
necessary for significant social changes to take place. It has been suggested 
that if a country is above 10% urban (using a numerical criterion ot 
50,000 population), then the extent of literacy enables people to participate 
in modernization processes.18 On this basis Indonesia is 11.8% urban. If 
the more commonly used criterion of places of over 20,000 population is 
used, Indonesia is at least 14.2% urban and, on the basis of the mixed ad- 
ministrative, numerical and functional criteria employed by the 1961 Census, 
Indonesia is 15.5% urban. 

While tabulation for all census tables has not been completed, there is 
strong evidence to date (based on a 1% sample of age data) that there is 
a lower birth rate in urban as compared to rural areas (urban 38.5 per 1,000; 
rural 43.8 per 1,000), and a firm indication from the Greater Djakarta sta- 
tistics of a lower degree of fertility among the more educated and urbanized 
population of the largest cities.1° 

The death rate (derived from the 1962 Demographic Survey) of the 
largest cities of Java (17.5 per 1,000) is somewhat higher than in the smaller 
Javanese towns (14.4) reflecting the inadequacy of facilities to care for the 
rush of rural migrants attracted to the largest urban areas. However, the 
urban death rate for the whole of Java (15.9 per 1,000) is appreciably lower 
than that of the Javanese rural areas (22.6)*° and demonstrates the effects 
of more adequate medical care, better marketing and distribution, higher 
income and protein consumption, and more advanced nutritional knowledge 


17 B. F. Hoselitz, “The Role of Cities in the Economic Growth of Underdeveloped 
Countries,” Journal of Political Economy, LX1:3 (June 1953), p. 203. 

18 Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1958), pp. 59-60, on the basis of literacy statistics provided by UNESCO which he cor- 
related with United States statistics on degree of urbanization, based on cities of over 
50,000 population throughout the world, has concluded that a country’s literacy rate 
only begins to rise after it has achieved what he called the “critical minimum” of urban- 
ization, 10%. 

19 Vaino Kannisto, of. cit., pp. 13-14. 

28 Ibid., p. 25. 
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in the urban areas.?! One can assume, from the similarity of the death rate 
of the capital cities of the Outer Islands (14.0) to that of Javanese towns, 
that its rural death rate will also be proportionately higher. Although pro- 
tein consumption is greater in rural areas in the Outer Islands than in Java, 
medical care is less well-developed. As would also be expected, the highest 
percentage of the population having an education above the elementary 
school level also resides in the urban areas of Indonesia.”” 

Preliminary results in both the fields of health and education indicate sig- 
nificant urban differences. When census tabulations are completed, undoubt- 
edly this population will also exhibit a higher income level, in addition to 
the other usual beneficent characteristics, in contrast to the rural population. 
A large percentage of this urban population are rural migrants newly arrived 
in the last ten years. When these people become more fully acclimated, we 
can expect further modifications of attitudes. The growth of Indonesia’s 
urban population between the 1930 and 1961 Census was nearly four times 
greater than that of general population increase (urban population increased 
by 231% since 1930, versus general population by 60%). There is every 
indication this trend will continue. Therefore a greater number of people, 
each year, will be affected by changes supportive to modernity. 


21 According to interview with Dr. Sumilah Sastroamidjojo of the Lembaga Gizi, 
Fakultas Kedokteran (Nutrition Institute, Faculty of Medicine), Universitas Indonesia, 
Fall 1962. Also see B. Napitupulu, Bahan Makanan bagi Manusia jang berasal dari 
Hewan dan Peternakan (Foodstuffs for Mankind that Derive from Animals and Cattle), 
(Djakarta: Soeroengan, 1958), p.47. Both available statistics and informed opinion 
would therefore tend to put in question Karl J. Pelzer’s assertion that death rates are 
higher in Indonesian urban as compared to rural areas because of the “more varied and 
healthful” diets available in the rural areas (“Physical and Human Resource Patterns,” 
in Ruth T. McVey, ed., Indonesia [New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1963], 
p. 20). 

22 Sensus Penduduk 1961 Seluruh Indonesia (Anka? Sementara Hasil Pengolahan 
1% Sample), op. cit. 
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LEADERSHIP IN INDIA: 
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IQBAL NARAIN 





. The experiment in democratic decentralization in its institutional 
form of panchayati raj is still in its infancy, having been introduced less 
than five years ago in most parts of India, It is rather early to expect that 
panchayati raj should have, by now, succeeded in effecting the emergence 
of a new type of rural leadership, or even to have had an enduring impact 
at the rural level. 

The emergence of a new pattern of leadership even in a developed democ- 
racy is a long drawn out process; this is even more the case in a developing 
society such as India. The quest for new leadership is the quest for a revo- 
lution in man, who does not stand in isolation but who is subject to a number 
of influences, both historical and contemporary. Thus the problem of new 
leadership is essentially a problem of social change. An additional complica- 
tion is the fact that the new leader is at once the cause and the consequence 
of social change. It is this interdependence which makes both the pace of 
social change and the process of the emergence of new leadership at times 
distressingly slow. 

This is all the more so because social change in itself is a multi-dimensional 
phenomenon. It is at once inward and outward, inward on the psychological 
plane and outward on the social plane. Social change in a community is a 
process of inward response and adaptation—response to fresh stimuli emerg- 
ing out of a live, dynamic and developing society, and adaptation to new 
ideas, both in terms of thought structure and thought processes, and to new 
trends in mode of life and behavior. These new ideas and trends in mode of 
life and behavior are the cumulative results of a process of change in society 
in various of its aspects-—socio-economic, political, even religious and ethical 
to some extent and, above all, intellectual and aspirational. The essence 
of social change lies in molding (and sometimes even casting anew) man’s 
ideas and mode of life in response to this process of multi-dimensional 
change, amounting in fact to a reoriented and perhaps even altogether new, 
‘-value-pattern in society. The emergence of leadership is part of the process 
of reorientation in which the leader plays a dual role: first, of embodying 
the spirit of social change in himself and, then, of serving as a catalytic 
agent in society. 

* A longer version of this paper was presented at the International Political Science 


Round Table held under the joint auspices of the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation, Indian Political Science Association and Bombay University in January 1964. 
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The process of social change and the emergence of reoriented leadership 
faces peculiar challenges in the rural context, particularly in India. Rural 
India has been accustomed to a set pattern of thought and life which has 
come down to the people from their ancestors and which they treat as a 
sacred trust. They are naturally sceptical even about the need for reorien- 
tation; moreover, they tend to have a docile psychology because of their long 
history of subservience to the political overlord, to the intermediary over- 
lords (such as the Jagirdar, or the Zamindar), to the ruling agents (such as 
the Mukkya or the Patwari), and most of all to the village moneylenders. 
It may be added that the pace of education which can weaken this resist- 
ance to the idea of change can be but slow. And mere literacy is not very 
significant. Similarly, urbanization is more a process of uprooting than of 
reorienting the rural populace and as such may create more problems than 
it solves. Finally, the primary task is to provide fresh stimuli in terms of 
ideas, devices and institutions that may eventually become rooted in rural 
life. 

Thus, it is obvious that social change and the emergence of a reoriented 
leadership is essentially a long-term process. Institutional devices, such as 
the community development program and democratic decentralization, can 
at best help the process and expedite it slightly, but should not be expected 
to accomplish these ends on a short term basis. 

The community development program and democratic decentralization 
were initially intended to serve as instruments for bringing about social 
change and a reoriented leadership, but in different ways. The community 
development program was started on the assumption that service to the 
community and the challenge of its development should be an adequate 
incentive to bring about a new service and development-oriented leadership’ 
through which the rural people would be made active partners in the plans 
of their own development. 

But this did not happen.” Consequently, the Balvantray Mehta Report 
(1957) made an earnest plea for democratic decentralization.” The objec- 
tive was still planned development in the rural community through self-help, 
but the method to be employed was now democratic decentralization. 
Whether democratic decentralization was a logical extension of the commu- 
nity development program or a remedial measure to compensate for its weak- 
nesses, is a controversial issue. It cannot be denied, however, that the new 
technique is potentially much more effective than the community develop- 
ment program in encouraging the emergence of a reoriented rural leadership 


1 Evelyn Wood, “Leadership in Community Development,” International Review of 
Community Development, No. 8 (1961), 65-79, in which the author has highlighted some 
aspects of the pattern of emerging leadership under community development in India. 

2 Balvantray G. Mehta, Report of the Team for the Study of Community Projects 
and National Extension Service, Vol. I (New Delhi: Committee on Plan Projects, Nov. 
1957), p. 4. 

3 Ibid. 
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pattern. The lever of the new technique is power, rather than altruistic con- 
siderations such as service to or the development of the community. It may 
well serve as a springboard for the rise of a new leadership. 

Whether this leadership will be sufficiently service and development- 
oriented to serve as the handmaid of the community development program 
(as the Balvantray Mehta Report had envisaged) is a different question. 
The decentralization of power, however insignificant and restricted in the 
initial stages, should result in an unprecedented momentum in rural life in 
India, since decentralized power in the hands of elective leaders has often 
a tendency to aggrandize itself. If this momentum could be given a right 
direction and properly channelized, it should be conducive to the twin proc- 
esses of social change and emergence of a reoriented leadership. This, how- 
ever, is no easy task in a developing democracy where power, far from being 
treated exclusively as a means for such higher ends as service and develop- 
ment, tends to become an exclusive end in itself. Thus, the inherent danger 
in the association of democratic decentralization with the community devel- 
opment program is that decentralized power which is visualized as a means 
to community development, may become an end in itself.* 

Panchayati Raj—the Rajasthan Experiment: Rajasthan was the first 
state in India to launch an experiment in democratic decentralization, com- 
mencing its program on October 2, 1959. It was certainly a bold step for the 
Rajasthan government to take since in some respects it was the state least 
suited from the point of view of historical antecedents to experiment with 
grass-roots democracy. And yet it has achieved no meagre success, and it is 
possible that these historical antecedents have proved to be boons rather 
than hindrances to the emergence of a reoriented rural leadership. 

Rajasthan is composed of a large number of former princely states. While 
there were municipal institutions in most, and legislative assemblies in some, 
of these states before independence, most of them were characterized by a 
benevolent despotism, manifesting itself and operating through a network 
of feudal lords. Unquestioning loyalty to the ruling chiefs and habitual obe- 
dience to their orders account for the “beck and call” psychology that is still 
evident in Rajasthan. This could hardly be said to be conducive to the 
“inbuilding of purpose”® resulting in the cultivation of the instinct to lead, 
to take initiative and to work on their own for the welfare of their fellowmen 


4 There is, however, no inherent contradiction between the two and the one may 
supplement the other in the long run: “Local government bodies have a vital function 
in community development in levying local taxes, maintaining communal facilities and 
planning. Both these types of institution, like the essential development supporting 
attitudes towards work, saving, productive investment and so on, are of course wanted 
whether a community development programme exists or not. However, community de- 
velopment programmes can help inculcate these attitudes and build these institutions 
as well as profit from them.” Community Development and Economic Development, 
United Nations Publication (Bangkok, 1960), pp. 110-11. 

5 According to Philip Selznick, “The inbuilding of purpose is a challenge to creativity 
because it involves transforming men and groups from neutral, technical units into par- 
ticipants who have a peculiar stamp, sensitivity, and commitment. This is ultimately 
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—elements which may be said to constitute creative democratic leadership. 

Moreover, Rajasthan has been comparatively backward in education, 
economic development and, consequently, in socio-political consciousness. 
There have been welfare activities and welfare institutions in Rajasthan, 
but these have been confined largely to the former state capitals and other 
bigger towns. Thus, the self-confidence born of education, economic security, 
a keen social conscience, and a politically alive outlook, which may be called 
the inner springs of vigorous leadership, were hardly to be expected in 
Rajasthan. 

Rajasthan had been divided in the pre-independence period into a num- 


` ber of states which did not always have friendly relations with one another. 


The rulers and people in the different states were keenly conscious of their 
separate identities, and cherished a sense of local loyalty and, often, even 
of superiority. These area loyalties have survived the process of integration, 
and have resulted in the formation of regional pressure groups and leaders 
which are still important in state-level politics. This intra-regionalism can- 
not be dismissed as a rather innocuous pluralistic trend in Rajasthan’s 
socio-political scene. It may introduce a form of poly-centralism in the 
nucleus of emerging leadership and may also become a base for power alli- 
ances and factions with which emerging leadership at the local level may 
identify itself. This identification may prove to be more conducive to power- 
oriented than to service and development-oriented leadership.® 

Moreover, a well-developed national movement had not emerged in Rajas- 
than during the British period. Most of the people had not found the yoke 
of a feudal (i.e., Ma Bap) psychology of government galling and, therefore, 
attempted to overcome it. It is for this reason that the old feudal lords can 
still rally the support of the people, providing a new basis of leadership for 
right-wing parties such as the Jan Sangh at the state level and even, to some 
extent, at the local level. While the Congress party has retained control of 
the state government since independence, there has been only limited minis- 
terial stability. The party has been riven by factionalism, and one chief 
minister after another has fallen prey to the machinations of rival factions. 

Newly Emerging Leadership: Some of the more important trends in the 


an educational process. It has been well said that the effective leader must know the 
meaning and master the techniques of the educator. As in the larger community, educa- 
tion is more than narrow technical training; though it does not shrink from indoctrina- 
tion, it also teaches men to think for themselves. The leader as educator requires an 
ability to interpret the role and character of the enterprise, to perceive and develop 
models for thought and behaviour, and to find modes of communication that will incul- 
cate general rather than merely partial perspectives.” Leadership in Administration— 
Sociological Interpretation (Evanston, Ill./White Plains, New York: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1957), pp. 149-50, 

6 No inherent dichotomy between the two types of leadership is being envisaged here. 
The difference between the two is one of emphasis which may, however, be of crucial 
importance in the initial stages of the experiment. 
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leadership’ emerging under panchayati raj in Rajasthan can be discerned 
in connection with the role of the third general elections (1962) in Rajasthan 
politics. The impact of the elections on local leadership was so marked that 
it would be useful to analyze the qualitative make-up of panchayati raj 
leadership in relation to two distinct phases, i.e., prior to the third general 
elections and after the third general elections. 

During the first phase (1959-62), the emerging leadership appeared to 
strike a balance between panchayati raj as a power mechanism and as a 
service-cum-development mechanism. Nor could the new leadership be fitted 
entirely into the pattern of traditional village leadership, for it exhibited 
some non-traditional traits. Nevertheless, there did appear to be what might 
be termed a neo-traditional form of leadership emerging in which the old, 
traditional ruling elites retained their position of leadership but under some- 
what different conditions and with strikingly different overt attitudes. 

The necessity of assuming a democratic outlook, approach and behavioral 
pattern was increasingly realized by the newly emerging leadership. Wealth, 
social status or feudal relationships continued to play an important role, but 
were in themselves insufficient to assure a position of leadership as they 
once had. It was now necessary to deliberate with the rural populace on 
matters of mutual interest and to adopt an attitude of service to the rural 
community, not as a concession but as a duty. It was interesting to note how 
the new leadership responded to this novel situation. A former feudal lord 
would sometimes compete with his commoner rivals in demonstrating his 
democratic bona fides. This is still a nascent trend, at times only dimly vis- 
ible, but one which nevertheless is potentially important in view of the 
steady growth in political consciousness. 

The upper economic groups in the rural areas—former feudal lords 
(Jagirdars and Zamindars), businessmen and large landholders—continued 
to hold a virtual monopoly on leadership, particularly at the Pradhan 
(Chairman of Panchayat Samiti) and Sarpanch (Chairman of Village 
Panchayat) level, during this first phase, as indeed they have subsequently. 
A sudden change was not to be expected, as broadening the base of leader- 
ship is part of a long drawn out process of social change in class relation- 
ship. What is significant, however, is the fact that a number of members of 
groups on the lower levels of rural society have emerged as village leaders 
and have been elected as Panchas (members of panchayats). 

It is also noteworthy that a substantial number of the new leaders belong ` 
to younger age groups. Contrary to the popular assumption, villagers do not 
necessarily subscribe to the myth that wisdom is the prerogative of the 
aged. Young educated leaders can command respect both for their education 
and for their active participation in social and political movements. 

While caste and kinship loyalties are still a factor of considerable im- 
portance in the emergence of a new leader, there have even been some 


aan 


7 Interesting statistical information is available about the “Pattern of Emerging Lead- 
ership” in A Report on the Panchayat Elections in Rajasthan, 1960, Evaluation Organ- 
isation (Cabinet Secretariat) Government of Rajasthan (Jaipur: Aug. 1961), pp. 26-32. 
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changes in the traditional function of these factors in village politics. Vil- 
lages were faction-ridden long before panchayati raj, with caste factions, 
family factions, and at times religious factions playing important roles. With 
the introduction of panchayati raj, however, a new motivation for factional 
activity has emerged—the utilization of this new channel for the capture 
and retention of political power at the village level. Caste, family and re- 
ligious factions may eventually be eclipsed by new forms of factional align- 
ment, though playing an ancillary role from within or without. Caste, fam- 
ily or religious factions may sometimes transform themselves into political 
factions, but they may also occasionally be neglected or deliberately dis- 
carded for the attainment of more promising political alliances and align- 
ments. 

Political factions, thus, may eventually cut across caste, family and re- 
ligious loyalties. These will still divide the village, but along non-traditional 
lines. Already there are instances, though still relatively infrequent, of po- 
litical alliances that have broken the caste, family and religious barriers.® 
Moreover, the power structure at the Panchayat Samiti level, which is com- 
posed of the Sarpanchas of all the Panchayats in that area, may follow 
non-traditional lines because no one caste is likely to enjoy an absolute 
majority in this body. 

. Prior to the 1962 general elections, rural leadership was not closely iden- 
tified with the political parties. The Congress party and some of the oppo- 
sition parties may have intruded briefly at the time of the panchayat elec- 
tions (despite professions to the contrary), but most local leadership. had 


. not displayed party labels or aligned themselves on party lines. They were 


primarily village leaders and behaved as such, There were even at this stage, 
however, a few who did try to build extra-village loyalties to state level 
leaders with a view to aggrandizing or preserving their power at the village 
level. 

During this first phase, therefore, caste loyalties, family status and money- 
lending activities were the three most important bases of leadership, and 
political affiliations were relatively insignificant. Age, educational qualifica- 
tions and occupation were at best secondary considerations. Women had 
little opportunity to acquire leadership status.° This over-all appraisal, how- 
ever, should not obscure certain neo-traditional trends that were already 
evident, and were a significant pointer to future developments. 

The Second Phase, 1962-64: Some important new trends in the structure 
of local leadership have emerged since the third general elections, and are 


8 This trend has been noted in a mimeographed Interim Report on “The Emerging 
Rural Leadership and Panchayati Raj” prepared by the Panchayati Raj Research Proj- 
ect unit, Dept. of Economics and Public Administration, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
of which the author is one of the co-authors. This tendency has also been noted by 
Ralph H. Retzlaff in his case study of Khalapur, a village in Western Uttar Pradesh: 
Village Government in India (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1962), p. 118. 

? Interim Report on “The Emerging Rural Leadership and Panchayati Raj,” op. cë., 
p. 12. 
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likely to become increasingly influential. The 1962 elections demonstrated 
that the political fortunes of candidates at the state and even the national 
level could ultimately be controlled from below, with Pradhans, Sarpanchas 
and Panchas playing a crucial role. The rural leader, and particularly a 
Pradhan, is now both an alternative to (and hence a rival of) the M.L.A. 
(Member of the State Legislature), and a king-maker. There were instances 
in 1962 in which a Pradhan, and occasionally even a Sarpanch, on being 
refused a ticket in the place of an incumbent M.L.A., had supported an 
opposition candidate. 

It was also during the 1962 elections that political parties made their 
first determined efforts to enter the village political arena and now, recog- 
nizing the importance of this level of political organization, have decided 
to remain. Panchayat Samitis are now often divided on party lines, and trials 
of strength between a dominant group and a minority group are regular 
occurrences as the frequent motions of no-confidence against Pradhans indi- 
cates.!® Reportedly some parties in Rajasthan, and in particular the Swa- 
tantra party, have already commenced preparations for the coming pan- 
chayat elections. 

Extra-village alliances, in which local leaders develop links with state 
level politicians, have also become more common and are likely to play a 
more important role in the next panchayat and general elections. While this 
tends to tighten up some loose strands in the political process, it also has 
some less beneficial consequences. Local leadership, for instance, is now 
more inclined toward a power-orientation than toward a service and devel- 
opment-orientation. Furthermore, state level control and supervision over 
the emerging decentralized political structure to ensure that abuses do not 
set in are seriously handicapped. 

One significant trait that characterizes emerging leadership in both the 
pre-1962 and post-1962 election periods pertains to a new orientation to the 
very concept of leadership which has come about in the wake of community 
development arid panchayati raj. A new type of leadership,-a material- 
benefits-oriented leadership based on control over distribution of vital goods 
and services, has emerged." This again reflects the Bee aacinoueis aspects 
of emerging leadership patterns. 

Origins of the New Leadership: As noted ee most of the newly 
emerging leadership stems from the upper strata of the rural social hier- 
archy, but exceptions to this general rule, particularly at the panchayat 
level, are not infrequent. Moreover, a new nucleus of young educated leaders 
is on the horizon. The special provision, under which members of scheduled 


10 This may ultimately mean a deviation from the Indian tradition of leadership which 
according to D. Mackenzie Brown “lends itself to authoritarian or status concepts but 
not readily to the modern Western tradition of party struggle.” Richard L. Park and 
Irene Tinker, Leadership and Political Institutions in India (Oxford University Press, 
1960), p. 17. 

11 Interim Report on “The Emerging Rural Teadeiip and Panchayati Raj,” op. cit., 
p. 4. 
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castes and tribes are co-opted for membership on the Panchayat Samitis, 
is a significant step in the rural context where untouchability is still a domi- 
nant fact of life. The effort to encourage women to assume positions of 
leadership by co-opting them on local bodies, has also met with negligible 
success so far since the emergence of woman leadership in rural India lies 
in the last lap of a social revolution now just getting under way. Still a 
significant beginning has been made. That some women attend meetings 
and Panch-Sarpanch Sammelans (Joint Conferences), undergo training, 
and talk about panchayati raj and its problems is suggestive of changes to 
come, which may be delayed but are inevitable. 

Involvement and Participation: A sense of involvement and participation 
in the processes of government at the panchayat level in Rajasthan would 
seem to be limited for the most part to Pradhans and Sarpanchas. The 
reasons are partly personal and partly institutional. Panchas may lack the 
capacity or the courage to take the initiative, which is left in the hands of 
the chairman of the body. Even more important are the institutional deter- 
rents, for the statutory framework tends to encourage the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Sarpanch in the panchayat and in the Pradhan 
in the Panchayat Samiti.1* Even at this latter level, participation by the 
membership is often not broad based and continuous. But what is more 
important, perhaps, is that the members who do participate usually conduct 
their deliberations sensibly and in a balanced fashion. They prefer ample 
discussion of an issue, and usually try to reach a unanimous decision. 

Leadership at the rural level has still a long way to go before it can be 
said to justify the trust and responsibility reposed in it. A number of serious 
deficiencies are already apparent: 

(1) Pradhans and Sarpanchas have tended to monopolize power, and 
Panchas have, by and large, been inactive. Panchayati raj, therefore, 
has not diffused authority as yet, but has concentrated it in fewer 
hands. 

(2) This concentration of authority has had an adverse effect upon pop- 
ular participation in development programs, which are still viewed 
as official programs. If the Panchas elected by the people are docile 
and inactive, how can they be expected to shake off the docility and 
inactivity of the people in their wards. 

(3) The newly emerging leadership has not always been nonpartisan in 
carrying out its functions. The Panchayat Samitis are now dividec 
into majority and minority groups, and this situation has spread to 
some of the panchayats which align themselves according to the 
political affiliations of their Sarpanchas. The majority group and its 
affiliated panchayats are favored in the distribution of benefits while 
the minority group, and affiliated panchayats, are discriminated 
against and, occasionally, even persecuted. 


12 The, Working of Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan (April 1961 to March 1962}, Evalu- 
ation Organisation, Govt. of Rajasthan (June 1962), p. 90. 
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In addition, a number of corrupt practices have come into vogue, which 
demoralizes the people and reduces the esteem in which they hold the rural 
leadership. 

The new leadership has also not succeeded in evolving conventions for a 
sound pattern of relationship between officials and non-officials, though 
political leaders at the state level and local administrators cannot be ab- 
solved from responsibility altogether. “Browbeat the administrator” appears 
to be the watchword of quite a few Pradhans. What is more distressing is 
that the administrative staff at the block level has come to be divided into 
the Block Development Officer’s men and the Pradhan’s men. It would, 
however, be incorrect to imply that tension between officials and non-officials 
is universal. It would be equally incorrect to assume that everywhere the 
administrator has surrendered to his new political boss, as this is largely a 
matter of the equation of personalities. Still, by and large, the Block Devel- 
opment Officer appears to be demoralized, and this is not in the interest of 
development programs and the steadying influence that he is expected to 
exercise over non-official leaders. He feels that he is largely at the mercy 
of the non-official leader, because of certain statutory anomalies. What is 
worse is that the non-official leader can sometimes manipulate the support 
of state-level political bosses in harrassing the local administrator who has, 
then, to choose between a transfer and a surrender to the local political 
boss, unless he can also develop some political links at the state level. 

The leaders of panchayati raj are also expected to act as an elite “reference 
group,” serving as a model for the rural masses and combining the roles of 
a political and social elite setting the norms of daily life. But the new leader- 
ship has, by and large, failed to don the mantle of an agent of social change 
and has not yet functioned as a modernizing “reference group” to be emu- 
lated by others. According to one official report, the new leaders (1) attempt 
to maintain a strict division between their political activity and social life; 
(2) use caste kinship and class groupings, high social status, and family 
pre-eminence as bases for leadership; (3) have “traditional” attitudes 
toward the participation of women in panchayati raj; and (4) follow tra- 
ditional practices with regard to such customs as Nukta (death feast), child 
- marriage, dowry, and female education in co-educational institutions. This 
‘can be understood in the context of the pace of social change in rural India, 
which is certain to be slow. The new political-social elites in rural areas 
do not operate in a social vacuum; they are cast in the traditional mold. It 
will take time before they can be expected to develop the capacity and 
courage to act as a modernizing influence. 

Some of these deficiencies in panchayati raj are just concomitants of the 
transition from a bureaucratic rule to popular government at rural local 
levels and should be overcome as grass-roots democracy establishes itself 


13 Interim Report on “The Emerging Rural Leadership and Panchayati Raj,” op. ctt., 
pp. 17-19. i TEE 
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in village India. It should not be concluded that local rural leadership in 
Rajasthan has completely failed to deliver the goods. It has achieved con- 
siderable success in bridging the gulf between the rural folk and the govern- 
ment, in creating in the people some sense of partnership in development 
programs by seeking their cooperation and support, and in making them 
respond—or at least to weaken their resistance—to the demands for change 
in agriculture, industry and in the rural social structure and their own 
pattern of life. 
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NORTH VIETNAM IN THE SINO-SOVIET 
DISPUTE, 1962-64 


KING CHEN 





As the dispute between the Soviet Union and Communist China 
has grown more acrimonious, and as the Vietnam crisis itself has deepened, 
the position of North Vietnam between the two Communist giants has 
become an issue of major world concern.* In the development of the dispute 
from 1956 to 1961, North Vietnam maintained a neutral position. She 
issued no statement on de-Stalinization,? welcomed Khrushchev’s peace 
policy toward the West in 1959-60,° supported the 1960 Moscow Declara- 
tion,* secured economic aid for her First Five-Year Plan (1961-65) from 
both Peking and Moscow in 1961,° and kept silent on the Albanian issue 
at the Twenty-Second Congress of the CPSU (Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union). The dispute did not grow into an open rift until after the 
Soviet Twenty-Second Congress, and North Vietnam did not become 
seriously involved until early 1962. 


1 For the background of North Vietnam’s position, consult Bernard B. Fall, The Two 
Vietnams (New York: Praeger, 1963), pp. 197-200; P. J. Honey, Communism in North 
Vietnam (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1963); Robert A. Scalapino, “Moscow, Peking and 
the Communist Parties of Asia,” Foreign Affairs (Jan. 1963); A. M. Halpern, “The 
Emergence of an Asian Communist Bloc,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Sept. 1963). 

2 De-Stalinization was never popular in Hanoi. It was four months after the Soviet 
Communist Party had moved Stalin’s body from Red Square that Hanoi removed (in 
March 1962) Stalin’s big picture from the International Bookshop in that city. Fall, 
op. cit, p. 188. ` 

3 Hanoi warmly welcomed the East-West rapprochement in 1959-60. Ho Chi Minh 
said joyfully that rapprochement “will prove that .. . the forces of peace will 
prevail upon the forces of war, and will brighten the world situation.” Radio Hanoi, 
Jan. l, 1960. Tar., 

4 Hanoi regarded the 1960 Moscow Declaration as a new Communist Manifesto. After 
he returned to Hanoi from the Moscow conference, Ho convened in December 1960 a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Lao Dong Party which passed a resolution 
strongly supporting the Moscow document. Subsequently, the Hanoi press heralded the 
Party decision. See editorials of Nhan Dan (The People), Thong Nhat (Unity), Quan 
Doi Nhan Dan (People’s Army), and Doc Lap (Independence), as broadcast over Radio 
Hanoi, Dec. 11, 12, 13, 19, 1960. 

5 In January 1961, Hanoi secured a Chinese long-term loan of 141,750,000 new rubles 
($157 million) and signed a scientific and technical cooperation pact with Peking. Redio 
Peking, Jan. 31, 1961. In July, it obtained Soviet military aid worth 220,000,000 new 
rubles in addition to the cancellation of debts to Russia amounting to 430,000,000 new 
rubles. P, J. Honey, “Pham Van Dong’s Tour,” China Quarterly (Oct.-Dec. 1961), p. 44. 

6 Ho Chi Minh, together with the representatives of 31 other states, did not follow 
Khrushchev in denouncing Albania at the Congress. Despite the Soviet-Albanian diplo- 
matic break in December 1961, North Vietnam has continued to maintain good relations 
with Albania by exchanging visits, exchanging greetings on Party-founding days and 
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Since 1962, North Vietnamese involvement in the dispute can be divided 
into two periods. The first is the period from January 1962 to August 1963, 
and the second from August 1963 to the present. Gradually, North Viet- 
nam has shifted her stand from neutrality and mediation to support of 
China. To understand this development, let us turn to the major issues 
in dispute in these two periods. 


The First Period, 1962~—August 1963: Mediation 


North Vietnam continued to maintain its neutral position in the dispute 
after the Twenty-Second Congress of the CPSU, but Party leaders, notably 
Ho Chi Minh himself, took an active role in mediation beginning in early 
1962. Despite other crises during this period, Hanoi never stopped urging 
Communist unity. This attempt was made in accordance with Ho’s strong 
conviction that “international unity is an indispensable factor for the vic- 
tory of the Vietnamese revolution.” 7 

Mediation Begins: Probably Ho Chi Minh made the decision to attempt 
mediation at the Twenty-Second Congress. There were several reasons for 
this decision. Ho was a senior Communist leader, antedating both Mao and 
Khrushchev. Seniority carries weight in mediation, especially in oriental 
society. Moreover, he was a Moscow-trained Communist but he had also 
had a close relationship with the Chinese. Finally, he was one of the Com- 
munist leaders most concerned about the dispute but he had not yet “leaned 
to one side.” l 

After the close of the Congress in Moscow, Ho returned to Hanoi via 
Peking. In the Chinese capital, he held a “cordial talk” with Mao Tse-tung, 
Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai and Teng Hsiao-p’ing.® No further information 
concerning this talk was given. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
dispute was the central topic of conversation, since all top Chinese leaders 
participated. Apparently, Ho sought to probe Peking’s position,on all issues 
as a preparation for his planned mediation. 

Soon after his return to Hanoi, Ho convened a meeting of the Central 
Committee of his own party. Presumably, he presented to the meeting his 
views on mediation which the meeting accepted. In January 1962, as 
revealed by Hanoi one year later, the Party sent letters to a number of Com- 
munist parties proposing that “a meeting be held between representatives 
of Communist and Workers Parties to settle the discord together, and that, 
pending such meeting, the parties cease attacking one another in the press 
and over the radio.” ® 


national holidays, and concluding a scientific and technical cooperation pact last 
November. 

7“Some Problems of Our Party’s International Responsibilities,” report of Le Duan, 
Secretary-General of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party, at the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party in December 1963. See Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 23, 1964. 

8 Vietnam Information Bulletin (North Vietnam News Agency, Rangoon), Nov. 28, 
1961. 

9 “Statement of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Vietnam 
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Hanoi’s efforts won support from the Indonesian Communist Party, the 
. Communist Party of New Zealand and others. In March, the Vietnam Lao 
Dong Party and four other parties organized themselves as a “neutral” 
group which proposed to hold an international Communist meeting to settle 
the differences.1° The Chinese Communist Party accepted this proposal. 
On April 7, 1962, it sent a letter to the Central Committee of the CPSU 
formally suggesting the convention of all Communist parties to “eliminate” 
the differences and “strengthen” socialist unity. The letter also proposed that 
the Soviet Union should take the initiative by ceasing its public attacks on 
Albania." In its reply in late May, the Soviet Communist Party agreed to 
the Chinese proposal in principle. Afterwards, the Chinese stopped publish- 
ing Albania’s articles attacking the Soviet Union. “The situation” over the 
spring and summer, as the Vietnam Lao Dong Party said, “was somewhat 
improved.” It was merely a lull, however. When Sino-Indian border fight- 
ing flared up in September and the Cuban crisis broke out in October, new 
arguments between Moscow and Peking destroyed the weak foundation for 
a, Sino-Soviet reconciliation that Ho Chi Minh and others had endeavored 
to build. 

The Sino-Indian Border Conflict: The fighting on the Sino-Indian border 
in October-November 1962, as is well known, greatly complicated Com- 
munist bloc relations. Nehru asked arms from the United States and Great 
Britain, and announced his hope of securing Soviet jet fighter planes. The 
Soviet Union first pressed India to’ accept Chinese proposals for. negotia- 
tions but when Nelru rejected these, the Russians retreated to the neutral- 
ity which they had previously maintained.” Meanwhile, Hanoi shifted from 
a friendly to a critical attitude toward India. Nkan Dan (organ of the Lao 
Dong Party) condemned the Indian “expansionist group” for openly “col- 
luding” with British and American imperialists against Chinese border 
guards. It avoided, however, any mention of the Soviet Union.1* When the 
Chinese suddenly announced a unilateral cease-fire and proposed concilia- 
tion on November 21, the Hanoi regime immediately issued a statement, 
strongly supporting the Chinese proposal and urging India to make a posi- 
tive response.1* To reinforce his government’s statement, Ho Chi Minh 
sent personal letters to both the Chinese and Indian leaders on November 
24, urging a peaceful settlement of the border issue. He reaffirmed his 


Workers Party on the Unity of the International Communist Movement,” in ibid., 
Feb. 16, 1963, p. 2. 

10 These were the Communist Parties of Indonesia, New Zealand, Sweden, and 
Great Britain. Alexander Dallin, eż al., eds., Diversity in International Communism 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), p. 651. 

11 Published by Peking one year later. See Peking Review, No. 4 (1963), pp. 7-8. 

12 Pravda, Oct. 25, Nov. 5, 1962, as reported in New York Times, Oct. 25, Nov. 6, 
1962; also see Khrushchev’s report to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 
12, 1962, in Dallin, eż al., eds., op. cit, pp. 686-88. 

18 Nkan Dan, Oct. 24, Nov. 3, 1962. 

14 Vietnam Information Bulletin, Dec. 1, 1962, p. 2. 

15 Tbid., p. 3. 
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stand when President Novotny of Czechoslovakia visited Hanoi in January 
1963 and President Liu Shao-ch’i of China came in May. 

Bitter arguments over the border issue between Peking and Moscow did 
not begin until after August 1963, when Peking openly accused the Soviet 
Union of “collaboration” with the United States and India against China, 
and charged that this constituted a betrayal of proletarian international- 
ism.1° Moscow retorted that China’s attack on India without having con- 
sulted the Soviet Union was a violation of a Sino-Soviet treaty provision 
calling for consultation on important international matters affecting each 
side’s interests. Furthermore, China had barred accord with India by its 
chauvinistic behavior.1? 

Hanoi tried its best to avoid becoming involved in these mutual accusa- 
tions but continued to support China against India. In mid-November 1963, 
Quan Doi Nkan Dan commented, “The Indian expansionists have further 
led India onto the path of departing from the policy of peace and neutral- 
ity and clinging to the U.S. imperialists and their satellites.” 18 Again Hanoi 
avoided mentioning the Soviet Union. 

The implications of Hanoi’s position seem ae The North Vietnamese 
disapproved of Soviet military aid to India since Indian military prepara- 
tions were not for a war of “national liberation,” but for a war against 
Communists. But Hanoi could not afford to criticize the Soviet Union. 
India’s military build-up for the border conflict with the help of the United 
States “and others” was inexcusable, an entirely different matter than the 
Indian military action against the Portuguese “imperialists” over Goa, which 
Hanoi had applauded. China’s measures in November 1962 for a settle- 
ment were “reasonable,” although the North Vietnamese never praised the 
Chinese military advance. Moreover, while supporting China, Ho Chi Minh 
continued to communicate with Nehru, making every effort to urge a peace- 
ful settlement. When personal friendship clashed with Communist alliance, 
however, Ho’s Marxism triumphed easily. And when his two Communist 
allies came in conflict over this issue, Ho sought to maintain his “fraternal” 
ties with both but edged closer to China because of North Vietnam’s own 
national interests. 

The Cuban Crisis: North Vietnam had strongly supported Castro’s regime 
prior to the rise of the Cuban crisis in October 1962. After the United States 
ordered a blockade of Cuba, China made the Cuba issue a paramount one, 
striking out against the American “paper tiger,” and urging full support for 
the Castro government. North Vietnam, in a different fashion, also gave 
ardent support to Cuba and in addition warmly endorsed the Soviet October 
23 statement that accused the United States of committing “piratical” and 


16 “The Truth About How the Leaders of the CPSU Have Allied Themselves with 
India against China,” editorial of Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 1, 1963; also see the same news- 
paper, Aug. 22, 1963. 

17 New York Times, Sept. 14, 20, 1963. 

18 Quan Doi Nhan Dan in Radio Hanoi, Nov. 15, 1963. 
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“provocative” acts which might lead to thermonuclear war. The Russian 
position was described as a “correct and firm stand” against American 
imperialism.! 

On October 28, Khrushchev agreed to the withdrawal of Soviet missiles 
from Cuba, and China immediately turned against the Russians, This issue 
quickly put the Soviet Union on the defensive. The Soviets naturally de- 
fended their policy as one which “saved world peace,” preserved the Cuban 
revolutionary movement, and pledged continued support to help defend 
and build Cuba.** As is well known, the Chinese disapproved, ridiculing 
the Soviet thesis that “world peace has been saved.” They also criticized the 
Soviet Union for having bowed to the United States when the latter was 
actually stepping up its military preparations for a Cuban invasion.” On 
November 1, in his reply to the Cuban Chargé d’Affaires in Peking, Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi wrote, “Cuba’s destiny is in hands of the Cuban people 
and not in hands of other countries.”?? 

Apparently, Chen Yi was seeking to encourage Cuba to reject Khru- 
shchev’s policy of “retreat.” At this point, Hanoi made a shift in its stand. 
While resolutely supporting Cuba, Hanoi switched from its warm welcome 
of the Soviet October 23 statement to a defense of the Soviet decision on 
the withdrawal of missiles. It said that the Soviet policy had upset the war 
provocations of the United States and had eased world tension. It also 
asserted that the Soviet Union had always wanted to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means. A warning was issued, however, that United 
States “imperialism” would never stop its aggressive policy, and a statement 
was made that the “people” of Cuba and the world should always be firm, 
heightening their vigilance against American “imperialist schemes.” ?3 

Although publicly endorsing Soviet policies, Hanoi’s warning of “Amer- 
ican imperialist schemes” and its insistence upon the importance of being 
firm indicated that North Vietnam did not entirely approve of Khru- 
shchev’s Cuba policy. In truth, the decisive factor affecting Hanoi’s attitude 
was neither the Soviet Union nor China, but Cuba and particularly the 
United States. Havana and Hanoi were struggling against a common “en- 
emy.” Hanoi not only wanted Havana to stand firm but it was vital that 
Havana win a “victory” over Washington. 

Urge for Ideological Meetings: At this point, the struggle between Mos- 
cow and Peking for the support of North Vietnam sharpened. In addition 
to the economic aid offered by the two disputants, military, party and 


19 Statement of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam on October 
26, 1962, in Vietnam Information Bulletin, Nov. 3, 1962, p. 3. 

20 Dallin, et al., eds., op. cit., pp. 670-77. 

21 Jen-min Jih-pao, Oct. 31, 1962. 

22 New York Times, Nov. 2, 1962. 

23 Nkan Dan, Oct. 31, Nov. 23, 1962; Xuan Thuy’s speech at a Hanoi rally in sup- 
port of Cuba; Pham Van Dong’s speech at a reception at the Soviet Embassy in Hanoi 
in honor of the forty-fifth anniversary of the October Revolution; see Vietnam Infor- 
mation Bulletin, Nov. 10, 17, 24, Dec. 1, 1962. 
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political delegations from both sides proceeded to Hanoi. In December 1961, 
Marshal Yeh Chien-ying’s delegation came to the North Vietnamese capital; 
one year later, General P. I. Batov’s Soviet group arrived. In February 
1962, a Soviet party delegation headed by Boris N. Ponomarev, a specialist 
on relations with Communist parties outside of the Communist bloc, visited 
Hanoi; in July came a Chinese delegation of the National People’s Congress 
led by P’eng Chen, member of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist 
Party. In January 1963, Yuro V. Andropov, a Soviet specialist on relations 
with Communist-bloc parties, came to see Ho Chi Minh; four months later, 
Chinese President Liu Shao-ch’i arrived at Hanoi. The Sino-Soviet race 
in North Vietnam was progressing at full speed. 

On the Vietnamese side, the interest in socialist unity remained un- 
changed. Hanoi revived its proposal for unity in December 1962 when an 
important editorial in Nkan Dan urged that the Communist parties of the 
world “unite” and “imbue themselves with” the mutually agreed policies 
and programs of the Moscow documents of 1957 and 1960. On January 22, 
1963, in his speech welcoming President A. Novotny of Czechoslovakia, 
Ho Chi Minh pledged that his party would make “active contributions” to 
the cause of socialist solidarity on the basis of the two Moscow statements.”® 
Five days later, Jen-min Jih-pao ran an editorial expressing Peking’s will- 
ingness to negotiate with any “brother parties” for unity.2* Ho Chi Minh 
grasped this “echo”-and immediately convened a meeting of the Politburo 
of the Central Committee of his party. As a result, a formal statement was 
issued on February 10. It proposed (1) that the Communist parties should 
stop all reciprocal attacks in the press, over the radio and in other forms; 
(2) that a meeting of all Communist parties be held to settle divergences 
of views; and (3) that the CPSU and CCP should have the greatest share 
of responsibility for preparing that meeting.” This statement was followed 
by a Nkan Dan editorial on the following day, and later by several articles 
supporting the Party policy. 

The efforts of North Vietnam and others” eventually drew some favor- 
able responses from the disputants. On February 21, 1963, the Central 
Committee of the CCP replied to Moscow inviting Khrushchev to visit 
Peking for talks. After three weeks of deliberation, Moscow answered by 
suggesting that Mao Tse-tung visit Moscow instead for a meeting which 


*4“Tmbue with the Common Political Program of the International Communist 
Movement, Strengthen Solidarity and Unity of Mind to Struggle against U.S.-Led War 
Mongering Imperialists.” Editorial of Nkan Dan, Dec. 5, 1962, in Vietnam Injormation 
Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1962, pp. 2-6. 

25 Ibid. Feb. 2, 1963, p. 5. 

26 J en-min Jih-pao, Jan. 27, 1963. 

27 “Statement of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Vietnam 
Workers Party on the Unity of the International Communist Movement,” in Vietnam 
Information Bulletin, Feb. 16, 1963, pp. 3-4. 

28 Apparently the Tadonesian Communist Party had also made efforts to mediate. 
See New York Times, Jan. 6, 1964. 
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it proposed be held on May 15. Five weeks later (on May 9) the Chinese 
agreed to the Soviet proposal in principle, asking for a postponement until 
mid-June. Teng Hsiao-p’ing was chosen to lead the Chinese delegation.”® 

Pinning high hopes on the coming meeting, Ho stressed the importance 
of socialist unity when Liu Shao-ch’i visited Hanoi in mid-May. He stated 
that the unity of the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and China was 
“the pillar of the unity of the Socialist camp” and that it was “necessary” 
to call a meeting, following the mid-June conference in Moscow, of “the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of the whole world” in order to eliminate 
the differences ard strengthen unity through international consultations.®° 
Ho was apparently anxious to convene a meeting of world Communist 
parties at which he might expect to play an active role as mediator. 

As is well known, the scheduled Sino-Soviet conference finally met in 
Moscow on July 4. But it appeared doomed even before it opened.*4 Mutual 
accusations, moreover, continued unabated during the meetings.3? The talks 
ended on July 20 with a communique giving no information about the out- 
come, but only indicating a complete deadlock had ensued. Thus, Hanoi’s 
hopes for socialist unity were shattered. 


The Second Pericd, August 1963-July 1964: Support for China 


Sino-Soviet polemics entered a new stage in August 1963 when the partial 
test-ban treaty was signed in Moscow. Peking not only disapproved of this 
treaty, but published a series of criticisms of the Soviet Pye open letter 
dated July 14, 1963.38 

Hanot’s position also took a new turn after the (eschai treaty was signed, 
It refused to support the treaty, condemned Yugoslav revisionism in terms 
identical to the Chinese line, and adopted offensive tactics and strategy for 
the revolution in South Vietnam. Over time, it moved ever closer to Peking. 

The Test-Ban Treaty—A New Turn: China has long wanted to develop 
her own nuclear weapons. By an agreement signed with the Soviet Union 


29 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 12, May 10, 1963; New York Times, April 4, May 10, 
1963. 

30 Joint Communique of Liu Shao-ch’i and Ho Chi Minh, Jen-min Jih-pao, May 17, 
1963; also Vietnam information, Bulletin, May 25, 1963. 

31 Note the long, “hard” Chinese letter to Moscow with twenty-five questions, the 
arguments between the East German and Chinese delegates at the Moscow World 
Women’s Congress, end Moscow’s demand for the recall of five “undesirable” Chinese 
officials and students. 

32 Among others, :he open letter of July 14, 1963, from the Central Committee of 
the CPSU to all Party organizations and Communists of the Soviet Union, which 
accused the CCP of shattering Communist unity and risking nuclear war. For the text, 
see Radio Moscow, July 13, 1963; also in New York Times, July 15, 1963. 

33 The first comment was published on September 6, 1963; the second September 13; 
the third October 1; the fourth October 22; the fifth November 19; the sixth December 
12; the seventh February 4, 1964; and the eighth March 31. See either Hung-ch’i (Red 
Flag, Peking) or Jen-min Jik-pao of the above-mentioned dates. 
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on October 15, 1957, she was guaranteed Soviet aid. But Russia, according 
to Peking, attempted to control Chinese usage of nuclear power.** When the 
Chinese refused to accept such control, the Soviets “scrapped” the 1957 
agreement in June 1959, withdrawing aid from China, including “atomic 
bomb samples and technical materials for the manufacture of atomic 
bombs.” 35 Naturally, Peking was furious, and the Chinese attitude toward 
the test-ban treaty relates centrally to the fact that China is without the 
bomb, and unwilling to consider disarmament proposals until it achieves 
independent nuclear power. 

Hanoi has neither the capacity nor the ambition to develop nuclear 
weapons. The Hanoi regime had long supported complete and total dis- 
armament, both for propagandistic and economic reasons. When the partial 
test-ban treaty was signed, Peking suddenly advocated the complete pro- 
hibition and destruction of nuclear weapons. Obviously this was devised to 
bolster its stand against the treaty. On July 31, the Chinese government 
issued a formal statement opposing the treaty, denouncing the Soviet Union 
for its “capitulation to U.S. imperialism,” and proposing a world-wide con- 
ference for the complete and thorough prohibition and destruction of 
nuclear weapons.®* Two days later, Chou En-lai sent letters to all govern- 
ments of the world, asking that such a conference be convened. 

It did not take Hanoi long to decide its position. On August 6 and 9, 
Nkan Dan published editorials indicating Hanoi’s support of Peking in 
opposing the treaty and in advocating complete and total nuclear disarma- 
ment.37 On August 19, Pham Van Dong, Premier of North Vietnam, replied 
to Chou En-lai that the Hanoi government “fully approves” the Chinese 
proposal.?8 One month later, North Vietnamese spokesmen not only sup- 
ported China but criticized the Soviet Union openly for the first time. 
Hoc Tap (Study, the theoretical organ of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party) 
commented: 


The treaty was signed as the result of a deal struck by the leaders of 
the nuclear power. .. . It, therefore, runs counter to the peace-loving 
peoples of the world. .. . Compared with the demand of the people of 
the world and with the previous stand of the Soviet Government on the 
prohibition of nuclear weapons, the treaty signed recently is a step 
backward. 


... The treaty ... has no practical value even for a partial ban on 
nuclear tests. 

The Chinese Government proposals are fully correct and reasonable, 
and fully reflect the demand and aspiration of peace-loving people 


34 See Peking’s second comment on the Soviet party’s open letter, in Jen-min Jih- 
pao, Sept. 13, 1963. . 

35 Statement of the Peking Government. Radio Peking, Aug. 15, 1963. 

36 NCNA (New China News Agency, Peking}, July 31, 1963. 

37 Radio Hanoi, Aug. 6, 9, 1963. 

38 NCNA (Peking, Aug. 20, 1963). 
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throughout th2 world. No fairminded person can believe that China 
has become “warlike” and “wants to plunge mankind into a nuclear 
holocaust.” 39 


Hanoi had gore beyond the line of opposition to the partial test-ban 
treaty. It had now begun to assist China in defending her against Khru- 
shchev’s accusation of being “warlike.” Why did Hanoi shift its position? 
Although one mav argue that Hanoi had long supported total disarmament 
and that the partial test-ban agreement did not meet its disarmament pol- 
icy, one can scarcely deny that the treaty represented a beginning in the 
direction of total disarmament. Hanoi’s stand, “total or nothing,” showed 
that it had adopted the Chinese “hard line.” Moreover, Hanoi’s defense 
of China’s position on war was a further indication of its support of Peking. 

Yugoslav Revisionism: the Chinese View Prevails: North Vietnam’s 
criticism of Yugoslav revisionism began in 1958, but her open attacks on 
Yugoslavia along the Chinese line started only in October 1963. Since 1961, 
as has often beer. noted, Yugoslavia has been increasingly a factor in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. As the conflict has become more grave, the Soviet- 
Yugoslav relationship has gradually improved and the Chinese attack upon 
Yugoslavia has become more bitter. Rapprochement between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia was well under way when Khrushchev defended 
Yugoslavia as a socialist country in December 1962. At that time, he told 
the Supreme Sovizt that: 


For a long time there have been no landowners or capitalists in Yugo- 
slavia, no private capital, no private enterprises, landed estates, or 
private banks... . The Yugoslav Communists and their leaders are... 
developing the economy of socialism. Therefore, if one proceeds from 
objective laws, from the teaching of Marxism-Leninism, it is impossible 
to deny that Yugoslavia is a socialist country.#° 


This view was upheld in the open letter of the CPSU on July 14, 1963. In 
late August of the same year, moreover, Khrushchev visited Yugoslavia 
and repeatedly lauded the Tito regime. 

Chinese attacks on Yugoslavia have always been bitter; Vietnamese 
comparatively mild. In its criticism of the Tito regime prior to last fall, 
Hanoi had frequently stressed the necessity of the struggle on two fronts— 
against revisionism and dogmatism. When Marshal Tito visited Latin Amer- 
ica and the United Nations last fall, however, Hanoi began to shift its 
position. A shower of criticism on Yugoslavia was launched.*! Tito was 
denounced as “a tool of the U.S. imperialists’”—a term used by Albania 
in 1961. The Yugoslav path to socialism, which Khrushchev lauded in 


38 “Let Us Hold High the Banner of Nuclear Weapons Ban and Spearhead Our 
Struggle against U.S. Imperialism,” Hoc Tap, September issue of 1963, Radio Hanoi, 
Sept. 26, 1963. 

40 See Dallin, et ai„ eds., of. cit., p. 692. 

41 Editorials and articles in Nkan Dan, Oct. 12, 13, 30, 1963; Radio Hanoi, Oct. 15, 
31, Nov. 12, 1963; Vietnam Information Bulletin, Oct, 12, 1963. 
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December 1962, was criticized as merely “the path of betraying Marxism- 
Leninism . . . and restoring capitalism in Yugoslavia.” Yugoslavia was 
further accused of “slandering” China as a “warseexer” and “aggressor,” 
and denounced for having praised the partial nuclear test-ban treaty. 

The most significant Hanoi criticism, however, was a November 1963 
Hoc Tap editorial. It not only followed precisely the >eking viewpoint pub- 
lished one month earlier but defended, for the first time, “dogmatism.” 

The “Peking viewpoint” was expressed in the thirc Chinese comment on 
the open letter of the CPSU, with the title, “Is Yugoslavia a Socialist 
Country?” It stated: 


All Marxist-Leninists held that Yugoslavia is not a socialist country. 
... The leaders of the CPSU, on the other hand, held that Yugoslavia 
is ... not only a socialist country but an “advanced” socialist country. 
.. . Khrushchev has cast the statement of 1960 to the winds. 

The statement says: “The Communist parties have unanimously con- 
demned the Yugoslav variety of international opportunism, a variety of 
modern revisionist theories in concentrated form. .. . The Yugoslav 
revisionists carry on subversive work against the soc-alist camp and the 
world Communist movement.” 42 


The editorial of Hoc Tap followed Peking by citing the same paragraph 
from the 1960 statement criticizing Tito’s Yugoslavia. It said: 


The 1960 statement . . . pointed out: “The Communist parties have 
unanimously condemned the Yugoslav variety of imternational oppor- 
tunism, a variety of modern revisionist theories in concentrated form. 
... The Yugoslav revisionists.carry on subversive work against the 
socialist camp and the world Communist movement.” 

kk OK * 

At present, a number of persons are claiming that the analysis of the 
Tito clique by the 1960 statement is wrong. .. . They declare that Tito’s 
Yugoslavia is a member of the great family of socialist countries. .. . 
In fact .. . the 1960 statement did not recognize Yuzoslavia as a mem- 
ber of the great family of the socialist countries. To recognize Tito’s 
Yugoslavia as a member of the great family of socialist countries... . 
is a violation of the two Moscow statements.** 


Note the complete identity of views. Hoc Tap further challenged the view 
held by “a number of persons” that “dogmatism is the main danger” in the 
international Communist movement. To proclaim this was to create condi- 
tions under which the revisionists could attack “tzue Marxist-Leninists 
whom they “dub dogmatists.” Consequently, the editerial concluded, to say 
that “dogmatism is the main danger” for the world Communist movement 
‘is to contravene completely the spirit of the two Moscow statements.” 
While no names were mentioned, the references were clear. The editorial . 


42 Jen-min Jih-pao and Hung-cl’i, Oct. 1, 1963. 
43 “Let Us Resolutely Defend the Revolutionary Principes of the Two Moscow 
Statements,” Hoc Tap, November issue of 1963; Radio Hanoi, Nov. 16, 1963. 
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also hinted broadly that the Soviets were “revisionists.”. Indeed, in crit- 
icizing the Soviet defense of Yugoslavia and the Soviet attack on “dog- 
matism,” Hanoi almost appeared to be “redder” than Peking. 

Policy for the South—-Miulitary Struggle Intensified: The oft-expressed 
aim of Hanoi’s policy toward South Vietnam is liberation and reunification; 
the means is a twofold struggle, military and political. Holding to a priority 
of economic construction in the North, Hanoi could not afford to support 
a massive military operation in the South. Prior to the summer of 1963, 
therefore, politicel struggle for a “neutral” South Vietnam in order to bring 
about its “liberation” was regarded as equally important to the armed 
revolution. Both Moscow and Peking supported the “national liberation 
movement” in Sputh Vietnam. Although Peking had long debated with 
Moscow over the issue of a world-wide offensive strategy against the West, 
Hanoi never openly endorsed Peking’s argument as applied to warfare in 
the South. - 

After the outbreak of the Buddhist crisis in 1963, China adopted a more 
aggressive policy toward South Vietnam. On August 29, Mao Tse-tung, in 
response to Ho Chi Minh’s August 28 appeal for world support against the 
Diem regime,** issued a statement firmly supporting the “just struggle” 
of the South Vietnamese.** In October, Peking convened an Asian Buddhist 
conference attended by more than one hundred Buddhist monks from eleven 
Asian countries which resolved to support Vietnamese Buddhists’ action and 
to condemn Dierm’s atrocities against them.*® After the Diem regime was 
overthrown, Peking sped up its military assistance to the Viet Cong. As 
Defense Secretary McNamara reported in early March 1964, a growing 
number -of improved and heavier Chinese weapons were supplied to the 
Viet Cong through Hanoi in the previous six months.** 

Hanoi then began to intensify its struggle in the South on both the 
political and military fronts. On the political front, the issue of Vietnamese 
neutrality became a favorable topic in and out of Vietnam. A few days after 
the November 1963 coup d’état, some East European diplomats reported 
that Hanoi was m favor of the neutrality of the two Vietnams, so that it 
could escape the pressures of the Sino-Soviet conflict. At the same time, 
the Southern Lib2ration Front (National Liberation Front for South Viet- 
nam), which was organized in December 1960, issued a statement urging 
the establishment of a “coalition government” and the adoption of a policy 
of neutrality for South Vietnam.*® On January 31, 1964, General de Gaulle 
reaffirmed his proposal for the neutralization of Indochina of the previous 


44 Vietnam News Agency (Hanoi), Aug. 28, 1963. 

45 Radio Peking, Aug. 29, 1963; also Jen-min Jih-pao, Aug. 30, 1963. 

- 46 Radio Peking, Cct. 20, 1963. 

47 New York Times, March 6, 1964. For some captured ciini anti-aircraft 
machine guns, see 7i7d., Dec. 22, 1963. 

48 Ibid., Nov. 5, 19, 1963. 

49 Statement of the Front on November 8, released by Radio Hanoi, Nov. 17, 1963. 
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August. Three days later, President Johnson expressed an interest in 
neutralizing both South and North Vietnam. 

Hanoi soon clarified its position. It flatly refused any proposal to neutral- 
ize North Vietnam but welcomed the plan for a “neutral” South Vietnam.®° 
Meanwhile, the Southern Liberation Front reiterated its policy to welcome 
many governments’ “sympathy” and efforts for the realization of peace and 
neutrality in the South.5 Why did Hanoi welcome a neutral South Viet- 
nam? Obviously, a “neutral” South Vietnam after the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican military forces, would inevitably fall under the control of the Southern 
Liberation Front and its military arm-—the Viet Cong. In that case, the 
South could quickly be reunified with the North under Hanoi’s control.® 

On the military front, a significant decision was made at a Party meeting 
in December 1963: the Party adopted an offensive strategy to intensify its 
military struggle in the South.’ As the January issue of Hoc Tap revealed, 
the Party during the meeting first denied that strategic offensives against the 
West were “adventurist policies” leading the world into a major war as 
Khrushchev had warned, and secondly, denounced the “defensive” strategy 
of compromise with the imperialists as “the abandonment of revolution.” 
Then the Party turned to the question of warfare in South Vietnam: 


The people in the South should not pin their hope on the “sincere 
desire for peace” of the U. S. aggressor, nor should they wait for fifteen 
or twenty more years for the defeat of the imperialist camp by the 
socialist camp in their economic competition before they can bring 
about a peaceful reunification of Vietnam. On the contrary, they should 
rise up and integrate their political struggle with armed struggle to 
uphold their right to existence. The road of struggle now taken by the 
people in South Vietnam is the only correct road to liberation.54 


50 Nhan Dan, Feb. 11, 1964; Radio Hanoi, Feb. 12, 1964. 

51 Radio Hanoi, Feb. 11, 1964. 

52 “Fourteen-point Policy” of the Southern Liberation Front. See Vietnam Informa- 
tion Bulletin, Aug. 25, 1962. 

53 The Central Committee of the Lao Dong Party held a plenary session in December 
1963 to discuss the new situation in South Vietnam and the Party’s position in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. Apart from its decision on South Vietnam which is under discussion 
here, the Party, on the dispute issue, (1) firmly opposed Yugoslav revisionism, and 
(2) urged the unity of the socialist camp. To carry out the decision on unity and to 
secure more Soviet aid which had been greatly reduced after Hanoi refused to accede 
to the test-ban treaty, a delegation headed by Le Duan was sent to Moscow in 
January-February 1964, It stayed at Moscow from January 31 to February 10, and 
returned to Hanoi via Peking in mid-February without success. See published docu- 
ments: “Marxism-Leninism Will Eventually Triumph Over Modern Revisionism,” com- 
munique of the Ninth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Lao Dong Party 
in Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 23, 1364; “Some Problems of Our Party’s International Re- 
sponsibilities,” Le Duan’s report at the meeting, Jen~min Jih-pao, March 14, 1964; 
“Balance of Forces and Strategic Offensive,” Hoc Tap, January issue of 1964, Radio 
Hanoi, Feb. 11, 1964. For Le Duan’s mission ta Moscow, see Radio Peking, Feb. 11, 13, 
1964; Radio Hanoi, Feb. 15, 1964. 

54 “Balance of Forces and Strategic Offensive,” Hoc Tap, January issue of 1964, 
as noted above. 
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This thesis was clearly against Soviet policies on war and defensive 
strategy. The Chinese strategy of all-out revolution was taken. Furthermore, 
Nkan Dan warned the United’ States, on February 11, 1964, that if the 
United States attacked North Vietnam, it would have to fight “not only 
with North Vietnam but also with China, or eventually with the Socialist 
camp as a whole.”®* In April, Ho Chi Minh also said that North Vietnam 
had “powerful friends ready to help” if the United States carried the war 
to the North.5* It appeared that there was a Hanoi-Peking military under- 
standing or agreement under which China would protect North Vietnam. 
Perhaps Hanoi felt that the February 11 Nkan Dan article was too strongly 
pro-Peking because on February 15, immediately after the return of the 
Le Duan delegation from Moscow, a second statement, thanking the Soviets 
for their resolute support on the southern struggle, was issued.** 

The North Vietnamese must have considered that the “waves of revolu- 
tion” in the South were running high. While not desiring to break with 
Moscow, the Vietnamese leaders were now committed to the militant Chi- 
nese strategy. Consequently, the armed struggle has intensified: more 
Chinese arms were imported, more battles fought, larger campaigns under- 
taken, and more terrorist attacks on American personnel launched. 


Conclusion 


Hanoi’s pro-Chinese sentiments are strong today. But the pro-Soviet 
group is still influential.55> Apart from some pro-Soviet leaders in Hanoi, 
Ho Chi Minh himself is a “middle man”—standing aloof from factional 
rivalries and maintaining a balance between them. His training in Moscow, 
his close association with Peking and his need for Sino-Soviet economic 
assistance restrain him from leaning entirely to one side. If he could have 
a choice without any serious effects, he would certainly take a position of 
genuine neutrality. 

All efforts made by North Vietnam for socialist unity have failed. The 
Sino-Soviet dispute has brought the world Communist movement to the 
brink of an open split. Since last fall, Hanoi has sided ever closer to Peking. 
Even Le Duan, a pro-Soviet leader, appears to regard Chinese revolutionary 
tactics as the model for many Communists in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 


55 Nhan Dan, Feb. 11, 1964; Radio Hanoi, Feb. 12, 1964. 

56 Ho’s interview in April 1964 with a Communist-oriented correspondent from 
Moscow, as reported by New York Times, May 11, 1964. Subsequent developments have 
clearly indicated the strong possibility of Peking’s military intervention in North Viet- 
nam if the U.S. should carry the war to the North. See the statement by Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Yi on July 6, 1964 (Jen-min Jik-pao, July 9, 1964), and by a top-ranking 
Chinese official (believed to be Chen Yi) in an interview with an Austrian editor on 
July 24 (New York Times, Aug. 7, 1964). 

57 Editorial of Nhan Dan, Feb. 15, 1964, Radio Hanoi, Feb. 15, 1964. 

58 It is generally considered that Truong Chinh, member of the Politburo, leads 
Hanoi’s pro-Chinese faction, Le Duan leads the pro-Soviet. 
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ica today.°® Pham Hung, member of the Party Politburo, went a step further 
by accusing the Soviet Union of neglecting the defense of the Communist 
camp and implied that Moscow should supply more military aid to Hanoi 

There are two fundamental reasons for the shift to China. First, geo- 
graphical contiguity is a vital force. The geographic position of North Viet- 
nam makes China too near to be ignored, while Russia is too far away to 
serve as an effective balance. History indicates that Vietnam has always 
been allied with or controlled by her northern neighbor when that neighbor 
was strong. This geopolitical factor affects not only North Vietnam’s stand 
in the dispute but her position in Indochina. As Premier Souvanna Phouma 
of Laos has remarked, Hanoi supports China, and China in turn has 
acknowledged that all of Indochina is to be considered North Vietnam’s 
sphere of influence.*! It is certainly conceivable that Hanoi-Vientiane and 
Hanoi-Pnom Penh relations will develop in a fashion similar to present 
Peking-Hanoi relations. 

. The second basic factor determining Hanoi’s present position is revolu- 
tionary strategy. The “liberation” of the South and its reunification with 
the North are not only political objectives but also economic necessities 
for the Hanoi regime. Historically, the North has depended heavily upon 
the South for rice supplies. The partition of the country in 1954 has caused 
continuous food shortages in the North. Hanoi clearly understands that 
only the reunification of the country can provide a solution to the food 
problem. To consummate the southern revolution with victory, Hanoi has 
decided that the Chinese revolutionary strategy is more suitable than that 
of Russia. This decision is abetted by the similarity between the Chinese 
and Vietnamese races, cultural background and social conditions. It also 
stems from a situation whereby both China and Vietnam are “struggling” 
against the United States, while Moscow is now attempting a reconciliation 
with Washington. 

As Hanoi’s-alignment progresses, one question becomes crucial. How far 
will Hanoi go with Peking? It is likely that the more serious the Sino- 
Soviet dispute becomes, the stronger Hanoi will support China, although Ho 
Chi Minh will never cease his efforts for mediation. Probably, some limits 
to Hanoi’s alignment exist, however. North Vietnam has no intention of 
becoming a second Albania, She certainly hopes to maintain some form of 
“normal relation” with the Soviet Union. Nor does she desire to become a 
Yugoslavia. She cannot and will not openly offend China. In sum, Hanoi 
seeks to be realistic and practical in its relations with the two big Com- 
munist brothers as it threads its way through an increasingly troubled era. 


59 Le Duan’s report at the meeting of the Central Committee of the Lao Dong Party 
in December 1963, as noted before. 

60 Pham Hung’s article in Hoc Tap as carried by NCNA, June 5, 1964. 

61 New York Times, Dec. 17, 1963. 
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FACTIONALISM AND THE CONGRESS PARTY 
IN UTTAR PRADESH* 


PAUL R. BRASS 





The growth of personal and factional politics has been the most 
important development in the Congress party organization in Uttar Pradesh 
since independence. Personal and factional politics existed in the U.P. Con- 
gress before indecendence, alongside a politics of issues. Since independence, 
personal and factional politics have come to dominate the internal affairs of 
the state Congress. This essay will describe the differences between pre- and 
post-independence patterns of politics in the U.P. Congress and ways in 
which the changes have taken place, the character of contemporary fac- 
tions and factione? politics, and the impact of factionalism upon the ability 
of the Congress organization to maintain itself. 

The Growth of F Fractional Politics: Three aspects of the external environ- 
ment and the internal political process of the Congress party in U.P. have 
contributed to the development of factional politics—the absence of an ex- 
ternal threat,1 the presence of an internal consensus upon ideological issues, 
and the absence of authoritative leadership. All of these characteristics have 
developed within the Congress party in Uttar Pradesh only since independ- 
ence. The first requires little explanation. Before independence, the struggle 
for independence and the threat to the party organization of administrative 
reprisals provided an external incentive for internal unity. Since independ- 
ence, despite sevezal splits of important groups from the Congress organiza- 
tion, oposition perties have not been able to threaten the Congress hold 
over the state government. 

The other concitions encouraging the growth of factional politics devel- 
oped gradually as a result of two interrelated changes which took place in 
the internal politics of the Congress party in Uttar Pradesh in the years 
after independence—a change in the content of political debate and in the 
character of political leadership. The content of political debate changed 
from an internal discussion of the place of language, culture, and region in 

* This article is part of a larger study of Congress party organization in Uttar Pradesh, 
based upon field restarch in that state from 1961 to 1963. Research was carried out 
during the tenure of a Foreign Area Training Fellowship granted by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Miss Maureen Patterson very helpfully read and criticized the first version of this 


article. However, th2 responsibility for the statements, opinions, or any errors in the ' 
article is entirely the author’s. 

1 The importance of the external environment for the internal structuring of political 
parties has been discussed most extensively by V. O. Key, Jr., in Southern Politics in 
State and Nation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949) and in American State Politics: 
An Introduction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956). 
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the modern state and of the social and economic goals of Indian democracy 
to a more mundane controversy over the respective roles of party and gov- 
ernment in the political system. Simultaneously, political leadership in Uttar 
Pradesh passed from the hands of the prominent leaders of the nationalist 
movement from this state into the hands of the second rank of party work- 
ers, The charismatic leaders, the prophets of independence, whose positions 
in the movement depended upon the esteem and awe in which they were 
held by the rank and file of Congressmen were replaced by “political” lead- 
ers—men whose positions depend less upon their personal esteem than upon 
the political patronage they distribute. These changes took place partly as 
a result of internal political crises anc partly as a result of a natural and 
gradual process of the adjustment of the Congress organization to work- 
aday, non-agitational politics. 

For pre-independence U.P. Congress politics, it is possible to construct 
a typology of political leaders related to patterns of conflict. Two kinds of 
latent conflicts which existed in Uttar Pradesh before independence and 
which culminated in open conflicts in the post-independence period were 
between “modernists” and “traditionalists” on the one hand and between 
ideologists and virtuoso politicians on the other hand. A fifth kind of poli- 
tician of considerable importance in the pre-independence period and for 
some time thereafter was the arbiter. The arbiter did not participate in 
conflicts either of principle or of men. His role consisted in reconciling con- 
flicting principles and in making enemies work together in a common cause. 

It is useful to make this typology of political leaders because it can then 
be shown how certain kinds of politicians have declined in importance and 
others have come to prevail. The “modernists,” the “traditionalists,” and 
the men of ideology were the first to disappear from state Congress politics. 
The next to go were the arbiters, those who were adept in the art of com- 
promise and reconciliation. In the end, the state Congress was left almost 
completely in the hands of the modern virtuoso politicians, men who under- 
stand both the traditional society in which contemporary U.P. politics must 
operate and the modern machinery of party organization and government 
patronage. 

Conflict between the “modernists” and the “traditionalists,” between 
secularism and Hindu revivalism, reached a crisis during the 1950 presiden- 
tial election of the Indian National Congress between Purushottamdas 
Tandon and Acharya Kripalani. The details of this conflict at the national 
level, the victory of Tandon, his later resignation, and the assumption of the 
presidency by Pandit Nehru have been dealt with extensively elsewhere.” 
. Here, it is necessary to point out only that Tandon and men who respected 
him as a symbol of Hindi and Hindu culture dominated the Uttar Pradesh 
Congress during this struggle. The eventual victory of Nehru was a warning 
to Congressmen from U.P. In effect, Hindu revivalism became unaccept- 


2See Myron Weiner, Party Politics in Indis: The Development of a Multt-Party 
System (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1957), chap. iv. 
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able in the Congress party in U.P. and the cause of Hindi and of Hindu 
culture was left to the communal opposition parties. 

Conflict between ideologists and politicians in Uttar Pradesh was also 
evident within the Congress movement in the pre-independence period. 
Until 1948, Congressmen in U.P. had the choice of joining the ideologi- 
cally-oriented Congress Socialist Party, which operated within the parent 
Congress organization, or of joining one of the non-ideological, personal 
groups which had no less real an existence, but no formal organizational 
structure. However, in 1948, the departure of the Socialists from the Con- 
gress brought an end to ideology as a factor in U.P. Congress politics, 

The departure of the Socialists in 1948 and the defeat of the Hindu revi- 
valists in 1951 removed political extremes from the U.P. Congress organiza- 
tion. A moderate consensus emerged, more or less faithful to the principles 
which Nehru represented—-a moderate approach to questions of language 
and culture and a gradual, non-dogmatic approach toward “socialist” ideals. 
With no issues of substantial importance left to fight about, politics in the 
U.P. Congress more and more revolved around personalistic group or fac- 
tional politics. The party organization was left in the hands of the virtuoso 
politicians. 

In this period of conflict and crisis in the years immediately after inde- 
pendence, a generational change in political leadership also took place. The 
leaders of the nationalist movement from U.P. either withdrew from the 
Congress and went into opposition or joined the central Cabinet. However, 
this process was not finally completed until 1955, when Pandit Pant left for 
the center. 

The departure of Pandit Pant for the center in 1955 marked the end of 
an historical period in U.P. politics. Pant had been the dominating person- 
ality in the U.P. Congress since 1937, when he became the state’s first Chief 
' Minister. Two important elements of stability which Pant gave to U.P. poli- 
tics went with him when he lJeft—authoritative leadership and the art of 
political management. Pant was the last of the prominent leaders of the 
nationalist movement in U.P., a man who occupied a position of unchal- 
lengeable authority and esteem because of his seniority in the movement 
and his sacrifices on its behalf, because of his integrity, and because of a 
certain touch of charisma drawn partly from his own personality and partly 
from his association with the great leaders of the Indian nationalist move- 
ment. Furthermore, in the internal politics of the Congress, Pant had per- 
formed the role of arbiter. In this capacity, he had rarely participated 
‘directly in political controversies. Pant’s skill was in the art of political 
management; he knew how to make men work for him and he knew how 
to make enemies work together under him. 

The whole tenor of U.P. politics changed after Pant’s departure. Authori- 
tative political leadérship was replaced by group and faction leadership. Men 
who brought personal prestige to political office were replaced by party 
workers who have little stature in the society other. than what they achieve 
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through the party organization. For the new political leaders, politics is a 
vocation; the contemporary faction leader does not bring status and prestige 
to office, but rather seeks status and prestige through office. 

Since Pant’s departure in 1955, there have been three new Congress 
Chief Ministers in a period of time less than that of Pant’s own tenure 
of office. The internal politics of the Congress party in U.P. has revolved 
around a struggle to gain or control the office of Chief Minister by dominat- 
ing the party organization. Two broad groups, with a fluctuating member- 
ship, have grown up inside the Congress organization; the group in power 
is called the Ministerialist group and the group out of power the dissident 
group. This pattern of Ministerialist-dissident conflict in the Congress is not 
confined to Uttar Pradesh, but appears to be general in Indian states’ poli- 
tics.* Internal political debate in the Congress party in U.P. now revolves 
_ around the issue of party versus government. The dissident group criticizes 
the administration of the state and demands a share in government, while 
the Ministerialist group insists upon the independence of the state govern- 
ment from party dictation. The issues raised are of little importance, for 
both party and government are controlled by party workers. 


Characteristics of Factions and Factional Conflict 


The Ministerialist and dissident groups have the same structure and the 
same ends. Both are collections of factions, coalitions of district faction lead- 
ers who seek position and power in the state government. Organizational 
charts to the contrary notwithstanding, the basic unit of the Congress party 
in U.P. is the faction. The structure of the Congress party in this state and 
its internal political processes can be understood only through a knowledge 
of the patterns of conflict and alliance among factions, the composition of 
factions, and the ties that bind leaders and followers. 

Conflict and Alliance: The first and most obvious characteristic of con- 
temporary factional politics in the U.P. Congress is the predominantly per- 
sonal nature of factional groups. Although the language of conflict is often 
phrased in terms of important principles and a policy issue may sometimes 
be seized upon as a pretext for factional struggle, factions and factional con- 
flict are organized completely around personalities and around personal 
enmities among party leaders. A second characteristic of factional conflict 
in the U.P. Congress is the shifting character of political coalitions. Alli- 
ances develop and splits and defections occur wholly because of the mutual 
convenience and temporarily shared power-political interests of group lead- 
ers. Although the Congress appears to be split into two camps—dissidents 
and Ministerialists, party organization and Government—neither of these 
groupings is ever monolithic. The minority group, the dissident group, be- 


3 A similar pattern of politics also exists in Japanese political parties where the group 
in power is called the Main Current and the group out of power the anti-Main Current. 
See Robert A. Scalapino and Junnosuke Masumi, Parties and Politics in Contemporary 
Japan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962), pp. 59-60. 
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comes a majority group through gradual accretions of supporters, most of 
whom switch allegiances for personal reasons. The pro-Government forces 
at any time are similarly composed of a number of faction leaders. Each 
group will have a leader, the Chief Minister or his heir apparent on the 
Government side and the aspirant for the Chief Ministership on the dissi- 
dent side. The groups are often called by the name of the leader, that is, the 
Gupta group or the former Sampurnanand group, after the last two Chief 
Ministers of the state. 

These “groups” in U.P. politics are actually very loose coalitions of 
local, district faction leaders, tied together at the state level partly by 
personal bonds of friendship, partly by caste loyalties, and most of all by 
political interest. The membership of these groups change constantly so 
that it often appears that there are no persistent conflicts and no perma- 
nent alliances, that all is perpetually in flux. In fact, lying at the core - 
of factional conflict and constituting a boundary line for group conflict and 
for shifting alliances are personal enmities between prominent leaders. 

The inner core of a faction, which is usually very smail, is bound together 
by a relationship which is in many ways similar to the guru-disciple rela- 
tionship in education and religion—a relationship which is cemented by 
the warmest personal ties of affection and loyalty between master and dis- 
ciple, leader and follower. It is the closeness of the ties among the members 
of the inner circle which often makes for the most intense hatred of those 
outside the faction. The faction leader is literally a potentate for a small 
circle of followers, for whom he holds a nightly darbar and from whom he 
expects unswerving and unquestioning loyalty. Men who are used to such 
esteem as part of their daily lives are quick to take offense when those 
outside the circle do not offer them sufficient respect. Trivial misunderstand- 
ings between faction leaders can lead to life-long enmity. As a result, an 
atmosphere of bitterness pervades contemporary politics in the U.P. Con- 
gress. 

Alliances among faction leaders from the districts can be lasting or tem- 
porary. Like the faction itself, each group or coalition of factions has a 
relatively solid inner core. On the other hand, there are some faction 
leaders who will not form permanent political alliances with any group, 
but retain complete independence and switch alliances at their convenience. 

To make sense out of changing factional alignments, it is essential not 
only to identify the patterns of alliance, but to isolate the lasting en- 
mities between certain faction leaders. Enmities between prominent lead- 
ers form the boundary lines for U.P. Congress factional conflicts. One can 
usually identify leading opponents who have never formed an alliance for 
any reason. However, the allies of such protagonists may freely form coali- 
tions with opposing sides for temporary political advantage. Within the 
boundaries of such personal enmities, there is considerable fluidity. 

The Composition of Factions and Groups: The most important man 
in any faction, of course, is the leader. Moreover, there can be only one 
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leader in a faction. Wherever there is more than one leader, at least for 
purposes of definition, there is something broader than a faction—a group 
or a coalition of factions. Faction leaders differ widely in personal tem- 
perament, but an ideal type can be constructed. The ideal Indian faction 
leader has seniority, education, integrity; he has an understanding of 
people’s personal problems and struggles; he is personally conciliatory in 
temperament (as long as he is shown proper respect) and is able to solve 
disputes. He is politically adept; as Indians say, he has “tact” and knows 
the art of political manipulation. Most important, he is selfless and gen- 
erous and provides money and jobs to his followers, 

A faction in the U.P. Congress might be described as a clique with a 
larger, fluctuating membership.* The inner circle of the faction remains with 
the leader through thick and thin, for the members of the clique are at- 
tracted to the leader by the character of his personality. The larger, fluctu- 
ating membership remains with the leader only so long as he can provide 
material benefits or the likelihood of material benefits in a not too distant 
future. These men represent the “floating vote” of internal Congress pol- 
itics. 

Both the members of the inner circle and the outer circle of followers 
generally come from diverse social and economic origins. This is true 
equally of the members of an askram and of a faction. It is not to say 
that there are no differences in the composition of factional groups. The 
most important social category in U.P. politics, as elsewhere in India, is 
caste. Personal enmities between faction leaders occur more frequently and 
are more intense when the opposing leaders come from different castes. 
The inner core of a faction also is likely to be somewhat more socially 
homogeneous than the outer circle. 

A particular caste may occupy a predominant position in a faction or 
in a coalition of factions. However, at all times, there is a broad spread 
among caste and community groups represented among both dissidents 
and Ministerialists. Social diversity dictates coalitions among caste and 
community groups as a political necessity in a society so diverse as that 
in U.P. Politics works in the same direction by dividing the allegiance of 
various caste groups. 

State and District Factions: The political differences which divide fac- 
tion and group leaders are not differences over ideology or policy. For the 
most part, differences arise over political influence and patronage in a 
faction leader’s home district. Control over the District Congress Commit- 
tee or over an important Congress-controlled district institution, such as 
the District Board or a Municipal Board, is a stepping-stone to power in 


4 The relationship between cliques and factions is described in the context of politics 
in a Mysore village by Alan Beals, “Leadership in a Mysore Village,” in Richard L. Park 
and Irene ‘Tinker, eds., Leadership and Political Institutions in India (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959), pp. 433-37. 
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state politics. Under the new system of factional politics, the state party 
organization, the Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC), has great influence 
over the state government. The delegates to the PCC are elected from the 
districts. Any district Congressmen who can control the votes of the dele- 
gates to the PCC from his district is a man of potential power and influence 
in state politics. Conversely, any man who wants power in state politics 
must have support in the districts. 

Associated with the development of groups at the state level as collec- 
tions of district faction leaders has been the rise of party men from the 
districts to positions in the government. The biographies of Ministers in 
the state government show that most have occupied positions on the Dis- 
trict Congress Committee (DCC) or on the District Board or on a Munic- 
ipal Board in their home districts before joining the Ministry. The reasons 
for the rise of party men to government office are clear. To gain or maintain 
control over the state government, a group leader must have the support 
of district faction leaders. The most important. way to gain such support 
is to appoint faction leaders as Ministers. Similarly, an important way to 
defeat a factional rival in a particular district is to appoint one of his 
opponents from his home district as a Minister; the Minister may then use 
the patronage of his Ministry to build a rival faction in the district. 

The most important aspect of district factional politics that must be 
noted is the fact that local factional systems are largely autonomous. That 
is, factional conflicts in the district arise out of social and political differ- 
ences in the local environment. For the most part, district faction leaders 
bargain with leaders of groups at the state level for positions of power 
and patronage. However, group leaders at the state level can influence the 
course of factional politics in a district, as has been mentioned, by giving 
positions of power in the party and in the government to local faction 
leaders. 

This integration of separate factional systems is facilitated by the insti- 
tutional structure of the Congress party organization. For example, the 
most important point of contact between the state and district party 
organizations comes in the selection of candidates to contest the general 
elections to the state assembly and to Parliament and to contest important 
local elections, such as the Chairmanship of District and Municipal Boards. 
The procedure followed is that the DCC’s make recommendations to the 
state Parliamentary Board, which may accept the recommendations of the 
local committees, choose from a number of names when more than one 
candidate is recommended, or may even select a candidate not recom- 
mended by the DCC. Thus, it is of some importance for district faction 
leaders to be associated with group leaders in the state party organization. 
The situation is very much like what would exist if the British system of 
party organization were imposed upon American politics. 
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The Functions of Factions 


Factions and factional conflict perform both integrative and disintegra- 
tive functions for the Congress party organization in U.P. The disintegra- 
tive impact of factionalism upon the Congress is the more evident impact. 
The integrative functions which factions perform are less obvious, but may 
be more important in the long run. 

Disintegrative Functions: In a sense, factional conflict in U.P. cuts at 
the very basis of the existence of a modern democratic political party. 
Although a system of factional politics may develop in any society under 
certain objective conditions, factional conflict in U.P. is intensified by 
traditional attitudes toward decision making and conflict resolution, In 
the traditional society, decision making is a long process of evolving a con- 
sensus. Conflict is resolved ideally over time; if disagreement prevents a 
decision now, then the desired agreement may be reached later. When 
conflict cannot be solved by agreement and a quick decision is essential, 
arbitration is the only acceptable alternative. Decision making and con- 
flict resolution in a democracy and in a democratic political party rest upon 
different bases. In place of consensus and unanimity, there is the doctrine 
of majority rule;* when conflict arises, formal institutional procedures are 
established to resolve them. However, faction leaders in the U.P. Congress 
accept neither the doctrine of majority rule nor institutional mechanisms 
to resolve their disputes with other factions. Defeated faction leaders tend 
to describe an unfavorable vote as a corrupted vote, a misguided vote, or 
a vote of betrayal, a failure of allies to deliver promised assistance. Institu- 
tional mechanisms are perceived as unfairly constituted, dominated by 
one’s personal opponents, from whom a fair decision is hardly to be ex- 
pected. As in the traditional order, the only procedure for conflict resolu- 
tion which is acceptable to faction leaders is the mediation of an impartial 
arbitrator. In the state Congress and in the district Congress organizations, 
the role of arbitration has been performed by senior Congressmen who 
have no factional affiliations. However, the number of arbiters has been 
decreasing as the internal politics of the Congress has more and more be- 
come organized along factional lines. The kind of personality who best 
performs the role of arbitration is rarely recruited into the Congress now, 
since it is the faction which now performs the recruitment function for the 
Congress. 

Where arbitrators are no longer available to resolve conflict, a real 
danger exists that the party organization may split apart. In 1959, 98 


5 For a description of the traditional process of decision making in a village in western 
U.P., see Ralph H. Retzlaff, Village Government in India: A Case Study (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1962), p. 24. 

8 Majority rule is, of course, not the only or necessarily the primary way in which 
decisions are made in practice in a democracy. However, the principle of majority rule 
has a general legitimacy in modern Western democracies which is lacking in Uttar 
Pradesh politics. 
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members of the then dissident group of the U.P. Congress Legislature 
Party declared that they had no confidence in the state Congress govern- 
ment. Although the dissidents did not actually vote against the govern- 
ment, the threat to do so was obviously implicit in the declaration. In 
the districts, factional conflict has sometimes become so intense that local 
Congressmen, occupied with their own internal struggles, have failed to 
perceive external threats. In such cases, it is not uncommon for a local 
Congress party organization to lose most of the Assembly and Parliamentary 
seats in the district, even in a district where the Congress has been tradi- 
tionally strong. Where arbiters cannot mediate conflict, disaffected and 
defeated faction leaders may run against official Congress candidates or 
sabotage election campaigns from within the organization. A disaffected 
faction leader does not mind participating in the defeat of the entire local 
Congress organization if this is the only way to defeat his faction rivals. 

It is not uncommon for factional conflict in U.P. to reach such an in- 
tense pitch. Factional politics in traditional societies is personal politics 
and status politics. Conflicts of status between faction leaders lead to 
intense factional disputes which are often in their very nature insoluble. 
When prestige or honor becomes of primary importance in politics, the 
possibilities of resolving conflicts are reduced, for honor cannot be shared. 
Factional conflicts in the Congress party in U.P. often have an extra- 
political origin. They may be extensions of conflicts which arise in the 
society between former rivals in school or business as part of a more 
general struggle ior personal prestige. Political disputes in U.P. tend to 
be part of an interlocking pattern of disputes in which faction rivals seek 
status and esteem not only in politics, but in the society as a whole. Thus, 
political rivals may carry their conflicts into business and social life, even 
into such apparently petty affairs as the running of a local library and 
reading room. Conflicts which have such extra-political ramifications are 
not amenable to ordinary political solutions. 

The disintegrative impact of factional conflict on the Congress party 
organization in U.P. has led to a decline in Congress electoral strength 
in the state. The Congress polled only 35% of the vote for state assembly 
seats in the 1962 election,’ making the Congress party in U.P. the weakest 
state Congress party organization in India. Yet, the Congress remains in 
power in U.P., with a comfortable majority of seats in the state assembly.® 
More important, the local Congress organizations have occasionally dem- 
onstrated their ability to regain lost electoral strength in succeeding elec- 
tions. A number of features of the factional system of the Congress party 
in U.P. have contributed to the ability of the Congress to maintain itself 
in power. 

Integrative Functions: Factions perform the function of political recruit- 


7 In 1957, the Congress polled 42% and, in 1952, 48% of the assembly vote. 
8 The Congress won 58% of the assembly seats, 249 out of 430, in the 1962 election. 
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ment for the Congress organization. In fact, there is a direct relationship 
between the intensity of factional conflict and the size of Congress mem- 
bership. Factional opponents enroll primary members for the local organi- 
zations in order to acquire voting strength in the organizational elections. 

Factional conflict broadens the bases of participation in the Congress 
organization. Not only are more members enrolled, but new caste and 
religious groups become politicized and integrated into the Congress organi- 
zation, adding to its diversity and to its strength. Most important, factions 
tend to divide caste and community groups and so to free the Congress 
from the threat of communal politics. Fhe integration of local caste groups 
into the internal factional system of the district and state Congress organi- 
zations prevents either the dominance of a particular caste or community 
over others in the Congress or the development of polarized conflict between 
large caste groups or between Hindus and Muslims. 

In the contemporary factional system of the U.P. Congress, the party 
organization is threatened neither by communal nor ideological issues. 
Ideological issues are unimportant both in the external relations of the 
faction leader with his rivals and in the internal relations of the leader with 
his supporters. Ties between leaders and followers are personal and material 
in character. Within reasonable limits, party leaders may follow whatever 
policies they choose as long as they maintain the respect of their followers 
and provide them with material benefits. 

Another important feature of the factional system of the Congress party 
in U.P. which contributes to the stability and resilience of the party 
organization is the autonomous character of each local factional system. 
The autonomy and separateness of local factional systems mean that sud- 
den changes in the electoral strength of a district Congress organization. 
will not affect other district organizations. In one district, factional con- 
flict may become so intense and so disruptive that the local Congress 
organization cannot function. Yet, Congress organizations in neighboring 
districts will be unaffected. In the state party organization as a whole, the 
disruption of one or a few local organizations is a relatively unimportant 
matter. 

Moreover, within each district, factional conflict tends to become sta- 
bilized. After independence, a variety of factional systems existed in the 
U.P. districts. Some Congress organizations were dominated by one lead- 
ing personality, others were divided into two large factions, still others 
were multi-factional in composition. In most districts, the tendency in 
recent years has been towards increased fragmentation and fission of fac- 
tions, so that multi-factional competition has become the rule. Multi- 
factional competition in the U.P. Congress has been less disruptive and less 
bitter than other forms of factional struggle. Struggle between large and 
well-organized factions may lead to the total disruption of a district 
Congress organization. Under a multi-factional system, several political 
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leaders with strictly local influence may coexist, bargaining among them- 
selves for positions and patronage and forming temporary alliances of 
mutual convenience. 

The most important function which factions perform for the Congress 
party in U.P. is to channel conflict and hostility within the party without 
endangering its stability. Although factional loyalties take precedence 
among Congressmen over loyalty to the party organization, faction leaders 
will leave the Congress only when absolutely necessary for reasons of 
prestige and will return to the Congress as soon as it is possible to do so 
with the least loss of face. The dominance of the Congress in U.P. and the 
inability of opposition parties to gain control over the government in the 
foreseeable future is a fact which all faction leaders recognize. Faction 
leaders will go into opposition to defeat a political opponent, but they will 
return to the Congress whenever it is to their advantage to do so. The 
looseness of Congress discipline on such matters permits the maintenance 
of this kind of factional system. 

Dissident faction leaders are permitted by the looseness of Congress 
discipline to form alliances freely to replace the party leadership. When a 
dissident group succeeds in becoming the majority group, the process of fac- 
tional alliance to replace the new leadership begins again. Under the new 
system of factional politics, the leadership of the Congress party is always 
unstable, but the party organization itself is rarely in danger. 


PAUL R. BRASS is a Lecturer in Political Science at Bryn Mawr College. 


“RED AND EXPERT”: THE POLITICO-IDEOLOGICAL _ . 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHINA'S GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


RICHARD D. BAUM 


For all its ostensible novelty and uniqueness, Communist China’s 
Great Leap Forward of 1957-60 may best be understood as a convergence 
of two inveterate strands of Communist developmental strategy. Originating 
in the Stalinist tradition of “revolution from above” and the Maoist tradi- 
tion of “mind over matter,” respectively, these two strands, each with its 
own characteristic socio-political perceptions and prescriptions, lay at the 
heart of the programs and policies which comprised the Great Leap Forward. 
The present study will focus on one such program, the so-called “red-expert” 
campaign, and one such policy, the pclicy of letting “politics take com- 
mand,” in an attempt to demonstrate both the historical continuity of the 
two strands and the causes of their convergence in 1957—60 together with 
the implications of this convergence for the Chinese Communist political 
“style.” 

Historical Origins and Continuity: Cne of the basic tenets of Marxism 
holds that class contradictions are the motive force of socio-economic de-' 
velopment in that they give rise to war and revolution, and thereby hasten 
the unfolding of the historical dialectic. But in 1927 Stalin was faced with 
a situation in Russia wherein, at least in theory, a classless society already 
existed, one in which there were no longer supposed to be any fundamental 
tensions. Since such tensions were seen to constitute the driving force of 
social development, their absence might, it was feared, portend the halt of 
Soviet economic construction unless new developmental forces could be 
“discovered” and utilized by the regime. . 

Stalin found the answer to this dilexma when he distinguished between 
two qualitatively distinct types of “dialectical leap.” In an antagonistic 
class society, a dialectical leap took the form of a violent explosion (ie., 
revolution) accompanied by the overthrow of the existing regime; in a social- 
ist society, such leaps were alleged to occur much more gradually, without 
the necessary destruction of the state machinery.’ Stalin could find examples 
of such novel leaps in social development in the Stakhanov movement and 
in the collectivization of agriculture. With regard to these phenomena he 

coined the phrase revolution from above, because “the revolution was ac- 
complished on the initiative of the existing power with the support of the 
bulk of the peasantry.”’? l 


1 Cf. Gustav Wetter, Dialectical Materialism (New York, 1958), p. 218. 
2 Joseph Stalin, Marxism and Linguistics (New York, 1951), p.39 (emphasis added). 
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In a revolution from above, the initiative flows from the state and from 
the Party—i.e., from the superstructure. But in orthodox Marxian mate- 
rialism, it is the economic (material) foundation of a given society that 
ultimately determines the form and content of the politico-ideological super- 
structure, rather than vice versa. In order to resolve this apparent contra- 
diction, Stalin asserted that the question of superstructural dominance was 
merely concerned with a “retroactive effect” which emerges as a secondary 
consequence of the influence of the economic foundation and becomes sig- 
nificant only because it “facilitates the carrying out of the new tasks set by 
the development of the material life of society.” 

The second historical strand underlying the Great Leap Forward consti- 
tuted the techniques of mass social mobilization and ideological indoctrina- 
tion developed by the Chinese Communist Party during the Anti-Japanese 
War of 1937-45. 

Faced in 1936-37 with an invading Japanese force far superior to itself 
in terms of material resources, the Chinese Communist Party, under the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung, developed a strategy designed to promote and 
insure the maximum utilization of the one resource in which it possessed 
acknowledged superiority—élan. The strategy was elementary; it simply 
called for placing mind over matter, morale over matériel. Its essence was 
the allegation that conscious (i.e., subjective) activism in regard to the de- 
velopment of the military struggle would determine its outcome. “The con- 
test of forces,” wrote Mao in 1936, “is [a contest] of the power and morale 
of men... It is man, not material, that counts.” 4 ` 

It is generally recognized that conscious activism presupposes politico- 
ideological motivation and mobilization.> Hence the new formula of mind 
over matter was dependent for its efficacy upon a high level of politicization 
both within the ranks of the Party and among the peasant masses who sup- 
ported the Party. A sense of purpose—that idealistic fervor which distin- 
guishes the true believer from the fellow traveler—thus became the sine qua 
non of Chinese Communist military strategy. 

Historical Convergence: These two historical strands—the Stalinist revo- 
lution from above and the Maoist emphasis on human will—first began 
to converge during the early years of the Chinese Communist regime. As 
Stalin had previously done in the Soviet Union, Mao Tse-tung rationalized 
the need for superstructural hegemony during the initial period of socialist 
construction in China by invoking the necessity for a non-revolutionary dia- 
lectical leap to bring the backward Chinese economy into harmony with its 


3 Joseph Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow, 1954), p. 580. 

4 Mao Tse-tung, “On Protracted War,” Selected Works.Vol. IJ (London, 1954), pp. 
192-211 (emphasis added). 

5 Cf., for example, Chalmers A. Johnson, Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power 
(Stanford, .1962) for a comprehensive examination of the relationship between the rise 
of Chinese nationalism in the 1930’s and the politico-ideological mobilization of the 
peasant masses during the Anti-Japanese War. 
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advanced socialist superstructure, and to resolve “certain contradictions” in 
the life of the state, contradictions which had “found expression in defects 
in certain links of the economic and political systems.” € The continued domi- 
nance of the politico-ideological superstructure—officially defined by Mao 
in 1949 as the “state institutions of the people’s democratic dictatorship and 
its laws, and socialist ideology under the guidance of Marxism-Leninism” — 
was thus required to guarantee China’s smooth and rapid transition to social- 
ism and to guarantee that this transition would take place under the unified 
leadership of the Party-state. l 

Paralleling the initiation of this new revolution from above was the launch- 
ing of a campaign to politicize economic construction in China. China’s 
“enemy” was no longer in 1950, as it had been in 1936, the Japanese Army. 
On the one hand, there was now the “natural” enemy—the forces of nature 
—to overcome. On the other hand, there was the “human” enemy—the 
counter-revolutionary forces of the expropriated landlords and the urban 
bourgeoisie. 

In order to do battle with these new foes, the Chinese Communist Party 
once again, as in the earlier period of the Anti-Japanese War, relied heavily 
upon techniques of mass social mobilization and ideological indoctrination. 
That “mind over matter” was once again regarded as the categorical impera- 
tive was attested to by the proliferation of new slogans to the effect that if 
only politico-ideological work was done well, economic work would follow 
as the night the day.” 

Throughout the early 1950’s, the Stalinist “superstructure” syndrome and 
the Maoist “idealism” syndrome converged, but it was only with the advent 
of the Great Leap Forward in 1957 that they were finally and irrevocably 
wed, for it was at that time that the slogan “Let politics take commend” 
was first adopted as a developmental strategy—or “style’”—for the accelera- 
tion of socialist construction in China. In the following discussion of one of 
the key programs of the Great Leap Forward—the “red-expert” campaign 
—an analysis will be made of two interrelated problem areas which were 
directly involved in the regime’s attempt to implement this developmental 
strategy. The fruits of this endeavor will hopefully be two-fold. On the one 
hand, we may illustrate concretely the ethos of the Great Leap Forward, 
thereby facilitating the formulation of an operational definition of the con- 
cept “politics in command”; on the other hand, we may relate the general 
aspects of the Chinese Communist politico-ideological superstructure to 
some of the specific aspects of socialist construction in China, thereby in- 
creasing our understanding of some of the types of problems which have 


6 On the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat (Peking, 1960), 
pp. 35-36. 

"i Typical of such slogans were the following: “Ideological education is the pivotal 
link”; “Our duties are all subordinate to political aims”; “Questions of politics claim 
priority attention.” The spirit of these slogans was epitomized in a People’s Daily edi- 
torial (July 28, 1961): “The human clement is the first, politics is the first, ideological 
work is the first.” \ 
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created contradictions both within the superstructure itself and between the 
superstructure and its economic foundation. 

A massive campaign to create “red-experts” was initiated by the Chinese 
Communist Parzy in 1957 in conjunction with the Great Leap Forward. 
Essentially, the *‘red-expert” campaign constituted a response to two prob- 
lems which had long plagued that Party: the lack of enthusiasm for social- 
ism demonstrated by the “old” intellectuals, and the lack of material (i.e., 
economic and technological) resources necessary to sustain rapid economic 
development. 

If the “final cause”—-in the Aristotelian sense—-of the red-expert cam- 
paign was the resolution of these two problems, then it can be said that the 
campaign’s “formal cause” lay in the convergence of Stalinist and Maoist 
developmental strategies during the Great Leap Forward, and that its 
“efficient cause” was contained in the anti-rightist rectification movement 
of 1957 and the subsequent campaign to combine education with productive 
labor. 

In the spring of 1957 the latent opposition of the intellectuals to the 
regime—opposit-on stemming from their unreconstructed “bourgeois men- 
tality” was manifested in a barrage of criticism aimed at the Party under 
the banner of tke current Party slogan “Let 100 flowers blossom; let 100 
schools of thought contend.” When it became evident that fragrant “flowers” 
of constructive criticism were being choked by poisonous “weeds” of virulent 
vituperation, the Chinese Communist Party, in an attempt to stem the tide 
of criticism, initiated a program of “reform through labor” which saw thou- 
sands of dissident intellectuals shipped out to the countryside to rectify their 
“rightist deviation” through productive labor and intensive ideological re- 
education. The rationale behind this massive, forced emigration was Mao’s 
concept of “practice,” which held that only by taking part in the produc- 
tion process and class struggle could men advance through the stages of 
“rational” and “perceptual” knowledge—i.e., knowledge of the objective 
laws of history—to revolutionary practice. Knowledge pursued for its own 
sake was degraded as bourgeois. The intellectuals had to be removed from 
their sterile towers of ivory and made to mingle their sweat with the earth, 
since “any form of education that fails to attain knowledge through practice 
according to the prescribed formula of production [and] class struggle . . . 
is worse than no 2ducation at all.”® Thus the “old,” Western-oriented intel- 
lectuals who had rejected revolutionary practice for pure knowledge—i.e., 
knowledge unrelated to political or economic struggles—were in reality 
ignorant, and had to be, in effect, “forced to be free” through hard labor 
and ideological r2moulding. 

The campaign to turn bourgeois intellectuals into working class intellec- 
tuals in the form of a “down to the countryside” movement, in addition to 
being good politics was also good economics. The industrial and agricultural 


8 Mao Tse-tung, On Practice (Peking, 1960), p. 17. 
®Hu Chang-tu, Chinese Education Under Communism (New York, 1962), p. 28. 
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programs of the Great Leap Forward—most noticeably rural conservation 
projects, later to be incorporated into the commune system—called for an 
intensification of capital construction work in the countryside, and the bour- 
geois intellectuals constituted a hitherto untapped source of labor power. 
With its foundations thus firmly laid in the rectification campaign and 
the subsequent drive to combine education with productive labor, the “red- 
expert” movement was first launched by Liu Shao-ch’i in his November 6, 
1957 speech “On the Significance of tke October Revolution.” The speech 
served to lay down the Party’s general line for the subsequent Great Leap 
Forward. A major component of this line constituted a call for the working 
class to develop its own force of politically conscious (“red’’) technicians 


(“experts”): 


All those who are in a position to do so should work hard to become 
experts who are both “red” and “expert.” The work cannot be done 
well if we are “red” but not “expert.” Our government functionaries 
and experts in the various fields should make up their minds to remould 
themselves so as to serve the workers and peasants and work for social- 
ism wholeheartedly; they should incorporate their individual interests 
in the collective interests of the masses, but not place the former above 
the latter. Such should be the red experts. The slogan “first expert then 
red” is a call for alienation from politics designed to induce the intel- 
lectuals to refuse to remould themselves and reject the working class 
stand . . . Our intellectuals must understand that zt is impossible to 
keep away from politics. Lack of a correct political stand might lead to 
a reactionary onet 


The role which “redness”——i.e., ideological and political orthodoxy—was 
expected to play in China’s historical development was made explicit by the 
Party in terms which strongly recall Mao’s wartime dictum that it is man, 
not material that counts: 


Ideological and political work is always the soul and guide of every kind 
of work. . .. Some people say that ideological and political work can 
produce neither grain nor coal nor iron. This is like failing to see the 
wood for the trees. One may ask: have we not produced more grain, 
coal and iron by formulating and carrying out correct political lines 
... and by raising the socialist consciousness of the workers .. . and 
are we not going to produce more and more by so doing? 34 


According to one widely-held interpretation, the promulgation of the 
Great Leap Forward represented a call for fuller utilization of China’s in- 
digenous resources in order to produce “more, better, faster and more eco- 
nomically.” But in 1958, China’s material resources were limited and her 


10 “The Significance of the October Revolution,” translated in Bowie and Fairbank, 
Communist China 1955-1959 (Cambridge, 1962), p. 400 (emphasis added). 

11 Liu Shao-ch’i, “The Present Situation, the Party’s General Line for Socialist Con- 
struction and its Future Tasks” (May 5, 1958), translated in Bowie and Fairbank, 
op. cit., pp. 436-437. 
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technology backward. This state of inadequacy of material resources—so 
highly reminiscent of an earlier period—-soon led to a situation in which the 
marginal productivity of technologically proficient “experts” was viewed 
by the regime as having declined relative to the marginal productivity of 
politico-ideologically proficient “reds.” 1? Consequently the “rational” re- 
source input equilibrium underwent an implicit shift from “red and expert” 
to “RED and expert,” and the developmental potential of the ideologically 
educated layman began to receive greater stress than that of the technically 
educated expert. Like war, socialist construction was now to become “a con- 
test of the power and morale of men.” 

The shift to “RED and expert” was undertaken by the Party on the basis 
of its conviction -hat ideology and politics could, in fact, produce grain, coal 
and iron. The sh‘ft was rationalized as being a product of the necessity for 
“virtue” to command “talent.” Virtue was proclaimed to be the master of 
talent; talent wes the material at the disposal of virtue. Thus, the Party 
placed its greatest faith “in the superior man who is strong in virtue though 
weak in talent.” + 

The logic of tais argument was carried even further with the assertion 
that no person cculd become a truly proficient expert until he had become, 
in the first place, thoroughly red. Thus talent was decreed to be not only of 
secondary importance to virtue, but also very much dependent upon virtue."* 

In the field of education, the new equilibrium—-balanced as it was in 
favor of redness—-was manifested in Party directives to the effect that in the 
awarding of students’ grades, “the first thing to weigh is the standard of 
political consciousness. . . . One should also pay attention to scholarly 
achievement.” 15 The stated purpose of this emphasis upon redness in edu- 
cation was to “enable the young people to understand the importance of 
letting politics take command.” 18 

15 “Reform of Education,” China News Analysis, Aug. 5, 1960, p. 1. 


16 Hu Yao-pang, “Communist Education for Chinese Youth” (Oct. 1, 1959), Current 
Background 600. 


In the field of industrial labor, the new stress was manifested in the asser- 
tion that “the decisive factor in scoring high output .. . is man rather than 
material.”17 In a rather obvious allusion to Mao’s wartime strategy the 
Chinese Communist Party thus elevated politico-ideological production 
inputs to a position of “command.” 

To start with ideological work and end with the fulfillment of economic 
work—how different this was from Friedrich Engels’ claim that “the causes 


12 For a discussion of the application of the economic concepts of marginal produc- 
tivity and input equilibrium to the field of political analysis, in particular to the “red- 
expert” campaign here under investigation, see Peter Schran, “Economic Planning in 
Communist China,” Asian Survey, II:10 (Dec. 1962). 

13 Wang Nan, “The Problem of Red and Expert” (Feb. 4, 1958), Extracts from China 
Mainland Magazines 133 (hereafter to be cited as ECMM). 

14 Ibid, 

17 “Politico-Ideological Work Among the Coal Miners” (Jan. 6, 1961); Union Re- 
search Service Vol. 23, No. 1, p. 4 (hereafter to be cited as URS). 
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of all social change ... are to be sought .. . not in man’s better insight into 
eternal truth and justice, but in changes in the modes of production and 
exchange.” 18 

In military affairs, redness also received increased emphasis. The People’s 
Daily editorialized that in the army “the human element is the first, live 
thinking is the first, politics is the first, ideological work is the first.” 1? Lin 
Piao, the Party’s leading military spokesman, in a similar vein warned that 
“if political and ideological work is not done well, everything else is out of | 
the question.” 20 

The regime’s euphoric faith in the all-healing powers of ideological posi- 
tivism attained ultimate expression during the early stages of development 
of the rural people’s communes, when the fantastic claim was put forward 
that “the liberation of the people’s minds” had caused labor productivity 
to be increased “hundreds or even thousands of times over.” ?4 

In addition to its effect upon labor productivity, the liberation of the 
people’s minds was also asserted to be capable of saving lives, as in the well- 
publicized case of a Shanghai steelworker?” who, having suffered severe 
burns over his entire body in an industrial accident, allegedly refused to die, 
claiming that “steel needs me.” When the man recovered despite the cries 
of “hopeless” which issued from leading medical authorities, the Party was 
led to credit his survival to “the emancipation of the mind wrought by the 
rectification campaign’s mass education in socialist relations and values.” * 

The Party’s euphoria, as epitomized above, had the effect of sweeping 
away all doubts as to the developmental potential of subjective, non-material 
factors. But this euphoria was apparently not shared by the students and 
“old” intellectuals, for they remained unconvinced of the wisdom, or ever 
the possibility, of becoming red-experts. In support of their position they 
invoked Mao’s own theory of contradictions, claiming that “it is of course 
best to be both red and expert ... but this cannot be done, since there is 
a contradiction between the two; political study interferes with . . . profes- 
sional study.” 

Since the dissenters had invoked Mao’s own theory in support of their 
claim, the regime was presented with a dilemma: on the one hand it could 
openly recognize the contradictory aspects of “red” and “expert,” thereby 


18 Friedrich Engels, “Socialism: Utopian and Scientific,” in Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works Vol. II (Moscow, 1951), p. 125. 

19 “Political Work in the Army” (July 28, 1961), URS Vol. 25, No. 3, p.31. 

20 Lin Piao, Hold High the Red Flag of the Party’s General Line and Mao Tse-tung’s 
Military Thinking and March Forward in Mighty Strides (Peking, 1961), p. 9. 

21 Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), Oct. 1, 1958. 

22 This incident which was described in the Peking Review of July 8, 1958, formed 
the basis for a story which appeared in the Chinese Communist language textbook 
Modern Chinese Reader (Peking, 1958), Vol. 2, pp. 612~14. 

23 Modern Chinese Reader, p. 613. 

24 Peking Review, p.17. 

25 Liang Ssu-ch’eng, “Becoming Expert Before Becoming Red is a Product of Past 
Historical Experience” (Dec. 1, 1957), ECMM 121. 
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capitulating to the intellectuals and necessitating a revision of existing poli- 
cy; or, on the other hand, it could simply choose to deny the applicability 
of the theory of contradictions to this particular case, thereby weakening the 
theory but strengthening the policy. 

Which course the Party would choose to follow was, of course, pre- 
determined, for it could certainly not be expected that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party would modify such a key policy as “red and expert” on the 
tenuous grounds that the policy was inconsistent with theory. The Party 
therefore answered the challenge of the intellectuals by stating that “there 
is no contradiction between politics (red) and profession (expert). Not only 
is there no contradiction, but the two complement each other.”?* Thus was 
the theory revised to conform with the policy; and the new theory became, 
in effect, “all contradictions are equal, but some are more equal than others.” 

The precise effects which the ‘“‘red-expert”—qua “RED-expert”—cam- 
paign had upon economic construction in China are, at this time, impossible 
to determine with any precision. We do know, however, that agricultural 
production declined somewhat after an initial “leap forward” in 1958.7? 
` We also know that many of the “ideologico-industrial” innovations made 
during this period turned out to be folly—witness the abortive attempt to 
create steel in back-yard blast furnaces. In short, ideology and politics ap- 
parently proved unable to produce grain, coal and iron, and the “‘red-expert”’ 
campaign probably wilted on the vine because of this. 

Whether or not the failure of the campaign was entirely attributable to 
the fact that politics made a poor commander is problematical. What is cer- 
tain, however, is that the “red-expert” campaign was abandoned with the 
resumption, in 1961, of a limited “One Hundred Flowers” movement. Ch’en 
Yi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, provided the rationale for this new period 
of “blooming” with the observation that “if the university students we take 
five years to train are ... mediocre [because they specialize in politics in- 
stead of their special subjects], our failure will be a telling one.”*8 Hence- 
forward, politico-ideological studies were to be separated from technical 
studies to insure that the quality of education would not suffer from mixing 
politics and profession: 


Our construction of socialism requires all kinds of talents; those who 
specialize in industry, agriculture, literature, etc., and those who spe- 
cialize in political work. . . . Therefore, the emphasis in the political 
schools should be on politics and in the specialized schools on profes- 
sional studies,?? 


Even more significantly, one of the basic assumptions of the “red-expert” 
campaign——that only being red could be conducive to professional compe- 


26 Ibid. 

27 China’s food production for 1958, 1959 and 1960 has been estimated at 193.5 mil- 
lion tons, 168 million tons and 160 million tons, respectively. 

28 Quoted in W.A.C. Adie, “Political Aspects of the National People’s Congress,” 
The China Quarterly No. 11 (July-Sept. 1962), p. 80. > 

29 “Red and Expert,” China News Analysis, Oct. 20, 1961, p. 6. 
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tency—was annulled with the statement that “politics should appear through 
profession,” 2° ' 

Thus was the tide reversed, with the new slogan being, in effect, “red and 
EXPERT.” Politico-ideological developmental inputs had failed to yield 
Significantly measurable increments in production output, and a new em- 
phasis on technology and expertise was demanded as a result. It was in this 
vein that Ch’en Yi cautioned that “specialized schools should not spend much 
time on politics and manual labor to the neglect of specialized studies.” 31 

Along with this change of emphasis within the “red-expert” formula, the 
concept of redness itself underwent a rather profound metamorphosis during 
the new One Hundred Flowers period. Rather than demanding, as in the 
past, that the intellectuals be 100% adherents of Marxism-Leninism, the 
regime now demanded only that, for intellectuals and others engaged in 
professional studies, it was enough that “they should support the Party lead- 
ership and socialism.” 32 

In conjunction with this redefinition of redness, the regime also modified 
existing policy to permit the non-Communist expert a role in the planning 
and implementing of economic policy. This was of course a severely limited 
role, “but it... at least permitted the regime to draw upon the ideas and 
expertise of the non-Communist intellectual.” 33 

In order to reconcile the new policy with Mao’s theory of contradictions, 
which had been partially vitiated by the assertion that “red” and “expert” 
contained no contradiction, the regime was constrained to “rectify its 
thoughts” and admit that “the relationship between redness and vocational 
proficiency is a relationship of dialectical contradictions; between the two 
there is . . . unity as well as antagonism.” 34 

This newly-defined dialectical relationship was likened to a situation in 
which the crew of a ship attempts to guide the craft quickly and accurately 
toward a predetermined port. To reach the port “both a coxswain and the 
oarsmen are indispensable. ... It is important that there is someone to handle 
the rudder, but there is no need for the rudder to be handled by everyone 
in the boat.... But if there is only a good coxswain but not enough oarsmen 
to work the paddles, it will not do either.” 35 

The implications of this analogy are clear enough: for the “ship” of state 
to reach the “port” of industrial development, the great mass of profes- 
sional “oarsmen” would have to be kept distinct from the elite corps of 
political “coxswains”; the two roles could not be mixed. 

The Party’s characterization of secular, ideology-free education as “bour- 


30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., p. 7. 

33 Dennis Doolin, “The Revival of the 190 Flowers Campaign: 1961,” The China 
Quarterly No. 8 (Oct.-Dec. 1961), p. 38. 

34 Feng Ting, “Concerning Redness and Vocational Proficiency,” Survey of the China 
Mainland Press 2776. 

35 Ibid. 
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geois”-—and therefore detrimental to socialist construction——also fell by the 
wayside in the new attempt to fully utilize all experts regardless of political 
stand. Knowledge was freed from the shackles of the class and production 
struggles, and natural phenomena were ruled to be “void of class content.” 36 
The secular knowledge (i.e., pure knowledge) which had previously been 
an anathema to the Party was now reinstated as acceptable, since it “bears 
the character of objective truth within certain limits and to a certain 
degree,” 3T 

Thus was the “red-expert” campaign terminated in swift—but orderly— 
retreat. As a developmental strategy, the principle of putting “politics in 
command” had suffered a severe setback; the politico-ideological super- 
structure had proven incapable of launching and sustaining rapid economic 
growth through a revolution from above; ideology and politics had produced 
not coal but chaos. Consequently, major stress was once again shifted to the 
need for utilizing secular scientific and technical expertise as the founda- 
tion for China’s drive to attain economic maturity through socialist indus- 
trialization. 

Whether or noi the resumption of the “One Hundred Flowers” campaign 
in 1961 heralded the permanent downfall of “politics in command” as a 
developmental strategy is a question which cannot be answered with any 
degree of certainty at the present time. It may be assumed, however, that 
as long as China exhibits a lag between the productive forces and the rela- 
tions of producticn there are bound to be, in Marxist-Leninist terminology, 
“contradictions” between the politico-ideological superstructure and its eco- 
nomic foundation. If there is any conclusion to be drawn from the present, 
brief investigation, it is that such contradictions provide the regime with a 
constant challeng2 to devise new and more efficient methods of combining 
developmental inputs in order to maximize incremental output. Until such 
time as these contradictions are eliminated, either by the attainment of eco- 
nomic maturity or, alternatively, by the mellowing of revolutionary Marxism 
in China, the possibility remains that the regime may once again approach 
its quest for optimal developmental equilibrium by placing “politics in 
command.” | 


36 Ibid. 
87 Ibid. 
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HAS THE SUKARNO REGIME WEAKENED THE PKI? 


EWA T. PAUKER* 





In December 1963, D. N. Aidit, Chairman of the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI) and leader of his Party for the last dozen years, 
in addressing the Second Plenum of the Central Committee of the PKI 
noted with pride that: 


Our Party has become the Marxist-Leninist Party whose membership 
is most numerous, namely a membership beyond 2.5 million, a member- 
ship which in general has received training in the viewpoints, theories, 
method and spirit of Marxism-Leninism, and this has been broadcast 
throughout the entire country and has been consolidated in the fields 
of politics, organization, and ideology. In other words, we have success- 
fully created a party of the masses and a party of cadres at one and the 
same time, which is what we have teen advocating and struggling for 
over the past ten years.1 


By June 1964 the PKI was claiming 3 million members,” besides 2 million 
members enrolled in People’s Youth, 3.2 million members of the Trade Union 
Federation SOBSI, 1.75 million belonging to the Women’s Movement and 
an astounding 7 million peasants in the Farmer’s Front. Ignoring smaller 
front organizations, the PKI would control no less than 18 million persons 
or 17.5% of a total population estimated at 103 million. 

To date, the policy of the PKI has b2en to seek power through the parlia- 
mentary legal way. In December 1963 Aidit said: 


We continue to claim that democratic general elections should be held at 
once to make choices for the Peoples Consultative Assembly, the Parlia- 
ment and the House.’ 


On that same occasion he said: 


The most important political objective is the formation of the mutual 
cooperation cabinet based on NASAXOM.* 


* Any views expressed in this paper are these of the author. They should not be inter- 
preted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official opinion or policy 
of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. 


1D.N. Aidit, “Political Report to the Second Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Indonesian Communist Party,” JPRS Translation #23,639, p. 62. 

2 Harian Rakjat, June 27, 1964. 

3 Aidit, op. cit., p. 30. 

4 Ibid., p. 66. NASAKOM means the cooperation of nationalist, religious and Com- 
munist forces. This idea was originally explored by President Sukarno as early as 1926 
in an article entitled, “Nationalism, Islamism and Marxism.” It has become a shibboleth 
since guided democracy was introduced in 1959, particularly espoused by the PKI with 
the President’s support. 
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Indonesia abandoned parliamentary government in July 1959, yet the 
PKI seems still to follow the peaceful road to power. Does this mean that 
the PKI has been outmaneuvered and is kept in check by the Sukarno 
regime? 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Communist Party in the context of the four major roads to power 
which may be open to the Party, namely, elections or the parliamentary 
road or alternatively, armed struggle, infiltration and, finally, invitation or 
acclamation. 

Elections or the Parliamentary Way: It has been argued in the past that 
the decline of parliamentary democracy in Indonesia and the conversion of 
parliament into a mere rubber stamp body has made the possibility of the 
PKI coming to power through the now meaningless and oft-postponed proc- 
ess of elections remote if not impossible.” However, with the gradual estab- 
lishment of guid2d democracy, beginning with the reinstatement of the 
1945 Constitution in 1959, a new system of government was created with 
its own peculiar criteria of legitimacy and legality. 

Under guided democracy the political power constellation has been com- 
posed of a most unusual combination of three basically incompatible forces. 
President Sukarno and the anti-Communist Army, though they have serious 
disagreements, jointly control the major sectors of formal power. The PKI, 
though holding little formal power, is an important source of informal politi- 
cal influence and pressure. Because of its very nature, the present system 
of balances is temporary and subject to change depending to a large degree 
on the longevity end the political dexterity of the President. Perhaps it has 
already undergon2 change. Herbert Feith pointed out a month ago in this 
same journal that President Sukarno’s influence with the Army was mark- 
edly increased in 1962 with the replacement of General A. H. Nasution by 
Major General (now Lieutenant General) Achmad Yani as Chief of Staff 
of the Army.® 

Though elections have not been held in Indonesia since 1955, it is not 
inconceivable that President Sukarno might decide to call the people to the 
polls at some future date. Sukarno himself would have little to lose; he is 
President for life’ and very popular with the Indonesian masses. As a matter 
of fact, elections may prove difficult to postpone. The major excuse used for 
postponing electicns by those fearing Communist victory at the polls has 
been internal turbulence and external threat. But the West Irian issue was 
solved in 1962, amd simultaneously, internal security was by and large re- 
established with the liquidation of the PRRI/Permesta Rebellion and of 
the Darul Islam in West Java, culminating in the capture and execution of 


5 See Donald Hindley, “President Sukarno and the Communists: The Politics of Do- 
mestication,” The American Political Science Review (December 1962), p. 919. 

8 Herbert Feith, “President Soekarno, the Army and the Communists: The Triangle 
Changes Shape,” Asian Survey, IV:8 (August 1964), 969. 

T Sukarno was proclaimed President for life by the Provisional People’s Consultative 
Assembly at its second session in May 1963 (Ketetapan No. IJI/MPRS, 1963). 
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Kartosuwirjo. These developments make -t easier to understand the anti- 
Communist Army’s espousal of the Malaysia confrontation as a policy jus- 
tifying yet another postponement of the elections. But the PKI and other 
political parties keep demanding elections. Should these be held, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that the PKI would win more votes than any of its 
competitors. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of the PKI has been that it has man- 
aged to survive as a legal party in an era when its major adversaries, the 
Masjumi Moslem Party and the Socialist PSI, have been banned. During 
this period the PKI has accepted in a docil manner restrictions imposed on 
it and has adapted itself to the Sukarno regime to the point of including 
its ideology in the Party program. But whle the other major legal political 
parties have discredited themselves in the years since independence by par- 
ticipating in the succession of cabine:s which were unable to solve Indo- 
nesia’s overwhelming problems, the PKI, never having had cabinet respon- 
sibility, has remained untainted. 

Not only is it untried, but it offers the appeal of a new approach. In the 
past the PKI has consistently supported the broad aims of the government 
such as the provision of sufficient focd and clothing, the re-establishment 
of internal security, the return of West Drian and, currently, the “Crush 
Malaysia” policy, and economic recovery. At the same time, the Communist 
Party has come forth with concrete proposals for the remedy of some of the 
basic ills in the country such as mismanagement and corruption. 

The Party has also successfully associated itself with a number of popiti 
causes. The PKI has consistently opposed martial law since March 1957 
when it was first proclaimed in Indonesia giving the Army broad adminis- 
trative powers. Martial law was finally abolished in May 1963. The Com- 
munist Party is strongly pressing for the implementation of land reform. 
Recently the PKI has vociferously opposed the 14 Economic Regulations 
of May 26, 1963, aimed at stabilizing the economy. These regulations were 
linked to commitments made by the United States and the IMF; however, 
their initial impact in Indonesia, by raising prices of consumer goods and 
public utilities, caused hardships to the masses. The Communist Party un- 
remittently attacked these regulations, referring to them as the “26 May 
1963 detour.”® Above all, the Communist Party accused the government of 
having introduced the regulations for the purpose of placating the West in 
hope of getting aid. Aidit, in discussing the May 26 regulations in his report 
to the Central Committee in December 1363, said: 


The PKI and the people have become in:reasingly sensitive to the direct 
relationship between the “May 26” regulations and this kind of “aid” 
from foreign powers, and this finally was recognized as the truth by the 
working cabinet, just as it was stated by First Deputy Prime Minister 
Dr. Subandrio in a statement which he made before the Parliament on 


8 Aidit, op. cit., p. 23. 
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11 December, 1963, which, among other things, stated, “These regula- 
tions were promulgated with the hope of acquiring assistance from 
foreign powers in amounts of hundreds of millions of dollars.”® 


The government enacted on March 27, 1964, three new regulations effec- 
tive as of April 17, 1964, replacing the “May 26 Regulations.” 

Besides skillful exploitation of popular issues, the PKI has the machinery 
and grass roots organization to appeal to the Indonesian people at all levels. 
The PKI claims that by December 1963 BTI revolutionary farmers’ branch 
organizations had been formed in 50% of all villages, appealing to the peas- 
ants through what they call the “three togethers.” Party cadres are in- 
structed to go to the villages and live, eat and work together with the people. 
The Party is making an appeal to young people and all those who want to 
better themselves through education, having organized schools from the 
elementary to college level. It has started a number of civic action programs. 
The Party appeals also to the radical nationalists. It has supported the gov- 
ernment policy of confrontation with Malaysia and has called for volun- 
teers. It has urged the workers to take over plantations and enterprises 
belonging to the British. It seeks increasingly the favor of the intellectuals. 
Culture has been included as one of the three pillars of the four-year plan 
launched by the PKI in 1963, and it is very active in promoting cultural 
activities. Aidit is becoming a Communist leader of international repute. 
Two volumes of his selected speeches were published in Indonesian in 1959 
and 1960.1 Then a Russian edition of his major pronouncements was pub- 
lished in Moscow," and recently a volume has been published in English.!? 

In the light of all this it would appear that if general elections were held 
in Indonesia the >KI could probably count on a favorable vote. It would 
then be most difficult for the opposition to continue to deny the PKI respon- 
sible cabinet posts. Elections would not necessarily mean the final take-over 
of Indonesia by the Communists but rather the first steps of a coalition 
government. 

However, there are a number of significant difficulties which the PKI 
would have to overcome before it could expect to come to power through 
elections. The most important of these is the opposition of the Army. Under 
guided democracy the Army has become an important political force. Army 
officers have been brought into the cabinet and hold responsible positions. 
Six years of martial law gave the Army the opportunity to penetrate all 
sectors of Indonesian society as well as the economy. 

The Indonesian Army has traditionally been regarded as strongly anti- 
Communist. It has been at the forefront in urging the postponement of 


9 Ibid., p.7. (JPRS translation erroneously refers to “hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. "Y 

10 D, N. Aidit, PiEkan Tulisan, Djilid I-II (Djakarta: Jajasan Pembaruan, 1959- 
1960). 

11 Harian Rakjat, December 12, 1962. 

13 D, N. Aidit, Problems of the Indonesian Revolution, Demos (n.p.), 1963. 
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elections. In August of 1960, Army regional commanders were able to ban 
temporarily the PKT in South Sumatra, South Celebes and in Seuth Kali- 
mantan, and during the course of years they have imposed variaus restric- 
tions on the Communists. But the loyalties as well as political influence of 
the Army are subject to change through time. Though the senicr corps of 
Army officers is still probably strongly anti-Communist, it is difficult to 
ascertain the political inclinations of those below the top and especially of 
the rank and file. 

As Herbert Feith recently pointed out, the political independence of the 
Army seems to be waning, and President Sukarno’s influence upor the Army 
is increasing.* In its competition with the Army, the PKI has ir President 
Sukarno an ally. The PKI has constantly sought to associate itself with 
Sukarno. It was the President who originated the slogan NASAKDM which 
the Communists are now claiming is part and parcel of the national ideol- 
ogy. It is also the President who is trying to weaken the opposi:ion to the 
PKI by his repeated condemnation of “Communist-phobia.” And it is 
Sukarno who maintains that the Indonesian revolution is not yet completed. 

Should elections be held soon, the PKI’s geographical distritution may 
cause it some problems. Although it has branches in all provirces except 
West Irian, where all political parties are banned, the Communst Party is 
strongest in Java, while its representation in the outer islands & consider- 
ably weaker. However, the opposition is not without its difficulties. The 
Army’s stronghold is also in Java, and it, too, is relatively unpopular in the 
outer islands. Consequently, it may have difficulty in appealing for a vote 
against the Communists. Furthermore, the party which was strorgest in the 
outer islands, Masjumi, has been banned for its involvement in the 195& 
rebellion, while the remaining legal parties, due to their past failures, have 
a diminishing appeal. The current recruitment efforts of the PKI would 
suggest that a short range postponement of the elections, say by two oz 
three years, may in fact work in the PKI’s favor in that the Party would 
have time to organize more efficiently in those areas in which it s presently 
weak. Perhaps this is the best explanation for the reasons behind the PKT’s 
current choice of tactics, the pursuit of the peaceful parliamentary road to 
power. 

By building up a strong party, the PKI is not only increasing its chances 
of coming to power through elections—should they be held—but also exert- 
ing a pressure to be given cabinet responsibility through the guided democ- 
racy system of government. President Sukarno has long advocated that tha 
PKI should be brought into a NASAKOM cabinet. Opposition forces havz 
so far been able to block such a move, though they were unable to prevent 
President Sukarno from bringing two PKI leaders into the cabinet without 
portfolio in 1962. As the PKI grows, it may prove increasingly difficult to 
keep it out of government. 

The Armed Struggle Alternative: For over 15 years the PKI Jas pursued 


13 Feith, loc. cit. 
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the peaceful road to power. However, one cannot afford to assume that the 
PKI’s past behavior will be continued indefinitely in the future, ruling out . 
the possibility of alternative roads to power such as that of violence or, to 
use PKI terminology, armed struggle. 

There are at least three situations in which the PKI may turn to vio- 
lence. The first of these is the demise of the President. The current dicta- 
torial position of the President provides no clear succession procedure. If 
President Sukarnc should die before succession arrangements suitable to all 
had been arranged, a struggle for power could take place between the various 
contenders, particularly between the Army and the PKI. 

A second possibility is that the anti-Communist forces in Indonesia would 
be able to unite effectively and thus force the PKI to the conclusion that 
its chances of coming to power peacefully had been permanently blocked 
and that its future existence as a legal party is threatened. In this case the 
Communist Party could, in desperation, turn to violence. 

Finally, it is quite conceivable that the PKI would make sufficient prog- 
ress to power through legal means to instill, especially in the Army, fear of 
total Communist take-over. Such PKI success might prompt the Army to 
initiate a coup or other form of violence to dislodge the PKI. 

What would be the strengths and weaknesses of the PKI in case violence 
enters the Indonesian political process? In such a situation the size of the 
PKI’s following, Eoth in the Party and in the front organizations, would be 
an important factor. Though the PKI could not expect the same degree of 
commitment from members of the front organizations as it could from its 
party members, the former could prove extremely important in a guerrilla 
war type of situazion. The grass roots organization could also be helpful. 
The PKI has consciously tried to appear as the friend and protector of the 
masses. It has maze a conscious effort to penetrate to the village level and 
to gain the loyalty of the peasant farmers who, according to the President, 
comprise 72% of -zhe Indonesian population. It has constantly pressed for 
the implementaticn of land reform and for the enforcement of the Shared 
Crop Agreement Laws. Aidit indirectly alluded to the importance of peasants 
in a guerrilla sitcation when he told the Second Plenum of the Central 
Committee: 


Even though the aims and objectives of the August 1945 revolution up 
until now have not been completely satisfied, nevertheless this revolu- 
tion has given iraining and important learning concerning the condition 
of the role of the farmer in the revolution. We now have a deep aware- 
ness that this is very important, because in the August 1945 revolution 
we did not have a full appreciation of the farmer, and as a result our 
national democratic revolution has not been fulfilled. 

History and present events concerning the Indonesian revolution 
make it obligatory for the Communists and the Indonesian revolution- 


14 Harian Rakjat, July 24, 1962, p. 1. 
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aries to integrate themselves totally with the Indonesian farmer move- 
ment, and also to give extraordinary attention to problems of the 
village, problems of the farmer and plantation workers.15 


In general it appears that the PKI is making sure that should violence take 
place it will be able to count on a friendly milieu. 

The degree of sympathy and help the PKI could expect from the masses 
would probably be influenced by the manner in which violence broke out. 
For example, if the Army moved against the PKI, the Communist Party 
would probably receive more popular support than it would if it should 
initiate a coup. 

In facing the Indonesian Army of 350,000 well armed ‘and trained men, 
the PKI would not be without serious weaknesses. It has been argued by 
students of Indonesian politics that one of the major weaknesses of the 
Communist Party is that its long sojourn as a legal and relatively non- 
militant party has caused a loss of revolutionary élan resulting in the domes- 
tication of the PKI. However, both the tone of recent PKI statements and 
its programs fail to confirm this thesis. The slogan of the First Plenum of 
the Central Committee, meeting in February 1963, was “Be Brave, Be Brave 
and again Be Brave!” In his speech to the Second Plenum, Aidit constantly 
stressed courage, bravery and daring and pointed out that it was due to 
courage that the people and the Party were able to achieve the return of 
West Irian.1”? Pronouncements by PKI leaders on issues of public interest 
to Indonesians have a self-confident and militant- tone, in full consonance 
with the Communist movement’s growing enrollments. 

The Communist Party eagerly responded to President Sukarno’s call for 
volunteers for the Malaysian confrontation. In the context of the confronta- 
tion, it was the PKI which, earlier this year, in defiance of government 
regulations, called workers in British enterprises to take over the companies 
from their British owners. The Party does not appear to be lacking in revo- 
lutionary ardor. 

A more serious weakness of the PKI is perhaps the lack of arms and 
training. We have, of course, no way of knowing whether the PKI has hid- 
den depots of arms and ammunition. But revolutionary war usually starts 
with arms captured from the enemy. Furthermore, the PKI, as a Com- 
munist Party, is not alone in this world and can turn to the Communist bloc 
for help. One cannot assume that secret arrangements do not already exist 
providing for lightning-speed delivery of arms to the PKI at the appropriate 
time. 

Even the question of training is debatable. Though the Party obviously 


15 Aidit, Report to the Second Plenum, p. 16. 

16 See for example: Hindley, op. cit., 915-26; Herbert Feith, “Dynamics of Guided 
Democracy,” in Ruth T. McVey, ed., Indonesia (HRAF, 1963); Ruth T. McVey, “In- 
donesian Communism and the Transition to Guided Democracy,” in Doak Barnett, ed., 
Communist Strategies in Asia (F. A. Praeger, 1963). 

17 Aidit, Report to the Second Plenum, pp. 1, 2. 
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has not had opportunities to train its cadres openly in the techniques of revo- 
lutionary warfare, the course of Indonesian history since independence, 
which has not been a peaceful one, may have provided other opportunities. 
For example, it is quite possible that a number of Communists have received 
some training under the cover of drilling volunteers for West Irian and now 
Malaysia. We also do not know how many Indonesians of Communist in- 
clination have enlisted in the rank and file of the various armed services, 
including the Army. There is a group of men within the PKI, such as Aidit 
himself, who received their initial training at the same time as did the 
present Army leaders, namely during the revolution. Even if their training 
is poor, the PKI Party members alone still outnumber the trained Army 
seven to one. Furthermore, a disturbing question exists. Have past revolu- 
tions been won by professionally trained fighters? 

In a situation of armed struggle with the Communists, the Army may not 
be in as favorable a position as appears at first glance. The Communist 
Party is legal, loyal, obedient, and, above all, quite popular. Especially if 
the PKI manages to enter the government legally, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult for the Army to find an acceptable issue on the basis of which to move 
against the PKI. 

While it is true that the Indonesian Armed Forces have a formidable 
arsenal of modern weapons and one which is about to be enlarged, one 
should not forget that most of these arms came from the Soviet Union. Is 
it safe to assume that the Soviet Union would continue to provide the Armed 
Forces with spare parts and ammunition once it became evident that these 
were to be used against the PKI? It is of course not inconceivable in the 
present international context that the Soviet Union might support an anti- 
western and pro-Soviet army in a clash with an anti-Soviet and pro-Chinese 
PKI. 

Many senior Army officers are known to be strongly anti-Communist, 
having fought the Communists in Madiun in 1948. But it is difficult to know 
accurately the political inclinations of the rank and file as well as of the 
junior officers who have grown up in an era when the PKI has been both 
legal and respectable. Would the officers be able to convince the rank and 
file to follow them in action against the PKI? The Indonesian Army has, 
since its beginning, been composed of highly individualistic men who have 
on occasion defied orders when they regarded instructions as contrary to 
what they believed to be right. It happened in the 1956 coup of Colonel 
Z. Lubis. There is no way of knowing what would happen in the event of a 
clash with the PKI. In 1948 the Army crushed the PKI at Madiun follow- 
ing an impassionate appeal by Sukarno. In recent years this same man has 
lectured the soldiers constantly about the evils of Communist phobia. 

Furthermore, the PKI seems to be in a phase of wooing the Army. Even 
though the Communists attack senior officers as “bureaucratic capitalists” 
they keep repeating that the soliders are essentially nothing more than “rifle- 
carrying peasants.” Most recently in his important speech to the Second 
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Plenum of the Central Committee in December 1963, Aidit made a number 
of remarks in which he urged cooperation between the Army and the 
“people.” 18 Time is on the side of the Communists. The longer they can 
pursue the parliamentary road to power the better ar2 their chances of get- 
ting that power legally while preparing a stronger base for alternative meth- 
ods. The political loyalties of the Army have to be viewed in temporal per- 
spective: Some of the senior officers who are militantly anti-Communist, by 
Indonesian standards, are aging. Others have been brrdened with economic 
responsibilities resulting from the long drawn out West Irian campaign. The 
economic situation is very bad, and Indonesia has mot escaped the social 
side effects of maladministration. Corruption is rampant, and salaries can- 
not keep up with prices. The Army control of various sectors of the economy 
has made the senior officer a principal target of Communist accusations of 
corruption. Only a situation of violence will prove whether it is the PKI 
or the Army which has lost élan, which of the two hes really been “domes- 
ticated” by Sukarno. 

Infiltration: It is most difficult to ascertain the efforts of the PKI to infil- 
trate the Indonesian political structure since the very word “infiltration” 
implies a secret process of subversion. Whatever the subversive activities of 
the PKI (and one cannot afford to ignore the possibility that they are 
important), there is much evidence that the Party is systematically trying 
to penetrate openly the Indonesian political and economic structure at every 
level, but particularly at the operational level just be/ow the top. 

As noted above, the PKI is publicly demanding a NASAKOM Cabinet. 
Furthermore, Aidit recently called for the investigation of various agencies 
and their reformation also on the basis of NASAKOM. Among those he 
thought should be “retooled” were the land reform committees at all levels, 
the Agrarian Service and the State Trading Company.’® He suggested that 
the State Apparatus Re-tooling Committee (PARAN) be taken out of the 
hands of General Nasution and placed directly unde> President Sukarno to 
ensure that the entire leadership of the state would work for national uni- 
fication based on mutual cooperation and NASAKO™.”° This was done on 
May 12, 1964. 

Furthermore, in March of this year, President Suxarno decreed that the 
administration at regional and provincial level, which until that time was 
controlled by a group of four men, the regional military commander, the 
civil governor, the district attorney and the police chief, should be enlarged 
. to include a representative of the local National Front.” Since the PKI 
is heavily represented in the National Front, this rew arrangement offers 
another possible avenue for Communist infiltration cf regional government. 

Herbert Feith noted that as of January 1964, two Communists have been 


18 See, for example, pages 4, 6 and 65. 

19 Aidit, Report to the Second Plenum, pp. 13, 29, 30. 

20 Ibid., pp. 30, 31. 

21 Sukarno Speech of March 16, 1964, FBIS Far East, No 53, 1964, p. rrr7. 
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appointed ambassadors of Indonesia.** Since 1962, the Party has two quasi- 
cabinet posts, albeit without portfolio. Its leading role in such organizations 
as the National Front and the Trade Unions Movement are well known. 

Thus far the Communist Party seems to have made little progress into 
the governing bureaucracy which is the stronghold of the Indonesian Na- 
tionalist Party (PNI). But it is hard to believe that the government appa- 
ratus is free of crypto-Communists when the PKI is so successful elsewhere. 

How successful the PKI has been in infiltrating the Army is also question- 
able. Most students of Indonesian politics feel that the senior officer corps 
is still strongly anti-Communist but that the lower ranks are an unknown 
entity. There are, of course, many rumors on this subject. One figure re- 
cently reported was that 30% of the NCO and lower ranks have Communist 
leanings. 

Infiltration is a long and drawn out process, In an operation such as this, 
the initiative lies with the PKI while all possible targets of infiltration are 
put on the defensive. The real question is: How long will the anti-Communist 
forces be able to block the PKI effectively in the organized bodies of the 
state? 

Invitation or Consent: There is yet another possible road through which 
the PKI may come to power, namely through invitation or consent, or what 
has been called in the past, “acclamation.” ?3 What this means is that if the 
present trends in Indonesia continue, if the economy degenerates further, 
and if the government proves incapable of giving its people at least the 
basic necessities of life, the masses might spontaneously turn to the one 
untried group, the PKI. On the part of the leaders, acclamation might in- 
volve loss of the will to resist a Communist take-over or even willingness to 
cooperate with the PKI. 

It has been suggested that there is no indication that the present ruling 
groups are turning in despair to the PKI, but rather that they are strength- 
ening their hold on power.™ It is true that rarely in history has a ruling 
group willingly admitted failure and turned over its power to the competi- 
tion. But it kas happened—in 1922 in Italy and in 1933 in Germany. The 
situation in Indonesia could parallel those events, especially if the basic 
problems of that country continue to remain unsolved and even untackled. 
The decision of the Indonesian Government in September 1963 to launch 
on the second confrontation against Malaysia indicates that the present 
regime relegates the welfare of the people to second place. It has chosen to 
put foreign policy—and one might add a disastrous foreign policy— in first 
place, 


22 Feith, “President Soekarno, the Army and the Communists: The Triangle Changes 
Shape,” Asian Survey, IV:8 (August 1964). 

23 The notion of “acclamation” was first explored by Guy J. Pauker in “Current Com- 
munist Tactics in Indonesia,” Asian Survey, 1:3 (May 1961), 31. 

24 Hindley, op. cit., p. 925; Daniel S. Lev, “The Political Role of the Army in Indo- 
nesia,” Pacific Affairs (Winter 1963-1964), 353. 
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In mid-1963 It appeared that the Indonesian Government had at last 
decided to put its house in order. The May 26 Economic Regulations were 
the first step towards stabilizing the economy. The West had in fact under- 
written these efforts to the tune of about $300 million. With the decision to 
continue the confrontation the trend was more than reversed. The May 26 
Regulations were nullified, the United States and some other Western coun- 
tries withdrew aid, and Indonesia severed all economic and political relations 
with Singapore and Malaysia at subsiantial cost to her own economy. 

The Indonesian economy had always been precarious but at least there 
had been hope that a change for the better was just around the corner. How- 
ever, if the present policies are continued, there is little prospect for i im- 
provement in the near future. 

Aidit noted in December 1963 that, 


. the national receipts and expenditures are no longer figured i in the 
hundreds of millions or tens of billions of rupiahs but rather i in quanti- 
ties like hundreds of billions of rupiahs.?5 


He pointed out that the deficit for 1963 which “had originally been expected 
to be 33,594.2 millions of rupiahs will be far exceeded, possibly even going 
two or three times higher.”*¢ The price index on rice, according to PKI 
figures, had trebled between January and December of 1963.7" Starvation 
was at least a serious threat, and in some areas of Java it became a reality. 
For the first time there was mention that in the basically rich food producing 
area of West Java people had “contracted the hunger sickness.”?8 If the 
present government is unable to provide the basic minimum of food to keep 
the people from starving, they may well turn to the PKI. It should be em- 
phasized that the Indonesian Communists have a reputation for honesty, 
dedication, drive and organizational talent unrivaled by other groups in that 
country. As chaos increases, even groups who would prefer a non-Communist 
government may yield to the temptazion to see, at last, things done. 

There are still at present a number of obstacles in the road of acclama- 
tion. To date the Army has not only bzen opposed to the Communists in prin- 
ciple, but it has also tried to provide, through its own efforts, a viable alter- 
native to Communism. The Army is genuinely concerned with the people 
and the economy. This sympathy has been demonstrated in various ways in 
the past though not always with great success. The revolutionary councils 
established in 1957 were a genuine effort on the part of the regional com- 
manders to improve the lot of the people. In the last two years the Army 
has engaged in various civic action programs. However, the danger exists 
that should these efforts continue to fail and the government prove unequal 
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to the task, the Army, or at least parts of it, may also lose heart and accept 
to work with the PKT towards the solution of these basic problems. 

Religion has been suggested in the past as another serious impediment. 
Yet it seems that religious qualms have not prevented the spectacular growth 
of the Party. The government may in fact have done the PKI a favor by 
forcing it to write the Pantjasila national principles including “The Belief 
in One God” into the Party Constitution in 1962. This certainly has helped 
to remove the stigma of atheism from the PKI’s public image. The Army 
has made very little progress in its attempt to discredit the PKI on grounds 
of atheism. The PKI on its part has not only carefully refrained from attack- 
ing religion but also makes it a point to appear respectful of the beliefs of 
the people through various gestures, including the printing of appropriate 
greetings in the Communist daily Harian Rakjat on religious holidays.”® 

Finally there is the question of the personal views of Sukarno, the am- 
bitious President who under guided democracy leads his country with dic- 
tatorial powers, who has been given innumerable titles, including “Great 
Leader of the Indonesian Revolution,” “Supreme Leader of the National 
Front,” and “Supreme Commander of the Republic of Indonesia” and who 
in 1963 became President for life. Many observers consider it axiomatic that 
a man as ambitious as Sukarno would not relinquish power to the Com- 
munists. But why not? It is interesting to note that Herbert Feith, in his 
article of a month ago, has come to agree with those who have argued for 
years that the President may reach an understanding with the PKI for the 
establishment of a Communist Indonesia after his death. As Feith now 
points out, President Sukarno is greatly concerned with how history will 
view his role in Indonesia and concludes that the President wants to be 
remembered as “progressive.” 30 

But one can also speculate on the possibility of a Communist Indonesia 
during President Sukarno’s lifetime, especially should he be blessed with a 
long life. If, for example, the economy further degenerates and the Com- 
munist movement continues to grow, the President may introduce the Com- 
munists into the cabinet as he has long promised to do. He may even go 
further and give them control of the cabinet, perhaps with an agreement 
that he should remain President until his death. This course of events is not 
inconceivable, especially if the masses come to view the PKI as the “only 
solution.” A situation may develop in Indonesia similar to that which, ac- 
cording to Mu Fu-sheng, occurred in China before the 1949 take over: 


The Chinese Communists like to tell the people that Communism was 
the only possible solution for China’s problem—which, like all specu- 
lative statements in history, can never be decisively proved—but it was, 
so far as effective government was concerned, certainly the first solution 


29 See for example Harian Rakjat, December 22, 1962, p. 1, and February 27, 1963, p. 1. 
39 Herbert Feith, “President Soekarno, the Army and the Communists: The Triangle 
Changes Shape,” Asian Survey (August 1964). 
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offered. The failure of previous reforms gave the Communis.s some 
likelihood of being the “only solution,’ and the fatal consequences of 
further experiment inclined many people to accept Communism as if it 
were the “only solution.” 81 


Conclusion: There are today 14 Communist countries in the world. The 
roads that have been followed by their leaders to bring these netions under 
Communism are almost as numerous as the countries themselves. Only the 
future will tell whether Indonesia will join these ranks, and if so, by which 
road. The four roads here analyzed are merely the more obvious ones. The 
PKI has chosen, in the past, to pursue the peaceful parliamentary road. 
This choice has been by far the most dangerous to the anti-Communist 
forces. Infiltration can be stemmed with police measures. Violence can be 
met with violence. But it is difficult indeed to counter a party which, by 
using the parliamentary road, is able to seduce the popular will into the 
totalitarian mouse trap from which there is no parliamentary ezit. 

Current tactics of the PKI are not exhaustive evidence concerning the 
future. The Communist leaders in Indonesia have shown themselves to be 
extremely competent men, able to utilize new developments imaginatively 
to derive advantage from unforeseen circumstances. They are patient, care- 
ful and extremely dexterous. They are working full time at takimg advantage 
of and fostering the revolutionary environment in Indonesia. They exude 
self-confidence.?* They may well succeed in making Indonesia the fifteenth 
Communist state. 


31 Mu Fu-sheng, The Witing of the Hundred Flowers (London: Heineman, 1952), 
p. 113. 

32 Aidit stated on May 4, 1964: “For revolutionaries the political si-uation in Inco- 
nesia is very good at present,” Harian Rakjat, May 6, 1964. 
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Charles Abrams. Man’s Struggle for Shelter in an Urbanizing World. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The M.1.T. Press, 1964. 307 pp.) 

A broadly gauged description of such urban problems as the “housing 
famine” in late developing societies. The author, a specialist on land and 
housing problems, has presented a very useful general survey. Among the 
- Asian countries discussed, special attention is given to Pakistan, the Philip- 
‘pines, Japan, anc Singapore. 


Tyler Dennett. Americans in Eastern Asia. (New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1963. 725 pp.) 

A new printing of a classic work that was first published in 1922. Den- 
nett’s account of the first Americans to live and work in Asia, and the na- 
ture of American policy toward Asia in the 19th century continues to be an 
indispensable guide for this period. It has been a prime source for two gen- 
erations of teachers and scholars, and the scholarly world is fortunate to be 
able to secure it gain. 


Dennis J. Doolin. Communist China—The Politics of Student Opposi- 
tion. (Stanford University: The Hoover Institution, 1964. 70 pp.) 

The translation of a fascinating document setting forth the trenchant 
student criticisms of the Communist government in 1957, during the “One 
Hundred Flowers” period. The author has provided a succinct introduction 
giving the setting and significance of the pamphlet. 


F. K. Lehman. The Structure of Chin Society. (Ilinois Studies in Anthro- 
pology No. 3. Ursana: Univ. of Illinois, 1963. 244 pp.) 

The field work for this study of a Burmese tribal community was con- 
ducted in 1957-58. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
“structural school of social anthropology,” evident from the heavy emphasis 
‘placed upon kinsnip and social structure. The position of Chin society in 
the greater Burmese society is also considered, briefly but succinctly. 


Lennox A. Mills. Southeast Asia: Illusion and Reality in Politics and 
Economics. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1964. 365 pp.) 

This study presents in summarized form some aspects of the economic 
and political sitcation in Southeast Asia since the Second World War. 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon an appraisal of the role of the West 
in assisting economic development in this area, both through governmental 
aid programs and private investment. 


George Paloczi-Eorvath, Mao Tse-tung—Emperor of the Blue Ants. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1963. 393 pp.) 
A journalistic account of recent developments in Communist China 
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which provides little information for the scholar. The author, however, has 
generally utilized good standard sources, and except for the title, sensa- 
tionalism intrudes only occasionally. 


David W. Plath. The After Hours—Modern Japan and the Search for 
Enjoyment. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1964. 222 pp.) 

An account of life and leisure in modern day Japan based upon field 
study during 1959-60 in the Anchiku region of central Honshu. The 
author, pursuing an eclectic approach, does not attempt a rigorously 
quantitative study, but rather ranges widely over a number of themes. An 
interesting blend of the humanistic and social science approaches, with some 
meaningful observations on modern Japanese man. 


Mahesh C. Regmi. Land Tenure and Taxation in Nepal, Vol. I, “The 
State as Landlord: Raikar Tenure”; Vol. II, The Land Grant System: 
Birta Tenure.” (Berkeley: Institute of International Studies, Univ. of 
California, 1963 and 1964. 274 and 214 pp.) 

- These form the first two volumes of a projected four-volume study of the 
land tenure and taxation systems in Nepal. The author has made extensive 
use of archival and other primary source material never before utilized. 
Emphasis has been placed upon the definition of terms, a description of the 
existing system, and upon a critical analysis of reform efforts so far under- 

taken by the Nepal Government. 


Kenneth Rivett (ed.). Immigration: Control or Colour Bar? (London 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1963. 171 pp.) 

This critical study of the origin and effects of the “White Australia” 
policy, sponsored by the Immigration Reform Group, strongly advocates 
a change in policy to permit controlled migration of non-Europeans to Aus- 
tralia. 


Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendor}{. The Sherpas of Nepal: Buddhist High- 
landers. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1964. 298 pp.) 

This fascinating study of a Bhotia community in northeastern Nepal, is 
the first descriptive and analytic account of the Sherpa highlanders of 
mountaineering fame. Short comparative accounts of Bhotia communities 
in western Nepal have also been included, providing a more comprehensive 
view of the small pockets of Tibetan Buddhist ethnic groups in the imme- 
diate sub-Himalayan areas of Nepal. 


Barbara E. Ward (ed.). Women in the New Asia. (Paris: UNESCO, 1963. 
529 pp.) 

The collected papers of a UNESCO conference held in Calcutta, Janu- 
ary 1958. A study of the changing status and roles of Asian women set 
against a broad background of socio-economic data relating to modern Asia. 
Most of the papers are both informative and well written. A valuable book 
and easy to read. 


JAPAN'S TAIWAN TANGLE* 


DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 





From mid-1963 to early 1964, Japanese relations with the 
Nationalist regime on Taiwan fell to their lowest point since the two 
nations signed a bilateral peace treaty in 1952. The Chinese Nationalists 
objected to increased Japanese trade with Peking, notably the deferred- 
payment sale of a vinylon textile plant; Prime Minister Ikeda’s negative 
comments on “return to the mainland”; and the repatriation to Communist 
China of an interpreter, Chou Hung-ching, whose defection and subsequent 
indecision provoked riots, boycotts, and other anti-Japanese acts in Taipei. 
Relations did improve somewhat in early 1964 due to the efforts of the 
Ikeda cabinet and the indirect assist given by French recognition of Com- 
munist China, which spurred Taipei to mend its diplomatic fences. Ameri- 
can diplomats may also have urged caution on both Tokyo and Taipei lest 
another rupture widen allied differences. 

The recent Japan-Taiwan crisis, however, is important less for the imme- 
diate issues than as the best manifestation since 1958 of deeper conflicts 
of interest. China policy is perhaps the most difficult among Japan’s foreign 
policy dilemmas, and the Taiwan aspect of that policy deserves special 
analysis at a time when other nations are also reassessing their own poli- 
cies toward the “two Chinas.” How did the 1963-64 issues illustrate basic 
differences between Japanese and Nationalist views? We should contrast 
the official Liberal-Democratic party and opposition Socialist positions on 
Taiwan with some private opinions of party leaders, especially Liberal- 
Democrats sometimes described as “pro-Nationalist” and “pro-Peking.” 
Then, a look at Japanese survey data on popular attitudes, and the record 
of Japanese-Taiwan trade in recent years, will help us assess the probable 
future course of Tokyo policy. This report can touch only briefly on the 
extent to which the Nationalist regime can enlist support from its large 
indigenous population (80% of the 12 million inhabitants and of the 
armed forces) for any hostile policy toward Japan. 

The permission granted by the Japanese government in August 1963 for 


* Part of the field research for this article was financed by the Joint Committee on 
Contemporary China of the S.S.R.C. and A.C.L.S, Thanks are due also to the U.S. Edu- 
cational Foundation (China) under whose auspices the author spent the 1961-62 aca- 
demic year as Fulbright senior lecturer at Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan. The 
author is, of course, solely responsible for statements of fact or opinion. 

1 A procession of high-ranking Japanese officials and legislators, including Vice Foreign 
Minister Mori and ex-Prime Minister Yoshida, made conciliatory pilgrimages to Taipei 
in early 1964. Ikeda’s consent to the sale of a second vinylon plant to mainland China 
in March 1964, however, counteracted much of their effort and caused postponement 
of visits by Kishi Nobusuke and Foreign Minister Ohira. 
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the export of a $20 million vinylon plant to mainland China, on deferred- 
payment terms, illustrates the Tokyo policy of separat-ng trade from poli- 
tics in maximizing trade with Communist China. Peking accepted that 
formula for several years, permitting four “private” ag-eements, but broke 
off all trade when Japan refused to grant diplomatic s-atus to a mainland 
China trade mission in early 1958.7 This tough line coincided with Peking’s 
general hard line at home and abroad. When the Kishi Cabinet deferred 
to strong Nationalist pressure, Communist China’s internal economic prob- 
lems and Soviet dispute forced Peking to turn to Canada and Australia 
for grain imports. After a brief (1960-62) attempt to buy Japanese goods 
only from “friendly firms,” Peking welcomed the Mzetsumura, Takasaki, 
and other Japanese trade survey groups. In 1963, the first year of the new 
five-year agreement, trade between Japan and Commanist China reached 
a total of over $80 million. Takasaki predicted that tae 1964 total would 
top $120 million, rising to $300-400 million by 1967.3 

Taipei tolerated the various private Sino-Japanese zrade pacts, and the 
resumption of cultural visits and other travel between. Tokyo and Peking, 
but denounced the vinylon plant sale as an extension of government-sup- 
ported credit to Communist China. Several Japanese st2el companies signed 
a contract to import 100 million tons of mainland coal the following month, 
which increased Nationalist tempers. Tokyo rejected the Nationalist pro- 
test, insisting that the vinylon plant was a private, consumer-good trans- 
action on terms no more favorable than those extenced to other nations. 
No Japanese conservative leader could support, even if he wished, the 
Nationalist or United States policy of a total ban or commerce with the 
“Wao bandit regime,” but most conservatives adhere to COCOM restric- 
tions and oppose granting any diplomatic privileges to Peking. Tokyo’s 
and Taipei’s conflicting views on the proper definition of ‘“non-strategic 
goods” and “diplomatic privileges” will continue to erabitter the National- 
ist image of Japan. 

On the political front, Prime Minister Ikeda told a group of American 
newspapermen on September 17, 1963 that the Nationalist counterattack 
on the mainland was a “rumor . . . perhaps a dream.” !? To calm the uproar 
that followed, Ikeda insisted this was a misinterpretation of his remarks, 
and said that he had only deprecated use of force by either Chinese regime. 
The Nationalist press had criticized Japan’s U.N. Ambassador Okazaki for 


2 The Chinese resented the mild punishment given a Japanese youth who tore down 
a PRC flag at a Nagasaki trade exhibit, but resumed private trade two years later. 
Tokyo and Peking have exchanged trade fairs, but neither >ermits permanent trade 
M15510RS. 

3 Seikai Orai, Nov. 1963, in Summaries of Selected Japanese Magazines, U.S. Embassy, 
Tokyo, Jan. 13, 1964. The five-year annual average was to be M00 million, but Takasaki 
predicted before his recent death that this would be exceeced because China needs 
fertilizer and “pretty dresses.” 

4See the Japan Times, Sept. 30, 1963, and the Asahi Eveszing News, Oct. 12, 1963 
article, “Taiwan’s Mounting Distrust of Japan.” 
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admitting the Communists’ “effective control of the mainland” in his 1961 
General Assembly speech.” Taipei also objected to abortive moves to recog- 
nize Outer Mongolia in the same year, and to any other official Japanese 
action or statement denying the Nationalists’ juridical right to mainland 
China.® 

The case of the vacillating Chou Hung-ching, while it became the major 
issue in Japan-Taiwan conflict by early 1964, seemed grossly exaggerated. 
Chou, a 44-year-old interpreter for a Communist Chinese trade group who 
had been educated in prewar Japan, fled his Tokyo hotel on October 7, the 
eve of the group’s return to China. He first went to the Russian Embassy 
seeking asylum either in Japan, Nationalist China, or some other country. 
He even applied for a Nationalist visa on October 16, but changed his mind 
the same day. From that point until Japan granted him an exit permit to 
return to mainland China in early January, Chou spent most of his time 
in a hospital for nervous collapse and assorted emotional strains. Tokyo 
was under pressure from Taipei to deny Chou his repatriation request on 
the ground that Japanese leftists were influencing him; Chou himself under- 
took a hunger strike to get his exit visa quickly, and most Japanese groups 
urged the government to send him back. While mobs were attacking the 
Japan Air Lines and Japanese Embassy offices in Taipei, Nationalist China 
curtailed Japanese imports and accused Tokyo of callous indifference to 
human freedom. 

Japanese law regards those seeking political asylum as illegal immigrants, 
but in practice has given asylum to hundreds of anti-Chiang Taiwanese who 
fied Taiwan in 1947 and later. Voluntary repatriation was the principle 
used by U.N. forces in Korea and by the Japanese in handling Korean resi- 
dents’ demands to migrate to Communist North Korea in recent years. The 
three-month delay in Chou’s case was caused partly by his own vacillation, 
partly by conflicts within the Japanese ministries concerned (Justice favor- 
ing and Foreign Affairs opposing early repatriation).’ Several Japanese 
legal experts urged the government to clarify its policy before the October 
Olympics brought a number of anti-Communist defectees to Tokyo. Chou’s 
case, however, was also complicated by the involvement of pro-Peking 
groups in Japan which far outnumber the pro-Nationalists. 

On all these issues, Nationalist China threatened economic retaliation, 
accused Japan of ingratitude for Nationalist China’s postwar magnanimity, 
and a callous trade-first attitude toward Peking. The Ikeda Cabinet, on the 
other hand, fearful of losing its profitable market in Taiwan, sent the vice- 


5 China Post, Dec. 8, 1961. The Nationalists also quit the 1963 Tokyo International 
Sports Week because its organizers used the 1960 Olympic designation of “Taiwan” 
instead of “Republic of China” (Asahi Evening News, Oct. 10, 1963). 

8 The most common term I heard native Taiwanese use to describe the “return-to-the- 
mainland” slogan of their Nationalist overlords was “yume (dream),” but Taipei ob- 
jects when anyone voices such cynicism publicly. 

7 For the complex development of the Chou case, see the Japan Times, Nov. 2, 1963, 
and Jan. 11, 14, 1964. 
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president of the Liberal-Democratic party, Ono Bamboku, Yoshida Shigeru, 
and other allegedly “pro-Chiang” men to soothe Nationalist tempers. Ikeda 
and his Foreign Minister Ohira reacted to French recognition of Peking by 
asserting that Japan would never follow suit or support a change in United 
Nations representation until the U.N. itself acted. As Taipei worked to 
- repair its international reputation following the loss of diplomatic face in 
Paris and elsewhere, its Foreign Minister predicted better Japanese relations. 

Japan’s conservative cabinets have tried to fulfill the letter of Yoshida’s 
Sino-Japanese peace treaty of 1952, which repeated Japan’s territorial re- 
nunciation of the San Francisco treaty but did not acknowledge Nationalist 
sovereignty over the mainland. Successive Japanese governments straddled 
the China fence by insisting that Japan would recognize only Nationalist 
China and support it within the United Nations, but would permit private 
trade with and almost unlimited travel to the mainland. Peking and Taipei 
both have been reluctant to permit Japan this separation of trade from 
diplomacy, perhaps on the assumption that Japan is more vulnerable to 
pressure than Canada, Australia, West Germany, or other American allies 
which have followed a similar policy. 

There are about 25,000 Taiwanese living in Japan, of whom about one- 
tenth are postwar political refugees inclined toward one of the several Taiwan 
independence groups active in Japan today. The LDP regime, however, 
has been hospitable to the latter without giving them direct support. Dr. 
Thomas Liao, most famous of the Taiwanese rebels in Japan, has stated 
that Tokyo feared to protest to Nationalist China about its harboring an 
Okinawan independence advocate lest Taipei offer to exchange him for Dr. 
Liao. No Japanese of any political complexion has ever objected to this 
liberal policy toward Taiwanese refuzees. Some Socialist leaders even have 
personal ties to them which conflict with the party position that Taiwan 
belongs to Communist China. 

Certain Liberal-Democratic party factional leaders, such as Kishi or 
Ishii, are regarded as pro-Chiang, while others who travel to Peking (Mat- 
sumura Kenzo, Ishibashi Tanzan, and Takasaki Tatsunosuke) appear pub- 
licly sympathetic toward expanded ties with Communist China. Does this 
factionalism inside the governing party reflect a genuine difference of opinion 
on Taiwan’s future? The political editor of a major national newspaper 
thought not: “I have never known any LDP Dietman who opposes inde- 
pendence and self-determination for Taiwan.” 

Foreign Minister Ohira and then-Agriculture Minister Kono declined to 
comment on such an explosive issue: “We cannot say anything about Tai- 
wan’s future pending world developments. .. . Japan hasn’t the power to 
settle such an issue which only America and Russia can influence, so we . 


8 Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 6, 1964. Ikeda made several Diet speeches in late 1963 and 
early 1964 upholding recognition of Taipei and denying any intention of pursuing a 
“two-China” policy. 
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must await the great powers’ actions and reduction of tensions.”? Kawashima 
Shojiro, Deputy Prime Minister in the Ikeda Cabinet, was less reticent: 
“Taiwan isn’t a Cemocracy, but only Chiang’s bailiwick, so the future is 
hard to predict wizhout regular succession rules. Of course, 80% are natives, 
so there may be different views among them. Chiang keeps talking about 
recovering the méinland, for example, but what do the Taiwanese think? 
Recovery is unlikely without American aid, which is dubious. There is wide- 
spread opinion in Japan that there should be one China and one Taiwan, 
the current reality even though both regimes deny it. Most Japanese approve 
of this reality as a good idea for the future.” 1° 

Matsumura Kenzo, an aged conservative who visited China many times 
before and since tke war and is known publicly as advocating all non-political 
ties with Peking, commented that “it is logical for Taiwan to become an 
independent state just as India, Burma, and other colonies did after 1945.” 
In a 1963 interview, however, Takasaki commented on the absence of Tai- 
wan liberation signs in Communist China during his recent visit. “Chou 
En-lai told me that Taiwan would fall as Manchuria did, without any use 
of force,” !? 

At the other enc of the conservative spectrum, men like ex-Prime Minister 
Kishi Nobusuke are supposed to favor Nationalist China. Kishi made a 
goodwill tour of Taiwan in the summer of 1961 and reiterated previous 
pledges of support for the Nationalists. Kishi’s brother, Sato Eisaku, urged 
me to ask Kishi about Taiwan as he himself had never been on the island, 
_but Sato’s comments and questions about the “undemocratic” regime on 
Taiwan indicated his views. Kishi’s comments, however, were the most 
surprising: 


Both Chines regimes insist there’s only one China, but this causes a 
constant war threat in the Taiwan Straits. Historically and racially, 
Taiwanese differ from mainland people and have no interest in the main- 
landers’ urge tc return. ... Do you realize there are 80% natives on that 
island and onl» 2 million mainlanders? Imagine! We should ask those 
natives—they’d prefer their own regime and may rise up after Chiang 
dies. Taiwanese like us better than the Koreans do, but not just because 
our prewar rule was better on Taiwan: they have different personalities 
completely. 


9 Interviews, Nov. 19, 1962 (Ohira) and Sept. 8, 1961 (Kono), both at their ministerial 
offices in Tokyo. Kono was reported by a family friend to have espoused Taiwanese 
independence privately, 

10 Interview, July 27, 1962. Kawashima was Deputy Prime Minister. 

11 Interview, July 27, 1961. 

12 Seikai Orai, Nov. 1963, op. cit. 

13 Interview, Mar. 12, 1963. Kishi and Ishii Mitsujiro are leading members of the 
Japan chapter of the Committee for Promotion of Sino-Japanese Cooperation, but they 
postponed their scheduled March 1964 visit to Taipei due to the second vinylon deal. 
Four other Japanese including Sawada Renzo, attended the March 16-19 meeting of 
“the committee in Teipei and denounced Ikeda’s approval of the deal. China News, 
Mar. 17-18, 1964. 
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On balance, most LDP leaders, especially those in cabinet posts, would 
make only guarded comments about Taiwan. “You have to scratch some 
of them pretty deep,” said an American Embassy official, “but underneath 
they all favor Taiwanese nationalism.” Some leaders of the so-called “right” 
and “left” factions within the party, however, expressed identical support 
for eventual Taiwanese seli-determination. This is logical, because so many 
had prewar experience in or knowledge of Taiwan during the years of Japa- 
nese rule. It is useful for a conservative cabinet to have some men to send 
to Peking and others to dispatch to Taipei for negotiations. If the party 
appears to have such factional divisions, its diplomacy can operate more 
efficiently in the delicate game of the Taiwan-Peking tangle. “Face” is more 
important to Chinese than to Westerners, and Japanese know this better 
than most people. , 

The major opposition party, the Socialists, insists that Taiwan is a domes- 
tic problem of China to be settled peacefully by negotiation between the 
Nationalists and the Communists. The JSP “has a crystal-clear policy on 
China, because we think Peking is the only true Chinese government and 
should negotiate all border claims peacefully.” Every Socialist Diet leader 
interviewed in 1961—63 repeated the party’s claim that Japan should shift 
its recognition to Peking from Taipei and remove all restrictions on trade 
with the mainland regime. Both Wada Hirō and Matsumoto Shichiro, rep- 
resentative of the left-wing of the Socialist party, strongly supported the 
official party line which coincides with the Communist Chinese position. 
We shall see below that Socialist voters disagree with this view. 

Socialist Dietman, Sata Tadataka, former chairman of the party foreign 
affairs committee, equivocated slightly on the basis of a previous visit to 
Taiwan: “Taiwanese do differ from mainland Chinese, so we think Peking 
should give Taiwan an autonomous status like other border provinces.” 
Thinking of the Chinese Communist treatment of Tibet, I asked if this 
meant an autonomy similar to that accorded Tibetans. “Yes,” Sata replied.1® 

When Averill Harriman was Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, he visited Japan and asked the Embassy to arrange an informal 
meeting with Japanese intellectuals. During the course of the discussion, 
Harriman asked the twelve assembled Japanese (all affiliated with the 
Socialist party) whether they agreed with the party line on Taiwan. Re- 
portedly, all but one replied negatively, and said that they had gone to 
Communist China and tried to convince its leaders of the Japanese desire 
for an independent, native-ruled Taiwan. They did not publish such views, 
however, because it would embarrass the party and the editors of left-wing 
journals. 

Japanese Socialists confront the Liberal-Democrats rigidly on most issues, 
especially in foreign policy, so it is not surprising to find most of their leaders 


i4 Interviews with Wada Hiroo, Aug. 16, 1961, and Matsumoto Shichiro, Aug. 2, 
1961, Tokyo. Wada directed the international bureau of the JSP. 
15 Interview, Mar. 13, 1963. 
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supporting privately their public view that Taiwan belongs to China, and 
that China means Communist China. This is naturally the view of the Japan 
Communist party also, whose direct influence is minimal. The more mod- 
erate Democratic-Socialists, who regained some seats in the 1963 Diet elec- 
tion but remain a very minor political force, have supported Peking’s seat- 
ing in the United Nations but “strongly oppose Peking’s expansionist policy 
‘toward neighbor states. ... As for Nationalist China, its final status should 
be determined by a plebiscite on the island.” +® Sone Eki, second to Nishio 
in party leadership and its foreign affairs expert, told me in 1963 that the 
DSP “doesn’t take a clear stand on Taiwan’s future, but I think it should 
be some U.N. settlement, then a plebiscite ten years later. There is general 
support in Japan Zor a separate Taiwan: the natives don’t like their present 
regime and we succeeded better there than in Korea before the war.” 

Party leader Nishio did not express this view in 1961, but evidently had 
accepted it by 1954. Nishio’s earlier interview noted that “Taiwan is both 
a domestic and international issue like Berlin, Laos, or Korea... and the 
U.N. has the rigkt to intervene because of the threat to world peace. If 
Peking is admitted to the U.N. as we advocate, Taiwan should be kept as 
a separate membe-, however difficult that may seem now. Some scholars say 
that Taiwan has been separate historically from the mainland. .. . If the 
broader China question can be resolved, then the Taiwan issue can be settled 
later.” 18 

What do the average Japanese think of their government’s China policy 
and the opposition criticisms? All surveys show continuing dislike of Com. 
munist China as a foreign country (34 to 37% of the Skukan Jiji national 
samples voted her that dubious honor between July and December 1963, 
second only to dislike of Russia).1® Nationalist China, however, has not 
been cited as either a liked or disliked country. Perhaps disinterest would 
be the best description of both public and academic Japanese response to 
the Nationalist regime: only 7% of a 1958 national sample had a “good” 
image of the Nationalists, compared with 15% holding a bad impression 
and the remainder uncertain or apathetic.” The Japanese view of Chiang 
Kai-shek as a poktical leader follows a similar pattern, with a 4 to 28% 
negative popularity. Moreover, Japanese ignorance of both the location of 
the Quemoy and Matsu offshore islands and the fact that more nations 
recognize Taipei than Peking showed rather unusually poor interest in two 
relevant facts.*4 


16 Nishio’s statemert in the Asahi Evening News, Jan. 26, 1964. 

17 Interview, Feb. 18, 1963. 

18 Interview, Sept. 3, 1961. 

19 Shukan Jiji, Jan. 11, 1964, p. 65. 

20 Survey conducted by the Central Research Services, Tokyo. 

21 Surveys conducted by the Central Research Services in June 1956 and November 
1959 showed over 60% ignorant of these facts. Only 27% knew the offshore islands 
were closer to the mainland; about 17% knew that more U.N. members recognized the 
Taipei regime. 
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Japanese public opinion, however, is fairly strongly opposed to any Ameri- 
can defense of Formosa against a Communist attack. Both in June 1957 anc 
December 1958 (just after the heavy Communist shelling of Quemoy), only 
about 15% of national samples favored such defense while three times as 
many opposed it.” Use of Japan-based American forces for that purpose 
was even less popular, thus raising the strategic value of Okinawan bases 
and posing a dilemma for the Japanese Cabinet over the consultation rights 
attached to the revised Security Treaty of 1960. 

Japanese polls reveal no such disinterest on questions relating to main- 
Jand China trade and diplomatic recognition. This is understandable since 
Japanese generally regard only the mainland as “China.” Most Japanese 
politicians I interviewed in 1957 and 1961-63 spoke of the ancient cultural, 
geographic, and economic ties which underlie the strong popular desire to 
improve contacts with mainland China. Every survey of Japanese opinion 
on trade with the mainland reveals haw differently Japanese view this issue 
from Nationalist Chinese or American congressional leaders, Only 8% of 
a late 1962 national sample thought such trade unnecessary for Japan’s 
economic progress; 41% said it was slightly necessary; and 25% (even 
among conservative voters) thought it “absolutely necessary.”?* Dissatis- 
faction with the low level of mainland trade spurred the Matsumura, Ishi 
bashi, and Takasaki missions to Peking which resulted in expanded trad= 
agreements. It also shows why the Ikeda Cabinet could not oppose the two 
vinylon plant sales. Nationalist China cannot rely on any widespread sym- 
pathy in Japan for either a trade embargo, a militant counterattack, or a 
diplomatic boycott of Communist China. The last point is amply demon- 
strated in the results of a December 1962 survey question: “Today our 
government has diplomatic relations with the Taiwan government but not 
with Communist China. Do you think Japan should recognize Communist 


Recognition of Communist China* 


{in per cent) 

Should recognize Status quo Don’t know (Cases) 
Total sample -.........0...cccceuee 42 18 40 (2,002) 
Liberal-Democrats . ames o 25 36 ( 777) 
Socialists 3 it oe a 15 27 ( 420) 
Dem Socialist .. era SS 25 20 ( 55) 
Low education ..........---cs 34 18 48 (1,232) 
Medium education —..............-. 52 § 21 27 ( 635) 
High education -........-scnee 75 14 11 ( 130) 


* National survey conducted in early Dzcember 1962 by the Central Research Serw- 
ices, Inc., Tokyo, for the author. 


22 Central Research Services survey, December 1958, which surprised many Washing- 
ton officials and doubtless stiffened those opposed to reversion of Okinawa to Japan. 
This is clear evidence of Japanese postwar conversion to peace and non-involvement: 
a far cry from the prewar psychology. 

23 Central Research Services survey conducted for author, December 1962. 
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China and establish diplomatic relations with it, or should we continue the 
present policy?” 

An earlier 1959 survey had shown over one-half of a national sample 
agreeing that “Japan should improve relations with Communist China as 
it is a great Asian country and we have strong trade hopes,” while only 9% 
advised caution “in dealing with a Communist nation.” Liberal-Democratic 
voters do’ come closer to their leaders’ policy of non-recognition than do 
opposition party voters, but no survey has shown very strong support for 
the cabinet policy. Here again, Nationalist China has reason to moderate 
its pressures against Japanese dealings with its mainland enemy, because 
even a conservative Tokyo regime may succumb to domestic opinion and 
follow the French policy if pushed too far. 

The Japanese public is far less favorable toward the seating of Peking in 
the United Nations, however. Only 14% thought that the U.N. should 
recognize the Communist regime as the only China in late 1959. When 
Prime Minister Ikeda told the Diet in 1964 that Japan should await U.N. 
action before extending its own recognition to Peking, he was aware of this 
relative coolness toward U.N. action among his own constituents. 

The greatest fear among Nationalist Chinese leaders is that Japan sup- 
ports the eventual independence of Taiwan under a native government: a 
“One China; One Taiwan” solution to Japan’s dilemma. We have seen that 
many Liberal-Democratic leaders, and some opposition politicians, privately 
espouse that solution. Taiwan was a Japanese colony from 1895 to 1945, 
and thousands of Japanese lived there before the war. Many upper-class 
Taiwanese were educated in Japan and married Japanese wives, while most 
of the native majority above 25 in Taiwan today have relatively favorable 
views of their former masters. One might almost say, as Ambassador Reisch- 
auer told a Senat committee in 1963, that Taiwanese are unique among 
ex-colonial peoples for their nostalgic preference for the past over the pres- 
ent (the “dogs” over the “pigs,” as Taiwanese express it). Tokyo has 
accepted thousands of postwar political refugees from Taiwan, many of 
whom operate independence parties.” 

The only known survey to ask Japanese attitudes toward the future of 
Taiwan used the question: “Do you think it would be good for Taiwan in 
the future to become independent; be governed by Communist China; or 
be governed as now by Nationalist China?” 


24 Central Research Services, November 1959. Only 7% wanted to recognize the GRC 
as the only China; 14% gave that honor to Peking; and 24% wanted both regimes 
recognized. The rest were undecided. 

25 Aside from the two groups in Japan oriented toward Taipei and Peking for eco- 
nomic reasons, there are three Taiwanese nationalist organizations. Two recognize the 
leadership of Dr. Themas Liao; the other is the independent Taiwan Seinen group active 
among youth. Probably fewer than 2,000 of the 25,000 Taiwanese in Japan belong to 
the activist groups; most are prewar residents fearful of politics. Ishii Mitsujiro said 
the Nationalists suspected Japanese aid to Taiwanese independence organizations, but 
he and the author doubted this to be true in a material sense. (Interview, July 25, 1962.) 
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Japanese Preferences for Taiwan’s Future* 
{in per cent) 


Independence Peking Status quo Don’t know (Cases) 


Total sample: sacii 33 6 20 41 (2,003) 
Liberal-Dem. .0.....-.sesccsssceceeneaee 35 5 24 36 ( 777) 
Socialist tier rietedenre!39 11 22 28 ( 420) 
Dem.Socialist 0... ene 29 11 31 29 ( 55) 
Low education... 28 4 19 49 (1,232) 
Medium education .................. 39 7 21 33 ( 635) 
High education... 52 14 24 10 ( 130) 


* Survey conducted in early December 1962 by the Central Research Services, Inc. 
for the author.?6 


A plurality of most party and demographic groups favored independence 
for Taiwan, with no significant differences by party. In fact, only one in 
nine Socialist voters agreed with their party position, and even a majority 
of university graduates (2 group which votes heavily Socialist) preferred 
independence for Taiwan. Nationalist China should be relieved at the un- 
popularity of turning Taiwan over to the Communists, and the relatively 
large number favoring continued Nationalist rule. To the hundreds of Tai- 
wanese activists in Japan, and their secret supporters among conservative 
politicians, the large non-response to this question is more discouraging 
than the fact that only one-third of the sample supported their stand. 

When we assess the future of Japan-Nationalist China relations, we must 
balance the self-interest of both nations. In practice, at least so far, mutual 
trade advantages for both countries dictate diplomatic self-restraint. Japa- 
nese trade with Taiwan since 1952 has been greater and more profitable 
than trade with mainland China, except for 1957. Exports to Taiwan in 
calendar 1962 were valued at $118 million ($38 million to the mainland) ; 
imports were more equally balanced at $61 million from Taiwan and $46 
million from the mainland. The higher world sugar price in 1963 gave 
Taiwan its first favorable trade balance with Japan: $75 million exported 
to Japan and $62 million imported.?” Japan’s favorable balance in Taiwan 
trade reached such a point by 1962 that the Nationalists sent a mission to 
ask Tokyo for a $45 million credit. Ikeda postponed any decision, perhaps 
wishing to offer it at some later diplomatic crisis.“ 


26 The same respondents had the following views on related questions: 
Independence Peking Statusquo Don’t know (Cases) 


“Recognize PRC” 48 11 21 20 ( 845) 
“Keep status quo” 35 3 39 23 ( 367) 
“PRC trade very necessary” 47 11 21 21 { 503) 
“Trade unnecessary” 30 3 35 32 ( 142) 


27 Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 24, 1964. Detailed statistics can be found in the Monthly 
Statistics of Japan, Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, Tokyo. 

28 Free China Weekly, Chinese News Service, New York, Mar. 3, 1964, and the 
Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 25, 1964. See also the Free China Weekly, Mar. 10, 1964, for 
President Chiang’s warning to Japan given to Japanese newsmen accompanying Yoshida 
on his February 22-27 private visit to the Nationalist leaders. 
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Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and many smaller trading firms maintain profitable 
branch offices in Taipei, while a variety of joint ventures in electronics, 
television, pharmaceuticals, and auto-assemblage involve hundreds of Japa- 
nesé companies in the Taiwan economy. A cursory inspection of retail stores 
in Taiwan reveals deep penetration of Japanese products in all drug stores, 
for example, while most taxis are Datsuns assembled in Taiwan. Telephone 
and elevator equipment, almost all railway and bus transport, and radio 
parts come from Japan as Taiwanese industries do not provide much beyond 
furniture, food, and textiles. Many retail shops carrying both Taiwan and 
Japan-made products advise purchase of the latter as “superior quality.” 
Most chemical fertilizer used in Taiwan is imported by the Nationalist gov- 
ernment from Japan under a system in which farmers are forced to exchange 
rice at a low price for the higher-priced fertilizer. It would be difficult to 
list here all the fields in which Taiwan is dependent upon Japanese imports; 
suffice it to say that Japanese engaged in such trade exert strong influence 
on the Ikeda Cabinet to protect their market. Japanese preference for Tai- 
wan bananas and pineapples (more than its sugar and rice) is another 
Nationalist asset. 

Japanese conservative leaders also remember that South Korea, with 
which they hope to expand friendly relations in the future, is hostile toward 
any Japanese diplomatic shift from Taipei to Peking. Most important among 
political considerations, American support for the Nationalist regime deters 
Tokyo from antagonizing that government. “Washington, the administra- 
tion as well as Congress, pressures us against trading with mainland China. 
Tt does this more under the table than openly,” said Foreign Minister Ohira 
to me in late 1962. Almost every LDP Diet member interviewed in 1957 
qualified his support for mainland relations with the phrase: “if we get 
American understanding.” 

On the other hand, Japanese leaders realize that they are less dependent 
than the Nationalists on Japan-Taiwan trade. Less than 2% of Japan’s 
total trade is with Taiwan, and it can obtain sugar and rice from other 
sources. Nationalist China depends on Japan to supply over 25% of its 
imports and take over 40% of its exports, mainly primary goods hard to sell 
elsewhere.”® Even the Japan Times, a very conservative journal that seldom 
prints criticisms of Nationalist China or the United States, editorialized last 
year that “Taiwan could hardly afford to lose its Japanese markets.” 

In its threats against Japan during the 1963 crisis, Nationalist China 
appealed to Japanese fears of losing a profitable trading partner, risking a 
boycott by overseas Chinese merchants, and alienating third countries 
friendly to Taipei. When Prime Minister Ikeda dispatched such LDP 
luminaries as Ono, Yoshida, and Kishi to appease Nationalist leaders with 
promises of political loyalty and economic aid, the Nationalist Chinese 


29 See the Japan Times, Jan. 11, 1964 and Asahi Evening News, Jan. 9, 1964. Japan 
has bought much Cuban sugar since 1961. 
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News Service hailed the end of strained relations.2° One wonders why Taipei 
has not objected to Canadian, Australian, and West Europeam trade with 
its mainland enemy, or expelled the British consulate from Tamsui during 
the last fifteen years that Britain has maintained a chargé d’affaires in 
Peking. It has applied a more rigic standard to Japan than to any other 
“friendly” nation, partly because it knows how valuable meny Japanese 
regard Nationalist trade and partly because it fears the impact of Japan 
among the 10 million indigenous Taiwanese. We should not gauge the re- 
action of the latter to their government’s anti- Japanese threats >y the highly 
publicized Taipei street demonstrations, boycott petitions, or press editorials 
supporting Nationalist policy. According to my experience in Taiwan during 
1961-62 and later, these do not reflect genuine native opinion. 

“It cannot be denied that our country and Nationalist China are bound 
by formal diplomatic ties. Moreover, Japan’s relations witk. Nationalist 
China are incomparably closer than France’s. Nevertheless, -his does not 
mean that the status quo in Japan’s relations with Nationalist China should 
be maintained and normalization of relations with continenzal China be 
shelved forever. ... The Japanese people cannot forget their moral respon- 
sibility toward the Chinese people . . . this is no less than our ~esponsibility 
to Generalissimo Chiang in Taiwan.”*! This Asahi editorial epitomizes 
Japan’s continuing dilemma, wherein the strong desire to resume close ties 
with mainland China is complicated by an almost equally strong desire to 
maintain some ties with Taiwan. Ikeda replied to Diet Socialist demands 
that he follow De Gaulle’s recognition policy: “We will consider that only 
after Communist China has become a peace-loving country . . . and has been 
admitted to the United Nations.”** As world conditions charge, however, 
one can anticipate that any Japanese government will be anxidus to recon- 
cile its official policy with the demonstrated will of its people. It will not be 
the first to promote a “One China; One Taiwan” diplomatic 3olicy, but it 
would welcome any trend toward that ideal solution of its Taiwan tangle. 


30 Free China Weekly, Mar. 3, 1964. The headline, “Yoshida visit ends diplomatic 
impasse” was premature, but Taipei moved to restore a chargé d’affairzs in its Tokyo 
embassy. The ambassador had been recalled January 2, 1964 and no successor is likely 
to be named until Japan promises to ban long-term credit sales to Peking. On March 13, 
Taipei banned further sales of Kurashiki Rayon products in Taiwan due to the vinylon 
deal. 

31 Asahi Evening News, Jan. 30, 1964, translated from Asahi Shimbun. 

32 Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 6, 1964. The right-wing of the LDP urged caution even 
after a U.N. decision, but the latter would probably imply a prior United States pozicy 
shift so it seemed cautious enough. 
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JAPAN'S RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


DONALD C. HELLMANN 


Today, as throughout the greater part of the 20th century, 
China is the most ckallenging diplomatic problem confronting Japan. Prime 
Minister Ikeda has -andidly admitted that his country’s policies toward all 
Asian nations must center around relations with the Chinese Communists. 
Despite this priority, there has been little basic change in relations with 
China since the end of the Occupation and no evidence of positive moves 
toward political rapprochement. However, the Sino-Soviet split and the 
independent diplomatic moves of France have fundamentally altered the 
international settinz, forcing reappraisal of Japanese ties with Peking. 
These changes in tke international milieu, signaling the passing of the bi- 
polar postwar order, may serve as preconditions for a shift in Japan’s China 
policy, but the decisive factor will lie in the willingness and ability of the 
Japanese to act—in the nature of their foreign policy-making process. Be- 
cause the China issue has been a matter of almost constant controversy in 
post-Occupation Japanese politics, the attitudes and actions of the main 
Japanese actors can readily be set forth. 

Sino-Japanese relations have been conducted on two distinct levels. On 
the one hand, Japan has followed the hard U.S. line of non-recognition, 
establishing formal diplomatic ties solely with the Nationalist government 
on Taiwan. On the other hand, considerable, although irregular contacts 
have been maintained with the mainland through modest trade and numer- 
ous unofficial missions to China. These missions have been cultural and 
political as well as economic in character. Indeed Japan has had more 
varied and extensive contacts with the Chinese Communists since the mid- 
1950’s than any oth2=r non-Communist nation, despite the absence of official 
ties! The result has been a type of de facto “two Chinas” policy, keeping 
all strata of Japanese society aware of the special importance of the China 
problem. 

Japan has played a passive role in relations with Peking, with the nature 
and extent of contacts between the two countries shaped primarily by fluc- 
tuations in Chinese policy. This policy has passed through four clearly 
distinguishable periods. From 1949 until late 1954, little contact existed 
between the two nations, and verbal hostility was rife. An era of peaceful 
co-existence followed with expanded trade and numerous missions visiting 
the mainland. This second period ended abruptly in April 1958 with a 


l See the chart chrenologically depicting the trade and missions between the two 
countries since 1949 in Takaichi Keinosuke and Tomiyama Eikichi, Ni~Chu mondai 
nyümon (Introduction to the Japan—China Problem), (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1962), 
p. 204. See also Chapters 7-9. 
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return to hostile confrontation and the suspension of economic intercourse. 
This period lasted until the Security Treaty riots forced the rzsignation of 
the Kishi cabinet in mid-1960. Since that time, there has been increasing 
accommodation in all but the political sphere, with a sharp increase in 
trade.* Broad domestic and international considerations urderlie these 
shifts in Chinese policy, but our concern will focus on the specific impact 
of these actions upon Japanese internal politics. 

Peking has systematically sought to influence Japanese domestic politics, 
not only to strengthen the cause of the left wing and undermine the position 
of the United States, but specifically to promote closer ties between the two 
countries. To this end, three tactics in particular have been employed. In 
consonance with the usual distinction made between the “people” and the 
government of a non-Communist country, efforts have been made to foster 
favorable mass support and to use such support as leverage in forcing a 
governmental policy change. This has been implemented primerily through 
strong propaganda support of crucial actions by the Japanes= Left (e.g., 
the Security Treaty riots of 1960), and through direct contact with the 
Socialist and Communist parties and leftist organizations generally com- 
mitted to strengthening ties with socialist countries. Secondly, the Chinese 
have cultivated and aided the large number of private Japanese groups, 
such as the Japan-China Friendship Society and the National Council for 
the Restoration of Relations with Communist China which explicitly pro- 
mote cultural, economic, and political ties with the mainland. Finally, Peking 
has distinguished between Liberal-Democratic governments dy adopting 
more hostile policies toward those totally against any improvement of ties 
and has courted sympathetic conservative politicians and businessmen. It 
is through the last two areas of action that access to the fcreign policy 
formulation process is possible under prevailing conditions. 

Although the creation of a favorable climate of opinion will allow Japan- 
ese decision-makers wider latitude for action, it is not likely that a shift 
in the country’s policy toward China will be induced by a broadly based 
mass movement. For mass opinion to have direct effect on a particular 
decision, it must be clear and intense, which would not seem to be the 
case. If mass opinion is to effect a change in Japan’s China pol cy, it would 
surely have to be conjoined with a broader political challenze from the 
Left to the conservative government itselfi—a challenge whick. would cer- 
tainly involve considerations beyond the single issue of Japan-China rela- 
tions. Indeed, that the Chinese attempt to foster mass suppert primarily 
through the Japanese left-wing parties implicitly acknowledges this fact. 


' 2¥For a comprehensive survey of these relations through 1961, see Ryozo Kurai, 
“Present Status of Japan—Communist China Relations,” Japan Annucl o` International ` 
Affairs, 1961, No. 1, pp. 91-157, and “Kokuritsu kokkai toshokan shimbun kirinuki 
shiry6shitsu” (National Diet Library Newspaper Clipping Section), Nikoz gaiko kankei 
Chugoku (Japan’s Foreign Relations—China), Vols. 1-4 (1949-56, 1957~59, 1959-60, 
1961-present), passèm. 

3 See the article in this issue by Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., “Japan’s Taiwan Tangle.” 
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Consequently, barring an unexpected shift in political power, the effective 
impetus for and impediment to rapprochement with China from within 
Japan will come from the conservative politicians, bureaucrats, and busi- 
nessmen who presently dominate the foreign policy formulation process. 
Ultimate control over Japanese foreign policy rests with the ruling Lib- 
eral-Democratic party. Continuous and overwhelming control of the Diet, 
almost complete lack of communication with the Socialists, and the intro- 
versive pull of a constant factional power struggle integrally involving 
major policy questions, all work to make the foreign policy formulation 
process virtually identical with intraparty decision-making. Furthermore, 
the fragmented structure of the party together with a consensual concep- 
tion of authority makes compromise essential to all decisions and militates 
against strong leadership or rapid policy changes. This pattern of decision- 
making makes internal party considerations a crucial factor in major 
foreign policy issues and accents the passive part played by Japan in 
international politics. Consequently, in analyzing Sino-Japanese relations 
it is essential to examine the opinions of Liberal-Democratic leaders on 
this issue and relate these opinions to the dynamics of conservative politics. 
The group within the Liberal-Democratic party which has consistently 
advocated closer ties with Communist China has been led by Matsumura 
Kenzo, Ishibashi Tanzan, and the late Takasaki Tatsunosuke. Although 
other party members have also actively supported this position,* these men 
have been the main forces behind the few positive gestures by the govern- 
ment to improve relations—by sanctioning private trade pacts and goodwill 
missions to China. All three have visited Peking and have held prominent 
posts in private groups promoting normalization of economic and political 
ties. Thus, their opinions concerning China are significant in two ways: as 
broadly indicative of the nature of favorable conservative attitudes on this 
issue and as an important determinant of the past pattern of Sino-Japanese 
relations. 
_ The belief that there is a special affinity between China and Japan rooted 
in their common cultural, linguistic, and racial backgrounds is accepted 
by virtually all conservatives, but for the pro-Peking faction, this is a 
fundamental article of faith on which their entire approach to the issue 
rests. Normally expressed in sweeping terms, this viewpoint strongly re- 
sembles the concept of the brotherhood and uniqueness of Asians under- 
lying the nationalist movements in China and Japan during the first half 
of the 20th century." A direct connection is likely, since Ishibashi, Takasaki, 
and Matsumura are products of this earlier era (all having been born 
before the Meiji Constitution) and were, in varying degrees, directly in- 
4 This includes Utsunomiya Tokuma, Noda Takeo, and Ikeda Masakatsu. More than 
fifty Liberal~Democratic Diet members had visited Communist China by mid-1962. 
See the article by Akasaka Taro, “Conservatives Overladen with International Lobbies,” 
Japan Times, Oct. 31, 1962. 


5 For example, see the article by Matsumuro Kenzo in the January 1962 issue of Skis 
translated in the Asahi Evening News, Jan. 14, 1963. 
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volved in China. In their eyes, the emergence of Communist Ckina simply 
constitutes the fulfillment of the Chinese nationalist revolution. Accord- 
ingly, the unique national characteristics of China, its Chineseness, is 
viewed as more than sufficient leavening in the Communist loaf and the 
present Sino-Japanese breach an aberration to be restored to “ts natural 
condition as quickly as possible. To them China is China, revolutionary 
Marxism notwithstanding. 

Beyond their ad koc actions for increasing understanding and. encourag- 
ing trade, what broader plans have these men forwarded for normalization? 
Those proposals which have been set forth are vague exercises in specu- 
lation rather than programs for action. Matsumura is mainly concerned 
with fostering Asian peace and solidarity without basically altering the 
structure of the international order. He has proposed no grand scheme and 
his focus is limited to Asia, not the broader international proolems and 
commitments of Japan.’ Ishibashi supports a Locarno-type neutzality alli- 
ance (similar to a plan backed by the Japanese Socialists) caking for a 
peace treaty involving the United States and the Soviet Union as well as 
Japan and China.’ However, to be effected, this would require a cataclysmic 
change in the world political milieu, encompassing issues far beyond that 
of Japan-China relations and only susceptible in the most peripkeral man- 
ner to influence by a change in Japanese policy. Clearly, this proposal is 
more utopian conjecture than a feasible policy alternative. 

Equally quixotic, but more interesting because of its origin, vas Taka- 
saki’s plan for “normalizing” Chinese relations. Much more tian Mat- 
sumura or Ishibashi, he had a realistic appreciation of the short-run 
potential in terms of trade, but politically he was a dreamer. Takasaki, 
recently deceased, rose to prominence as a successful businessmen, subse- 
quently becoming involved in Japan’s ventures in Asia as president of the 
Manchurian Heavy Industry Company during the Second Warld War. 
It was during this latter period that his interest in China blossomed and 
his imagination was fired by the grand designs for the economic develop- 
ment of Manchuria.® These influences are reflected in his approach to 
international politics in the postwar era, which was akin to that of a swash- 
buckling, old zaibatsu entrepreneur. Inspired by the success of the Zuropean 
Coal and Steel Community, he encouraged Japan to take the lead in pro- 
moting Asian solidarity by developing her steel industry jointly with the 

6 Matsumura, of. cit.; also see his “New Stage in Sino-Japanese Relaticns,” Chioé 
koron, Nov. 1962, translated in Summaries of Selected Japanese Magazines, American 
Embassy, Tokyo, Nov. 13, 1962; corroborated in an interview with Matsumote Shunichi, 
Chairman of the Liberal~Democratic Party China Policy Committee, Jan. 20, 1963. 

T Matsumura, “New Stage in Sino-Japanese Relations.” 

8 Ishibashi Tanzan, “My Proposal for a Japan~China—United States-Soviet Union 
Peace Alliance,” Chué koron, May 1962, translated in Summaries of Selectec Japanese 
Magazines, American Embassy, Tokyo, 1962. 

9 The enthusiasm which Takasaki felt toward Manchuria and its economic potential 


is conveyed in his book on his experiences there, Manshu no shtien (The Deata of Man- 
churia), (Tokyo, 1953), especially Chapters 2~5. 
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other major powers of Asia. In 1953, he unsuccessfully promoted an Indo- 
Japanese steel project. Subsequently, hoping to bring about a political 
reconciliation, he repeatedly enunciated a similar proposal for Japan and 
Communist China despite the absence of diplomatic ties.° Takasaki’s 
entree to Peking, friendship with Chou En-lai dating from the Bandung 
Conference, and his visits to China have led to an increase in trade, but 
all plans beyond this limited goal have foundered on the shoals of political 
realities. 

Almost totally divorced from the basic facts of the current international 
scene and nurtured by attitudes from a bygone era, the opinions of the 
men who have provided the main impetus within the conservatives for 
rapprochement could not possibly serve as a foundation for bridging the 
political gap separating the new China from the new Japan. Such views 
are policy-relevant only in fostering a milieu in which modest trade and 
token gestures of friendship are possible—which is in fact the pattern 
relations have taken. 

Leaders of the opposition to Peking within the Liberal-Democrats have 
a strong anti-Communist and pro-American orientation, but at the same 
time acknowledge Japan’s special relation with China due to their Asian 
background and recent historical experience. Yoshida Shigeru, the most 
distinguished and outspoken member of this group, is even more emphatic 
than the pro-Peking Sinophiles in proclaiming “the uniqueness of the Han 
race” and has long held as inevitable a Sino-Soviet split based on national 
(not ideological) differences.‘ Ishii Mitsujiro, while giving strong support 
to the Nationalist government, affirms that Japan bears a special moral 
obligation to the “Chinese people.”?* It is mainly the intensity of their 
commitment to the West, for strategic and economic as much as political 
reasons, which underlies the opposition of these men to the Communists. 
Thus, if Japanese recognition of Peking were to leave Japan-American 
relations unaltered, it seems unlikely that even the most extreme conserva- 
tive critics would remain intransigently opposed to the move. 

Significantly, those Liberal-Democrats who are clearly committed on 
this issue are on the periphery of the party power contest, while the cur- 
rent party leaders, Prime Minister Ikeda and faction leaders Sato Eisaku, 
Kono Ichird, Fujiyama Aiichiré, and Miki Takeo, endorse ambiguous 
positions. The reason lies not with their indifference to or ignorance of the 
China question but in the equivocal policy presently followed by the gov- 
ernment and in the nature of conservative decision-making. 

A change in China policy, an act of enormous importance but highly 
unpredictable results, would inevitably become a focal point in the con- 


10 See Yomiuri Shimbun, Aug. 26, 1952; Asahi Shimbun, July 30, 1953; Japan Times, 
Oct. 12, 1962. 

11 Yoshida Shigeru, Random Thoughts from Oiso (Tokyo, 1963), pp. 6-7, 50; also 
his Sekai to Nihon (The World and Japan), (Toyko, 1963), pp. 139-47. 

12 Interview, May 29, 1962. 
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tinuous factional battle for party control. The vital nature of the issue 
together with the complicated and fluid international considerations in- 
volved, inhibit a Prime Minister from initiating a policy shift and thereby 
risking his entire political future. Similarly, those maneuvering for party 
control, straddle the issue to accommodate any sudden change in the 
situation. As Sato Eisaku, long amcng the most vitriolic opponents of 
Peking, moved to challenge Prime Minister Ikeda for the party presidency 
earlier this year, he conspicuously sought to soften this image through 
a highly publicized visit to the Chinese Communist trade fair in Tokyo."* 
On the other hand, Köno Ichir6, the architect of the Soviet-Japanese peace 
agreement of 1956 and generally favcrable to a more independent foreign 
policy, has been unusually discreet concerning the whole question of China. 
The policy postures of party leaders are not so much middle positions as 
those which allow for pragmatic adjustment both in terms of the vicissi- 
tudes of intraparty as well as international politics, 

Despite this pull toward policy neutralism, conservative leaders do come 
to be broadly identified with particular positions as a result of their past 
actions and statements on foreign affairs. Such classifications can be ac- 
cepted only with qualification, for the records of these men are normally 
highly ambiguous and not indicative cf a fixed policy disposition.14+ Never- 
theless, Peking has been sensitive to these nuances of opinion and has 
adapted her policies accordingly.?° Ishibashi’s brief three-month term as 
Prime Minister in 1956-57 was cordially treated, and, following bitter 
opposition to Kishi Nobusuke’s government, the Ikeda cabinet has once 
again been dealt with more warmly.‘® Certainly factors other than the 
opinions of Japanese prime ministers were central to the Chinese policy 
shifts, but it is also clear that Peking’s assessment of these opinions was a 
consideration, for there were only minor variations in the China policy of 
the three Japanese governments. 

The nature of conservative opinions and the party’s decision-making 
process underscore the improbability of a direct Tokyo-Peking political 
settlement. There is little in the policy dialogue, centering around vague 
discussions of the inevitability of contacts and the need for peace, to spark 
a fresh move to restore relations. Moreover, even when concretely con- 
sidered, the possible short-term advantages from such a move do not offer 


13 Japan Times Weekly, May 16, 1964. 

14-For example, Ono Bamboku opposed normalization of Soviet—Japanese relations as 
a faction leader in the Liberal Party, but after the Liberal-Democratic merger, he became 
a strong supporter of this policy essentially for intraparty considerations. 

15 During an interview in Peking with cons2rvative Dietmen Utsunomiya Tokuma and 
Hasegawa Shun, Chou En-lai explicitly listed the conservative leaders favored by Peking 
and those harboring attitudes of “military imperialism” (Mainichi Shimbun, July 7, 
1961). 

16 See Mainichi Shimbun, Dec. 22, 1956; Asahi Shimbun, Dec. 26, 1956; and Sankei jij, 
Dec. 27, 1956, concerning the Ishibashi government. Concerning the Kishi cabinet, see 
Asahi Shimbun, Aug. 30, 1958. 
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strong incentive for action. Japan’s potential gains—relaxation of tensions 
in East Asia, a more “independent” international role, and increased trade 
—are at least balanced by the risks of disrupting the special economic and 
military relations with the United States and the present policies which 
have brought it growing international prestige. The diffuse pattern of con- 
servative decision-making, which has begot a kind of foreign policy 
immobilisme, will further inhibit any bold switch in China policy. In this 
process, built around conciliation and compromise, the leadership required 
for a decision which would reverse the direction of Japanese international 
relations in a single stroke is not likely to emerge. It is not surprising that 
the Japanese have refused to follow the lead of De Gaulle in recognizing 
Peking and continue to oppose seating the Communists in the United 
Nations. 

Just as it is probable that Japan will avoid a frontal political decision 
on the China question, there is mounting evidence that contacts will in- 
crease and broaden. An “unofficial” Chinese trade liaison office with five 
permanent members has been set up in Tokyo; an exchange of permanent 
newspaper reporters has been effected; and negotiations (at the instigation 
of Peking) are under way concerning direct airline connections between 
the countries. Most importantly, there has been a sharp increase in trade. 
Thus, at a time when the government has been moving to strengthen offi- 
cial ties with Taiwan, de facto relations with Communist China have 
rapidly developed. How the future direction of Sino-Japanese relations can 
be basically shaped by such “informal” contacts is illustrated by the im- 
pact of trade on Japan’s China policy. 

Official Japanese policy toward Communist China has been based on the 
separation of political and economic affairs, a distinction made meaningful 
in terms of Japan’s desire to trade without granting diplomatic recognition. 
The Chinese have made it clear both in words and action that this distinc- 
tion will be accepted at their convenience," but four private trading agree- 
ments have been signed under this arrangement. Until recently, the result- 
ing intercourse was irregular and modest, but Japan has been a major 
beneficiary of the drastic redirection of Chinese trade following the split 
with the Soviet Union. Under the Liao-Takasaki Agreement of 1962, Sino- 
Japanese trade has rapidly expanded and will reach an estimated 250 
million dollars this year. However, even this figure is less than five per cent 
of Japan’s total international transactions,® and it is not likely that the 
level of this trade will grow sufficiently to give Peking the necessary lever- 
age to exact political concessions. Nevertheless, proliferation of economic 
ties between the two countries will generate greater pressure within Japan 
for still greater intercourse. Most affected by this development are the 


17 In April 1958, just two months after signing a new trade pact, Peking broke off all 
commerce with Japan on a political pretext (i.e., insult to their flag)—-demonstrating 
that economics and politics will indeed be treated as one should they so desire. 

18 Japan Times Weekly, Aug. 1, 1964. 
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Japanese businessmen, the group having the closest financial and personal 
ties with the Liberal-Democrats and the greatest potential for access to 
the foreign policy formulation process. The recent sale of a vinylon plant 
to Peking on a deferred payments basis had the strong support not only 
of the industry involved but the business community in general and sug- 
gests the kind of policy influence possible. Even more significant, this trans- 
action indicates the close interconnection between economic and political 
ties, for the extension of the credit required government approval and had 
international political repercussions. At the very least, regularized economic 
intercourse will add another dimension to relations between the two coun- 
tries by encouraging Japanese business elements to support improvement 
in ties with the Chinese. 

Japan’s policy toward China is schizophrenic. In formal diplomatic deal- 
ings, the commitments to the United States and the Chinese Nationalists 
are dutifully followed, but at the same time, informal connections with the 
Communist Chinese are assiduously cultivated. Furthermore, Japan has 
shown little capacity to control this situation. The nature of her foreign 
policy-making process and the pragmatic attitudes of the conservative 
leaders have contributed to her passive role in world politics as well as in _ 
relations with Peking. Lacking the ability to resolve the dual policies 
toward China, the nature of her relations will continue to be determined 
basically by. the shifting tides of international politics in Asia. In particular, 
the growing contacts with the mainland caused by the Chinese policy shift, 
in turn induced by the Sino-Soviet split, may ultimately bring about a kind 
of de facto normalization. It is probable in such an eventuality that Japan’s 
policy-makers will acquiesce. 





DONALD C. HELLMANN is an Instructor in Political Science at Swarthmore College. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS IN GOA 


- RAM JOSHI 





Few election results in India have caused a greater sensation 
than the results of the elections held in the Union Territory of Goa, Daman 
and Diu in December 1963. In the first democratic elections ever held in 
the former Portuguese possessions, the Congress Party, which claimed to 
be the principal architect of liberation, was completely routed, securing 
only one seat in the 30-member legislative assembly, and that too from 
Daman rather than Goa proper. In Diu an independent candidate supported 
by the Praja Socialist Party was successful, while the 28 seats in Goa were 
shared by the Mzharashtrawadi Gomantak and the United Goans parties. 
The former, which wants immediate merger of Goa with the adjoining 
State of Maharashtra on the basis of linguistic affinity and which had a 
working alliance with the Praja Socialist Party, secured 16 seats; the 
United Goans Party, a Union of four Roman Catholic parties, which advo- 
cates statehood for Goa within the Indian Union, captured the remaining 
twelve. Both the seats allotted to the Territory in the Union Parliament 
were annexed by the pro-merger Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party. 

These results were wholly unexpected. The Congress leaders, who had 
been confident of securing a majority and of forming the first elected gov- 
ernment of the Territory, were rudely shaken. Barely twenty-four hours 
prior to the poll, K. K. Shah, then General Secretary of the Congress, 
claimed that his party would carry 18 seats while the remaining 12 would 
be equally shared by the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak and the United 
Goans parties.1 But even the victors must have been surprised at their 
success because the leaders of both opposition parties had, in their last 
minute assessments, conceded a majority to the Congress. 

The voters obviously had other ideas, however, and in exercising their 
franchise had helped set up the first non-Congress government in an Indian 
state since Kerala returned the Communists to power in 1957. It has also 
made obsolete the view that favored postponement of the decision on the 
future political set-up of the Territory ‘until the economy of the region 
had stabilized and until changes consequent upon merger with India were 
facilitated.’ By lending urgency to the merger vs. statehood issue on which 
emotions have run high in Goa, the elections have crystallized the opposi- 
tion between the two principal components of Goan society—the Hindus 
and the Christians. More than a half-year later, the controversy is still 
raging flercely. 

The elections in Goa, Daman and Diu were held under the provisions of 
the Government of the Union Territories Act, 1963, which envisaged a 


1 The Indian Express (Bombay), Dec. 9, 1963. 
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two-tiered pattern—village panchayats and urban municipalities at the 
local level, and a legislative assembly at the territorial level. Elections were 
also held at the same time for the two seats allotted to the Territory in 
the Indian Parliament. 

Twenty-eight of the 30-member legislative assembly are from Goa, which 
has a population slightly under six hundred thousand. Daman and Diu, 
with populations of approximately 23,000 and 16,000 respectively, were 
each assigned one seat. The’ number of registered voters for the elections 
was 350,039, of which a little over one-half were women. 
_ The first step towards giving the Territory a democratic form of govern- 

ment was the nomination by the President of India of two well-known 
Goans, a Hindu and a Christian, to the House of the People in August 
1962. The next step was election of village panchayats and town munici- 
palities in October 1962, in which over 50% of the electorate exercised its 
franchise. With the successful completion of these preliminaries, in which 
the Goans demonstrated a sense of maturity and political responsibility, 
steps were taken to organize electiors to the Territory’s first legislative 
assembly. - 

With the publication of the election timetable by the Election Commis- 
sion, the pace of political activity in the area suddenly quickened. The 
Congress was first in the field. Although the Congress Committee for the 
Territory had only been formed after liberation, it was the only well- 
organized political group in the Territory. Its organizational link with the 
ruling party greatly enhanced its prestige. Leadership was in the hands of 
men who had suffered a great deal at the hands of the Portuguese for their 
participation in the liberation struggle. The Congress also had within its 
fold the militant revolutionaries who had organized underground guerrilla 
activity against the Portuguese. Although exact membership figures were 
never forthcoming, it soon became apparent that the Party had a following 
in every one of the 11 cancelhos or administrative districts in which the 
Territory is divided. The landlords, the owners of iron and manganese ore 
mines, the proprietors of big department stores and other wealthy sections 
of the community also supported the Congress and donated large sums of 
money to its election campaign. 

The Maharashtrawadi Gomantak, the United Goans and the Frente 
Popular, the other three parties in the field, were in comparison with the 
Congress novices in politics. Indeed, many of the leaders of the Maharash- 
trawadi Gomantak Party had been members of the Goa Congress till they 
broke away from it when the Congress refused to commit itself to the im- 
mediate merger of Gea with Maharashtra. If the Congress had accepted 
their demand and if it had given liberal representation to non-Brahmans 
among the candidates set up, the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party would 
probably never have been founded. 

The formation of a vocal pro-merger group had its reaction in the forma- 
tion of the United Goans, a party equally vociferous in its advocacy of a 
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‘separate state of Goa’ as a constituent unit of the Indian Union. The pro- 
merger group drew most of its support from the Hindus; the latter, from 


Roman Catholics. Each had a small number of members from the other ` 


community in its ranks, however. 

The Frente Popular was organized by Communists and leaders of Com- 
munist labor unions in Goa. The Communists have only recently under- 
taken labor union activity in Goa, and have so far concentrated on organ- 
izing dock labor at the port of Marmagoa. The elections seemed to offer an 
opportunity to further expand their activity and influence. Because of the 
large Roman Catholic minority in Goa, however, they decided to camou- 
flage their political identity under the more innocuous Frente Popular label. 

Nine candidates contested for the two parliamentary seats and 150 for 
the 30 assembly seats. The party affiliations of the candidates were: 


Party Parliament Assembly 
Congr2ss 2 30 
Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 2 27 
United Goans 2 24 
Frente Popular mete 8 
Independents 3 61 


The only real issue in the contest was the future political set-up of the 
Territory—merger with Maharashtra or a separate state. It stirred up the 
deepest emotions in the community, with the Hindus and the Christians 
ranged against each other on this question. The Congress did its utmost to 
play down the importance of this issue, but there is no doubt that it was 
the only one which exercised the minds of the electorate and on which 
everyone felt campelled to take a definite stand. All else was secondary. 
Party manifestces dealing with other problems were totally ignored not 
only by the voters, but also by the party candidates, 

Why did the question of merger rouse such passions, and how did it suc- 
ceed in making deep fissures in Goan society? For answers to these ques- 
tions, one must turn to the sociology of Goan politics. 

Goan society has always had a split personality. The Hindus, who con- 
stitute 61.2%, and the Christians, 36.4%, of the total population have 
during the last four centuries lived disparate cultural and social lives. The 
Hindus have always felt that their Christian Portuguese rulers were alien 
and that historically, culturally, and traditionally they belonged to India. 
The linguistic affmity with Maharashtra and the social and family relations 
with the people in that State also helped to keep alive this sense of being 
Indian. But the situation was quite different for the Goan Christians. Re- 
ligion, of course, was principally responsible for this, but there were other 
reasons as well. A number of leading Catholic families, for instance, had 
adopted the language, customs and the social norms of the Portuguese 
rulers and had lost, in course of time, the consciousness of being Indian; 
they gradually drifted away from the political and cultural mainstream of 
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the adjoining sub-continent. The Church helped to accelerate the pace of 
this process of alienation, and there are still some Christians in Goa whe 
find it difficult to reconcile themselves to the merger of the Territory with 
India in 1961. It would not be wrong to say that by and large the Christian | 
community of Goa reacted negatively to the Indian military action. Some 
were openly hostile; many others had reservations; only a few welcomed 
that event.” 

The social structure of the Christian community in Goa is hierarchical, 
and along essentially Hindu lines, as the Hindu converts carried their caste 
differences into Christianity. These distinctions of caste and the nature and 
degree of social intercourse among them have remained rigid over the cen- 
turies. There are Brahman and non-Brahman groups within the Christian 
community with rigid taboos regarding marriage and other forms of social 
intercourse. The more educated, prosperous and politically ambitious Chris- 
tians come primarily from the Brahman-Christian families which, though 
few in number, have retained great respect and prestige with the rest of 
the community. Its members are well entrenched in the fields of education, 
commerce, industry and administration, and this unassailable position in 
society is further buttressed by their close association with the Church. 

This Christian elite has succeeded in convincing the majority of illiterate, 
Konkani-speaking Christian peasants that their culture is distinct from 
that of the Hindus, and that in order to preserve this. distinctiveness it is 
necessary to keep Goa a separate political entity. The extent of this feeling 
among Christians can be gauged by the fact that they voted almost en 
masse for the United Goans Party which championed the cause of ‘Goa for 
Goans’ in the election. l 

Hindus, likewise, are divided into Brahmans and non-Brahmans—the 
latter divided into several castes and sub-castes such as the Marathas, 
Gavadas, and Bhandaris. The Marathas, the dominant caste in Maharash- 
tra, are the most numerous Hindu community in Goa, and are also a pro- 
gressive community. Many of its members have earned reputations both in 
and outside of Goa in the fields of education, mining, industry and fine arts. 
A feeling of antipathy towards the Brahmans is a rallying point for all 
other castes. Indeed, this feeling is much stronger in Goa than in the ad- 
joining state of Maharashtra. There seem to be two reasons for this. First 
while the Brahmans in Goa have a leading interest in agricultural estates 
and in mining, trade and industry, Brahmans in Maharashtra are prin- 
cipally a service class and do not enjoy a commanding position in the 
economy of that state. Secondly, Brahmans in Maharashtra have not been 
contenders for political power since 1920 when the leadership passed out 
of their hands with the death of Tilak, the great Brahman nationalist leader 
of Maharashtra. In Goa Brahmans took a leading part in the anti-Portu-. 
guese freedom struggle and now entertain ambitions of heading the gov- 


2 A leader of the United Goans Party, when interviewed by this writer, repeatedly 
described the military action of the Indian Government as a conquest. 
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ernment of that territory. Many of them are protagonists either of a sepa- 
rate state for Goa or of retaining the present status of Goa as a Union 
Territory indefinitely, presumably because they fear they would lose their 
leading positions in trade and industry as well as their political leadership 
in the event of Goa becoming a part of Maharashtra. 

Perhaps the local Congress leadership also had similar considerations in 
mind in selecting candidates and allocating constituencies. In the process, 
considerable controversy was aroused, and several non-Brahman Congress- 
men resigned from the Party. The selection of candidates by the Congress 
was open to two objections. First, in some cases the criteria laid down by 
the Congress Gereral Secretary as the basis for selection was flagrantly 
violated. On October 25, 1963, the General Secretary had declared that in 
selecting the candidates the Party would take into account (1) the part 
played by the candidate in the freedom struggle, (2) his personal, includ- 
ing educational, qualifications, and (3) his will and capacity to serve the 
people.? Nevertheless, a few persons whose pro-Portuguese views were 
widely known and who had collaborated with the previous administration 
were given tickets, presumably because of their monetary donations to the 
Party. This enraged the rank and file, and adversely affected the reputation 
of the Party. Furzhermore, the selection offended the non-Brahman major- 
ity of Hindus by denying them fair representation. Of the 18 Hindu candi- 
dates set up by the Congress, only six belonged to the non-Brahman castes 
which account for nearly 90% of the Hindu community. 

But what caused the biggest uproar and led to an open revolt by some 
Party officials and even a few Party candidates was the manner in which 
constituencies were allotted. This brought into the open the dissensions be- 
tween the pro-mezger and the pro-status quo factions inside the Goan Con- 
gress Party. The latter faction had the backing of the All-India Congress 
Committee; the other was supported by the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress 
Committee. This divergence between the A.I.C.C. and the M.P.C.C. was 
one of the crucia. factors in the campaign and was largely responsible for 
the disastrous defeat of the Party in the election. 

Of the 28 candidates set up by the Congress in Goa proper, not more 
than ten favored immediate merger of the territory with Maharashtra. The 
remaining were either in favor of a separate state of Goa or of a permanent 
Union administration. All three groups had, however, accepted the official 
position of the Farty as expressed in the election manifesto which read: 


The question of integration of Goa into the adjoining territory has been 
raised. The Government of India have made it clear that the future of 
Goa and whether it should merge into the adjoining territory of Ma- 
harashtra will be ultimately decided according to the wishes of the 
people of Goa. For the present this question does not arise as we have 
to stabilize and strengthen the economy and facilitate the changes that 
are taking plaze because of the integration of Goa in the Indian Union. 


3 Times of India, Dct. 26, 1963. 
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The pro-merger group in the Congress were incensed at the allocation 
of what it considered to be unsafe constituencies to its candidates, They 
accused the Pradesh Congress President and the General Secretary of the 
All-India Congress Committee of deliberately assigning pro-merger candi- 
dates to constituencies which they had little chance of winning. They also 
charged them with violation of principles agreed upon earlier for the selec- 
tion of candidates and the assignment of constituencies. Eighteen prominent 
Congressmen, including the Vice-President and General Secretary of the 
Pradesh Committee and five candidates, resigned from the Party in pro- 
test and announced their decision to join the pro-merger Maharashtrawadi 
Gomantak Party. This open revolt greatly undermined the prestige of the 
Congress, which was only -partially restored when some of the rebels re- 
joined the Party when constituencies were re-allotted to accommodate the 
rebel candidates. Although this struggle within the Party lasted less than 
three days, it helped wreck the electoral fortunes of the Party. 

In the campaign itself, the Congress maintained an ambivalent position, 
asserting that merger was not an issue in the election at all. But as the 
other two parties were contesting the election on that issue and popular 
emotions were aroused on that question, the Congress could not ignore it 
entirely. Nevertheless, Congress speakers attempted to avoid giving an 
unequivocal answer. Some wanted Hindu-Christian amity to be restored 
before the people were called upon to express their views on the merger 
question; others said that the large-scale financial assistance which was 
being received from the Central Government could not be expected to con- 
tinue after Goa ceased to be a separate political entity. Only Y. B. Chavan, 
the Defence Minister in the Government of India and an ex-Chief Minister 
of Maharashtra, took a forthright stand and categorically assured the 
people that he favored merger with Maharashtra, but that he wanted the 
merger to take place with the good will and cooperation of the Christian 
community. He said that if Congress was returned to power, the merger 
with Maharashtra would be effected sooner than otherwise. He was given 
a tumultuous reception wherever he went and the vocal pro-merger crowds 
which thronged to hear him raised deafening shouts of ‘We want immedi- 
ate merger with Maharashtra.’ He managed to placate the pro-merger senti- 
ment to some extent, but not entirely. Indeed, his speeches may have had 
the opposite effect by convincing Hindu opinion that the Maharashtrawadi 
Gomantak Party was the only effective instrument through which the 
necessary political pressure could be applied upon the Government of India. 
On the other hand, his speeches caused considerable apprehension among 
some Christian voters who had previously been uncommitted, and who now 
reacted strongly by aligning themselves with the United Goans Party. 
Chavan’s public statements thus had the unfortunate if inadvertent effect 
of deepening the communal cleavage, and also undermined the Congress 
Party’s election strategy which had been aimed at winning the votes of 


both communities by maintaining an ambivalent position on the merger 
* 
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question. Moreover, Lal Bahadur Shastri (Prime Minister of India since 
Nehru’s death in May 1964), who was present at almost all the meetings 
addressed by Chavan, and K. K. Shah, General Secretary of the Congress, 
appeared to disagree with the tenor of Chavan’s speeches* which must have 
further confused the electorate about the Party’s position on the merger 
issue. 

The Congress campaign was inaugurated by Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
was later carried on by scores of leaders who visited Goa and addressed 
several public meetings. No other party could compete with the Congress 
in enlisting the services of so many notable public figures. Almost every 
Congress leader of national stature, with the exception of Nehru, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and V. K. Krishna Menon, visited Goa and addressed public 
meetings. But if the Congress intended to impress the voters by presenting 
a galaxy of speakers, it was sadly disillusioned. None of the leaders, except 
Chavan, had any popular appeal as could be seen from the incredibly poor 
attendances at many of their public meetings. Several of them, unfamiliar 
with local conditions and problems, made statements better left unsaid. In 
general, thus, the Congress campaign seriously misfired. 

The campaign of the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak was more spontaneous 
and locally organized than centrally planned and directed. The Party had 
difficulty in finding suitable candidates. While the alliance with the Praja 
Socialist Party mitigated that difficulty to a certain extent, their final list 
was anything but impressive. A few candidates were Congress rebels and 
the rest were political unknowns. The Party’s biggest source of strength 
was the support among the voters for merger with Maharashtra, which was 
so strong and massive that groups of people in every locality and village 
spontaneously organized the campaign on behalf of the Party’s candidate. 
The campaign conducted by the Party was generally revivalist in character, 
appealing to voters in the name of Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha 
empire in the 17th century, whose pictures were printed on posters, banners 
and all other election literature brought out by the Party. 

But the best planned campaign was that of the United Goans Party. 
Religion was their rallying plank. They selected ‘hand’ as their election 
symbol which they publicly described as the hand of St. Francis Xavier, 
and exhorted the Christian voters to vote for the United Goans Party in 
the name of the holy Saint. The whole organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church was drawn into the campaign which centered round two slogans 
‘Religion is in danger’ and ‘Goa’s culture is distinct; so leave Goa to the 
Goans.’ The election rallies of this party were the largest held. Speeches 
invariably dealt with the Government of India’s action in Goa which was 


+ 


4 The Indian Express reported on December 7, 1963 that the seniormost Congress 
leaders who were then in Goa felt that Chavan’s speeches ‘had strengthened the pro- 
merger Goans. According to another news report (Times of India, Dec. 7, 1963), the 
Congressmen who favored a separate state for Goa were disillusioned by Chavan’s 
speech. 
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described as no better than a conquest, and the subsequent regime as one 
of ‘terror,’ ‘regimentation’ and the systematic liquidation of the ‘cultural 
distinctiveness’ of Goa. 

The voters of Goa behaved admirably during the campaign. In spite of 
the strong appeals to the emotions on the merger question, there was no 
breach of public peace anywhere, which was a tribute to the political 
maturity of the Goans who were having their first experience with demo- 
cratic elections. Voting too was peaceful and orderly. Unprecedented scenes 
of enthusiasm were witnessed as the parties mustered their full strength 
at the polls. Long before 8 a.m. (the time fixed for the start of voting), 
long, disciplined queues had been formed. At several places the number of 
women voters was larger than that of men. Polling averaged 70-80% in 
Goa while in Daman all but 17 of the 13,082 eligible voters in the con- 
stituency cast their votes. 

The results surprised all the contesting parties. The pro-merger Ma- 
harashtrawadi Gomantak Party captured 16 seats and the separatist United 
Goans, the remaining 12 in Goa proper. The Daman and Diu seats were 
won by a Congressman and an independent. 

As analysis of the results will show, the cleavage between the two prin- 
cipal communities in Goa was crystallized as their representatives were 
elected in nearly the same proportion as their percentage in the population. 
The party position, together with the votes polled by each in Goa proper, 
was as follows: 


Pariy Votes polled % of Votes cast Seats won % of seats 
Congress 43,068 16.44 Nil ee 
M.G. 109,115 41.64 16 57.14 
U.G. 74,931 28.59 12 42.86 
Independents 34,908 13.33 Nil PeR 


That the question of merger was the only significant issue in dispute is 
evident from the fact that the Congress appeal to the voters to defer the 
decision on the issue was soundly rejected. Not only did the Party lose all 
28 seats in Goa, but 17 of its candidates forfeited their deposits. The divi- 
sion between pro-merger and anti-merger sentiment had so hardened by 
the time of the election that it left no room for a party which refused to 
commit itself. Thus, the Congress was pushed to the third or lower position 
in 20 of the 27 constituencies which had multi-cornered contests. 

It is equally obvious that the successes achieved by the other two parties 
was due to the communal-based support they received. Fifteen of the 16 
successful candidates of the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party were 
Hindus and only one a Christian. Similarly, of the 12 winning candidates 
of the United Goans Party, 11 were Christians and only one a Hindu. The 
communal nature of voting is further evident from the fact that out of the 
12 Christians who were elected from Goa proper only three were elected 
from Hindu-majority constituencies, and of the 16 successful Hindu candi- 
dates only two were returned from Christian-majority electoral constitu- 
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encies. The following tables bring out the communal character of parties 
and also of voting in Goa proper very prominently. 


Party Candidates set up Candidates successful 
Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 27 (25 H + 2 C)* 16 (15 H + 1C) 
United Goans 24 (17 C + 7 H) 12 (11 C + 1 H) 
Congress 28 (10 C + 18 H) Nil 


* H = Hindu; C = Christian. 


HINDU MAJORITY CONSTITUENCIES—17 


Party. Contested Votes polled % of Votes cast Seats won 
M.G. 17 84,975 57.74 15 
U.G. 13 24,408 16.59 2 
Congress 17 21,626 14.70 Nil 


Electorate 199,394: Votes cast 147,146: % of Poll 76.08. 


CHRISTIAN MAJORITY CONSTITUENCIES—11 


Party Contested Votes polled % of Votes cast Seats won 
M.G. 10 24,140 24.15 1 
U.G. 11 50,553 -50.57 10 
Congress 11 12,834 12.84 Nil 


Electorate 134,677: Votes cast 99,964: % of Poll 74.22. 


A further analysis of the communal pattern of voting brings out some 
interesting tendencies. Of the three Christians who were elected from 
Hindu-majority areas, one was returned on the pro-merger ticket of the 
Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party. The other two, however, were elected 
from the urban centers of Panjim and Marmagoa. One of the significant 
features of the Goa elections was the difference in the dispositions of the 
urban and rural Hindu voters. Support for merger with Maharashtra was 
more evident among the rural voters, while the urban Hindu elite, perhaps 
more ambitious politically, was more inclined to vote for a party which 
stood for separate statehood. Many of them supported the United Goans 
which explains the success of Dr. Jack Sequeira, the leader of the United 
Goans Party, in Panjim where there were only 2,839 Christian voters as 
against 5,130 Hindu voters. 

Thus, the old picture of communal division, which had originally com- 
pelled the Government of India to establish Goa as a Union territory, 
emerged as the most significant aspect of the election. Whether the exist- 
ence of this division, reinforced by the election results, will prolong the 
status quo or will hasten the process of change, only the future can tell. 
It is unfortunate that those responsible for making this decision obtained 
no clear guidance or enlightenment from the Goan electorate. 





RAM JOSHI is Principal of the South Indian Educational Society College, Bombay. 


MASS EDUCATION IN THE CHINESE COMMUNES 


GEORGE P. JAN 


The “Great Leap Forward” movement in Communist China, 
which began in early 1958, culminated in the establishment of the com- 
mune system in August of the same year. This movement called for rapid 
expansion in all fields including agriculture, industry, education and cul- 
ture. The ambition of the Chinese Communist leaders to build a modern 
industrialized China in a short period of time compelled them to search 
for new ways to solve the problems of capital, labor and technology. In 
the absence of substantial assistance from abroad, the Chinese had to rely 
primarily on their own efforts for national development. The communes 
represented a method which it was hoped would abet this development. 

The main purpose in introducing the commune, a multi-functional or- 
ganization, was to create a system that could better mobilize the labor 
force for production and that could better control consumption. In addi- 
tion, the Chinese Communists believed that the commune system could 
effectively force the peasants to practice collective living, and thus they 
considered the commune to be the best institution through which China 
could be transformed from socialism into communism. 

To solve the problem of capital shortage, the Communists sought to 
substitute human labor for capital investment. They hoped to mobilize 
large numbers of workers by the introduction of public dining halls, 
nurseries, kindergartens, homes for the aged and other collective organiza- 
tions. The proposed mechanization of agriculture required the use of 
modern technology and machinery. This necessitated the expansion of 
educational facilities in the countryside to train more qualified technicians 
and administrators. 

In 1960, Lu Ting-yi, Director of the Propaganda Department of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China (CPC), stated that 
China would need 1,840,000 agricultural machine operators and 440,000 
“technical farming cadres” to complete the mechanization and moderni- 
zation of agriculture.. Prior to the establishment of the commune system, 
educational facilities at all levels in Communist China were inadequate 
for the training of the large number of personnel needed for the rapid ex- 
pansion of commune enterprises. For example, in 1957—58, an official 
source reported that enrollment in the six-year elementary schools was 
only about 64,000,000, total enrollment in the six-year secondary schools 
was only about 7,000,000, mostly of junior middle school level (i.e., sev- 
enth through ninth grade), and about 441,000 students were enrolled on 


1 Robert D. Barendsen, Half-Work Half-Study Schools in Communist China (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1964), p. 4. 
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a full-time basis in institutions of higher learning.” Although the projected 
mechanization of agriculture in the communes was on a limited scale, the 
need for more technically trained agricultural workers was urgent. 

The shortage of qualified administrative personnel in the communes was 
also a factor seriously affecting the efficiency of commune administration. 
For example, because of the lack of qualified bookkeepers, many communes 
apparently did not even know their own financial condition. It was reported 
that in one production brigade (a subdivision of the commune), in Kwang- 
tung Province, seventeen of the nineteen production teams (subdivisions 
of the brigade) were unable to keep their books and therefore could not 
even submit financial statements to the commune. All the accountants in 
this brigade, except for three persons who had the equivalent of a sixth- 
grade education, had only two to three years of schooling and had not 
even the most basic knowledge of bookkeeping.’ There was even a shortage 
of competent file clerks in the communes.* In a planned and directed econ- 
omy such as that of Communist China, this situation could only lead to 
administrative chaos and economic disaster. 

In addition to economic reasons, another factor motivated the expansion 
of commune educational facilities. Many of the radical measures, such as 
the public dining halls and nurseries, were in conflict with age-old Chinese 
traditions. Thus, in order to indoctrinate the peasants in favor of the com- 
mune system, or at least to neutralize anti-commune sentiment, the Com- 
munists had to step up a political propaganda campaign and operate on 
the assumption that a literate population would facilitate the process of 
political indoctrination. For these and other reasons, the Communist regime 
decided to carry out a vigorous drive for mass education in the communes. 

Basic Policies of Mass Education: The expansion of schools in the com- 
munes could not be achieved until the problems of additional capital in- 
vestment in school facilities and the training of more teachers had first 
been solved. The central government of Communist China was in no posi- 
tion to subsidize the expansion of commune schools, Nor were there enough 
teachers. Furthermore, the Communists did not want educational activities 
to affect adversely production in the communes. To solve this dilemma, 
the Chinese Communist regime adopted two major policies concerning com- 
mune mass education. First, communes were forced to expand their schools 
without a substantial outlay on the part of the central government. Second, 
“spare-time” schools and “half-work and half-study” schools were estab- 
lished, designed to train large numbers of adults as well as young people 
without seriously affecting commune production. It was hoped that these 
schools would eventually achieve financial self-sufficiency and thus the in- 
come of the communes would not be seriously affected. 


2 State Statistics Bureau, Ten Great Years, Statistics of the Economic and Cultural 
Achievements of the People’s Republic of China (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1960), p. 192. 

3 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), June 21, 1962. 

4 Ibid., Nov. 27, 1963. 
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As is well known, education in Communist China is not aimed primarily 
at developing the individual, but at serving the interest of the state. The 
basic educational policy in Communist China, as proclaimed jointly by the 
CPC and the State Council on September 19, 1958 was to serve proletarian 
politics and to combine education with productive, labor. In order to carry 
out this policy, education was put under the control of the Party,® and was 
tailored completely to the political and technological objectives of the state. 
The first aim was to instill the official ideology in the people who would 
then support the regime. The second objective was to teach the people those 
skills that would help increase production. Thus commune education was 
geared to the twin concepts of “red”? and “expert,” with primary reliance 
upon combined work-study techniques.® 

Another special feature of mass education in Communist China was the 
emphasis placed on the “all-round development” (tuo mien shou) of the 
students. This meant that the students should be able to acquire a broad 
enough training and become sufficiently versatile to be capable of “going 
over in sequence from one branch of production to another, depending upon 
the requirements of society or their own inclination.” Presumably, in 
adopting this policy, the regime wanted to be in a position to carry out 
readjustments in the production forces when necessary without causing a 
social upheaval. 

Peking’s mass education program, to be sure, began long before the 
establishment of the communes. In 1956 the State Council’s Committee on 
the Elimination of Uliteracy set out to eliminate 95% of the illiteracy 
among workers in factories, mines and enterprises within three to five 
years, and to eliminate most of the illiteracy among rural and urban inhabi- 
tants in five to seven years.® The mass education movement, however, was 
greatly intensified after the establishment of the communes in 1958. The 
new goal was to provide a junior middle school education to all young 
people by 1967, and to make higher education available to all by 1972. 

Educational Organization in the Communes: Commune administration 
was organized on three levels. The commune was divided into production 
brigades which were in turn subdivided into production teams. In general, 
the educational organizations in the commune paralleled the administrative 
levels. In each commune, there was a department of culture and education, 
under which there were two systems of schools. The first system consisted 
of the regular schools for school-age children, mostly elementary schools. 
All school-age children were required to go to school although for various 


5 Ibid., Sept. 20, 1958. . 

6 Lu Ting-yi, Education Must Be Combined With Productive Labor (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1958), pp. 1—4. ° 

T Ibid., p. 14. 

8 Leo A. Orleans, Professional Manpower and Education in Communist China 
(Washington: National Science Foundation, 1960), p. 50. Also see Chinese Home Service 
(News Agency), Mar. 9, 1957. 

8 Barendsen, op. cit., p. 1. 
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reasons some of them did not do so. In addition, many communes estab- 
lished agricultural middle schools to train young people on a half-work 
and half-study basis. For example, an official source reported in February 
1960 that there were over 20,000 agricultural middle schools in Communist 
China with a total enrollment of 2,190,000 students.?° On the average, each 
commune had one agricultural middle school. The second system consisted 
of schools for adult education. At the beginning of the commune movement, 
these schools were generally called “red and expert universities” or “agri- 
cultural universiti2s.” 

In general, each commune established a “red and expert” university, 
with the Party secretary of the commune as its president. This ensured 
Party control over mass education. Graduates of the “red and expert” 
universities and the agricultural middle schools were expected to serve as 
leaders in the production brigades and production teams. The brigades and 
teams also established agricultural universities to train the peasants. 

In addition to schools, the Communists utilized other media, such as 
newspapers, radio broadcasting, operas, dramas and motion pictures in 
carrying out their mass education plans. Newspapers designed especially 
for peasant-readers were published.“ It was reported that in 1956 there 
were 1,049 county newspapers,?* each of which had a reported circulation 
of several hundred copies.1* In the communes, the Communists used the 
ta tzu pao or “tig character paper” very extensively for education and 
propaganda. These papers were “published” by writing large Chinese char- 
acters with brust and ink on an oversized sheet of paper which was then 
posted on a wall or bulletin board for the people to read. It contained news 
items, propaganda slogans and even “poems” written by the peasants and 
workers, Recently “blackboard bulletins” were widely used in the com- 
munes for educative and propaganda purposes. For example, it was re- 
ported that in 1964 there were over 3,800 blackboard bulletins in Jui 
County of Shansi Province.#4 

The radio is enother effective medium for indoctrinating the illiterate 
people in the communes. It was reported that in 1960 Communist China’s 
radio broadcasting network penetrated to all parts of Communist China. 
The Central People’s Broadcasting Station in Peking functioned as the 
spokesman of the CPC, and there were about one hundred local broad- 
casting stations in provincial capitals and major cities relaying portions of 
the Peking broadcasts in addition to their own programs. The rural areas 
of Communist China had their own wide-spread radio rediffusion networks. 


10 Jen-min Jih-pao, Feb. 2, 1960. 

11 Tao Chu, “Run the ‘Rural Edition’ of Provincial Papers Well,” Nan Fang Jik Pao 
(Nan Fang Daily), Canton, quoted by Survey of the China Mainland Press (SCMP), 
No. 2942 (Hong Kong: American Consulate General, 1963), pp. 4-5. 

12 Kao Hsi, “On the Freedom of the Press,” SCMP, No. 1607 (Sept. 11, 1957), p.27. 

13 Franklin W. Houn, To Change a Nation; Propaganda and Indoctrination in Com- 
munist China (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), p. 123. 

14 Jen-min Jih-pao, Mar. 9, 1964. 
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In the communes, there were receiving stations equipped with speakers 
where collective radio listening was encouraged.*5 

According to a Chinese Communist source, in Shantung Province alone 
there were some 1,150,000 loudspeaker outlets in 1963. These were in- 
stalled in peasants’ homes and in the offices of the communes. In Chunan 
County of Shantung Province, it was reported that between 1958 and 1963, 
more than 20,000 speakers had been placed in peasant homes.*® By the 
middle of 1959, 30% of the communes in Communist China had been 
equipped with wired broadcasting systems.1* 

The scripts of traditional Chinese operas, which are very popular among 
the masses, were revised to propagate Communism. Many new plays were 
written and new motion pictures were produced to exalt the new social order. 
In general, the peasants in rural communes were less exposed to propaganda 
by motion pictures than by operas and dramas because the former were 
not often available to them. 

Faculty, Students and Curriculum of the Commune Schools: The quality 
of the teachers in the commune schools determines to a great extent the 
success or failure of the mass education movement in the communes. A 
close examination of the background of the teachers in the so-called “uni- 
versities” and the agricultural schools in the communes reveals that these 
teachers were mostly Party secretaries, production officers, model workers, 
old peasants with practical farming experience and people with better 
educational backgrounds than. the illiterate peasants.1® The guiding prin- 
ciple of mass education in the commumes was that “every knowledgeable 
person can teach,”!® with the result that the teachers in the commune 
universities and lower-level schools were mostly of poor quality. In 1956, 
according to reports, 39% of the elementary school teachers in Communist 
China had an educational background lower than that of a junior high 
school graduate. About 90,000 high school teachers held no college degree.?° 
The training of commune teachers after 1958 was not too much better. 
For example, only slightly over half of the teachers in Szechwan Province 
in 1960 had a senior middle school level education. Only 87% of the 
teachers in Liaoning Province had a senior middle school or better level 
of education.*! Even if these official claims are accepted at face value, the 
quality of the teachers is still very poor by Western standards. Most 


15 Hugh Howse, “The Use of Radio in China,” The China Quarterly (London), No. 2 
(April-June 1960), p. 60. 

16 Yu Yu-hsiu, “Radio in the Villages,” China Reconstructs (Peking), XII:4 (April 
1963), p. 11. 

17 Howse, op. cit., p. 62. 

18 Lun Jen Min Kung Shé (Comment on the People’s Commune), (Peking: Chung 
Quo Ch’ing Nien Ch’u Pan Shé, 1958), p. 68. 

19 Lu Ting-yi, op. cit., p.25. 

20 Houn, op. cit, p. 73. 

21 Hung Cki (Red Flag), No. 10 (1960), cited by Selections from China Mainland 
Magazines, No. 215 (Hong Kong, American Consulate General, June 27, 1960), p. 15. 
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teachers taught an a part-time basis since they had to participate in pro- 
duction in additicn to teaching. 

The quality o? the students in the commune universities was aliy 
poor. The requirements for admission to the “red and expert” universities, 
for instance, was that the candidate have a positive attitude, a sixth-grade 
education, be between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, and be a 
member of the CPC or the Communist Youth League (CYL).?? Here one 
can see the correlation between membership in the CPC and social mobil- 
ity. In the universities established by the production brigades, the require- 
ments for admission were similar to those of the “red and expert” univer- 
sities except that the requirement was a fourth-grade education or the 
ability to read and write.” Undoubtedly there were great variations in 
admission requirements. Universities established by production teams re- 
quired all adult members to attend, providing a system of compulsory 
adult education. 

Most, if not al, of the students in the commune universities were adults. 
Classes were held after working hours in the evening. Classrooms were 
primitive and classes were held outdoors when weather permitted.** Some 
of the universities allowed their students to study on a half-day basis. The 
class schedule was controlled by the university president, who also controlled 
the production schedule so as to avoid conflicts between education and 
production. 

In some communes, there were special elementary and secondary schools 
for adults. The residence requirement for graduation from these special 
schools was one year for elementary school, two years for junior high 
school, two years for senior high school and three years for college.” Thus 
a person, by studying only on a part-time basis, could finish his entire 
education through the “college” level in eight years. 

The curriculum of the commune universities was designed to give the 
students intensive political indoctrination and some technical training. It 
was a combination of politics, technology and culture, and included such 
subjects as current events, government policies, a basic knowledge of 
Communism ard of the Communist Party, farming, carpentry, steel pro- 
duction, Chinese, arithmetic, history, geography, physics and chemistry.?° 
Politics, Chinese and farming were required courses for all students. In 
addition, each student was required to take a number of courses in his 
field of specialization, such as steel production or carpentry.?7 The teach- 
ing materials included books, field training, materials compiled by the 
teachers and interviews with experienced peasants and workers.?8 Students 


22 Lun Jen Min Kung Shé, p. 68. 
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were required “to know everything of something and something of every- 
thing.”?° An understanding of class struggle was particularly emphasized.®° 
The curriculum of the agricultural middle schools was basically similar to 
that of the commune universities,*+ 

One unusual aspect of the mass education system in the Chinese com- 
munes was the use of the title “university” for the commune adult educa- 
tion schools. Judging from the reports of official Communist sources, these 
so-called universities were no more than schools or training centers of ele- 
mentary school standard, or at the most, high school standard. The reason 
for the use of the title “university” for these common schools, according to 
the Communists, was to destroy the attitude of awe which the peasants 
held toward higher education.5* By calling the commune schools universi- 
ties, the Communists wanted to achieve two objectives: One was to induce 
the people in the communes to attend these schools so that they could con- 
ceive of themselves as “college students.” The other was to degrade the 
prestige of the old-fashioned colleges and universities and popularize 
education. 

Accomplishments and Failures: According to Ma Hsii-lun, former Min- 
ister of Education of Communist China, in 1949, the year the Chinese 
Communists came to power, there were 191 institutions of higher learning 
in China with a total enrollment of 130,000 students; 5,000 secondary 
schools with a total enrollment of 1,270,000 students; and 346,000 elemen- 
tary schools with a total enrollment of 24,200,000 students.®3 As of Septem- 
ber 20, 1958, a Chinese Communist source reported that there were more 
than 1,000 institutions of higher education in Communist China, not in- 
cluding the “red and expert” universities and agricultural universities in 
the communes, three times the number in 1957. The enrollment of colleges 
and universities in 1958 had reached more than 700,000 or 66% more than 
in 1957. There were 150,000 secondary schools in 1958, 11 times more than 
1957. Total enrollment in these secondary schools in 1958 was 14,000,000, 
nearly double the 1957 figure. There were 936,000 elementary schools with 
a total enrollment of 92,610,000 in 1958, an increase of 44% over 1957.54 

It was reported in 1958 that there were 774 counties and municipalities 
which had institutions of “higher learning”; 1,546 counties and munici- 
palities which had a high school in each Asiang or township; and 1,936 
counties and municipalities which had universal elementary school educa- 
tion. It was estimated that in 1958, 93% of the children of school age were 
attending schools in Honan Province.*® In 1960 Yang Hsiu-feng, Minister 
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of Education of Communist China, reported to the National People’s 
Congress that in 1959, the number of full-time students enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher education had reached 810,000. To this figure should be 
added 300,000 part-time students attending institutions of higher education. 
In the same year, there were 12,900,000 full-time secondary school students 
and 90,000,000 elementary school students representing approximately 
87% of the school-age children in Communist China. This percentage 
was smaller than the 1958 figure and presumably was less exaggerated. 

The campaign to wipe out illiteracy among the adult population seems 
to have had some success. As of September 1958, 94,000,000 adults were 
reported to have been graduated from the “illiteracy-elimination schools” 
and were supposed to have become “literate.”3T Officially, the test for liter- 
acy in Communist China was the ability to recognize 1,500 characters,** 
a difficult goal because of the non-phonetic system of writing Chinese, but 
there is no evidence that the regime actually used this standard in estimat- 
ing the literacy rate. Some advantage wes gained in 1958 when the National 
People’s Congress passed a resolution authorizing the use of the Roman 
alphabet for writing Chinese for certain purposes. 

From 1956 to 1959, the State Council published four lists of officially 
approved simplified Chinese ideographs totaling 517 characters and 54 
radicals to facilitate the learning process. While the simplification of certain 
traditional Chinese characters solved some of the learning problems, it 
created new ones. In the Chinese Communist publications, such as news- 
papers and magazines, the traditional form and the simplified form of the 
same character were often used side by side. This confused the readers who 
knew only one form of the character. Another problem was that many 
people, and even official publications, simplified characters as they saw fit. 
This resulted in the appearance of many unofficial new characters which 
were strange to most of the readers. Another problem was the extreme 
simplification of some characters, causing similarity with other characters 
and making it difficult to grasp meanings in certain cases. 

Perhaps the most serious problem, however, was the use of the tradi- 
tional form and the simplified form of the same character concurrently in 
the textbooks for school children, which increased the burden of learning 
the Chinese language. Another situation which created difficulty for the 
teachers was that textbooks used the simplified forms, but dictionaries 
continued to use the traditional forms of many characters. All these prob- 
lems were reported in 1964 by the Jex-min Jih-pao (The People’s Daily), 
the official organ of the CPC.39 


36 Hu Chang-tu (ed.), Chinese Education Under Communism (New York: Bureau 
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Despite the many difficulties, it was reported in May 1958 that 1,483 
counties and municipalities had carried out illiteracy-elimination campaigns 
and had succeeded in eliminating illiteracy among the adults. In the prov- 
inces of Chilin, Heilungchiang, Chekiang, Honan, Fukien and Kueichow 
illiteracy was declared “basically” eliminated.*° By the end of 1958 there 
were reportedly more than 30,000 “red and expert” universities with a total 
enrollment of more than 7,000,000 workers and peasants.* 

By 1961 it was reported that 25,000,000 of the 40,000,000 union workers 
(60%), were receiving some kind of education in trade union schools. 
Illiteracy among organized urban workers was reduced from 85 to 15% 
by 1961.4% There were 30,000 union libraries with 84,000,000 books.*% 
According to Tsui Chung-yiian, Vice Minister of Education of Communist 
China, illiteracy was estimated at 66% for rural areas and 24% for 
cities in 1960. Tsui reported that 70,000,000 people had been exposed 
to spare-time education between 1949 and 1959, although not all of them 
could retain the characters that they had learned.** This figure is less 
than the figure given by another Communist source cited earlier which 
reported that'94,000,000 adults had been graduated from the “‘illiteracy- 
elimination schools” by 1958. Presumably the figure given by the Vice 
Minister of Education is more official if mot necessarily more reliable. In 
1960 the State Council set up a Spare-Time Education Committee charged 
with mass education and in that year 130,000,000 peasants were reportedly 
enrolled in literacy and spare-time schools. This was made possible in large 
part by newly opened commune mass education facilities.*® 

The above figures, all from official Communist sources, present a con- 
flicting and often confusing picture of mass education in Communist China. 
The discrepancies shown in these figures prove the unreliability of statistics 
published by Communist China. However, quality considerations aside, 
there is no doubt that the Communist regime had achieved some quantita- 
tive progress in its mass education movement in the communes. 

But the Chinese Communists have also claimed qualitative achievements 
in their mass education movement. It was reported that by September 1959 
in the Wei Hsing People’s Commune, a widely publicized commune in 
Honan Province, large numbers of peasants had learned how to manufac- 
ture chemical fertilizer, how to produce steel, how to operate a gas engine 
and. how to grow cotton. Thousands of farming tools were repaired or im- 
proved by the peasants themselves.*® 

Another Communist report claimed that of the 37,000 graduates from 
the agricultural middle schools in Hopei Province in 1960, 8,000 had 
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learned to drive tractors and 12,000 had learned to operate machines used 
in irrigation and drainage work. Agricultural middle school graduates in 
Shensi Province kad learned to cultivate various crops, control plant dis- 
eases and insect pests, operate agricultural machines, do farm accounting 
and make fertilizers and insecticides. All graduates from agricultural middle 
schools in Kiangsu Province had learned to cultivate major crops and raise 
animals, About one-third had learned to make native chemical fertilizer 
and insecticides and repair tools. Anoth2r one-third had learned weaving, 
sugar-making and wine-brewing, and some had learned how to operate 
motor-driven machinery.** Undoubtedly, these were the more successful 
cases, but the accuracy of even these official figures is open to question. 

Problems and Prospects: One of the serious problems of mass education 
in the communes has been the lack of qualified teachers, which was due 
not only to the limited number of college and secondary school graduates 
in Communist China, but also to the reluctance of young intellectuals to 
work in the communes. In spite of the official claim that thousands of young 
students “voluntarily” went to the communes from cities to help the peas- 
ants, the reality was that few educated young people wanted to work in 
the rural communes unless they were forced to do so. Even the high school 
teachers in the cities thought that it was foolish for a talented high school 
graduate to chocse to work in the rural communes instead of going to 
college.4® Jen-min Jih-pao, on the other hand, praised a high school gradu- 
ate who chose to work in the commune, even though he was qualified to 
go to college. It urged educators and students not to place special emphasis 
on the importance of college education, and criticized the young people 
who wanted to go to college and to cities rather than staying in the country- 
side.*? The Communist regime even forbade the graduates of agricultural 
middle schools to continue their schooling in colleges.©° It was reported that 
in early 1964, the regime wanted the “vast majority” of high school gradu- 
ates to undertake physical labor in the countryside and that only “a few” 
would be admitted to colleges.®4 Clearly most of the educated young people 
did not want to work in the communes, making it more difficult to find 
qualified teachers for the commune schools. 

Recent reports from Communist China reveal that the Communists are 
trying to overcome the problem of teacher shortage by training large num- 
bers of teachers for the commune schools. One source reported in March 
1964 that more than ten provinces had established special teacher-training 
programs to prepare teachers for the spare-time schools. Special efforts 
were made to mobilize young intellectuals to help young adults from poor 
farming families.5? 
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Another serious problem of mass education in the communes was the 
failure of the commune schools to achieve financial self-sufficiency as origi- 
nally projected. It was difficult, if not impossible, for some communes to 
expand their schools without substantial financial assistance from the cen- 
tral and provincial governments, and after 1960 the policy of financial 
self-sufficiency of the agricultural middle schools was virtually abandoned. 
The financial problems in expanding education were also revealed in 1962 
when the Jen-min Jih-pao stated that the government could not afford to 
spend more money to expand the educational network for children.5* In 
1964, Peking admitted that a great number of children in Communist 
China were receiving no formal education,” 

Furthermore, educational activities in the communes apparently have 
affected production. Compulsory evening classes after a long day’s hard 
work exhausted the peasants and thus affected their morale and energy. 
Partly for this reason, the commune schools after 1961 were operated on 
a full-day basis in the slack season and were closed down during the busy 
season.” The decrease in mass education activities in 1961 and 1962 þe- 
cause of the failure of agricultural production was also an indication that 
the commune schools did affect the labor force and output. Thus the 
original Communist goals of mass education without affecting production 
in communes and without increasing state expenditure were never realized. 

Another serious deficiency in mass education in the communes was the 
tendency for peasants to lapse back into illiteracy because of their failure 
to practice their newly-acquired reading skill. According to the statistics 
of Wanjung County, of the 34,000 people who had received instruction in 
reading by October 1958, one-third had again become illiterate, and the 
other two-thirds were unable even to read newspapers.*" If this was generally 
true, the qualitative significance of the illiteracy-elimination program in 
the communes must be questioned. 

Technical training for adults in the commune schools, a mixture of 
modern and native methods, was referred to as the policy of “walking on 
two legs.” This type of technical training, while extremely primitive by 
Western standards, was the only practical form of education, because of 
the lack of qualified personnel and equipment. It was probably more useful 
than the establishment of a limited number of modern schools to teach the 
students certain advanced skills for which there was no demand in the 
villages. 

The drive for mass education in the communes was unprecedented in 
Chinese history in its thoroughness and extensiveness. It involved almost 


53 Barendsen, op. cit, p. 32. 

54 Ibid., p. 37. 

55 New York Times, June 28, 1964. 

56 Barendsen, op. cit, p. 30. 

57 Munemitsu Ake, “Spare-time Education in Communist China,” The China Quar- 
terly, No. 8 (Oct.-Dec. 1961), p. 158. 
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every individual in the communes and the entire rural population of China. 
Indeed, few mass education movements in the world have been comparable 
to that of Communist China in terms of rapidity, decisiveness, vigor and 
the large number of people involved. 

Like most of the programs in the communes, however, the mass education 
efforts underwent a series of changes. The early vigorous mass education 
campaign abated substantially after the reorganization of the communes 
in 1959 and 1960, primarily because the peasants lacked “spare-time” 
to attend the spare-time schools. The serious decline in agricultural produc- 
tion in 1960 also forced the Communist regime to reduce its demands for 
mass education. Most of the commune universities were discontinued, 
though a modest program of mass education remained. After 1960 the most 
important task of the peasants was to increase agricultural production. 

Recent reports indicate that Communist China has renewed its campaign 
of mass education in the communes, probably a reflection of the limited 
economic recovery in Communist China. Spare-time adult education for 
the peasants has been revitalized.®® Now the Communists are carrying out 
their mass education program in the communes through “people’s schools”; 
the designation “university” is no longer used in most communes. Jen-min 
Jih-pao reported in January 1964 that there were 1,439 “people’s schools” 
in Fukien Province with a total enrollment of more than 300,000 students. 
In Shansi Provinca there were more than 13,800 “people’s schools” in 1963 
with a total enrollment of about 1,200,000 students. The number of spare- 
time students in Shantung Province reached 1,500,000 in 1963.5 

At the same time, the drive to wipe out illiteracy has now gathered new 
strength. Recently Kirin Province set out to achieve literacy for all adults 
below the age of thirty. Intellectuals, after completing their studies in the 
cities, are sent to assist in the literacy drive now being waged in the rural 
communes.® In its mass education campaign, the Communist regime would 
seem to have had more success among the workers than among the peasants, 
and more success with the young than with the older generation, as might 
have been expected. In reality, the majority of the peasants in the com- 
munes are still illiterate, and a great number of school-age children have 
received no formal education. 

The basic flaw of the mass education experiment in the communes was 
_ that it was founded on erroneous conceptions. The attempt to expand 
schools without substantial expenditures by the state and to expand adult 
education without affecting labor production simply did not work. The 
failure of these basic policies on which the whole mass education program 
rested, plus the shortage of teachers, and the unreasonably fast pace of the 
movement causei serious setbacks in this ambitious experiment. The 


58 New York Times, Mar. 1, 1964. 
59 Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 6, 1964. 
60 New York Times, Mar. 1, 1964. 
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Chinese Communist leaders were over-optimistic, over-confident and too 
inexperienced in carrying out mass education in the communes. 

However, it would be wrong to conclude that the mass education move- 
ment in the communes was a total failure. Despite the many defects, this 
movement yielded some positive results. For instance, there can be no doubt 
that today there are more people who know how to read and write, more 
people who know some native or modern technology, more young people 
and children going to some kind of school than in the pre-commune days. 
The recent rectification of the mass education system represented a more 
practical approach to this problem. If the Communist regime continues its 
mass education with the present vigor and determination, it might be able 
to wipe out illiteracy and train large numbers of technical personnel in the 
communes in the not distant future. 





GEORGE P. JAN is Associate Professor of Government at the University of South 
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COMMUNAL VIOLENCE IN SINGAPORE 


MICHAEL LE FER 





The violent eruption of communal strife between Malays and 
Chinese in Singapore in July and Septemter of this year resulted in thirty- 
three deaths and some six hundred injuries. Nor was the damage confined 
to these victims. All Malaysians were potentially affected by the reactiva- 
tion of a factor in Singapore politics waich had long been regarded as 
latent. 

Murderous clashes between Malays and Chinese were sparked off in the 
course of a procession to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of the 
prophet Mohammed. Religious celebratioms are notorious in plural societies 
as occasions of low boiling point. The heightened fervor of such times can 
easily induce attitudes of religious chauvinism towards non-believers. Other 
causal factors, however, appear to have been involved in the Singapore 
disturbances. 

It was reported that on the eve of the riots, leaflets urging Malays to kill 
Chinese were distributed in the city.t These leaflets were said to have borne 
the label ‘Singapore Malay National Action Committee.’ This body, set up 
earlier in July, was sponsored by members of the United Malays National 
Organization (UMNO), the dominant party in the multi-racial coalition 
which controls the Federal Government oi Malaysia. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that prominent figures in UMNO, including its secretary-general, 
have been actively engaged in a campaizn of agitation among Malays in 
Singapore with the ostensible object of securing special benefits for their 
co-religionists. It would probably be nearer the truth to say that these 
activities were part of a deliberate design to embarrass, if not to remove, 
the Chinese-dominated People’s Action Farty (PAP) government in Singa- 
pore which is regarded by many in UMNO as a threat to continued Malay 
pre-eminence in Malaysia’s political life. The dangerous consequences of 
playing communal politics are evidenced by Singapore’s bloody days in 
July and September. An even greater danger is that, at a time when the 
new Federation is facing the external menace of Indonesian ‘confrontation,’ 
any exploitation of communal feeling, which could well spread, can only 
benefit Malaysia’s enemies. 

Up to the time of the incorporation of Singapore into the Federation of 
Malaysia in September 1963, political lie was overshadowed by a struggle 
for power within the majority Chinese community.” Malay representation 
was secured through the Singapore branch of UMNO and, to an extent, 


1 Dennis Bloodworth in The Observer (London), July 26, 1964. 
2See Michael Leifer “Politics in Singapore,” Journal of Commonwealth Political 
Studies (May 1964). 
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through the governing PAP. Malay involvement in politics, however, was 
essentially limited in a state dominated by Chinese in all spheres, not 
merely in economic activity as in mainland Malaya. Indeed, the Malaysia 
scheme was conceived as an attempt to contain subversive forces within 
the Singapore Chinese community. With the formation of the new Federa- 
tion, the Central Government in Kuala Lumpur, composed in the main oi 
Malays, made clear its determination to take advantage of its constitu- 
tional right and to intervene in Singapore should there arise, in its opinion, 
any threat to national security. This it did in October 1963, when parlia- 
mentary members of the Singapore opposition Barisan Sosialis Party were 
detained, and also in June 1964, when arrests were made at Nanyang, the 
Chinese university in Singapore. Although these actions were represented 
as anti-Communist, they could not but appear to the minority Malay com- 
munity in Singapore as also anti-Chinese. Probably, they also tended to 
confirm feelings that, in Malaysia, with a Malay-dominated central govern- 
ment, the Malays of Singapore could expect to improve their general posi- 
tion relative to the other two principal racial groups on the island. 

Before Malaysia came into existence, Singapore, like Malaya, presented 
a communal aspect. Within Singapore, however, the racial balance was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Chinese—a migrant community attracted 
initially by prospects of trade and the liberal and secure conditions estab- 
lished for its practice. A 1961 population estimate showed that Chinese 
made up 75.2%, Malays 14% and Indians and Pakistanis 8.3% of Singa- 
pore’s 1.7 million inhabitants.’ It is quite possible that this Chinese domi- 
nance, which went beyond numbers, may have had a beneficial influence 
on communal relations, at least to the extent of keeping racial and re- 
ligious antipathy at a muted simmer rather than at the boiling point. Since 
the end of the Japanese occupation, when certain old scores from the war 
were settled between Chinese and Malays, a surface harmony between 
the races has been maintained in Singapore. Only on one occasion was 
there an episode which paralleled, to some extent, the recent outbreak of 
communal violence—the Maria Hertogh riots of December 1950. 

Maria Hertogh was a Dutch girl, aged 13 in 1950, who had been given 
over to a Malay foster mother just prior to the Japanese occupation of 
the Netherlands East Indies. After the war, the girl’s parents located her 
in Malaya where she was living as a Muslim and speaking only Malay. 
They commenced legal proceedings in the Singapore High Court to regain 
custody of their daughter but, in the meantime, she was married to a 
Malay. The subsequent decision of the Court in repudiating the marriage, 
the removal of the girl to a Roman Catholic convent and from there to 


3In Malaya, the corresponding figures were: Chinese 36.9%, Malays 50.1% and 
Indians and Pakistanis 11.2%. These figures are to be found in Report on the Economic 
Aspects of Malaysia by a Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development under the Chairmanship of Jacques Rueff. Misc. 3 of 1963, oe 
Appendix Table III (Singapore: Government Printing Office). 
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Holland, sparked off violent demonstrations by Malays in Singapore who 
felt that a public insult had been levelled against their faith. In this event, 
violence was directed against Europeans and Eurasians as well as Chinese 
and sixteen people were killed in the rioting. Although the 1964 riots were 
fomented from a religious base as in the Maria Hertogh disturbances, the 
parallel ends there. The episode of December 1950 did not have the wider 
political and communal ramifications of the more recent events. 

The student riots which took place in Singapore during the mid-1950’s 
also do not fit the exact pattern of the 1964 disturbances. These were the 
product of frustrated national feelings on the part of Chinese-educated 
youth in Singapore, encouraged by Communist cadres amongst them. 
Apart from Chinese student confrontation with Malay police, these events 
have only a limited communal significance. They were not directed against 
Malays as such, but against a system which made Chinese-educated young 
men, misfits in the English-speaking world of government service and 
commerce. 

A further incident also worthy of mention, although of lesser moment, 
was the discovery in January 1961 of the existence in Singapore of an 
extremist organization known as the Soldiers of the Muslim Revolution, 
which was allegedly plotting to bring about clashes between Chinese and 
Malays. In the main, however, Singapore has not been notable as an island 
of extreme and violent racialism, despite its turbulent political history. 

In the course 0: its successful efforts to effect a reunion of Malaya with 
Singapore, the PAP government which assumed office in June 1959, made 
concessionary gestures to the Malay ruling group in Kuala Lumpur. At 
the time, Singapcre enjoyed self-governing status but not yet full inde- 
pendence. The FAP leadership believed that independence outside of 
union with Malaya would be an economic disaster for an over-populated 
island twenty-six by fourteen miles which lived mainly off its entrepôt 
trade. “To achieve freedom it is no longer just a simple question of fighting 
the British. We must also resolve the two fears which make the Malay 
majority in the Federation not want the Chinese majority in Singapore.” 4 
To counteract fears that the Chinese in Singapore represented a political 
as well as an economic threat, an attempt was made to give Singapore a 
veneer of Malay identity. Malay was adopted as Singapore’s national lan- 
guage, Malay cultural pursuits were actively encouraged while a sympathetic 
Malay was installed as Yang di-Pertuan Negara (Head of State). In terms 
of real impact in both Kuala Lumpur and Singapore, these measures were 
of little significance. Malaysia was launched by Prime Minister Tunku 
Abdul Rahman not in response to cultural overtures but because it was 
seen as the best way to contain Communist subversion across the causeway 
which linked Singapore to Malaya. 


4Central Executive Committee statement in People’s Action Party, Sixth Anniversary 
Celebration Souvenir 1960, p. 3. 
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Malaysia brought no special advantages for the Malays of Singapore. 
The Malaysia Agreement signed in July 1963 specifically stipulated thet 
special privileges enjoyed by Malays in the Federation of Malaya should 
not extend to Singapore when the new Federation came into being.” Fer 
example, there was to be no reservation of positions in the public service 
for Malays, nor were they to enjoy any preference in the granting of per- 
mits or licenses for the operation of any trade or business in Singapore.® 

During the final stages of negotiations to settle the terms on which Singa- 
pore would enter Malaysia, acrimonious exchanges took place between 
Singapore’s Prime Minister, Lee Kuan-Yew, and the Malayan Minister of 
Finance, Tan Siew-Sin, who was also chairman of the Malayan Chinese 
Association. Even sharper differences between the government in Singapore 
and that in Kuala Lumpur were revealed following the Malayan govern- 
ment’s decision to postpone the date for the establishment of Malaysia 
from August 31 to September 16, 1963. This delay was to enable a United 
Nations Mission to make a determination of opinion in Sarawak and North 
Borneo in an effort to satisfy Indonesian and Philippine objections to 
Malaysia. On August 31, the Singapore government proclaimed a de facto 
independence and announced that it would hold the Federal powers in trust 
for the Central Government until the eventual establishment of Malaysia. 
This action was related to the domestic situation in Singapore and alsa 
to some unfinished bargaining over Singapore’s terms of entry into Ma- 
laysia. In Kuala Lumpur, the proclamation was regarded as an imperti- 
nent abrogation of authority, if only on a temporary basis, and provoked 
strong feelings on the part of Malay members of the cabinet and also 
within UMNO. 

With the establishment of Malaysia, it was evident that Singapore’s 
Prime Minister was regarded with bitterness, not only by his natural 
opponents in the Malayan Chinese Association, but also by members of 
the senior coalition party. These feelings were aggravated by the results 
of elections in Singapore which were held five days after Malaysia came 
into being. In these elections the PAP government defeated its extremist 
opponents in the Barisan Sosialis which was sponsored largely by Chinese- 
educated elements. More surprising was the complete elimination of 
UMNO members (who stood as candidates for a new electoral combination, 


5 It should be noted, however, that Article 89, Section II of the Singapore Constitution 
states, “The government shall exercise its functions in such manner as to recognize the 
special position of the Malays, who are the indigenous people of the State, and accord- 
ingly it shall be the responsibility of the government to protect, safeguard, support, 
foster and promote their political, educational, religious, economic, social and cultural 
interests and the Malay language.” Before Malaysia, this Article was in the preamble 
to the Singapore Constitution. 

6 Malaysia—Agreement concluded between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Singapore, 
Cmd. 22 of 1963 (Singapore: Government Printing Office), p. 46. 
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the Singapore Alliance) from the Singapore Legislative Assembly and a 
shift of Malay votes to the governing party. This change in allegiance 
probably took place because Malays in Singapore felt that to support the 
Singapore Alliance would split the pro-Malaysia vote and let in an anti- 
Malaysia party. The only Malay representation was now within the PAP, 
an unpleasant state of affairs for UMNO leaders in Kuala Lumpur who 
regarded the governing party in Singapore as a vehicle for Lee Kuan-Yew’s 
ambition to become the first Chinese Prime Minister of Malaysia. 

UMNO fears were further aroused by the PAP’s decision to enter nine 
candidates in the mainland Malayan elections which were held in April 
1964. The small PAP entry was seen as an attempt to test the ground be- 
fore making a more substantial bid for power in the future. In any event, 
PAP candidates fared very badly, gaining only one seat, while the govern- 
ing Alliance won a sweeping victory.” However, for the UMNO, at least, 
Lee Kuan-Yew’s future intentions had been made crystal clear. After the 
elections, moreover, the PAP continued to build up its branch organization 
on the mainland. 

Subsequently, tke UMNO in both Malaya and Singapore concentrated 
verbal attacks on Lee Kuan-Yew and his government, making a great play 
on the allegedly disadvantageous position of the Malay minority in Singa- 
pore. Certainly, there was a genuine sense of grievance. Singapore, with an 
existing unemployment problem, had suffered from the Indonesian decision 
in September 1963 to sever all trade and economic ties with Malaysia. It 
has been estimated that in 1961, goods to the value of over M$700 million 
came to Singapore from Indonesia for processing and re-export.5 With a 
lowering of the level of economic activity in Singapore and in the more 
competitive climate, Malays found themselves at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for jobs against the more dynamic Chinese. 

By July of this year, the Singapore government had begun to take cogni- 
zance of Malay demands for special attention to their needs. The Prime 
Minister invited a large number of Malay organizations to meet with him 
to discuss their problems. This move produced an immediate reaction 
among certain UMNO leaders who accused Lee of trying to divide the 
Malays. It has bezn suggested that Lee Kuan-Yew’s invitation to Malay 
organizations was part of an attempt to demonstrate that he had interracial 
support for his federal ambitions.? Whatever his motives (and they were 
probably mixed), UMNO sought to forestall Lee by calling a Malay con- 
vention on July 12 to press for special rights. It was at this meeting that 
the Singapore Malay National Action Committee was formed. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the development took place while Prime Min- 
ister Tunku Abdul Rahman—an enlightened moderate on racial matters— 


TSee T. E. Smith, “Malaysia After the Election,” The World Today (August 1964). 
8 Report on the Economic Aspects of Malaysia, Statistical Appendix Table IX. 
9 The Times (London), July 25, 1964. 
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was in London attending the Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 

On July 19, Singapore’s Prime Minister held his intended meeting with 
representatives of Malay organizations at which he sought to deal with 
their grievances, including the most recent charge that Malays were being 
unfairly evicted from their dwellings in the course of a government re- 
development program. Lee Kuan-Yew promised that every effort would be 
made by his government to train and equip Malays to compete with non- 
Malays in finding jobs. He made it clear, however, that there could be no 
quota system in job allocation, the issue of licenses, or the reservation of 
land for Malays.?° To have agreed to such a request would have presented 
the Chinese opponents of the Singapore Prime Minister with an opportunity 
to exploit the communal issue for their own ends. The meeting did nothing 
to pacify members of UMNO. Indeed, the leader of the Action Committee, 
Senator Ahmad Haji Taff, claimed that it was an insult to the Malays. 

July 21 was the anniversary of the prophet’s birth. In Singapore, it was 
expected that more than twenty-five thousand would attend a rally on the 
green outside the City Hall after which the crowd would march in pro- 
cession to the premises of the All-Malaya Muslim Missionary Society in 
the suburb of Geylang. It was noticed that among the crowd at the rally, 
about thirty men were dressed entirely in black and were wearing Malay 
warrior hats. It appears that when the procession reached Geylang, some 
of its members provoked incidents with Chinese and, as these increased in 
number, the Chinese retaliated. In spite of immediate police action and the 
swift imposition of a curfew, together with close cooperation between the 
Singapore and the Federal governments, the clashes continued sporadically 
for several days before order was restored. One aggravating factor was the 
active intervention of Chinese secret society gangsters. 

Clearly, the explanation for these disorders does not lie solely in the 
religious celebration which provided the occasion for their occurrence. The 
activities of UMNO extremists did nothing to ameliorate racial tension 
already aggravated by Singapore’s economic problems. Probably these 
elements were unable to conceive of any other weapon against the ambi- 
tions of Singapore’s Prime Minister than the communal one. Meanwhile, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman has claimed that the Indonesians were behind the 
riots. Evidence on this score is by no means conclusive. However, one mem- 
ber of the Malay Action Committee has been described in a Federal Gov- 
ernment publication as a “close Indonesian agent,”™ and it is also known 
that representatives were drawn from the racialist Pan Malayan Islamic 
Party which has advocated union with Indonesia. 

What has happened in Singapore cannot be treated in isolation from the 
rest of Malaysia where the same confrontation of races is paralleled, if not 


10 The Straits Times, July 21, 1964. 
11 See Indonesian Intentions Towards Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur), April 23, 1964. 
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in the same proportions. A dangerous issue can be expected to arise from 
the determination to force the use of Malay as the official language in 
mainland Malaysia by 1967. And one recent episode, which may have been 
more than just a straw in the wind, was a disturbance on July 12 in Cen- 
tral Province Wellesley in Malaya in which two people died. At a time 
when the Federal Government has produced evidence that active Indo- 
nesian confrontation has been extended from North Borneo to Singapore 
and Malaya,!? Malaysia can ill afford further outbreaks of communal vio- 
lence. Any repetition of what happened in Singapore, particularly on the 
mainland, would raise the gravest threat to the future viability of the new 
Federation. - 


12 See Indonesian Aggression Against Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur), July 4, 1964. 
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subtitle, Tke Problem of Monarchical Decay, poses in institutional terms 
the same basic question raised in Volume I, namely, the relationship 
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teenth Century Chinese Regionalism. (Seattle: University of Washington 
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A scholarly study of one of the most significant figures in modern Chinese 
history, with an introductory essay on Chinese regionalism by Professor 
Franz Michael. This work, very well documented, provides great assistance 
in understanding one of the fundamental weaknesses of late 19th Century 
China. 


Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow (eds). Political Modernization 
in Japan and Turkey. (Princeton University Press, 1964. 502 pp.) 


An attempt to study systematically the modernization of two countries 
with certain similarities and many differences. The authors, specialists on 
their respective society, team up in parties of two to explore selected aspects 
of the problem, with an analytical introduction and conclusion being pro- 
vided by the editors. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA’S LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


JOSEPH J. LEE* 





The main goal of Communist China in Latin America is to 
establish ideological leadership over the revolutionary movements in that 
area. To do this it is necessary first, to identify the revolutionary struggles 
of the Latin American people with Chinese revolutionary tradition and, 
second, to convince the Latin Americans that Chinese revolutionary experi- 
ence and strategy is applicable to their situation. As the Chinese lack nor- 
mal diplomatic channels and have limited economic resources, they have 
chosen to use an ideological approach—penetration via cultural contact and 
exchange. 

In the development of these cultural ties, Communist China has faced 
two major handicaps. The first, which accounts for her rather sporadic 
activities prior to 1956, was her involvement in the Korean War and sub- 
sequently, her preoccupation with domestic political consolidation and 
economic reconstruction. The second is the nonavailability of normal diplo- 
matic channels, limiting the number of cultural delegations Peking can 
send to Latin America and the number of countries they can visit. To 
remedy this situation, Chinese leaders have employed the obvious expedient 
of having Latin Americans visit China instead. Between January 1959 and 
December 1960, for instance, China sent only twenty-four delegations to 
fifteen Latin American countries, but received well over two hundred dele- 
gations from twenty-one Latin American countries. Since the emergence 
of Castro’s Cuba, the cultural exchange program has become even more 
active. In 1961-62, China sent fifty major delegations to eighteen countries 
and received more than ninety. The number of countries with which China 
has made such contact has grown from about five in 1956 to over fifteen 
in 1962. At one time or another, Peking had some kind of exchange with 
practically every Latin American nation with her main efforts concentrated 
on nine countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

One can observe two stages of Chinese ideological penetration in Latin 
America. The first, extending from 1949 to 1959, was exploratory and 
placed emphasis on familiarizing the Latin American people with China, 
establishing contacts with individuals, and creating a nuclei of pro-Chinese 
organizations such as cultural institutes and friendship associations. Indi- 
viduals and delegations visiting China in these years were mainly students, 
artists, journalists, trade unionists, university professors, lawyers, and 
doctors. 


* The author wishes to express his appreciation for a grant from the Joint Committee 
on Contemporary China of the ACLS and the SSRC. 
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The chief agency supervising and directing this cultural exchange has 
been the Chinese People’s Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, established in 1950.1 The activities of this and other groups did 
not become evident until 1956, when a Chinese art ensemble led by Chu 
Tu-nan, head of the Chinese People’s Association for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, toured Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina. It 
was a great success. In Chile, for example, Chu was personally received by 
the Chilean President, ministers of the government, and the Mayor of Santi- 
ago. Members of the delegation were honored by the Chile University stu- 
dent ballet group, which performed for them in the Santiago Municipal 
Theater. In Uruguay, Chu was received by the President of the Uruguay 
Council of State and in Argentina by the Minister of Education.? The tour 
enhanced the prestige of the friendship associations already in existence in 
South America and established contact with such institutions of higher 
learning as Chile University and the University of Brazil. 

At about this same time, Latin Americans began to visit China in large 
numbers. In March 1956, the Chinese People’s Association for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries sponsored a folk art exhibit by three students 
from the University of Chile and a‘Mexican art show. These were followed 
by visits of a Colombian song and dance group, the Brazilian artists Ro- 
berto de Lamonica and Octabia Aronjo, and by other Latin American writ- 
ers and journalists. In September 1956, for example, the Mexican journalist 
Antonio Rodriquez visited Red China and interviewed its Foreign Minister, 
Marshal Ch’en Yi.’ He was followed by the Brazilian poet Geir Campos 
and the Argentine writer, Bernardo Kordon, Secretary-General of the 
Argentine-Chinese Cultural Association. 

By 1959, the progress made by the Chinese in developing cultural con- 
tact with Latin America was substantial. On the occasion of the 10th an- 
niversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China, Chinese propa- 
gandists scored a great success in the organization of the Colombia-China 
Friendship Association. Established on August 19, 1959, the association had 
as honorary presidents such persons as Jorge Zalema, Alberto Montezuma, 
a Catholic priest Eurique Perez Arbelaez, Senator Belisario Betancourt, and 
Professor Jorge Bejarano. At the National Day celebration in Peking were 
youth delegations from ten Latin American countries and cultural and 
friendship association representatives from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 


1 Other agencies involved have been the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, the 
All-China Youth Federation, the National Women’s Federation, the China Peace Com- 
mittee, the All-China Federation of Literary and Art Circles, the Union of Chinese 
Writers, the All-China Journalists Association, the China Committee for Promotion 
of International Trade, the All-China Athletic Federation, the Red Cross Society of 
China, the Political Science and Law Association of China, the Chinese People’s Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, the Scientific and Technical Association of China, and the 
Chinese Medical Association. 

2 Survey of China Mainland Press, U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong (hereafter 
cited as SCMP), Nos. 1355, 1356, 1358, 1359, 1364, 1368, 1369, 1392. ; 

3 SCMP, No. 1375. 
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lombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Over two hun- 
dred scholars, poets, writers, artists and journalists from eleven countries 
were.present at a reception given by Chu Tu-nan. 

It was also in 1959 that the Chinese entered a second stage in their 
ideological penetration of Latin America. In this new stage, individuals of 
various background are still welcomed by the Chinese, but the emphasis is 
upon Latin American opinion-makers, intellectuals and journalists. A signal 
of the new approach was the Latin American tour undertaken by a group of 
Chinese journalists in 1959 in Chile, Uruguay, Brazil and Cuba.* While in 
Brazil, the group called on Pedro Calmon, Minister of Education, discuss- 
ing an exchange of teachers. They also visited Samuel Waimer and Paulo 
da Silveira, director and vice-director of Ultima Hora, a leading Brazilian 
newspaper.® In Uruguay, the group seems to have been instrumental in 
bringing about an agreement on the exchange of journalists. After this tour, 
moreover, a Spanish edition of the periodical China Reconstructs, printed 
in Montevideo and Havana, began to circulate widely in Latin America.® 

Most importantly, this tour served to crystallize the Chinese effort to 
woo Latin American journalists, who visited China in increasingly larger 
numbers subsequently. In fact, the number of Latin American journalists 
present at the October 1959 National Day celebration was so large that the 
Chinese held a separate reception for them with over two hundred Latin 
American visitors being entertained by Chu Tu-nan,’ 

Believing that “the effectiveness of a newspaper, a news agency, a broad- 
casting network is decided less by its facilities than by its position as the 
voice of the people,” 8 the Chinese spared no effort to win newspapers and 
magazines in Latin America to their side. No matter how small and in- 
significant they might be, journalists representing them were brought to see 
China at first hand. The Latin American journalists, for their part, were 
curious about this new nation, charmed by the special attention given them, 
and eager to visit and report on the country. A three-man Brazilian dele- 
gation, for example, consisting of Paulo da Silveira and Octabia Marta, the 
director and editor of Ultima Hora, and Radoico Guimaraes, a reporter for 
Diarios Associados, came in March 1960. They were followed by two other 
Brazilian delegations in June and in November of the same year, the latter 
headed by Inacio de Alender, vice-president of the Brazilian National 
Journalists Federation.® 


4 Current Background, U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong (hereafter cited as CB), 
No. 591. 

5 SCMP, No. 2050. 

€ Victor Alba, “The Chinese in Latin America,” China Quarterly, No. 5 (January— 
March, 1961), p. 54. 

7 SCMP, Nos. 2009, 2105, 2112. 

8 Kwang-min Jih-pao, Peking, April 27, 1963. 

? Other journalists came from Peru (Antonia Ferendez, correspondent for La Cronioa, 
and Paul Villaran, editor of Prensa Pacifica), from Mexico (Armando Pareyon, presi- 
dent of the Journalists Federation of Mexico, Rosa Castro, correspondent for the 
Mexican magazine, Siempre), from Ecuador (Alberto Maldonado, correspondent for 
Universo and Hora), and still others from Argentina, Bolivia, and Cuba. 
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The Chinese have also lavished attention on Latin American intellectuals. 
Some were professors who also served as leaders of radical groups in their 
country, such as Rudecindo Ortega, president of the Radical Doctrine 
Party of Chile and former Minister of Education, and Agustin Alvarez, 
member of the Central Committee of the Chilean Socialist Party. Others 
included the Mexican economist Master Moises de la Pena, the Bolivian 
Professor Ricardo Anaya, the Ecuadorean Professor Manuel Median and 
Professor Alberto G. Davie, head of the chemical engineering department 
of the Litoral National University of Argentina. A number of university 
presidents were also included among those who visited China: Jose Luis 
Salcedo Bastardo of St. Maria University of Venezuela, Edmundo Voscon- 
delos of Sao Paulo University of Brazil, and Abelardo Villalpando of 
Thomas Frias University of Bolivia, among others. 

While 1959 produced major gains in Chinese ideological penetration of 
Latin America, 1960 was notable for organizational consolidation and de- 
velopment. On March 16, 1960, the Sino-Latin American Friendship Asso- 
ciation was inaugurated with Chu Tu-nan as president. Assisting him were 
seven vice-presidents, a council of 116 members, and a standing committee 
of thirty.t° The stated purpose of the association was to coordinate activi- 
ties of the fifteen agencies maintaining contact with Latin America. Its 
ultimate objective, however, was “to do its best to support the struggle of 
the Latin American peoples and to promote friendship, unity, and cultural 
and economic exchange.” 1t In Peking that same year, at a gathering of 
over 100 persons from fifteen Latin American countries in such fields as 
journalism, law, medicine, trade, and youth activities, a declaration was 
issued urging the organization of a Latin American-China Friendship Asso- 
ciation, a counterpart of the Sino-Latin American Friendship Association 
in Cuba, to coordinate the work of existing friendship associations. Chinese 
experience in their struggles against imperialism and feudal backwardness 
was declared to be of extraordinary significance to all Latin America and 
those present pledged to return and publicize their understanding of China 
and her experience.’* 

Thus, by 1960, the Chinese Communists had achieved considerable suc- 
cess in their campaign of ideological penetration. Latin American intel- 
lectuals who had visited China had come to identify their revolutionary 
movements with the Chinese revolution, convinced of the applicability of 
China’s revolutionary model for them. On their return to Latin America 
they gave talks, passed resolutions, and wrote articles and books expounding 
these views. By 1961, according to one account, twenty such books had been 
published in Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, and Cuba. None was “critical in 
tone, nor .. . a dispassionate account.” 13 The Chinese, of course, were 
primarily interested in giving the Latin American peoples an ideology and 


10 SCMP, No, 2222. 

11 SCMP, No. 2224. 

12 SCMP, Nos, 2354, 2356. l ‘ 
13 Victor Alba, op. cit. 
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strategy for the conduct of their “national democratic” or “liberation” 
movements. f 

According to Chinese analysis, the Latin American countries, despite 
their different stages of development, are basically semi-colonial and semi- 
feudal in their social structure.14 They are semi-colonial because of domi- 
nation by U. S. “imperialism.” “Through economic penetration and political 
intervention” the United States is alleged to have gained control of the 
economy of these countries, to have established a number of subservient 
dictatorships, and to have turned Latin America into a supplier of raw 

materials, a market for U. S. manufactured goods, a place for commercial 

exploitation, and a base for military domination. In short, according to 
Chinese Communist analysis, the United States has reduced the Latin 
American economy into a typical colonial “specialized economy” detrimen- 
tal to the area’s development.?° 

The semi-feudal nature of the Latin American society, Peking explains, 
stems from existing land distribution in Latin America, with concentration 
of ownership in the hands of big estate-owners, the so-called latifundists, 
while the masses of the peasantry own little or none. A second characteristic 
is the presence of foreign latifundists, particularly American “monopoly 
capitalists.” The Chinese cite the United Fruit Company as an example, 
which allegedly owns some 25,000,000 hectares of land in eight countries 
in Central and South America.1® 

Latifundium, the Chinese maintain, is the cause most responsible for the 
poverty of the Latin American people and the backwardness of its economy. 
The existence of this land system not only inhibits utilization of available 
productive forces of the society but also makes improvements in agricultural 
techniques impossible. What is more, reckless exploitation of the people by 
the latifundists has greatly reduced their purchasing power, constricted the 
domestic market for manufactured goods, and consequently handicapped 
the development of sound national economies. Worse yet, a latifundium 
utilizes only a very small part of its land. In Brazil, for example, it is 
charged that only 1.6% of the arable land is under production, and in 
Venezuela only 1.0%; and this in an area where over 70% of the peasants 
are without land.” 

It is obvious, assert Chinese propagandists, that Latin America cannot 
develop its economy and improve living standards without land reform and 
abolition of the latifundia. But they are quick to point out that they cannot 
carry out land reforms without first dealing with imperialism and feudalism. 
Since the beginning of this century, many attempts at land reform have 
been made in Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia and other countries, and all have 
failed because of the “obstruction by the imperialists and the feudal 


14“Cuba and Latin America,” She-jie Ji-Shik (Peking), (hereafter cited as World 
Culture), No. 3 (Feb. 5, 1959), p. 20. 

15 “A Glorious Historic Mission,” World Culture, No. 9 (May 5, 1960), p. 23. 

16 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

17 “A Glorious Historic Mission,” World Culture, No. 3 (Feb. 5, 1959), p. 23. 
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forces’; the bourgeoisie-controlled governments dare not touch the in- 
terests of the great landlords and imperialists.15 Successful land reform in 
Latin America must therefore have an anti-colonial and anti-feudal charac- 
ter and can be accomplished only after the people have won their campaigns 
for national independence and “people’s democracy,” the Chinese assert. 

Since pre-Communist China was and Latin America is semi-colonial and 
semi-feudal in nature, argue the Chinese Communists, the Chinese revolu- 
tion may point the way for the Latin American people. As early as 1949, 
the year the People’s Republic of China was founded, Chinese leaders were 
already taking the view that their revolution indicated the road for all 
oppressed people of the world. In a speech before the Trade Union Con- 
ference of Asian and Australasian Countries, Liu Shao-chi’i, then leading 
theoretician of the party and now President of People’s China, bluntly 
. stated that “the path whereby the Chinese people defeated the imperialists 
and their running dogs and established the People’s Republic of China is the 
path to be followed by the peoples of numerous colonial and semi-colonial 
countries in their fight for national independence and the people’s 
democracy.” 1? 

Nearly fifteen years have elapsed since Liu’s speech, and Peking has 
become increasingly convinced that their revolutionary experience is ap- 
plicable to national democratic movements in all parts of the Afro-Asian- 
Latin American world. Their way is the only way for pre-industrial, colonial 
and semi-colonial countries, just as the Russian Revolution is a classic 
model for industrialized imperialist countries. 

Many Latin Americans who have visited China express the same views. 
At the Tenth National Day celebration in Peking, Victor de Merchan, a 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Colombia, 
echoed the Chinese position when he said: “There are close similarities be- 
tween the great social tragedy that the Colombians are living through and 
the evils which the Chinese people suffered in the past.” 2° Even more in- 
teresting was the talk by Luis Carlos Prestes, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Brazil: “China’s victory in 
1949,” he said, “has opened the road of national liberation for the people of 
all countries under the exploitation and oppression of imperialism. It is 
of great importance to learn from China’s rich experience and correctly com- 
bine the universal law of Marxism-Leninism with the practice of the Chi- 
nese revolution.” 71 

Prestes’s position was supported by Alejandro Idrove, member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Ecuador, who remarked: 
“The Chinese revolution has shown how the peoples still living under 
‘semi-colonial and feudal conditions can and must achieve their liberation.” 2” 


18 Ibid., p. 23. 
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20 CB, No. 591. 
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The view that Chinese revolutionary experience is applicable to Latin 
American countries is not confined to the above pro-Peking Communist 
leaders; certain fellow travellers and unlabelled individuals have also ex- 
pressed the view that the Chinese way has much to offer Latin American 
revolutionaries. 

What is the Chinese way? According to Peking, its essence lies in Mao 
Tse-tung’s “creative integration” of the “universal truth” of Marxism- 
Leninism with the concrete situation of the Chinese revolution.”* Since 1959 
Mao’s teachings have been circulated widely in pamphlets and books in 
Latin America.*4 No effort has been spared to bring attention to the im- 
portance and relevance of Mao’s revolutionary guidance and strategy for 
anti-imperialist national democratic revolutions. The publisher’s introduc- 
tion to a Portuguese translation of the first volume of the Selected Works 
of Mao Tse-tung in Brazil, for example, points out that the Chinese experi- 
ence as summarized in this volume is “an invaluable source of instruction for 
all those peoples who have not yet broken the imperialist chains and are 
seeking the road to liberation and progress.” Mao’s “Report of an Investi- 
gation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan,” a work of great historical 
importance in the development of the Chinese Communist Party, is charac- 
terized as a “profound analysis of the revolutionary struggle in the country- 
side” which emphasizes the “role of the peasantry as a basic ally of the 
proletariat in the fight against right opportunist deviation.” ° 

Two elements of Mao’s teachings are emphasized as guides for the Latin 
American national democratic movements—-armed struggle and the united 
front. According to the Chinese, a broad united front consisting of all seg- 
ments and forces of the society, formed on the basis of an alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry, and led by the Communist Party, is a 
prerequisite for the successful carrying out of a national democratic move- 
ment. The united front is, in the words of Li Wei-han, a leading Chinese 
propagandist, a “magic wand” with which the Chinese people won their 
victory.”6 

In complete accord with this formulation, Chinese propagandists main- 
tain that “the working class of Latin America is the most basic motivating 
force of its national democratic revolutions.” This is so not only because 
the working class has its own party, the Communist Party, but also be- 
cause both it and the Party have rich experience in conducting revolutionary 
struggles. The working class and its party have two tasks before them, the 
Chinese assert: to consolidate and unite labor organizations, first in a 
given country and then in the whole of Latin America, and to form a close 
alliance with the peasantry so as to play a leading role in the organization 


23 “More on the Differences Between Comrade Togliatti and Us,” Red Flag, Nos. 
3—4 (March 4, 1963). 

2% “My Latin American Tour,” World Culture, No. 4 (Feb. 20, 1960), p. 25. 

25 SCMP, No. 2776. 

26 Li Wei-han, “The United Front Is a Magic Wand With Which the Chinese 
People Won Their Victory,” Red Flag, No. 11 (June 1, 1961). 
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and consolidation of a national united front.** Area solidarity and co- 
Operation, the Chinese argue, is crucial to the cause of the peoples of Latin 
America. 

This idea is neither new nor tactically impossible. Some progress has 
already been made in attaining leftist regional cooperation. For example, 
in September 1959, a Pan-American students’ meeting was held at Caracas, 
and in November of the same year a Pan-American women’s association 
met in Chile. Many well-known persons were proposing to call a Latin 
American people’s congress modeled after the Asian-African Congress. In 
view of all this, the Chinese suggested that the unity of the Latin American 
working class should follow.28 Accordingly, when they attended the second 
congress of All-Chile United Union in 1959, they strongly urged using the 
union of all labor organizations in Chile, and subsequently they began to 
report hopefully on labor unification in other areas. 

Chinese analysis of Latin America naturally gives heavy emphasis upon 
the peasantry as a major force of Latin American national democratic move- 
ments. Peasants constitute about 70% of the area’s population. The great 
majority are landless and supposedly want land reform. The Chinese urge 
that they be roused to opposition to the feudal system and to the lati- 
fundists’ supposed main prop—the U. S. “imperialists.” Peking argues that 
in recent years, they have become increasingly aware of their situation and 
of the need for land reform, which has become “one of the central problems 
in the Latin American political struggle.” ° In this struggle, the Chinese 
suggested at the first Latin American Plantation Workers’ Conference held 
in Havana in 1961, that it was imperative for the industrial workers and 
other progressive forces to assist the peasants in forming their own organi- 
zations, “take joint actions, and form an increasingly firmer alliance.” °° 

In addition to this alliance between the industrial workers and the peas- 
ants, the Chinese have consistently emphasized the importance of all pro- 
gressive forces forming a broad united front. At the Latin American Con- 
ference on National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipation and Peace held 
in Mexico in 1961—of which China was one of the sponsors-~a resolution 
was passed recognizing the role of artists and intellectuals in this united 
front and urging the Latin American people to learn from Mao Tse-tung 
that successful national democratic movements would not be possible with- 
out their participation.®} 

The Chinese are naturally pessimistic about the role of the bourgeoisie 


27 “The National Democratic Revolutions in Latin America,” World Culture, No. 1 
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in any united front for national liberation. According to them, the bour- 
geoisie lack resolution and are guilty of wishful-thinking as regards the 
United States, even though they recognize a “serious contradiction” be- 
tween the Latin American and the U. S. attitudes toward the development 
. of public enterprises needed to resist the inroads of U. S. “monopoly capi- 
talists.” 

The Chinese propagandists have sought to link economic problems in 
Latin America to American policies. Thus, the American “economic sta- 
bilization plan,” says Peking, has caused Argentina’s 1959 GNP to drop 
by 4%, its industrial output by 13.2%, and its animal husbandry by 
11.5%. Facts of this kind, the Chinese maintain, have sharpened the con- 
flict between Latin America’s bourgeoisie and the U. S. imperialists and have 
caused them to move closer to the mainstream of the “national democratic” 
movement.*? This is not to say, the Chinese add, that the bourgeoisie would 
make strong allies. In the industrially less developed countries, their 
strength is weak. In the more developed countries, however, they desire to 
rid themselves of control by U. S. monopoly capital and may therefore be 
expected to cooperate with the working class and other democratic forces 
in the opening stages of the “anti-imperialist” and “anti-feudal” struggle. 
But because of their weak class consciousness, they will continue to pur- 
sue a vacillating course of action, often turning away, under the pressure 
of reactionary groups, from “the people” and becoming “subservient to the 
United States.” Nonetheless, the Chinese urge the formation of a united 
front to include not only workers, peasants, and intellectuals, but also the 
bourgeoisie. They observe with satisfaction that by 1960 such united fronts 
have emerged in Chile, Brazil, Venezuela, Paraguay, Nicaragua, and 
Dominica.*3 

While an important purpose of the united front is to conduct legal strug- 
gles such as strikes and student demonstrations, its even more important 
purpose is to serve as a base for extra-legal action—armed struggle. Ac- 
cording to Mao Tse-tung in his essay, “An Armed People Opposes Armed 
Counterrevolution,” in “semi-feudal” and “semi-colonial” societies, the 
people’s enemy is “imperialism and its running dogs, the reactionaries,” who 
maintain a most cruel form of dictatorship. Given this kind of enemy, the 
people’s revolution cannot be a peaceful one; it has to be an armed struggle. 
Communist parties in such societies should not engage in a long series of 
legal struggles or launch hopeless urban uprisings; rather, they should begin 
armed struggles in the countryside which would later encompass the cities.34 
This is the lesson of the Chinese revolution. 

Before 1958 the Chinese did not think the Latin American people were 
ready to employ armed uprisings in their revolutionary struggle, but the 
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success of the Cuban revolution caused them to change their minds.’ In the 
Chinese conception, the Cuban revolution ushered in a new revolutionary 
era in Latin America—an era of armed struggle. They note with satisfaction 
that in the first part of 1959, peasants in Colombia, Bolivia, and Brazil, 
under Communist leadership were using violence to take land and waging 
guerrilla warfare to oppose dictatorship.2* By 1962, guerrilla activities were 
afoot in eleven of Venezuela’s sixteen provinces, and armed conflict of vary- 
ing kinds and degrees of seriousness had occurred in Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Nicaragua, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Argentina, Mexico, 
and Chile. 

The emergence of Castro’s Cuba is used by Peking as “proof” of the 
validity of Chinese analysis. According to the Chinese, the “26th of July” 
movement was victorious primarily because it had followed a “correct line 
of revolutionary action,” the line of armed struggle and the united front.’ 
In terms of insurrectionary strategy, the Cuban revolution is described by 
Chinese writers as very close in character to the Chinese revolution. Both 
were armed struggles based on the masses and with bases in the villages. 
Both used the countryside to encircle the cities, and both finally seized the 
cities to establish political power.*® 

The Cuban leaders abet this analysis by freely acknowledging their debt 
to Mao Tse-tung’s teachings. When Che Guevara was interviewed in 1959 
by a group of Chinese correspondents, he made clear his admiration for 
Mao. “When we were engaged in guerrilla war,” Che said, “we studied his 
theory on guerrilla warfare. Mimeograph copies of his work circulated 
widely among our commanders at the front. It was called ‘the food from 
China.’ We carefully studied this little book and learned a great number 
of things. Many problems of ours, we found, have already been given a 
systematic and scientific study and answer.” 39 

In this same interview, Che Guevara also touched on the’importance of 
a united front. “The experience from the failure of the general strike of 
April 9th, 1958,” he told his Chinese visitors, “had taught the leadership 
of the ‘26th of July’ movement a great lesson. It taught that revolution does 
not belong to this group or that group, it must be the concern of all 
Cubans.” 4° At first this leadership was composed of bourgeois intellectuals 
only, who were not at all clear in their position on anti-imperialism and 
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anti-feudalism. Only gradually did they come to include land reform. and 
the abolishment of latifundia as part of their revolutionary program, a 
stand which made the united front possible and won for them the support 
of the peasantry, which then became the backbone of the revolutionary 
army. This fact, the Chinese feel, vindicates them in their contention that 
participation of the peasantry and, consequently, the formation of a united 
front is indispensable and that the peasantry can be won by a program of 
land reform.* 

The Chinese propagandists also capitalize on the Cuban revolution to 
show that “U. S. imperialism can be resisted and defeated.” If the people 
of Latin America, they say, realize their situation, strengthen their unity, 
and fight resolutely, they cannot only use “armed struggle to grow from 
small to big, from weak to strong” in order to overthrow “the U. S. sup- 
ported dictatorships and achieve the great victory of national democratic 
revolution,” but also “resist the continuing obstruction and designs of the 
American imperialists after the revolution.” # The Cuban victory proves 
that the United States is nothing more than a “paper tiger” when faced 
with the national democratic movements of the Latin American people.* 

The establishment of political power, however, is not the end of revolu- 
tion—only its beginning. Identification of the Cuban with the Chinese 
revolution would not be complete had it used Maoist strategy to seize power 
but failed to consolidate the revolution and carry out national reconstruc- 
tion, Throughout 1959, therefore, the Chinese were urging the Cubans to 
embark immediately on changing the ownership of the means of production 
and bring about social reforms.*4 Unless Cuba can “rid itself of American 
monopoly capital,” they said, “it will be very difficult to develop her in- 
dependent economy so as to insure her political independence.” *° For their 
part, Cubans could not agree more. As their President Dorticos pointed out 
in his speech at a Chinese industrial exhibition in Havana in 1961, “to 
change the economic and social structure which impedes the growth of the 
productive forces is the historic task which the Cubans have ... set them- 
selves to accomplish.” 46 

The Chinese Communists greeted the 1959 Cuban proclamation on land 
reform with acclaim. The People’s Daily in an editorial of July 28, 1959, 
commented that land reform was “‘the basic content of Cuban national and 
democratic revolution” and that its promulgation was a fatal blow to the 
plantation system and foreign land ownership. Chinese interests in the 
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Cuban land reform is understandable, for its success will have a tremendous 
impact on the rest of Latin America, According to them, land reform has 
always been “the urgent demand of the broad masses of the Latin American 
people” but has been withheld from them primarily because of “the ob- 
struction of the United States and various dictatorships.” The Cuban exam- 
ple shows that land reform can be achieved if they will only follow “the 
path of a national democratic revolution,” 4" which is to say the experience 
first gained in China. 

In summary, Communist China now places primary emphasis on Latin 
America as an area pregnant with revolutionary possibilities and a key to 
the overthrow of American world power. Its early efforts were devoted 
essentially to laying the foundations for political penetration via an exten- 
sive “cultural relations” program attuned to political and labor leaders, 
intellectuals, and all who might serve as sources of communications. The 
Cuban revolution was a great boon to Peking since—whatever its true rela- 
tion with Chinese Communist tactics—it could be used to advance the 
general Maoist formula for Latin America, and inaugurate the revolutionary 
era. Peking, while limited in resources, intends to make Latin America 
together with Africa its next major target in world revolution. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
WITH AFRICA 1960-1964 


JAN S. PRYBYLA 


Communist China’s trade and aid relations with the economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries of the non-communist world would appear 
to be more purely political in inspiration than her economic contacts with 
the industrialized powers of the West. Seen from the standpoint of long- 
range Chinese objectives, trade with and credits from the West help in the 
development of China by providing urgently needed industrial equipment 
denied it by the U.S.S.R., while China’s trade with and aid to the non- 
communist countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America may in time help 
spread Chinese-type communism in vast and key strategic areas of the world. 
In China’s present thin-cabbage soup era, such trade and aid are economic 
luxuries indulged in out of political necessity. They are in the nature of 
political insurance for the future. 

The Chinese leadership did not take long to realize that their dispute 
with the Soviet Union made an active foreign policy necessary if China was 
not to be isolated and her theories on the construction of a world communist 
system frustrated. The threat of isolation from the existing world communist 
movement was countered by the Chinese in a variety of ways which included 
the setting up of Chinese factions within non-ruling communist parties, as 
well as trade with and aid to Albania, Cuba, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
and Outer Mongolia.t The danger of losing an important voice in the con- 
duct of world affairs is being combatted by a diplomatic, cultural, and eco- 
nomic offensive in the newly independent countries of Asia and Africa. The 
theoretical counterpart of these policy measures is the doctrine of the pri- 
macy of the “national liberation movements” in the struggle to build a world 
communist system. 


China and Africa 


Diplomatically, the newly independent countries of Africa are vital to 
China’s efforts to gain a seat in the United Nations and simultaneously to 
depose the Nationalists from their present position in that world body. The 
Chinese also believe that over the long run their strategy of economic devel- 
opment and socio-political transformation is more effective in dealing with 
the remnants of Western influence in Africa and more likely to lead to the 
emergence of socialist regimes than the methods proposed by the Soviet 
Union. For the time being, China’s trade and aid contacts with the African 


1 Jan S. Prybyla, “Soviet and Chinese Economic Competition within the Communist 
World,” Soviet Studies (April 1964). 
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countries are limited by her modest economic development, distance, and the 
absence of a sizable commercial fleet. Trade, however, is only one channel 
through which Chinese influence is exercised. China’s forte is her revolution- 
ary theory, and the zeal with which it is preached tends to make the Rus- 
sians look in African eyes like incipient bourgeois. 

Ghana: The first ambassador from Ghana presented his credentials in 
Peking on March 26, 1961. During his state visit to China in August 1961, 
Kwame Nkrumah concluded a ten-year friendship treaty based on the “five 
principles of Bandung,” a twenty-year agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation, and a five-year trade and payments agreement with the Chinese 
government. The long-term economic and technical cooperation agreement 
provided for a Chinese interest-free loan to Ghana of £G 7 million ($19.6 
million) payable over a five-year period beginning in July 1962. Repayment 
was scheduled over ten years, one-tenth of the sum falling due each year 
beginning July 1, 1967. The agreement also provided for the dispatch of 
Chinese industrial and agricultural experts to Ghana, the training of Ghana 
technicians and skilled workers in China, and the sale by China of complete 
sets of industrial (especially textile) equipment. Under an October 1962 
protocol the Chinese agreed to build a number of textile mills in Ghana. 
Chinese technical advisers are apparently welcome in many African coun- 
tries: their asceticism contrasts sharply with the relatively high living stand- 
ards of emissaries of international organizations and increasingly of those 
from the Soviet Union. The Chinese devote much attention to the peasants 
to whom they teach simple methods of cultivation using labor intensive 
techniques.” The trade and payments agreement stipulated annual credits 
by both parties of £G 4 million ($11.2 million) each way, repayable yearly. 
In January 1964 Premier Chou En-lai visited Ghana and held long talks 
with Nkrumah.? 

In 1962 China and Ghana also signed a film distribution agreement. 
Peking maintains a permanent office of their news agency in Accra and in 
1961 held an exhibition advertising China’s social, economic, political, and 
cultural progress since the overthrow of the Kuomintang. 

Guinea: When President Sekou Touré visited Peking after a trip to Outer 
Mongolia, he was welcomed in Peking’s main square by a throng of over 
200,000 people. Within forty-eight hours of his arrival (September 14, 1960) 
China and Guinea concluded an agreement on economic and technical co- 
operation, a trade agreement, a treaty of friendship, and an agreement on 
cultural cooperation, The first agreement stipulated Chinese credits totalling 


2 See Philippe Decraene, “La Chine Populaire et Ouest Africain,” Le Monde (Paris), 
Jan. 12/13, 1964, pp. 1-4; “China and Africa,” China Reconstructs (Peking), Nov. 
1962, pp. 27-29; George T. Yu, “Peking versus Taipei in the World Arena: Chinese 
Competition in Africa,” Asian Survey (Sept. 1963), pp. 439-53. 

3 “The Shining Light of Friendship,” and “China-Ghana Joint Communiqué,” Peking 
Review, Jan. 24, 1964, pp. 12-15. One result of the discussions was a decision to allot 
two-thirds of the £G7 million to the construction of industrial plants for which tech- 
nical advisers and materials were to be supplied by China. The remainder was earmarked 
for agricultural development—mainly rice cultivation. 
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$25 million, but it is not clear whether, and if so to what extent, this loan 
actually materialized. The $25 million credit was to be free of interest and 
reimbursement was to begin after June 1963. Late in 1963 Hsinhua (the 
official Chinese news agency) reported that a cigarette and match factory 
was being built with Chinese help, but so far this has been the only indication 
of concrete measures taken, presumably under the developmental loan agree- 
ment. The trade agreement concluded for a period of five years stipulated an 
annual export volume for each participant equivalent to 1.2 billion Guinean 
francs ($4,800,000). Here again, actual transactions fell far short of those 
stipulated in the agreement. To a large extent this is due to the lack of 
complimentarity between the Chinese and West African economies. There 
are Chinese agricultural experts throughout West Africa, but precise infor- 
mation on their role and activities in Guinea is lacking. 

In January—February 1961 a Chinese exhibition illustrating China’s socio- 
economic progress since 1949 was held in Conakry. China maintains in 
Guinea an office of Hsinhua and concluded a film distribution agreement 
with the African republic in 1962. In January 1963 the first Chinese vessel 
to sail to West Africa docked at Conakry bringing, according to the New 
China News Agency, “experts and material help” to Guinea. 

Mali: A trade and payments agreement between China and the Mali 
Republic was signed on March 4, 1961. Provision was also made for a Chi- 
nese loan of 4 billion Mali francs ($16,000,000) but apparently only one- 
eighth of this sum had actually materialized by early 1964. Settlement of 
Mali’s indebtedness was to be made in Mali francs. The agreement foresaw 
Mali imports from China of machinery and industrial goods and Chinese 
technical assistance in the cultivation of tea and rice. In January 1962, a 
team of Chinese experts on irrigation and rice cultivation arrived in Bamako. 
According to French sources, the Chinese experts have greatly impressed 
both the people and government by their realistic approach to Mali’s agri- 
cultural problems.* They have concentrated their efforts on the introduction 
of relatively simple, labor-intensive techniques combining traditional expe- 
rience with modern scientific procedures and have, moreover, fully shared 
in the daily life of the local villagers. The results of their work in the tea 
plantations of the Sikasso region, the sugar cane fields near Segou, and the 
rice plantations at Macina have apparently been highly successful. The 
Chinese make a point of the fact that even though China depends heavily 
on tea exports and on the sale of polished rice abroad, it is willing to share 
its knowledge and experience with other fraternal “socialist” countries— 
even with the pragmatic socialism of Mali. Chinese assistance in the area 
of public health has also been favorably received in Mali. In this, as in agri- 
culture, the Chinese combine traditional, easily applicable and inexpensive 
methods with the results of modern research. . 


4 Serge Bromberger, “Tchou En-lai au Mali,” Le Figaro (Paris), Jan. 16, 1964, p.4; 
“Sino-Mali Joint Communiqué,” Peking Review, Feb. 7, 1964, pp. 8-9; “Premier Chou 
En-lai in West Africa,” ibid., pp. 6-8. 
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Mali’s relations with Communist China are not confined to trade and aid. 
The New China News Agency has a sizable office in Bamako, and under 
a 1961 agreement (renewed in 1962) Chinese films and the official periodical 
La Chine Populaire are distributed in the republic. China also concluded 
a radio broadcasting agreement with Mali in August 1963. Bamako was the 
scene of the Women’s International Democratic Federation Congress (Jan- 
uary 1962) at which Sino-Soviet tensions took a very personal and bitter 
turn. Mali delegates are active in the Chinese-African Friendship Associa- 
tion which the Chinese cultivates as part of their African policy. A Chinese 
exhibition coincided with the visit to Bamako of Premier Chou En-lai and 
his party in January 1964. 

Somalia: An agreement on economic and technical cooperation was con- 
cluded between China and Somalia during Prime Minister Abdirashid Ali 
Shermarke’s visit to Peking in August 1963.5 The promise of a $3 million 
grant and a $20 million credit line was also forthcoming at this time, both 
important to Somalia in view of the cessation of British financial aid follow- 
ing Somalian armed excursions into Kenyan and Ethiopian territory inhab- 
ited by Somalian nomads. The significance of the Chinese contribution must 
be seen against the size of Somalia’s state budget, some $25 million annu- 
ally, of which about 20% comes from foreign assistance. It is not unlikely 
that China has also promised to furnish military assistance to Somalia, a 
delicate step in the perspective of China’s efforts to establish good relations 
with Kenya and Ethiopia. China’s cautious military involvement in Somalia 
may have been prompted by the desire not to be outdone by the Soviets 
whose military aid to Somalia has been estimated at some $30 million. 

Somalia also concluded a trade agreement with Peking in May 1963 under 
which it is to purchase textiles, metal products, tea, medical apparatus, and 
drugs from China. Diplomatic relations between the two countries, first 
established in 1960, are being promoted by cultural exchanges: in 1962, for 
instance, a Somalian cultural delegation was entertained in Peking and other 
visits by cultural missions have been scheduled. Chou En-lai visited Moga- 
dishu during his African trip in January 1964 and held talks with Somalian 
officials, including the commander of Somalia’s National Army. 

Kenya: A first step toward the normalization of relations with Kenya 
was taken with the arrival of Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister Chen Yi 
in Nairobi in December 1963 for the ceremonies marking Kenya’s inde- 
pendence. The visit was preceded by informal contacts between Prime Min- 
ister Jomo Kenyatta and Ho Ying, China’s roving representative in East 
Africa. Earlier contacts on an unofficial level included the visit to Peking 
of a parliamentary group from Kenya (September 1963) and the reception 
given by Mao Tse-tung to the Kenyan writer, G. Kehengeri, in August 1963. 
Following a working visit to Moscow, a Kenyan economic delegation arrived 
in the Chinese capital in May 1964 and concluded an economic and tech- 


5 For the Joint Sino-Somalia Communiqué issued at the conclusion of A. A. Sher- 
marke’s visit, see Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Aug. 9, 1963, pp. 26-27. 
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nical cooperation agreement which was hailed by Foreign Minister Chen Yi 
as a manifestation of ‘‘the Chinese and Kenyan people’s sincere desire for 
mutual and joint development.” The agreement provided for a $15 million 
development loan, free of interest and repayable in ten yearly installments 
beginning in 1975, and a grant of $2.8 million. The loan was to be used for 
the purchase of simple industrial machinery and other equipment in China. 


Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar, Burundi: Diplomatic relations with the 
first three countries were established immediately upon independence. 
Burundi decided to establish relations in December 1963 following the visit 
of the Queen of Burundi to Peking. So far trade contacts have been limited 
to the purchase of Uganda cotton (about 70,000 bales worth some £3 mil- 
lion in 1963 alone), but are likely to become much closer following the 
visit to Peking of Tanganyika’s Premier Nyerere and the appointment of 
Ho Ying as ambassador to Tanganyika. Visits of Tanganyika officials to 
Peking are becoming increasingly frequent and have in the recent past in- 
cluded that of Adam Sapi Mkwawa, Speaker of the Tanganyikan National 
Assembly, and W. M. Burkoli, editor of the Uhuru of Dar-es-Salam. In East 
as in North Africa the Chinese have been experimenting with a racial and 
cultural approach to the complexities of emergent Africa: they have, for 
example, stressed not only the historical ties of China with the African con- 
tinent dating back to the second century B.C., but wherever opportune, 
have emphasized their respect for Islam and the supposed freedom of con- 
science enjoyed by Moslems in People’s China. The Chinese Ministry of 
External Affairs has at its beck and call the Islamic Association of People’s 
China, a front organization headed by Burhan Shahidi, a Moslem by per- 
suasion and an Uigur by birth. Shahidi is believed to be Mao Tse-tung’s 
chief adviser on Moslem affairs. The Association issues well-timed public 
statements in support of “their brothers in Africa and Asia” and keeps in 
close contact with the Albanian Union of Working Youth which occasionally 
acts for the Chinese in East Africa, Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 

On hand to greet the new Zanzibar government was Ambassador Ho Ying. 
China’s support for the Zanzibar coup d’état was equally prompt. In Feb- 
ruary 1964 the new government of President Abeid Amani Karume accepted 
a Chinese loan of $518,000 and a promise of tractors and other equipment. 


Ethiopia and Sudan: Both Ethiopia and Sudan were visited by Chou 
En-lai on his African political safari in early 1964. Sudan concluded a trade 
agreement with China in 1962, a supplement to the Sino-Sudanese Economic 
Agreement of April 12, 1956, which stipulated annual exchanges of about 
$5 million each way. A Chinese exhibition on “economic construction” was 
held in Khartoum in 1961. On September 1, 1963, a direct radio-telegraph 
service between Khartoum and Shanghai was inaugurated to the accompani- 
ment of laudatory messages on both sides. Chinese technical assistance has 
been limited so far to token gestures of goodwill: thus, in June 1962 a group 
of,Chinese engineers arrived in the Sudanese capital to help install an auto- 
matically-operated curtain in the national theater. There is little doubt that 
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both trade and aid contacts between China and Sudan will increase in the 
wake of the Chinese Premier’s visit, and that Sudanese cotton will become 
an important item on China’s import lists. f 

Relations with Ethiopia have been limited very largely to exĉhanges of 
cultural delegations, including the visit to China of an Ethiopian theatrical 
group. Premier Chou En-lai’s visit to Addis Ababa was undoubtedly intended 
to reassure the Ethiopians that China’s overtures to Somalia were of a busi- 
ness character and were not in support of Somalia’s territorial claims against 
Ethiopia. However friendly, the visit must have given Haile Selassie some 
reason for reflection: Burhan Shahidi’s trip to Yemen was followed*by a 
republican revolution in that country, and Ho Ying’s presence at the Zan- 
zibar independence celebrations by the violent overturning of the Zanzibar 
government. 


Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique, Southwest Africa; China’s interest in 
the colonial and other dependent territories in Africa is keen. But because 
of the difficulties inherent in rendering direct material assistance to the 
“national liberation movements” in these areas, the Chinese have so far 
restricted themselves to inflammatory public expressions of support for the 
struggle against “imperialism and new and old colonialism” (which presum- 
ably covers Premier Khrushchev’s “soft” policy in Africa). On November 
24, 1963 Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Vice-Premier Chen Yi welcomed 
Marcelino Dos Santos, Secretary of External Affairs and Organization of 
the Mozambique Liberation Front and Secretary-General of the Conference 
of the Organization of Nationalists of Portuguese Colonies, to Peking. While 
Portuguese Macao contributes indirectly to China’s economic growth and 
is, therefore, left alone, Mozambique, Angola, and Portuguese Guinea do not, 
and are subjected to a flood of revolutionary propaganda equalled only by 
that which poured out of Peking during the Algerian war. 

Mao Tse-tung has also in recent months cordially received a youth delega- 
tion representing the Southwestern African National Union and (March 13, 
1963) Alfred Gondo, a representative of the Zimbabwe (Southern Rho- 
desia) African People’s Union. A mass rally was held in Peking on this 
occasion and a message of solidarity couched in intemperate terms was dis- 
patched to the “people of Zimbabwe.” March 17 has been named “Zimbabwe 
Day” and is to be celebrated each year by public manifestations in Peking 
and other Chinese cities. 


South Africa: China’s interest in South Africa’s political problems is easy 
to understand. Her trade relations with South Africa, however, are more 
difficult to explain. Since 1960, the Chinese have on three separate occasions 
announced their determination to cease all commercial contacts with South 
Africa, but little was done to implement this policy. In 1960 Chinese exports 
to South Africa amounted to $2.3 million and imports from that country to 
$9.3 million. In 1961 Chinese exports rose to $9 million and imports declined 
to a negligible level, more in response to China’s internal economic difficul- 
ties than to any consciously planned political strategy. Indeed, the 1961 
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import-export position fitted into the general pattern of Chinese trade with 
the rest of the world during China’s “three bad years” (1960-1962) char- 
acterized by a severe limitation of imports and a rise of foreign exchange- 
earning exports. The following year, Chinese imports from and exports to 
South Africa hovered at around $1.5 million. The situation was beginning 
to prove ideologically embarrassing especially in view of China’s verbal 
offensive against the South African government and her emotional involve- 
ment in Angola and Mozambique. In July 1963, John B. Marks, a member 
of the African National Congress (who is believed to be an official of the 
underground Communist Party of South Africa), flew to Peking where he 
held lengthy talks with top Chinese officials. Shortly thereafter, the New 
China News Agency issued an “authorized” statement to the effect that all 
economic relations with South Africa were to be severed. In the meantime, 
however, the Chinese purchased through a French firm over $7 million worth 
of South African corn (January—June 1963),® and there is no indication that 
economic ties between the two countries have actually been terminated. 


Algeria: Under an agreement on economic and technical cooperation 
signed in October 1963, China is committed to extend to Algeria an interest- 
free credit of $49.8 million.“ The conclusion of this agreement was preceded 
(September 1963) by a Chinese exhibition in Algiers at which China’s main 
export commodities including industrial machinery, building materials (tim- 
ber, plywood, iron wire, asbestos, cement board), agricultural equipment, 
silk and cotton fabrics, chemical raw materials, enamelware, radio sets, sew- 
ing machines, leather products, electric appliances, canned foods (especially 
egg products), lotus seed, bee’s honey, drinks (including tea), toys, fountain 
pens, minerals (alum, antimony, talc powder, arsenic oxide, gypsum, orpi- 
ment), polished rice, bicycles, books and magazines, and sundry stationery 
supplies were displayed. Algeria’s relations with China antedate independ- 
ence, as China extended diplomatic recognition to the Algerian revolutionary, 
“provisional” government, and gave moral backing to Algeria’s struggle 
against the French. Travel by all sorts of delegations between Algiers and 
Peking is an almost daily occurrence with Chinese interest tending to focus 
on Algerian writers, editors, journalists, and broadcasters. Shortly after 
Premier Chou En-lai’s visit to Algeria (December 1963), a delegation of 
Chinese oil experts arrived in the capital. The decline in Soviet exports of 
petroleum products to China since 1960 has given rise to speculation about 
China’s petroleum import policy. The major deals so far have been with 
recalcitrant Rumania, but other sources of supply are bound to be sought 
by the Chinese in line with the effort to diversify their import pattern and 
lessen the country’s reliance on the Soviet bloc. Western sources believe 


6 See L. J. Dougan, “South African Trade,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 29, 
1963, pp. 574-575. . 

T Peking Review, Nov. 8, 1963, pp. 17-18. Parts of this loan were to be used for the 
construction of a ceramics factory in the Constantine region and for the improvement 
of the Saharan tracks which link northern Algeria with Mali. Chinese roadbuilders, 
recently returned from Yemen, were to be used on the project. 
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that the oilmen’s visit to Algeria coincided rather neatly with the announce- 
ment by two French companies of their intention to withdraw from their 
Saharan concessions. Premier Ahmed Ben Bella is scheduled to pay an 
official visit to Peking in 1964. 


Morocco, Tunisia: The Kingdom of Morocco has a trade agreement with 
China dating to 1959—the first such agreement concluded by Communist 
China with any African country. Under this agreement phosphates and 
Berliet trucks have been exported to China ($24.6 million in 1962) and 
Chinese tea has been imported by Morocco. Tea imports from China are on 
the rise ($6.4 million in 1962) and are already causing considerable concern 
in Japan which in the past had found an outlet for its tea production in both 
Morocco and Tunisia. Teams of tea cultivation experts and labor leaders 
have visited Morocco on a number of occasions; among Moroccan visitors 
to Peking last year Mahjoub Ben Saddik, President of the All-Africa Trade 
Union Federation and General Secretary of the Moroccan Union of Labor. 

Tunisia, which in 1961 concluded a film distribution agreement with 
China, was among the countries visited by Premier Chou En-lai in Decem- 
ber 1963. The visit was followed by the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. 


United Arab Republic: Egypt was the first African country to establish . 
diplomatic relations with Peking (1956). Sino-Egyptian relations, however, 
have been somewhat uneven: President Nasser’s “no nonsense” policy 
toward local communists, while accepted by the Russians, was strongly 
resented by the Chinese. The Chinese have been buying Egyptian cotton 
and some calcium super-phosphate under various agreements and contracts, 
and have exported to Egypt steel and building materials, machinery, chemi- 
cal raw materials, consumer goods, minerals, cereals (mainly soya beans), 
oils and fats, animal by-products (sheep wool, cashmere, skins, sheep intes- 
tine, carpets), foodstuffs, tea, handicrafts and other local products (hemp, 
ramie, tobacco leaves, white wax, liquorice, cassia lignece, star anice, men- 
thol crystal, peppermint oil, musk, rhubarb, fennel, porcelain, straw braid), 
silk and silk products. Chou En-lai visited President Nasser in December 
1964 and stressed throughout his trip the cultural ties between China and 
Egypt. Egypt’s new ally, Yemen, has received a Chinese loan of 70 million 
Swiss francs ($16,100,000) with which the Chinese built a road from Sana 
to Hodeiba. 


Conclusion 


China’s interest in Africa is bound to grow. The Sino-Indian dispute makes 
China a potentially interesting customer for Egyptian, Sudanese and East 


8 New York Times, Feb. 19, 1964, p.14. According to COMECON sources quoted 
by the London Financial Times (Jan. 14, 1964), Peking was pressuring France to agree 
to sell China at least 4 million tons of Sahara oil annually. 
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African cotton and the improvement in China’s agricultural situation is 
beginning to translate that potential into concrete import figures. 


China’s trade with Africa is seen from the following table. 


COMMUNIST CHinA’s TRADE WITH AFRICAN COUNTRIES* 
(U.S. $ million) 


Chinese Imports Chinese Exports 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Ghana 1.4 0.2 1.3 (6) 3.0 2.4 3.8 1.3 (6) 
Guinea EON oe 0.6 n.a. et ia 0.5 n.a. 
Mali ais sane mi n.a. re was 0.8 n.a. 
Kenya ieee 0.2 0.5 0.3 (7) n.a. TPA 0.1 0.1 (7) 
Uganda 5.1 9.4 pes 4.4 (7) ner Sas ee 0.5 (7) 
Ethiopia oh = 0.5 on ON siat oe 1.1 
Sudan 9.4 4.0 8.8 0.2 (3) 2.2 4.7 3.8 0.7 (3) 
Rhodesia 0.2 ede pie n.a. 0.1 0.2 as na. 
S. Africa 9.3 ie 1.5 6.0 (5) 2.3 0.9 1.3 1.6 (5) 
Morocco 6.6 3.7 4.2 3.6 (7) 7.1 8.6 3.6 1.7 (7) 
Tunisia seth 0.5 0.2 ahs) 0.9 13 0.6 0.9 (7) 
ULAR. 46.9 14.6 19.1 12.1 (4) 20.8 18.9 19.3 8.0 (4) 
Nigeria 1.2 3.8 ai .... (3) 5.0 6.4 4,4 1.2 (3) 
Senegal eat ay --- (5) sus 3.2 5.2 1.1 (5) 


* Figures in brackets indicate number of months in 1963 covered by trade statistics. 
n.a—not available. 


China’s strident denunciations of “imperialism” find a ready response in 
many African countries as does her appeal to Africa’s quest for cultural iden- 
tity. In the former French colonies, the Chinese have on occasion made use 
of the North Vietnamese whose own historical links with France are con- 
sidered to give Hanoi an advantage in dealing with bourgeois regimes imbued 
with French culture. China has been the sponsor of various regional, color- 
tinged meetings and organizations including the Afro-Asian Writers’ Con- 
ference held in Bali, Indonesia in July 1963, of the GANEFO sports meet 
in Indonesia, and of an Afro-Asian Scientific Center in Peking. 

Radio broadcasts from Peking to Africa began in 1956 at the rate of seven 
hours per week in English. The broadcasts, beamed at Egypt and Central 
Africa, were abruptly terminated in 1958, but were as suddenly resumed the 
following year, and the coverage expanded to include West, South, and East 
Africa. By 1961 Radio Peking was broadcasting 105 hours per week to 
Africa in English, French, Portuguese, and Arabic and an additional 22 
hours a week in Mandarin and Cantonese for the overseas Chinese in various 
African countries. At that time, Soviet broadcasts to Africa totalled only 
102 hours per week. This has, however, been expanded since the establish- 
ment of a Soviet-controlled high powered radio transmitter near Nairobi. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF PHILIPPINE POLICY 
TOWARD MALAYSIA 


H. B. JACOBINI 


Philippine policy toward Malaysia has been greeted with sur- 
prise by some, scorn by a few, and unconcern by many. This policy toward 
Malaysia has been meticulously correct, however, and therefore it is deserv- 
ing of praise, not scorn. But because it has been essentially gentle, Philippine 
policy has received scant attention, suggesting once again the old adage that 
the squeaking wheel gets the grease. 

The paper is concerned with several facets of the problem: (1) basic 
Philippine policies toward Malaya, (2) the North Borneo claim, (3) the 
pressing of that claim and Philippine reaction to Malaysia, (4) the rationale 
of Philippine policy toward Malaysia. 


Basic Philippine Policy Toward Malaya: A consistent thread which runs 
through Philippine foreign policy is the attempt to foster friendly relations 
with other non-Communist Asian and particularly Southeast Asian powers. 
The exchange of state visits by Prime Minister Rahman of Malaya and 
President Garcia of the Philippines in late 1959 and mid-1961 are examples 
of this policy applicable to the subject under discussion here. The commu- 
niques issued at the conclusion of these visits spoke of the need for increased 
trade and cultural contacts, and led to the establishment in August 1961 
of the Association of Southeast Asia (ASA) among Thailand, Malaya and 
the Philippines. The ASA had as its primary purpose mutual assistance in 
administrative, economic, cultural and scientific fields.1 While Malaya was 
not a member of SEATO as were the other two participants, it shared a dis- 
tinct anti-Communist community of interest. There seemed to be no mean- 
ingful areas of conflict between these three powers at that time. 

This happy condition of affairs lasted until some time between late 1961 
and mid-1962 when the Malaysian Federation was proposed and the Philip- 
pine North Borneo claims were made. Moreover, it appears that the Philip- 
pine criticism was primarily focused on Great Britain rather than Malaya 
until the legalistic impasse over the recognition of Malaysia resulted in the 
Malaysian government’s asking Manila to recall its mission. 

Even in the midst of these difficulties the Philippine government has re- 
peatedly stressed its pacific intentions, reiterating the need for a moderate 
approach to regional problems, and calling for further discussions.” Manila 
has insisted, however, that its claim to North Borneo be taken seriously. 


1 New York Times, Aug. 1, 1961, p. 12. 
2See e.g., New York Times, July 14, 1963, p. 28; July 24, 1963, p. 5; Aug. 7, 199%; 
p. 4; Sept. 26, 1963, p. 12. 
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Indeed, it is the evident disinclination of the British to consider this claim 
that accounts for the very existence of the dispute. 


The Norik Borneo Claim: In mid-1962 the Philippine government advised 
the British government officially of its claim to North Borneo.’ Pursuant 
to a cession of sovereignty made in that year by the Sultan of Sulu, the 
Philippine government now holds whatever sovereign rights the Sultan had 
held.* The British position was to reject the claim and push ahead with the 
formation of Malaysia. At the same time, editorial writers and columnists 
in the United States, often ill-informed about Southeast Asia, were quick to 
pre-judge the Philippine case.” It was also regrettable that both the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations endorsed Malaysia without first specifying the 
need to settle the Philippine claim. Whether that claim is wise, which some 
Filipinos doubt,$ it still has considerable legal substance. 

The main point in dispute is the proper interpretation of an agreement 
signed in 1878 between the Sultan of Sulu and Baron Von Overbeck and 
Alfred Dent to lease portions of North Borneo in return for 5000 Malay 
dollars per year. These holdings later were acquired by the British North 
Borneo Company.’ The British maintain that this arrangement was not a 
lease but a cession, and it is on the meaning of the Malay word “padjak”’ 
that the argument appears to turn.® Meanwhile the lease or cession with 
payments has continued. On July 10, 1946, six days after the Philippines 
became independent, the British government incorporated North Borneo 
as a crown colony.® At that time there was some feeling that the British 
action was improper, and former Governor General Harrison spoke of the 


3 New York Times, June 23, 1961, pp. 1, 4. 

4 Pacifico A. Ortiz, “Legal Aspects of the North Borneo Question,” Philippine Studies 
(Jan. 1963), p. 43. 

5 See e.g., editorial in New York Times, Jan. 8, 1963, p. 6; columns by R. Trumbull 
in New York Times, Oct. 1, 1962, p. 5; Dec. 19, 1962, pp. 1, 3. See letter to Times by 
Frances L. Starner, Jan. 26, 1963, p. 6, in which Times policy is assailed. See also unfor- 
tunate Tzmes editorial June 16, 1963, p. 22; also editorial Aug. 27, 1963, p. 30. 

6 Senator Lorenzo Sumulong, “A Report to the Senate and to Our People on Malaysia 
and on the Greater Malayan Confederation Proposed by President Macapagal in Con- 
nection with the Philippine Claim of Sovereignty to a Portion of North Borneo” (privi- 
leged hour speech on the floor of the Senate, March 25, 1963), mimeographed. Also 
Senator Lorenzo Sumulong, “Rejoinder to Congressmen Ramos and Solongo”’ (speech 
on the floor of the Senate, April 17, 1963), mimeographed. Also see T. M. Locsin “The 
North Borneo Claim ‘Agonizing Reappraisal, ” Part I, Philippines Free Press, April 6, 
1963, pp. 7, 70; Part II, March 23, 1963, pp. 2, 73, 74, 75. 

T See K: G. Tregonning, Under Chartered Company Rule (Singapore: Univ. of Malaya 
Press, 1958), pp. 13-30. See also account in G. Irwin, Nineteenth-Century Borneo 
(Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955), pp. 195-201, et passim. 

8 See references cited in Ortiz, of. cit., p. 8. See also definitions in various dictionaries 
of Malay and Malay related languages where the term is translated (under varied spell- 
ings) as monopoly and tax. In the British translation the term “grant and cede” is used 
while Professor Conklin’s rendition is “desire to lease” (see appendix to Ortiz’s article, 
pp. 55 and 56). 

9 See Ortiz, op. cit., pp. 18-52 and appendices, pp. 53-64; also see Martin Meadows, 
“The Philippine Claim to North Borneo,” Political Science Quarterly (Sept. 1962), 
pp. 321-35. 
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British annexation as “an act of political aggression,” 1° but the Philippine 
government neglected to take action. As.recently as 1960 when the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was contacted on this subject, the author was ` 
advised that the matter was then under “study and advisement by the 
Philippine authorities.” 14 Between 1936 when the old Sultan died, and 1962 
when the Ruma Bechara (the council) finally decided on a rightful suc- 
cessor, there was inadequate focus on the problem. On April 29, 1962, how- 
ever, the new Sultan with the approval of the Ruma Bechara ceded sov- 
ereignty over the territory of North Borneo to the Philippines without 
prejudice to its own proprietary holdings.’ 

Whatever may be the ultimate disposition of this claim there is no doubt 
that the Philippines has a good legal case.4* Conceivably the British position 
may also have legal merit, but their unwillingness to discuss the key issues 
has left the impression that their case is weak and that this fundamental 
weakness is the basis for their attitude.1* 

Initially Malaya indicated that it considered the North Borneo claim 
to be entirely between the Philippines and Great Britain,! and that, if 
merged in a greater Malaysia, North Borneo would have to come in with 
a “clean slate.”16 But once Malaysia became a distinct probability, Prime 
Minister Rahman’s tone changed somewhat, and his earlier concern for 
legalism became less distinct. While in the Manila Accord, “the Ministers 
took note of the Philippine claim” to North Borneo, the Prime Minister was 
reported to have said late in August 1963, that regardless of the outcome 
of the United Nations survey, Malaysia would come into existence on Sep- 
tember 16, 1963.17 


10 See comment in reference to Harrison’s memorandum of Feb. 27, 1947 in Ortiz 
op. cit., p. 19. See also Russell H. Fifield, Tke Diplomacy of South East Asia: 1945-58 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), pp. 90-91. See also reference in letter by 
Frances L. Starner in New York Times, loc. cit. 

11 Juan M. Arreglado, Minister, Department of Foreign Affairs, Republic of the 
Philippines, correspondence dated Jan. 27, 1960. 

12 Ortiz, op. cit., p. 43. 

13 Ibid., passim; Meadows, op. cit., passim; Fifield, loc. cit., Starner, loc. cit. See 
also conceding some substance to Philippine claim, “Filipinos on Stage,” The Economist 
(May 18, 1963), p. 650. 

14 See e.g., Commonwealth Survey (Aug. 28, 1962), pp. 721-22, where the British note 
to the Philippines is cited as pointing out that “. .. there was no argument in the 
Philippine note to refute the British government’s view that the status of North Borneo 
was not open to dispute.” (Quotation at p. 722). See also Gordon P. Means, “Malaysia— 
A New Federation in Southeast Asia,” Pacific Affairs (Summer 1963), pp. 138-59. 

15 See “Aide Memoire” dated 3rd October, 1962, handed by permanent Secretary for 
External Affairs to Philippine Ambassador in Kuala Lumpur, in Malaysia, Malaya/ 
Philippine Relations 31st August 1957 to 15th September 1963 (Kuala Lumpur, 1963), 
p. 21 (hereafter cited as Malaya/Philippine Rel.). 

16 See “Aide Memoire dated 2nd August, 1962 handed by Philippine Vice President 
Emmanuel Pelaez to H.M.M. Ambassador in Manila,” Malaya Philippine Rel., p. 19. 

17S. S. King, “Malaya Promises a Federation Regardless of Findings of U.N.” New 
York Times, Aug. 30, 1963, pp. 1, 3. However, a Malaysian Embassy official informed 
the author that the remark was never made by the Prime Minister, but was a press 
error. 
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The Philippines has at several points during the controversy considered 
the possibility of submitting the North Borneo case to the International 
Court of Justice. In late December the Malaysian Prime Minister made 
what appeared to have been a hasty comment that the Philippines could 
take their Borneo claim to the World Court if they desired. The Philippines 
sought to clarify whether Rahman meant that Malaysia would accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court in this case.1® This statement and other actions 
were apparently maneuvers to get a clear commitment on the recognition 
of Malaysia. 

If the Philippines were concerned that Malaysia had simply adopted the 
British hauteur regarding the claim, that concern has seemed rather well 
justified. President Macapagal had made it clear that recognition of Malay- 
sia would be forthcoming upon “assurance that the Republic could present 
further her proprietary and sovereign claims over North Borneo.”?* Yet 
the most telling Malaysian statement is found in the formal White Paper 
released on January 17, 1964. Prime Minister Rahman first suggested that 
the Philippines was bent upon extracting “fresh concessions,” and then 
observed that: 


The final stage has since been reached, and the Foreign Secretary of the 
Philippines now seeks from us an assurance that their stale claims to 
sovereignty over parts of Sabah should be taken to the International — 
Court of Justice. I cannot but regard this attitude of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment as unreasonable and as showing distrust for us. If this is its 
attitude, this Government considers that it is fruitless and futile to expect 
normalization of relationships with the Philippines in the near future.*° 


While it is true that the three signatories to the Manila Accord had 
agreed that “inclusion of North Borneo in the Federation of Malaysia would 
not prejudice” the right of the Philippines to press her claim under inter- 
national law,” the evasiveness displayed by the British and later the Malay- 
sian governments probably explains why Manila was seeking fresh guaran- 
tees on this subject. 

The Philippines, however, did not allow the territorial issue to blot out 
her hopes for a greater Malaysian confederation and the accord now known 
as Maphilindo.” The first Malaysian confederation proposal called for a 
merger of the Philippines, Malaya, Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo, but 
this was soon changed to the concept of Maphilindo under which the Malay 


18 The Manila Chronicle (U.S. Edition), Dec. 24, 1963, pp. 1, 12. 

19 The Manila Chronicle (U.S. Edition), Oct. 15, 1963, p. 1. 

20 “White Paper on Indonesia/Malaya and Philippines/Malaya Relations up to 
Malaysian Day, Sept. 16, 1963” (Malaysia Information Service, Embassy of Malaysia, 
Press Release No. M. 113, Jan. 17, 1964, p. 12, hereafter referred to as “Malaysian White 
Paper”). 

21 “Manila Accord,” Malaya Philippine Rel, p. 33. 

22 See e.g., “The Bangkok Meetings November 13-18, 1963,” Larawan Series X, No. 5 
(Dec. 2, 1963). For earlier plan, see New York Times, July 28, 1962, pp. 2, 3. 
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nations of the Philippines, Malaysia, and Indonesia would form a confederal 
association, settling their problems as well as dealing with other regional 
issues in the fraternal atmosphere of ‘“Mushawarah.”™ While this idea 
appears to have had a wide appeal in the Philippines, the Malaysians and 
Indonesians would seem to have been less responsive. Pan-Malaysian senti- 
ment has been a phenomenon in the Philippines for some time, and these 
proposals also fitted into the “good offices” role which the Government has 
sought to fill. It is also clear that Maphilindo was conceived as something 
of a bulwark against Communist China, but it has never been clear that this 
arrangement had real political substance. Nevertheless, the Filipinos have 
sought to use Maphilindo, in spite of its feebleness, to resolve the Borneo 
problem, konfrontasi and other problems. As will be noted later, Philippine 
tolerance of the Indonesian posture has stemmed from the belief that Maphi- 
lindo represents a viable goal in itself. 

Consistent with this Maphilindo mystique and, consistent also with tra- 
ditional Philippine foreign policy, Manila has worked constantly to keep 
channels of communications open with both Indonesia and Malaysia. The 
Philippines has emphasized that its claim to North Borneo and its general 
position be considered as distinct from those of Indonesia, and it has at no 
point participated in konfrontasi. 


` Pressing the Claim and Reaction to Malaysia: The Filipinos have repeat- 
edly stressed that their claim is to be understood within the context of the 
peaceful procedures contemplated in the Charter of the United Nations.” 
The concept of self-determination, preferably under a United Nations pleb- 
iscite, was supported by the Philippines. The “Manila Accord” and the 
“Joint Statement,” both resulting from the tripartite summit meeting of 
July 30 to August 5, 1963, urged some sort of United Nations action, and 
subsequently the Secretary General was prevailed upon to survey the Sara- 
wak and North Borneo areas. A United Nations team was sent into the 
region on August 27, but Filipino observers were not admitted by the Brit- 
ish until the survey was nearly half completed. 

The British action was based on the allegation that the Filipino delega- 
tion consisted entirely of relatively high government officials rather than 
being composed partially of clerical functionaries.”® In his report, U Thant 
criticized the British for the delay in issuing visas. The United Nations 
report stated, however, that “there is no doubt” that a pro-Malaysian atti- 
tude obtained, and the British procedures in ascertaining this preference 
were approved.” However, the Philippine observer team dissented and 


23 See e.g., Robert Trumbull, “Indonesia and Philippines Relax Stand Against Malay- 
sia Merger,” New York Times, June 8, 1963, pp. 1, 6. 

24 See e.g. in New York Times, June 24, 1962, p. 17; see “The Philippine Claim to 
North Borneo,” Larawan (Embassy of the Philippines), Series VII, No. 10 (October 3, 
1962), p. 3. See also Locsin, Part II, op. cit., p. 74. 

25 Larawan, loc. cit. 

26 New York Times, Aug. 29, 1963, p. 4; Sept. 2, 1963, p. 4. . 

27 New York Times, Sept. 15, 1963, p. 2; also Sept. 13, 1963, p. 4. 
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pointed to significant differences between its findings and those of the United 
Nations group.” 

When Malaysia was proclaimed on September 16, 1963, the Philippines 
first declined to extend its recognition of Malaya to Malaysia and then 
reduced its embassy to a consulate. At this point, Kuala Lumpur severed 
diplomatic relations. The Philippines continued to call for renewed efforts 
at rapprochement. Meetings were held at Bangkok and Pnom Penh during 
early 1964, and, finally, Malaysia and the Philippines agreed to reopen their 
consulates and to exchange notes regarding North Borneo. 


Rationale and Conclusions: The most logical explanation of the Philip- 
pine policy regarding Malaysia is that it is essentially an insistence that 
Manila’s legal claims be treated with respect. Failing this, yet bound by 
tradition and conviction to pacific means, the Philippines has simply refused 
to drop her claim. There is some reason to believe that the Filipinos viewed 
the British refusal to discuss the issue as bordering on an insult.” More- 
over, the handling of the issuance of visas for Philippine observers of the 
United Nations survey was certainly antagonizing. Secondly, some of the 
newspaper treatment received by the Filipinos in the United States was 
really quite shabby. In answer to this, Professor Frances Starner wrote to 
the New York Times that “there is, however, ample justification for the claim 
being presented and resolved at this time—which is all that the Philippines 
has asked.’’*! It is probable also, as previously noted, that the Filipinos 
were displeased when both the late President Kennedy and President John- 
son appeared to favor the emergence of Malaysia without taking a stand on 
the Borneo Settlement.®? Actually this last may have been somewhat miti- 
gated by the fact that the United States government pressured the British 
government to hold at least general meetings with the Filipinos, and the 
British copy of the 1878 agreement after long refusal was finally photo- 
graphed for Filipino use at the behest of the United States.3* Altogether 
these factors made it imperative that the claim be pressed, for to drop it 
would suggest acquiescence in the charge that it was just folly—and this it 
was and is not. 


28 New York Times, Sept. 15, 1963, p. 3. See N. G. Rama, “Maphilindo, Southeast 
Asia and the U.N.: The British Explanation,” Philippines Free Press, Oct. 19, 1963, p. 80, 
where Secretary Lopez is quoted as saying before the United Nations that, “We do take 
exception to the manner the survey was conducted and the report prepared. This was a 
case where the conduct of the survey was perhaps more important than the outcome 
of the survey itself.” 

29 See e.g., Frances Starner, “The Philippines: Politics of the ‘New Era,” Asian 
Survey (Jan. 1963), p. 46. Also N. G. Rama, op. cit., p. 80. 

30 Editorial in New York Times, Jan. 8, 1963, p. 6. 

31 Starner, letter to New York Times, loc. cit. 

32 See eg N. G. Rama, “A Matter of Security,” Philippines Free Press, Feb. 23, 1963, 
p. 81, For explanation of U.S. attitude under President Johnson, see Drew Middleton, 
“Allies Oppose Extending War,” St. Louis Post Dispatch, March 2, 1964, p. 1c. See also 
Jose Ma Sison, “The Philippines and Malaysia,” Eastern World (June 1963), p. 11. 

33 Ortiz, of. cit, pp. 24, 25. 
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There are perhaps three other explanations which may conceivably bear 
on this matter, but while not to be altogether discounted, they have a decid- 
edly secondary ring about them. 

First there is the matter of Communism. The Filipinos have stressed at 
times that their reservations about Borneo are based as much on the in- 
creased Communist threat stemming from the easy access of Singapore Chi- 
nese to North Borneo and hence to the Philippines only some eighteen miles 
away.** Certainly the earlier greater Malaysia proposal and the subsequent 
Maphilinda approach reflected this fear. But while the fear may be real 
enough, it seems to partake of the quality of an afterthought. Incidentally, 
there has been little or no comment about the danger to the Philippines from 
Indonesian Communists, nor, interestingly enough, has there been much dis- 
cussion of the implications of Indonesian-Malaysian confrontation in the 
very North Borneo to which the Philippines has laid claim. It may be that 
the Philippine government sees the security of the matter resolved satis- 
factorily in the benevolent fold of “Maphilindo mushawarah.” If so, as sug- 
gested earlier, it represents a mystique which confounds understanding. 
Moreover, the brief and qualified mention of Indonesian support for the 
Philippine’s North Borneo claim should itself be cause for Philippine re- 
flection.®* 

A second interpretation postulates that in reality the Philippine actions 
are merely reaction to Indonesian stimulus either in the sense of “me too,” 
or on the theory that saving Maphilindo is the real objective and that defer- 
ence to Indonesia is necessary to that end.?° The first is not convincing when 
seen against the background of Philippine statements and behavior both of 
which emphasize the separate character of the Philippine claim.®? The latter 
is conceivable in principle, but in the context of the whole problem it appears 
also to have a distinctly secondary character. This, however, has been 
touched upon earlier in this paper. 

A third and scarcely mentioned explanation centers upon an agreement 
between the Philippines and Indonesia that Indonesia’s entrepôt trade which 
had formerly been through Singapore would henceforth be channelled 
through open port facilities in the Philippines. This arrangement, which 
seems to have been viewed with distinct reservations by many Filipinos and 
has received almost no discussion in the press, must be considered for the 
present at least as irrelevant.*® 


34 See e.g., “Pelaez Statement on North Borneo Claim in London Talks,” Philippines 
Free Press, Feb. 23, 1963, pp. 24, 62, 63, 64. N. G. Rama, “A Matter of Security,” op. cit., 
pp. 4, 79, 83. R. Trumbull, “Philippines Wary of Reds in North Borneo,” New York 
Times, Jan. 22, 1963, p. 3. R. Trumbull, “Malaya Agrees to Discussions with Philippines 
and Indonesia,” New York Times, April 5, 1963, p. 3. 

35 “The Sukarno-Macapagal Joint Statement in Manila, Manila Conference, Jan. 
7-11, 1964,” in Embassy of the Philippines, Press Release No. 10, Jan. 13, 1964, p. 2. 

36 “Malaysian White Paper,” p. 10. 

37 E.g., New York Times, Oct. 26, 1963, p. 8; also St, Louis Post Dispatch, Feb. 28, 
1964, p. Ila. : 

38 See, however, “On the Economic Side ‘Word War,’” Philippines Free Press, Oct. 19, 
1963, pp. 12, 69. 
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In conclusion, this reading of the evidence suggests that in muddling out 
of colonialism in Southeast Asia the British government’s ineptness in 
handling of the Philippine claim to North Borneo has in effect created a dip- 
lomatic crisis. The British could have achieved a satisfactory settlement of 
that matter at an early stage of the issue or at any number of points up 
until the emergence of Malaysia. But failing this and given the substance 
of the Philippine claim, a really deplorable and utterly unnecessary heritage 
was created for Malaysia. 

The British action is unfortunate not only because it bequeaths to Malay- 
sia a measure of unnecessary travail, but because it may well suggest that a 
legitimate claim pressed by pacific and friendly means is far less likely to 
get attention than a spurious claim pressed noisily and with improper atten- 
tion to what damage may be wrought. 

It is impossible to know just what sort of arrangement might prove accept- 
able today. It is even quite conceivable that a monetary settlement is indi- 
cated, indeed this has seemed like a logical solution at times and may well 
remain so.2° These points, however, are clear: (1) the Philippines has a 
strong legal case; (2) she has clearly indicated her adherence to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for North Borneo; (3) her pacific intentions are 
abundantly clear; (4) her determination is apparent; and (5) her moral 
right to a day in court is overwhelming. 

Finally it is clear that Philippine policy toward Malaysia is a continua- 
tion of its policy pattern of maintaining amicable relations with non-Com- 
munist Asian powers, but with the added dimension that its North Borneo 
claim cannot be ignored. , 


38 See e.g, in New York Times, Jan. 3, 1963, p. 6; also Means, op. cit., p. 157 (foot- 
note #55). 
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AN INDIAN VILLAGE'S REACTION 
TO CHINESE AGGRESSION 


R. 5. KHARE* 





The sudden and massive Chinese attack on India’s northern 
border in October 1962, and the evident lack of preparation to meet the 
attack, came as a rude shock to the Indian public. To study the reaction of 
an Indian village in the crisis that ensued, I returned to Gopalpur (a village 
I had studied on previous occasions) in November—December 1962 and again 
in May 1963. Gopalpur is a multi-caste (16), medium-sized (600) village 
twenty-three miles due east of Lucknow, the capital of the State of Uttar 
Pradesh. In conducting this project, I was primarily interested in ascertain- 
ing whether ideas about nationalism and national unity in a national crisis 
had permeated the village and, if so, how these were expressed in words 
and deeds. This article concentrates on how the villagers viewed the aggres- 
sion, and begins by presenting the villager’s view of the nature of the 
danger. Gopalpur’s response to the threat is also described, and then ana- 
lyzed in terms of the village culture and social and political relationships. 


Gopalpur and the National Crisis: The period under study (November 
1962—June 1963) can be divided into three sufficiently distinct phases: the 
action phase, the donation phase, and the stalemate phase. The first phase 
was of one month’s duration (October 20 to November 20, 1962), the 
period during which most of the fighting occurred. The second phase was 
comparatively diffused over time; but for our purpose can be defined as from 
November 20, 1962 to March 1963, This was the period in which intensive 
National Defence Fund drives were conducted in Gopalpur and throughout 
India. The third phase is still less well defined, and may even continue until 
the present, but for purposes of this study runs from April to June 1963, 
the last date for which I have information. This phase was characterized 
by the gradual retraction of the villagers’ attention from the “complexities” 
and the dangers of Chinese aggression. 


The Action Phase: The first reaction, as reported by the villagers, was 
one of curiosity as well as panic. What happened? Where did the aggression 
take place? How did it happen? Why did it happen? Who did it? Why 


* This article was read in January 1964 before a seminar meeting of the Committee 
on Southern Asian Studies, University of Chicago. The Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research provided financial assistance in the writing of this article— 
a part of a bigger project carried out at the University of Chicago during 1963-64. I 
wish to thank M. Marriott, L. A. Fallers and F. G. Bailey for their valuable com- 
ments and criticism of the article. Special thanks are due to the political pundits of the 
village and the region for their assistance in conducting the research. , 
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were we invaded? Where do we stand in relation to the danger? How does 
it affect us? These questions were obviously an attempt by the villager to 
conceptualize the nature of the danger with respect to himself, his kin, his 
village and the region. Other questions were also asked: What is being done 
by the sarkar (government) to meet the danger? What shall we do to sur- 
vive an attack by the Chini (i.e., Chinese) on our village? And the political 
leaders, government officials, and political parties raised still another ques- 
tion: “What can you [villagers] do about the attack ‘on our sacred soif?” 
Often, the villagers posed a similar question to the leaders, the officials and 
the political parties who, in the villagers’ view “were responsible for the 
safety of the nation,” and who were supposed to know about such things— 
the learned men of the village, the leaders who maintained contacts with 
the city, the government agencies who brought news from outside and “did 
work for them,” and lastly the political leaders who visited the villages in 
the course of the emergency. 

The inquiry conducted in Gopalpur during the “action phase” revealed 
that the majority of the villagers were uncertain about the geographical loca- 
tion of the aggression or its historical background.* People had heard about 
the “communists” who “took away even children from the family,” and 
“compelled people to do what they wanted. If one did not do so, one could 
be shot dead.” But the aggression was conceived in terms of a feudal in- 
vasion in which two opposing armies and their kings participated, the con- 
cept that was nearest to warfare as depicted in their religious, folk and 
mythical lore. The significance of the aggression was at first always posed 
in terms of the “danger” to the village—rather than in terms of national 
security. Even the village elite was initially at a loss to understand why 
the political leaders incessantly stressed the importance of the economy, 
industry, hard labor and increased production in the fields in order to expel 
the aggressor. It was thought to be “superfluous” for the government to relate 
donation and production with the ultimate victory over the aggressor. “We 
have never heard of such a situation before. It was not so even in the Bari 
Larai {World War IT] fought by the British. That was a much bigger affair 
but the Britishers knew how to handle such situations” opined the village 
headman. 

In the absence of exact knowledge about the aggressor, imagination, folk 
lore, myth, and the symbol of the “dragon” supplemented the hearsay. A 
near-panic situation prevailed in the beginning. The “treachery,” “butchery” 
and the violence of the aggressors, and the exemplary bravery, heroism and 
patriotism of the Indian jawans (soldiers) were usually described against 
the backdrop of the difficult Himalayan terrain, biting cold and treacherous 
snow. The qualities of military and patriotic heroes such as Shivaji and 


1 Except for a few members of the “elite” group, the villagers did not know the 
exact location of NEFA or Ladakh, and hence had no accurate idea of the nature of 
the danger in terms of distance or geography. “One could expect anything from such 
asurs [demons],” contended one leader. “We have to be on our guard in the village.” 
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Bhagat Singh? were attributed to the soldiers fighting on the border. Folk 
songs, and in particular the Alaka’ which praises two brother warriors who 
are thought to symbolize ideal bravery on the battleground, were suitably 
changed to include the names of the heroes fighting on the front, such as 
Dhan Singh Thapa. The Alaka was sung time and again “to invoke a mili- 
tary spirit in the village.” The primary school teachers living in Thakupur, 
a hamlet of Gopalpur, composed patriotic songs depicting national unity 
and national strength. 

One of the more popular symbolisms used to depict the aggressor’s 
ferocity, monstrosity and aggressiveness was that of the dragon. Local and 
regional political leaders used this symbol repeatedly in referring to Chinese 
aggression. The pervasiveness of this figurative symbol and its numerous 
expressions and meaning association seemed to epitomize popular reactions 
towards the aggressors. This was contrasted with the bravery of the jawans, 
the determination of the villagers to die “with bravery,” the faith that the 
Almighty God (Bhagwan) would punish the ill-doer and would preserve 
Hindustan, and confidence in the leadership of Nehru. 

During this phase, the villagers organized a ritual to “halt the march of 
the Chinese on the sacred soil of Bharat Mata” (mother India). In north- 
ern India, it is very popular, very pious, and “very effective” in any crisis 
to recite the Ramacharitmanas of Tulsidas, popularly known as the Ramay- 
ana. Nothing is thought beyond the powers of Rama, the Supreme Warrior, 
who is best “approached” through the Ramacharitmanas. To be successful 
in invoking the deity, however, the recital of the scripture must be under- 
taken “properly.” The latter qualification includes ritual purity (of place, 
body and mind), observance of the rules of recital, devotion to the deity 
and a sincere, humble prayerful attitude towards the deity. Such recitals 
are considered less effective, ineffective or even self-punitive if the rules 
of conduct are violated during or just before the commencement of the 
recital. By the second week of November, the village had organized an 
Akhand Path (recital) of Ramacharitmanas* accompanied by incessant 
chanting in praise of Rama and Krishna, The villagers, irrespective of caste, 
contributed in cash and kind to arrange this yajna (sacrifice) or puja (wor- 
ship) “so that they could invoke the grace of the Almighty, always vic- 
torious Sri Rama, the Lord Supreme.” The village priest, the Kayasthas, 
and the Sadhus of Ayodhya (who were then on their yearly round) ‘par- 
ticipated in the recital. The objective of the recital was “to avert the danger 


2 Shivaji was. a renowned military leader in the struggle against the Moghul Em- 
peror Aurangzeb, and Bhagat Singh was a hero of the independence movement against 
the British. 

3 Alah-Udal, the famous warrior brothers, are the heroes eulogized in the Alake, 
which is sung enthusiastically during the rainy season. 

4 This is a type of recital of the whole Ramacharitmanas (Ramayana) in which no 
break for a moment is allowed till the scripture is fully recited. The time taken is over 
twenty-four hours. The time period is almost doubled (as was the case with Gopal- 
pur’s recital) if the Path (recital) is done with a Samput, that is by a repetition of'a 
chosen couplet (Chaupai or Ardhali) before and/or after every verse of the sacred book. 
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to the country, and to defeat the enemy” by invoking Rama’s intercession. 
The recital was followed by a puja of the images, oblations to the fire and 
group “Keertan” (singing praise of Rama and Krishna) for several hours. 
Before the recital was over, villagers and village leaders from neighboring 
villages assembled, and the Village Level Worker and the Panchayat Secre- 
tary were also present. 

The most striking element, showing clearly the purpose of this puja, was 
the selection of the couplet used throughout the recital of the scripture. 
The couplet was derived from the Remacharitmanas itself and reads: “With 
this arrow, Sire, slay the dwellers [gana] on my northern shore, who are 
vile criminals.” ë In the view of the religious literati of Gopalpur, the situa- 
tion created by the aggression of the Chinese (who were distantly located 
somewhere to the north of the village) was best epitomized by the above 
couplet, which was considered to be particularly appropriate because it 
truly depicted the nature and location of the aggressor, i.e., “vile criminals 
of the north.” , 

In Gopalpur, this recital was the most important and elaborate ritual per- 
formed during the first phase and, according to one informant, went a long 
way toward “restoring confidence.” By the time this ceremony was over, 
the village officials, the political parties, and the welfare societies were re- 
questing donations from the people. “The fighters, the jawans on the front, 
urgently need your support, your donations, your labor and your prayers,” 
said a local leader during the opening speech in this campaign. 


The Donation Phase: In the course of the National Defence Fund drive, 
which got under way in November 1962, the government requested three 
types of “donations” from the villagers: (1) the donation (dam) of conse- 
crated, solid and continuous work in their usual occupation, or as an alter- 
native those interested and physically fit should come forward to join the 
army to “defend the nation”; (2) the donation of articles, money, and gold, 
which will be “directly” helpful to the jawans fighting on the front in 
extremely difficult terrains; and (3) the “donation” of cooperation (by 
refraining from spreading rumors) with the government in the hour of 
danger.’ 

The village response to the “donation drive” was vigorous because, in 
the words of the common villager, “the government was in trouble, because 
Nehru was facing trouble, and to be able to help somebody in distress is 
a meritorious act.” The response of the village leaders was more sophisti- 


5 This couplet, derived from Book V of the Ramacharitmanas, reads: “Yahi sar mam 
uttar tat basi, Hatahu nath gan khal agh-rasi.” The essential conditions, besides the 
normal observances of a sacrifice, are that the recital should be sweetly sung, clearly 
audible, and most important, without a break. 

6 The “donation campaign” was very intensive in character. It was a varied affair in 
the sense that the regional officers, political parties with their plethora of leaders, wel- 
fare organizations and local elites interpreted the motive and relevance of such a cam- 
paign as they thought fit, and exhorted the public to donate as much as possible. It is 
pfobable that this was also considered as one way of proving their patriotism and 
leadership qualities to their superiors. 
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cated: “We make up the government. If the government is in trouble, it 
_is actually we who are in trouble. The government asks donations for our 
safety. We should therefore not only donate as much as possible, but we 
should also have . . . a sense of participation in the sacred task of main- 
taining our independence. Donations are actually speaking tokens of our 
national unity. Everybody by donating fosters a bond of unity in the nation. 
We politicians value this bond. Why should we lag behind when the whole 
nation [vashira] is showing its oneness through donations to the National 
Defence Fund [Rasktriya Raksha Kosh\.” 

By January 1963 there was a perceptible fall in the tempo of the National 
Defence Fund drive. While the village leadership, government officials, and 
fund-collecting bodies continued to exhort the people to donate, the com- 
mon villager began to grumble. “We have already given you whatever was 
possible. We gave you money and grain, though the latter, as everybody 
knows, is scarce in this village due to the absence of irrigational facilities 
and abundance of barren stretches of land.” During one drive in which I 
was present, fund collectors went from door to door. The donations ranged 
from 0.25 n.p. (5¢) to Rs. 5.00 ($1) per household. Members of some 
lower castes complained that: “while ours is hard earned money, these 
Seth-Sahukars [traders and businessmen] fill their safes through malprac- 
tices. Still the government sends its persons to collect money from those - 
who are already poor. We, however, contribute because it will be used for 
the families of the jawans. We know what it means these days to lose one’s 
kamau baap ya put [breadwinning father or son]. And we also contribute 
because, as our Sarpanch [the head of the gram panchayat] says, the gov- 
ernment will buy arms with this money, and we will be ultimately protected 
from aggression. Thus our self-interest is also there.” 

In Gopalpur, however, the request for the donation of gold was totally 
ignored. The donation of gold meant parting with a precious status symbol. 
The fund collectors received the same replies from those who were known 
to possess gold and from those who did not: “We do not have gold. We 
poor cultivators cannot afford to purchase gold. Rich persons of the cities 
may do so. Even if somebody has gold, he is not going to part with it. In 
my case, I know my wife would drive me out of my house if I dared do so 
for the sake of my patriotism.” 

The donation “complex” evoked patriotic responses from some, but also 
prompted others to question the reliability of the National Defence Fund 
collectors, “since it was impossible to ascertain whether the donations ever 
reached the government.” Nevertheless, as the Village Level Worker re- 
marked, Gopalpur did contribute substantially. By March 1963, however, ` 
the villagers knew that China had stopped fighting on its own initiative. 
The donation drive waned rapidly as did the visits of high political digni- 
taries, government officers and welfare agencies. 


Stalemate Phase: With the emergence of a stalemate on the border, the 
interest of the political leaders and officials, local and regional, in the 
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question rapidly declined. This left the villages with a number of unan- 
swered questions: What ultimately happened to the Chinese aggression? 
Did our sarkar win? Why do not we fight until the aggressor is driven from 
our soil? As far as my observation goes, the leaders were themselves unable 
to fully comprehend this uneasy situation. Still less could they explain 
these developments in terms of India’s international policy. The villagers 
once again returned to their daily routine, unmindful (except when asked) 
of any special change that the aggression had brought about. They looked 
forward to favoritism and took to factional quarrels as vigorously as ever. 


The Crisis in Terms of the Village Culture: As noted before, Gopalpur 
lacked any precise knowledge about the Cini people, their history, their 
political ideology, their geographical location and the motives behind the 
attack. The leaders of the village provided some insight for the common 
villager, explaining Chinese ideology “on the basis of the accounts we had 
read in the Hindi newspapers.” The maps, supplied by the newspaper, were 
further guidelines to their limited knowledge of geography. But, as ex- 
pected, there was a big gap between them and the more numerous unedu- 
cated lower castes, and in particular the older generation in the village. 
The latter exhibited two broad tendencies connected with the total con- 
ceptualization scheme of the village: (1) the tendency to accept the ver- 
sions of day-to-day developments on the front and in New Delhi from those 
who were supposed to know about such affairs; and (2) the tendency to 
connect and correlate the threat of Chinese aggression with several local 
and regional feuds and battles connected with the Moghul Empire, and 
which are described in their folk songs, myths and tales. The local ethos 
tried to accommodate within its scheme the total picture of Chinese aggres- 
sion. One could observe that the appropriate cultural themes such as 
bravery, patriotism, heroic deeds, supernatural support during fights, sacri- 
fice of life for the greater social good, and the absence of hatred and malice 
towards the enemy, were repeatedly reported in the context of the news 
of Chinese aggression which the villagers heard from their leaders. The local 
and regional leaders frequently drew an analogy between the kind of 
bravery India had exemplified through the ages and that being shown by 
the jawans who “are proving themselves as worthy descendants of our great 
heroes like Bhagat Singh of the Independence movement.” 


This attempt to comprehend the “new” nature of the struggle between 
India and China was reflected in three types of ideas about the developing 
situation. Firstly, China did not like India, and the two countries did not 
see eye-to-eye on many matters. Secondly, China suddenly and without 
provocation attacked the Indian border areas, mercilessly killing and loot- 
ing the inhabitants, and driving them out of their villages. Thirdly, the 
sarkar (of India) was not prepared for such an eventuality; but Panditji’s 
(i.e., Nehru’s) success in getting help from the engrez-log (English, who 
are thought of as well known to him, and pleased with him), and the 
bravery of the Indian army stopped the Chinese from moving further. The 
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villagers had a strong impression that the Chinese are just the opposite of 
the Indians: “Whatever we like, they dislike. . . . How can we be liked 
by them: They are from the party of demons and we are from the party 
of gods.” 

As time passed without any significant new developments after December 
1962, the villagers grew increasingly critical of the sarkar for not safe- 
guarding them against the Chinese attack. Criticism of the sarkar was not 
a new phenomenon in Gopalpur, of course. But there was a difference be- 
tween this situation and earlier forms of criticism due mainly to the pres- 
ence of a vague but persistent feeling of mutual interdependence in the 
face of a common and unprecedented threat. This interdependence was 
underlined by a sense of identity with the jawans on the front and the 
sarkar in New Delhi. 

The initial panic was effectively countered by the religious culture an 
nationalism. The religious literati continued to emphasize the unshakable 
confidence in the destiny of the land and people of Rama and Krishna. This 
idea, was forcefully presented by a group of Sadhus from Ayodhya, one of 
whom stated: ‘Bharat is a tapobhumi [a land of asceticism, renunciation 
and sacrifice]. It is the land where God incarnates Himself. Therefore no 
country however intoxicated with worldly power and riches can be success- 
ful in conquering it and destroying its culture. Nobody has ever been able 
to do so, neither Ravana nor Harinya-Kashyapu, nor Kans, nor Mahisasur.* 
Be confident, the Lord will make us victorious in time.” Such religious ex- 
hortations immediately generated a sense of reassurance. 

Taken together, these widely varied views of the common man, the re- 
ligious literati and the political leadership demonstrated a persistent con- 
cern for the country, what may be classified as a rudimentary form of 
nationalism. The form of expression differed from group to group, or from 
person to person, appearing most often as a complex of compassionate feel- 
ings towards the sarkar or as a personalized feeling towards Nehru. The 
constant repetition of the theme of mutual dependence between the govern- 
ment and the public provided not only a sense of national unity, but also 
enabled the villagers to view their relationship with the government in a 
different light. One elderly villager remarked: “The fact which we now 
realize is that British Raj was different from this government. While the 
former was foreign, sitting and ruling on our heads, the latter is our own, 
elected by us and supported by us. That is why we now think that these 
donations serve a very noble purpose—they help protect our desk [coun- 
try].” But while this new view of the state-society relations permeated 
down to the level of the common villager fairly rapidly, it also disappeared 
equally quickly once the danger was over and the patriotic exhortations had 
ceased. There would appear to have been a more enduring change in the 
attitudes and perspectives of the village leadership, however, primarily 


T These are all well-known mythological figures of Hindu epics symbolizing evil, 
tyranny, injustice, etc. They were all conquered ultimately with the assistance ofan 
incarnate of God. 
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because the crisis provided them with an opportunity and an incentive to 
establish new and sustaining bonds with political parties and extra-village 
political leaders. 


The Situation in Terms of Social and Political Relationships: Before 
analyzing the impact of Chinese aggression on social and political relation- 
ships in the village, it is necessary to examine two conceptualizations of the 
village: first, as a closed isolated group, and second, as an open, intercon- 
nected, interdependent unit of the nation. As noted earlier, the immediate 
reaction in Gopalpur was to assess the crisis solely in terms of the village. 
The village was considered as a corporate and coherent “minimal” grouping 
which united to face an external danger. “If we are going to be overrun by 
the Chinese, the whole village is going to face them with all its might. The 
_ village stands as one man”—remarked the village headman in the first week 
of November 1962. As the weeks passed, this initial conceptualization was 
broadened. During this period the villagers met numerous extra-village 
officials and political and non-political welfare agents who spoke not in 
terms of the village or the region, but of the province and nation. This 
movement, popularly known as the “mobilization of the nation,’ com- 
menced around the middle of November. With the approach of the slack 
season in agriculture, the villagers had time to listen to as many as half a 
dozen speakers daily who talked incessantly of national unity and national 
danger as this related to an Indian village. The result in Gopalpur was, 
among others, the development of a sense of dependence on the government 
for safety and survival. The villager’s initial isolationist attitude of “fight 
as a village” was transformed into dependence on the villages of the region 
on the one hand, and on the government, on the other. As a result, some 
sort of regional unity and sympathy towards the government’s efforts to 
fight the aggressor became increasingly apparent. The village, which be- 
haved initially as a “closed” group, became an interdependent segment of 
the nation under the impact of a growing nationalist sentiment. What from 
below had appeared as an isolated group initially, from above was conceived 
as an articulate unit of the nation. The latter view was evidently introduced 
by extra-village, mainly politics-oriented, agencies. Įt is conceivable, there- 
fore, that the ideas of nationalism, which entered the village during the 
crisis as a means of meeting the Chinese threat, also affected certain wider 
political relationships among the village leaders. 

As the nature of the danger was unfamiliar and the seat of the danger 
was “somewhere” in the nothern Himalayas, the communication of ideas 
from outside was extremely crucial. Thé village must assess danger; and 
it can do so only by opening itself to various extra-village agencies of com- 
munication. The most important was the Village Level Worker and the 
Panchayat Secretary who came at least once a day from their Block office 
with a Hindi newspaper. The news was read to and discussed with the vil- 
lage leaders, panchayat members and other educated persons in the village, 
who would then disperse this information throughout the village. 
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Sometimes, these agents brought with them political pundits from out- 
side, who were welcomed by the village political leaders because they “were 
thus able to contribute better towards the national crisis and were being 
trained in higher politics [unchi-rajniti].” A Kurmi (lower-caste) political 
leader in Gopalpur remarked: “It was for the first time that these extra- 
village political relationships were eagerly understood and sincerely ex- 
plored.” The village leaders expected to benefit by being initiated into a 
wider political arena. It was symptomatic of their newly aroused ambitions 
that the village leaders no longer confined themselves to addressing small 
gatherings at Gopalpur but now also undertook “lecture tours” of neigh- 
boring villages in which they stressed the need for national unity and dona- 
tions to the National Defence Fund. This was considered politically advan- 
tageous apparently because it gave them a more direct voice in the political 
process and seemed to open the avenue to political advancement. One of 
the Gopalpur leaders even expressed an interest in becoming a candidate 
for the state legislative assembly in the next general elections, using his 
newly established political connections as the basis of his candidacy. 

It is evident that a continuing and enduring “new” type of political rela- 
tions emerged for Gopalpur’s political leaders out of the crisis caused by the 
Chinese aggression. They now directed their attention beyond the limits of 
the village and established connections with higher level political leaders 
and with political parties. The crisis also had a strong, if temporary, impact 
upon intra-village factional disputes. While these did not disappear, they 
were muted during the most critical period, and the village communication 
network no longer functioned along essentially factional lines.2 The com- 
munication of news and views on the Chinese aggression cut across caste as 
well as factional lines. l 

This account of Gopalpur’s response to an “external” threat opens up 
further possibilities of comparing similar sociological situations faced by 
the village in 1942 (independence movement against British rule) and 
1945 (the Second World War). While the political exploitation of the 
situation during the Chinese aggression was a post-independence phenome- 
non, it is quite possible that there was a comparable pattern of response 
in other types of crisis as well. 


8 The villagers usually differentiated between what the government officials told 
them and what they heard from their own leaders. The latter were naturally con- 
sidered the more reliable sources of information, and local versions of the news was 
dispersed more rapidly than the official accounts. 
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THE CONGRESS ‘SYSTEM’ IN INDIA 


RAJNI KOTHARI 





_ In the study of party systems, attention has so far been given 
to two opposite phenomena, the two party or multi-party system on the 
one hand and the “one party system” on the other. Until quite recently, 
discussion in this field has been dominated by a dichotomous (or trichoto- 
mous) division on these lines, the principal criterion employed being the 
availability of choice between alternatives. The two-party system provides 
such a choice, and so does the multi-party system though in a more com- 
plicated manner; the one party system does not provide this choice. That, 
at any rate, is the rationalization behind the widely prevalent typology of 
party systems. To be sure, there is of late an attempt to look more closely 
at the precise functioning of the various party systems, especially in some 
of the new nations of Africa. There are also attempts at a “behavioural 
analysis” of the American and British party systems.” These studies are 
giving rise to new ways of looking at party phenomena and have made 
scholars aware of the shortcomings of the present typology. 

While such a discussion is going on, it might be useful to look at the Indian 
experience with political parties, which is one of the most successful party 
systems in operation and yet is a system that cuts across the usual stereo- 
types and also calls into question the very criterion of political performance 
usually employed in the analysis of party systems. That it is the function 
of politics to offer choice between alternative sets of policies and personnel 
may indeed be a gross oversimplification of political phenomena. Politics is 
not always reducible to who gets what, when and how. We do not, however, 
intend to go into these more fundamental questions in this paper. In what 


* This article is a condensed form of a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book 
Politics in India to be published by Little, Brown and Co. In writing it I have drawn 
freely from the discussions I have had with Bashir Ahmed, Henry Hart, Gopal Krishna 
and Ramashray Roy at the Centre for the Study of Developing. Societies, New Delhi. 
I am grateful to each of them. I am further grateful to Bashir Ahmed for reading 
through the draft manuscript and making valuable suggestions and criticisms. 


1 Neumann has introduced other distinctions to differentiate the multi-party system 
as it operates on the Continent in Europe. He distinguishes between the party of action 
and the party of platform, depending upon the degree of proximity to power. To this 
he adds a further distinction between the party of program and the party of personages, 
broadly approximating to the distinction between institutional and personal govern- 
ment. See Sigmund Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties, Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 

2 Samuel J. Eldersveld, Party System: A Behavorial Analysis, Rand McNally, 1964. 
R. Rose, “Parties, Factions and Tendencies in Britain,” Political Studies, Vol. 12, No. 1, 
February 1964. 
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follows, we try to describe the party system as it has been functioning in 
India. 

While the availability of multiple parties and the freedom to form parties 
gives an impression of similarity between India and the West, and while 
there actually are some similarities as well as an element of common heritage, 
two differences must be noted at the outset. In the first place, the “Western” 
model posits a criterion of alternation or replacement——the ideal of a 
“choice between alternatives” and the assumption that the choice is exer- 
cised in that manner—-which is not the critical factor in the working of 
the party system in India. Secondly, the western system implies a relation- 
ship between the government and the party organization in which the latter 
plays an instrumental and subsidiary role which is not true of India.’ 

The Indian system can be described as a system of one party dominance 
(which, it may be noted, is very different from what is generally known as 
a one party system). It is a competitive party system but one in which the 
competing parts play rather dissimilar roles. It consists of a party of con- 
sensus and parties of pressure. The latter function on the margin and, 
indeed, the concept of a margin of pressure is of great importance in this 
system. Inside the margin are various factions within the party of consensus. 
Outside the margin are several opposition groups and parties, dissident 
groups from the ruling party, and other interest groups and important indi- 
viduals. These groups outside the margin do not constitute alternatives to 
the ruling party. Their role is to constantly pressurize, criticize, censure 
and influence it by influencing opinion and interests inside the margin and, 
above all, exert a latent threat that if the ruling group strays away too far 
from the balance of effective public opinion, and if the factional system 
within it is not mobilized to restore the balance, it will be displaced from 
power by the opposition groups. Both the ideas of an in-built corrective 
through factionalism within the ruling party, and the idea of a latent threat 
from outside the margin of pressure are necessary parts of the one party 
dominance system. It is an assumption of the system that the party of 
_ consensus, which is presumably the only legitimate instrument of power, 
is sensitive enough to public pressures and demands, but a safeguard is none- 
theless provided through the operation of the latency factor, so that there 
is always available an identifiable group or groups which can be called 
into action for the preservation of competition and external control, if the 
normal mechanism provided by competing elites within the party fails to 
respond. The sensitivity of the entire system depends on the sensitivity of 
the margin of pressure, its flexibility and general responsiveness being a 
function of the elbow room it provides to factions, dissident groups and 
opposition parties in the making of critical choices and decisions. 

It is the consensus system which operates through the institution of a 


3 Robert Mckenzie has popularized this formula. See his British Political Parties, 
Second Edition (London: Heineman, 1963). i 
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party of consensus that is of central importance in this scheme of politics. 
In India, the Congress, which is the party of consensus, functions through 
an elaborate network of factions which provides the chief competitive- 
mechanism of the Indian system. We have considered elsewhere in some 
detail the main features of the factional system and the functions it per- 
forms.* We have shown there how political change takes place at each level 
in this system, and how in the process not only new men come to power 
but new kinds of men, bringing with them new attitudes and orientations 
to power, and new states of ideology and issue articulation. We can briefly 
recapitulate the arguments here. In 1947, the Congress, which functioned 
as a broad-based nationalist movement before independence, transformed 
itself into the dominant political party of the nation. Although a number 
of opposition parties came into existence, it was recognized that the Con- 
gress was the chief party, representing a historical consensus and enjoying 
a continuing basis of support and trust. Under the circumstances, political 
competition was internalized and carried on within the Congress. There 
developed an elaborate system of factions at every level of political and 
governmental activity, and a system of coordination between the various 
levels through vertical “faction chains.”® Originating on the basis of indi- 
vidual competition between leaders, these factions were then built around 
a functional network consisting of various social groups and leader-client 
relationships. In the process, a system of patronage was worked out in the 
countryside, traditional institutions of kin and caste were gradually drawn 
and involved, and a structure of pressures and compromises was developed. 
These were mediated through two new tiers of political organization, a 
managerial class of politicians occupying critical organizational positions 
in the State and the District Congresses, and a class of “link men” in the 
field ê through whom they operated. It was in the course of the working 
of this system that political competition was intensified, changes took 
place, new cadres of leadership drawn from a more diffuse social basis came 
to power, and an intricate structure of conflict, mediation, bargaining and 
consensus was developed within the framework of the Congress. i 
The system got aggregated at the State level where individuals who had 
risen to power in the Congress organization sometimes constituted the 
chief opposition to the government, provided an alternative leadership, 


# Rajni Kothari, “Party System,” The Economic Weekly, June 3, 1961; Rajni Kothari, 
“India’s Political Take-Off,” The Economic Weekly, Special Number, July, 1962; also 
see Myron Weiner, “Political Leadership in West Bengal,” The Economic Weekly, 
Special Number, July 1962; and W. H. Morris-Jones, “India’s Political Idioms,” in 
C. H. Phillips (ed.), Politics and Society in India (London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1963). 

5 Rajni Kothari and Ghanshyam Shah, “Caste Orientation of Political Factions: 
Modasa Constituency—-A Case Study,” The Economic Weekly, Special Number (July, 
1963). 

&¥F. G. Bailey, Politics and Social Change (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1963). Bailey uses the term “brokers” to describe these men. 
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exercised controls and pressures on it, and in many instances overthrew it 
from power and replaced it.” In this process, elections in the organization 
played an important role, but also the general elections, and the selection 
of party candidates for the general elections. Finally, the system of media- 
tion and arbitration as well as an inter-level coordination in the Congress ® 
ensured active involvement of the central leadership in the factional struc- 
ture. More recently, starting some time before Mr. Nehru’s death, we find 
the operation of the same system at the top, through the activization of the 
central executive of the party, and the latter’s firm and successful media- 
tion in the determination of governmental succession after Nehru.® The 
upshot of all this is the critical importance of the party organization at all 
levels, the competitive relationship between the organization and the gov- 
ernment, and between the factions within each of them. 

Structurally, such a party system displays two features. There is plurality 
within the dominant party which makes it more representative, provides 
flexibility, and sustains internal competition. At the same time, it is pre- 
pared to absorb groups and movements from outside the party and thus 


@The pattern of replacement of the government leaders by leaders controlling the 
party organization in the State began in Madras when Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was 
replaced as Chief Minister by Mr. Kamaraj, the State Congress President, in 1953. In 
U. P. Mr. C. B. Gupta first acquired control of the P.C.C. and then managed to win 
over support of a majority of the members in the Legislature Party and brought about 
the fall of Chief Minister Sampurnaanand in 1961, much against the wishes of Prime 
Minister Nehru. The Orissa Chief Minister Harekrushna Mahatab was similarly re- 
placed by Mr. Bijoyanand Patnaik in 1962, when the latter as Chief of the P.C.C. 
virtually organized an agitation against the Congress-Gantantra coalition Ministry that 
the former was heading and forced the central leadership to intervene in his favor. 
Likewise in Gujarat and Mysore the leaders who had gained control of the P.C.C.s 
took over as Chief Ministers in 1963. 

8 The Central leadership has been able to play a considerable role in the rivalries 
between Congress factions in the States through such instrumentalities as the Central 
Parliamentary Board, the sub-Committees in the Working Committee that are ap- 
pointed from time to time to look after the affairs of P.C.C.s where the conflicts are 
acute, and through the system of the “observer” appointed to supervise, on its behalf, 
the organizational elections in the States. Possessing vast powers, ranging from the 
determination of the eligibility of primary members to vote to the conduct of the poll 
for election of P.C.C. office-bearers, the “observers” have been able to help one or the 
other faction to gain control of the organization at the State level. The High Command 
itself has in a few cases been able to tilt the balance one way or the other, or bring 
about a rapprochement between rival factions through direct intervention, usually at 
the request of local groups. 

9 Mr. Kamaraj as Congress President played an important role in the selection of 
the successor to Mr. Nehru. With Lal Bahadur Shastri, Morarji Desai and Jagjivan 
Ram in the field the task of determining the degree of support each enjoyed among 
the M.P.s, State Chief Ministers and P.C.C. Chiefs was entrusted to Mr. Kamaraj. 
After meeting them all informally he conveyed to the Parliamentary Party, over whose 
meeting he was requested to preside, his finding that Mr. Shastri enjoyed the support 
of the majority among the M.P.s and among the other elements in the party. The 
Parliamentary Party accepted this finding and elected Mr. Shastri as its leader by a 
unanimous vote. i 
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prevent other parties from gaining in strength. It is a system that concen- 
trates strength within the dominant party and then builds internal checks . 
to limit the use of this strength. In this way the party representing a histori- 
cal consensus also continues to represent the present consensus. This en- 
sures the legitimacy of the system and of the institutional framework 
under which it operates. l 

The role of the Opposition in such a party system has already been 
discussed. By posing a constant threat, it ensures the mobility and life of 
the internal power structure of the Congress. On the other hand, its own 
strength is continuously conditioned by the strength of the Congress, gain- 
ing where the latter loses, and sometimes gaining substantially when the 
latter has lost grip over the situation or its internal thermostat has failed. 
Such a position has its structural implications. Electorate-wise, the Opposi- 
tion can only hope to function effectively at the local and regional levels. 
Legislature-wise, however, it also functions at the national level and per- 
forms a very useful role in the maintenance of the system. It should be 
noted here that thanks to the heritage of parliamentary traditions, which 
are further reinforced by the conventions established by the leaders of the 
national movement in the Indian Parliament, the Opposition Is given an 
importance which is out of proportion to its size. This, in turn, helps sus- 
tain the morale and activity of the Opposition in spite of there being a 
slender chance of its coming to power. Also, certain important leaders of 
the Opposition are given considerable personal importance by the ruling 
group in the Congress, thus preventing frustration and bitterness from 
taking undesirable forms. At the same time, this creates a wide gap between 
the leadership and the rank and file in the Opposition, shielding and pro- 
tecting the former from the radicalism of the latter. 

Apart from this relationship within the national political elite, however, 
the Opposition in India is, for all practical purposes, a regional phenomenon. 
Even the “national” parties are loose coalitions of State parties, which 
explain the great heterogeneity within opposition parties, and the constant 
problem of enforcing discipline from above. The second structural impli- 
cation is that the Opposition is fragmented and greatly divided. Because 
they are basically not parties of consensus but parties of pressure, they 
present an inchoate front. This is another important reason why sectional 
parties, such as the D.M.K., the different tribal parties and various lan- 
guage parties and coalitions, and certain parties that are essentially sectional 
such as the Communists in Kerala and earlier in Andhra, and the Jan Sangh 
and Swatantra in certain areas, are much more successful in opposition. 
Again, however, both the positive stimulation of parliamentary experience 
and the negative contribution of Congress weakening in parts of the coun- 
try has set up a corrective trend to such a structure of pressure: the Oppo- 
sition parties too are found to contain a wide variety of social groups. 


10 The analogy with the thermostat underlines the absorbent, self-corrective and 
flexibility functions of factionalism. 
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There is also a greater secular involvement of sectional groups which will 
help in the articulation of the Opposition.1! But the emergence of a second 
party of consensus is not anywhere in the offing. We shall return to this 
point when we consider below the emerging trends. 

What we have discussed so far provides no more than a tentative defini- 
tion and description of the one party dominance system as it operates in 
India. We do not propose in this paper to suggest explanatory hypotheses 
for the emergence and development of such a system as we are more con- 
cerned here with the logic of its operation and its consequent impact on the 
framework in which political and institutional development is taking place. 
However, we may touch briefly upon the historical and environmental 
context in which the system has developed, as this may help in bringing 
out its more peculiar elements. 

It is important to bear in mind that the Congress took root and came to 
political power not as a political party but as a movement for independence 
and reform. What is important is the long duration and organization of 
the movement and the forms it took. Established in 1885, and passing 
through a long phase of intellectual agitation during which its goals were 
articulated, it was transformed during the nineteen twenties and thirties 
into a mass movement that acquired depth and traditions. This meant two 
things. Encompassing as it did all the: major sections and interests of 
society, it acquired a stamp of legitimacy and came to represent what we 
have called a “historical consensus.” But this also meant that its structure 
was firmly laid out and the conditions of its competence determined. It was 
as a distinctive political elite organized in the form of a well-knit move- 
ment spread in large areas and along a hierarchy of levels—district, Pradesh, 
and all-India—that the Congress acquired its identity. It is true that it 
was not built in the form of a modern bureaucracy as has been the case 
with various socialistic and communist parties, but it remained nonetheless 
a powerful movement with a discipline and a strong commitment to goals. 
It is this that determined the organizational ideology of the Congress, which 
still continues, and of which the “Kamaraj Plan” is the latest and most 
characteristic echo. 

Secondly, the Congress was from the beginning committed to a democratic 
ideology, a stand from which it never wavered in spite of a good deal of 
“anti-Western” feeling and a certain speculative nostalgia for a utopia in 
the past. Even the latter underlined the democratic inclinations of the 
leadership: it was not traditional kingship, but panchayati raj (significantly 
translated later on as “democratic decentralization”) that was the point 
of reference. Similarly, freedom of speech and tolerance of opposition 
(indeed the necessity of opposition) were cardinal principles of the move- 


11 For an account of the movement in which caste associations are getting involved 
in the total political process, see the forthcoming article by Rajni Kothari and Rushikesh 
Maru, “Caste and Secularism in India: A Case Study of the Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha,’ 3 
to be published in the Journal of Asian Studies. 
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ment’s ideology of political modernization. Non-violent nationalism and 
intellectual pacifism further underlined the same democratic orientation. 
All this ensured the democratic and competitive character of the intellectual 
climate in which the party system developed in India, again setting it 
apart from the “one-party” models of many other countries. The model of 
a one-party state was anathema to the Congress from the beginning. 
Historical reasons are necessary but not sufficient conditions for the 
efficacy of a system. There is no doubt that in its character and depth, the 
Congress was an unparalleled movement for independence, and this has 
Significantly contributed to the present place of the Congress organization 
in India. But it was the consolidation that followed independence that really 
determined the present features of the system. Moreover, there were 
peculiar environmental features that not only confirmed the Congress in 
position of unrivalled power but considerably added to its strength and 
-~ crystallized it in concrete terms. It is often said that with the coming of 
independence, the Congress ceased to be a movement and turned into a 
political party. This is a misreading of the reality of the Indian political 
Situation for even after independence, the Congress continued to be a 
movement. Having acquired independence from foreign rule, it had now 
to build a nation. It is this charter of modernization through nation-building 
that has determined many of the present characteristics of the Indian party 
system. In this respect, it resembles the various official and mouvement 
parties found in the communist and non-communist developing nations, 
without, however, taking on their authoritarian features, It is in terms of 
a movement based on a consensus developed through the operation of 
free institutions, while at the same time restraining the excesses of partisan 
struggle, that the Congress has achieved its post-independence character. 
Let us look briefly at the main features of the system as it operates today. 
The Congress, when it came to power, assigned a positive and over- 
whelming role to government and politics in the development of society. 
Secondly, it made the power of the central authority the chief condition of 
national survival. This power was not only consolidated but greatly aug- 
mented. Thirdly, it made legitimacy the principal issue of politics and gave 
to the government and the ruling party an importance of great symbolic 
value. “Only the Congress could be trusted.” This is why only the Con- 
gress was the party of consensus. The political system got legitimized 
through identification with a particular leadership, and its agents and heirs. 
This made the symbolism of the Congress so concrete and manifest. 
Fourthly, the Congress in power made for a concentration of resources, a 
monopoly of patronage and a control of economic power which crystallized 
the structure of its power and made competition with it a difficult proposi- 
tion. Fifthly, by adopting a competitive model of development, it made 
mobilization and public cooperation a function of political participation 
rather than of bureaucratic control and police surveillance. Only the Con- 
. gress, with its huge organizational legacy, its leadership and its control 
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of institutional patronage, could provide such a framework of participation. 

Similarly, the broadening of the social and ideological base of the Indian 
polity depended upon the broadening of opportunities within the Congress 
as it would be suicidal for new sections and interests to join an opposition 
party and invite the hostility of the ruling party. Indeed, it has been 
repeatedly observed that even when the grievances of particular sections 
have been successfuly ventilated through agitations launched by the oppo- 
sition parties, the result has been that these elements have been absorbed 
into the ranks of the Congress which only stood to gain from the bargain: 
a truly tragic plight for the Opposition.” The fact that the consensus 
represented by the Congress has come not only out of historical legacy but 
also a continuing accommodation of interests is not out of any intellectual 
alertness or breadth of vision on part of Congressmen. The Congress has 
been hard on many groups, has generally been conservative on the question 
of admitting new recruits, has given in only when it must, and has usually 
gained in the bargain. But the situation is such that it confirms the Con- 
gress more and more in its position of the party of consensus. In places 
where it has failed to accommodate entrenched or newly emergent groups, 
it has not occupied such a‘position and has been defeated by dissident or 
opposition groups. 

A significant trend in political development in India is the growth of 
built-in constraints in the political system which have led to a containment 
of conflicts at points where excessive conflict is likely to disrupt the intricate 
balance on which the Congress system is based. An awareness seems to 
have grown in the leadership that whereas the mechanism of factions to 
which the Congress has given rise serves to make for mobility and leads 
to a fresh balance when one is called for, neither factionalism nor partisan 
struggle can be allowed to become endemic, and should be held in restraint. 
There has developed over the years a conciliation machinery within the 
Congress, at various levels and for different tasks, which is almost constantly 
in operation, mediating in factional disputes, influencing political decisions 
in the States and districts, and not infrequently backing up one group 
against another and utilizing the electoral and patronage systems in con- 
firming the former in a position of power. Apart from resolution of conflicts 
and interference in the outcome of conflicts, there is also a growing tendency 


12 Thus as a result of the powerful agitation for linguistic states in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, new cadres of workers were drawn into the political arena. Soon after the 
successful culmination of the agitation, however, the Congress absorbed a large number 
of the new entrants and succeeded in capturing full initiative in State politics. Similarly, 
in Punjab Congressmen who had left the party and organized a new opposition group 
during the agitation against Chief Minister Kairon have re-joined it following the 
formation of a new Ministry under Mr. Ram Kishen. 

13 See, for instance, the articles on Amroha, Farukkhabad and Rajkot constituencies 
in which the Congress was defeated in 1963 bye-elections, in Myron Weiner and Rajni 
Kothari (eds.), Voting Behaviour in India, to be pubished shortly by Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta. 
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towards avoidance of conflicts from taking an express form at-certain levels, 
such as the All-India Congress Committee (A.I.C.C.) or the general meeting 
of the Pradesh Congress Committee (P.C.C.). This has been made possible 
by the growth of several buffers in the form of smaller executive committees, 
informal consultative committees, and “inner groups” in the leadership. 


“The trend is also noticeable outside the ruling party. Thus the significant 
development in the working of the Indian Parliament is the growing im- 
portance of the Congress Parliamentary Party (C.P.P.) on the one hand 
and various functional committees of the Parliament on the other in legis- 
lative and political decision-making. Consultation between leaders of various 
parties on key business issues and the development of State Committees in 
the C.P.P. are further extensions of the pivotal role of the Committee sys- 
tem in the making of parliamentary consensus. Similarly, in the Council 
of Ministers the latest trend is the appointment of experts and “non-contro- 
versial” figures to key ministerial positions. Even among the politician 
ministers, conflict and controversy appear to have been restricted through 
the emergence of an inner group in the form of a “collective” and the avoid- 
ance of abstract issues through the elimination of the “ideologues” from 
important positions. In other spheres, there has either already taken place 
or a demand is being made for autonomy and non-political functioning. 
Thus in civil-military relationships, the military is given more and more 
autonomy on its internal administration, as well as in the making of policy, 
thus making for a relationship of mutual confidence and trust and for a 
high state of morale and respect for civilian authority. Similar pleas for 
autonomy and “professionalism” are being made for the Planning Com- 
mission and the nationalized industries. These are all developments leading 
to a limitation of the sensitive zone of factional politics, without any at- 
tempt to limit political participation, or restrict the right to criticize the 
government or articulate public opinion to censure it on particular failures 
or shortfalls. They constitute no more than in-built correctives to a highly 
politicized structure of institutions through which the Congress system 
operates. 

Such a position of the Congress has been further cemented by the policy 
of neutralizing some of the more important sources of cleavage and dis- 
affection in the country. Thus the removal of feudalism, the linguistic re- 
organization of States, the energetic infiltration by Congressmen of labor 
unions coupled with protective legislation for labor, the removal of gross 
social inequalities by grant of special privileges to depressed sections of the 
community, and the firm suppression of all acts of violence, secession and 
disaffection—all this has succeeded in neutralizing potential sources of 
political disaffection. All of this has been part of the Congress drive for 
legitimacy on the one hand and modernization on the other. Together, 
these features add up to a considerable strengthening of the party of con- 
sensus and a correspondingly problematic position for the opposition parties. 

- On the other hand, such an impressive consolidation of power in the 
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hands of the Congress has not led to authoritarianism because of the free 
working of the electoral process, the crystallization of the factional struc- 
ture within the party of consensus, the critical pressures exercised by the 
opposition, and the general tendency of the leadership to preserve demo- 
cratic forms, to respect the rule of law, to avoid undue strife and to hold 
various elements together in some sort of a balance of interests. The Con- 
gress has also shown great sensitivity on the question of respect for minori- 
ties, including political minorities, accommodating them whenever possible, 
and in general pursuing a broad-based consensus on national politics. We 
have discussed these points earlier and they need not be repeated, except 
to once again emphasize the fact that in the development and consolidation 
of the party of consensus, the role of the opposition has also been preserved, 
and that India has categorically rejected any authoritarian model of the 
party system in order to‘avoid dissidence and preserve unity. The one party 
dominance as found in India is thus radically different from the one 
party dominance as found in, say, Ghana. It is a dominance based on con- 
sensual authority and not simply on civil or military power. 

In giving to the country and its institutions such strength and character, 
a critical role was played by Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister 
of India. Although it is easy to exaggerate his role and although it is doubt- 
ful what he could have accomplished had he not had the great inheritance 
of the national movement and its organization to stand upon, there is no 
doubt that but for Nehru and his long tenure in office, it would have been 
difficult to consolidate the gains of independence in the manner in which 
this has been done. Nehru’s role has been two-fold. By the sheer force of 
his personality, he managed to hold the country together, to arrest disruptive 
forces, and to take to the road of modernization. By symbolizing a nation’s 
unity in one man 14 for such a long time, India avoided the painful con- 
vulsions through which less fortunate new nations have had to pass. But 
far more important was Nehru’s other and more concrete role of having 
given roots and legitimacy to the institutions adopted by the country as 
well as to the modern purposes to which they are put. He patiently and 
doggedly worked to this end. As we have argued elsewhere, the contribu- 
tion of Nehru was not to have started a revolution but to have given rise 
to a consensus. He provided the country’s institutions with sufficient time 
to strike roots, and himself worked to that end by being their chief operator, 
and made acceptable to his countrymen certain critical values—the value 
of equality, the value of freedom, the value of the vote. Meanwhile, he 
concentrated power in himself and in his party and maintained some sort 
of balance, pinning his faith on the institutions of democracy but not allow- 
ing political conflict to take too sharp a form, in a sense drifting on and 


14 Sisir Gupta, “Some Aspects of the Problem of National Integration in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon,” Parliamentary Studies, Vol. 8, Nos. 1 and 2, 1964. 

15 Rajni Kothari, “The Meaning of Jawaharlal Nehru,” The Economic Weekly, 
Special Number (July 1964). ’ 
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hoping for things to sort themselves out ultimately. Nehru was perhaps 
not too confident of the way things were shaping but his sense of power on 
the one hand and a sincere conviction about the efficacy of democratic 
institutions on the other were enough to allow India time to build a 
foundation. . 

In a sense, the Nehru period was an exceptional period in India’s history, 
one that was so necessary, but not so normal. This had its effect on the 
working of the party system. While the Congress gained in strength owing 
to the various factors described above, Nehru in another way weakened 
the party by concentrating power in his own hands and through acting 
as if only he could hold the country together. Nehru allowed things to take 
their own shape in the States and at lower levels where the party organiza- 
tion often forced its way, but at the national level he stymied the growth 
of the organization. Such a discrepancy in institutional organization, how- 
ever, could not last forever, especially in such a highly structured and 
powerful organization as the Congress. Towards the end of his tenure, there- 
fore, Nehru agreed to a proposal which, while it confirmed his own un- 
bridled power, also restored power and prestige to the Congress organization. 

This proposal was the Kamaraj Plan.1® While this scheme has attracted 
widespread attention and has been, in turn, made the subject of praise and 
ridicule, its real role has not been understood. To consider the Kamaraj 
Plan in terms of its formally declared objectives is to misunderstand the 
purpose, as observers and columnists were not slow in seeing soon after 
announcement of the Plan.1? At the same time, however, to have considered 


16 The Kamaraj Plan was adopted by the A.I.C.C. on August 10, 1963. The resolu- 
tion incorporating it was moved by Mr. K. Kamaraj, who was then the Chief Minister 
of Madras and seconded by Mr. S. K. Patil, the then Minister for Food and Agriculture 
at the Center. The chief idea of the plan was to secure the voluntary relinquishment 
of their ministerial posts by senior Congressmen to enable them to devote all their 
time to the organizational work of the party so that the “unhealthy trend” noticeable 
in the formation of groups and factions in the party and the consequent “loosening of 
the Congress organization” could be arrested. 

Following the unanimous adoption of the resolution, all ministers at the Center and 
the States submitted their resignations to the Working Committee which authorized 
Mr. Nehru to decide which of the resignations would be accepted. On 24th August, Mr. 
Nehru submitted to the Working Committee a list of names of six Central Cabinet 
Ministers and six Chief Ministers who should be asked to take up organizational work. 
The Working Committee accepted his suggestion and recommended that the resignation 
of the 12 senior leaders be accepted. The Central Cabinet Ministers to leave under the 
Kamaraj Plan were Morarji Desai, Lal Bahadur Shastri, Jagjivan Ram, S. K. Patil, B. 
Gopala Reddy and Dr. K. L. Shrimali. Among the six Chief Ministers whose resigna- , 
tions the Working Committee accepted were K. Kamaraj of Madras, Biju Patnaik of 
Orissa, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed of Kashmir, U.P.’s C. B. Gupta, Bihar’s Binodanand 
Jha and B. A. Mandloi of Madhya Pradesh. 

17K. Santhanam, “Can Kamaraj Plan Provide All the Answers,” Hindustan Times, 
14, August 1963; Krishna Bhatia, “Congress Party Proposes a Major Toning Up,” 
Statesman, August 15, 1963; “Go Back to the People,” editorial, Eastern Economist, 
Vol. 41, No. 10 (September 6, 1963); Romesh Thaper, “Congress Re-Birth or Hara 

* Kiri?” The Economic Weekly, Vol. XV, No. 35 (August 31, 1963). 
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it simply in terms of a leadership purge, as was done by most of these 
writers, is also to have missed the point completely and to have taken an 
equally formal position. The importance of the Kamaraj Plan lay not in 
the immediate action taken, but in the sequel to it. It was not the removal 
“for party work” of Central Ministers and Chief Ministers but the induc- 
tion of party managers into positions of power at the national level which 
proved of greater consequence. By putting party managers into power, the 
Kamaraj Plan not only recognized their importance in national affairs but 
also restored to the central organization the prestige and importance it had 
lost over the years due to Nehru’s dominating presence. Seen in this light, 
the Kamaraj Plan was no coup staged by adventurists; it was rather a 
“restoration.” 

To think that with the return to the government of men who had been 
“kamarajed” the purpose of the plan is defeated is to misunderstand the 
nature of the succession after Nehru; it is also to misunderstand the nature 
of the change that has come once again in ministerial-organizational rela- 
tions at the Center. That important leaders should leave the government 
and look after the organization was relevant in a situation where the organi- 
zation had been weakened by those who were in government. It is no longer 
relevant when the organization is restored to its previous position and is 
granted its due place in the decision-making process of politics. It is this 
that has now come about after the death of Nehru. The struggle between 
Lal Bahadur Shastri and Morarji Desai over the succession issue was at 
the same time a struggle between two principles of party organization. In 
the outcome, the importance of the organization (alongside the Ministry) 
has been established as a cardinal principle of the system. It is a principle 
that is an essential part of the one party dominance system as it operates 
in India, and one that distinguishes it from both the party system of 
western democracies, and the one party systems found in many of the 
new nations, in both of which the party organization is considered instru- 
mental to the executive. In the western democracies, the-subsidiary role 
given to party organization ensures unity in the party and is functional to 
the two-party system. In the authoritarian and “solidarity” regimes also 
it ensures unity of the regime and keeps factionalism from going too far. 
In the Indian system, however, where a strong and potentially monolithic 
party must provide its own correctives to its power if it is to function demo- 
cratically, the positive role of the party organization becomes a necessity. 

We have now seen in detail the main features of the one party dominance 
system and the historical and environmental conditions under which it 
developed. It is a system that provides, among other things, a comprehensive 
mechanism of change (unlike the Western party systems, it is within the 
same party; unlike the “one-party systems,” it is not through a coup d’efat), 
a system of conflict articulation and resolution (through the operation of 
the margin of pressure, both internal and external), and a system of com- 
munications between society and politics (through the factional network). * 
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It has worked rather well so far. It has its problems too, some of them 
serious, for it is still an evolving system and greatly dependent at the 
present stage on performance in other spheres. As for the trends in opera- 
tion, as mentioned earlier, it is quite possible that the opposition parties 
will gain from the Congress in certain areas, but this is an inherent and 

_ necessary part of the system. Where the Congress has really lost grip, the 
opposition may even be able to form a goverment in one or more States. 
Only if this happens on a large scale, and percolates to the Center, how- 
ever, can the system be said to have undergone a major change. Even in 
that case, the question remains whether the new party or coalition provides 
us with another party of consensus or is just an expression of accumulated 

- protest on the part of the public likely to wither away after a short time 
in Office. 

Lastly, there is the important theoretical question: What constitutes a 
stable party system? If still in transition, when does the real take-off come? 
Is it necessary that an “alternative government” in the form of another 
party of consensus should emerge? Or is stabilization of elite competition, 
including smooth changes in government, as found in the Congress system 
in India, also a satisfactory condition of political organization? 

The one party dominance system in India, with its factions and its 
support and communications networks, may yet well be a transitional sys- 
tem, suited for the special period of national growth, but one that would 
transform into a more “normal” party system later on. This can be left as 
an open question. Either through a purposive coalition of dissident and 
opposition groups or through some sharp break within the Congress, or 
perhaps through the independent strengthening of one of the opposition 
parties, such a change may come in the future. Or, for all we know, the 
delicate balance on which the legitimacy and power of the Congress system 
rests may be rudely disturbed, and a more authoritarian system might 
emerge. Political systems do change in their nature over.time, and there is 
no particular sanctity in one particular system. Meanwhile, the system of 
one party dominance described by us here is an interesting addition to the 
present typology of party systems, and one that is also, on Indian experience, 
a viable model of political organization.*® 


18 For an earlier attempt at describing this system, see the author’s “Party System,” 
op. cit. While sending this article to press, however, we also notice that W. H. Morris- 
Jones has developed a similar concept of “one dominant party.” See his “Parliament 
and Dominant Party: Indian Experience,” Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. 17, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer 1964). The analysis presented by us, however, differs from that analysis in certain 
respects, especially in the characterization of the Congress as the party of consensus. 
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The year 1954 marked a turning point in postwar Thai foreign 
policy, just as it signaled a shift in the U.S. attitude toward defense com- 
mitments on the mainland of Southeast Asia. For five years Thailand had 
watched the deterioration of France’s position in Indo-China and had felt 
the growing threat from China after the Communists had gained control of 
the mainland in 1949. When Viet Minh forces under Ho Chi Minh invaded 
Laos early in 1954 and occupied the strategic town of Takhek on the 
Mekong adjacent to Thailand, the Thai government mobilized its forces 
and prepared for an invasion. At the same time, Thailand began to search 
frantically for allies. The only non-Communist great power which had 
both interests in Southeast Asia and the military power to protect the area 
against Communist pressure was the United States. It therefore became a 
primary objective of Thai foreign policy in 1954 to obtain a military guar- 
antee of Thailand’s security from Washington and, if possible, to induce 
the United States to use its power to preserve Laos and Cambodia as non- 
Communist buffer states on Thailand’s borders.t 

When it became apparent in the spring of 1954 that a collapse of the 
French war effort in Indo-China was imminent, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion decided that the best way to prevent the Communist forces from 
gaining control of the whole of Indo-China, and then threatening Thailand, 
was for the United States to conclude a military alliance with Thailand 
and other interested countries and prepare to intervene against the Com- 
munists in Indo-China unless Ho Chi Minh stopped the fighting and agreed 
to a reasonable peace settlement. When Secretary of State Dulles asked 
the Thai ambassador in Washington what his country’s attitude would be, 
the latter was able to reply within two days that the Thai government 
would accept a military alliance with the United States without reserva- 
tion. For the Pibun Songkhram government, conclusion of the Manila Pact 
on September 8, 1954, was a major foreign policy achievement. Not only 
did the Thai government believe that its own security was insured by this 
treaty; it was also convinced that the Geneva Accords of July 20-21, 1954 
(which created independent governments in Laos, Cambodia and ‘South 
Vietnam) would be honored by the Communists so long as the power of 
the United States was committed to preserving the integrity of these non- 
Communist states. 


1 The government of Pibun Songkhram had sought since 1950 to obtain a defense 
commitment from the United States, but the latter had limited its involvement on the 
mainland to military and economic assistance to Thailand, as well as to the French in 
Indo-China. ` 
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By the spring of 1964, Thai leaders were no longer convinced that their 
confidence of 1954 was well-founded. The Communists (Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese guerrillas) had gained control over two-thirds of Laos 
and were threatening to absorb the remainder momentarily; Cambodia 
had broken relations with Thailand in 1961 and had moved toward an 
accommodation with Hanoi and Peking; the South Vietnam government 
was fighting desperately against greatly increased Viet Cong insurgency, 
openly supported by Hanoi and Communist China. To make matters 
worse, France, Thajland’s ally in SEATO, was advocating the neutraliza- 
tion of South Vietnam—a proposal which Thai Foreign Minister Tanat 
Khoman labeled a “sugar-coated form of surrender.” 2 Looking back on 
the erosion which has taken place in the Free World’s position in South- 
east Asia since 1960, many Thai leaders concluded that SEATO as a 
defensive alliance had lost much of its meaning. To many Thais, the situa- 
tion in 1964 seemed to be perilously similar to the threat which the nation 
had faced ten years earlier. 

The basic problem of SEATO from its inception was the divergence of 
views among member nations oyer how to deal with the problem of sub- 
version in the former Indo-China states. The Manila Pact was explicit 
with regard to an overt attack on the territory of any of the signatories, 
but was vague on the question of indirect aggression—subversion and 
armed insurgency. Article IV stated that if any member were threatened 
by means other than an armed attack, “the Parties shall consult imme- 
diately in order to agree on the measures which should be taken for the 
common defense.”® This clause was interpreted to mean that SEATO 
could take no action to counter subversion or other actions short of open 
attack in the treaty area without a unanimous agreement among the mem- 
ber states. As Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam were not members of 
SEATO,‘ they had no vote and therefore less capacity to influence SEATO 
decisions even concerning threats to their own security. When the Laotian 
crisis of 1960-61 arose and Thailand called for SEATO action, French, and 
to a lesser extent, British opposition to intervention prevented the organiza- 
tion from taking measures which Thailand believed were essential to pre- 
vent Laos from being taken over by Communist forces. 

During the first few years of SEATO’s existence, the Pibun Songkhram 
government showed some disappointment that the alliance did not produce 
greater economic benefits for Thailand nor give it a larger voice in deter- 
mining Western policy in Southeast Asia. For example, the Thai govern- 
ment strongly urged that SEATO establish a joint military command, 
similar to the NATO command, to which standing forces would be assigned. 


2 New York Times, March 7, 1954, p. 5. 
3 For the text of the treaty, see Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 20, 1954, pp. 
393-96. 
4 However, they were entitled to SEATO’s protection under terms of a protocol to 
. the treaty, provided their governments requested it. 
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Thailand expected Bangkok to be selected as the headquarters, and it 
offered to permit the stationing of SEATO forces on its territory. Secretary 
of State Dulles, however, rejected this proposal at the first meeting of the 
Council of Ministers in Bangkok in February 1955, in favor of the con- 
cept of a mobile striking force in the western Pacific capable of attacking 
anywhere on the Asian mainland. Thai leaders were deeply disappointed 
at the American attitude, and wondered whether SEATO would turn out 
to be only a paper organization. 

Another source of concern to Thailand was the willingness of the United 
States to grant both economic and military assistance to neutral countries, 
such as Cambodia and Indonesia, while turning down requests for greatly 
increased economic aid from Thailand, its staunch ally. Finally, the Pibun 
government was annoyed and apprehensive when the United States com- 
menced discussions with representatives of the Peking government in 
Geneva in the summer of 1955, without prior consultation with the SEATO 
Council. Following on the heels of the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung 
in which Chinese Premier Chou En-lai enhanced the stature of his govern- 
ment among the Asian states, Thai officials became concerned that the 
United States was on the verge of altering its policy toward Communist 
China. Since Thailand’s foreign policy was based on a strongly anti-Chinese 
attitude, the viability of this policy depended greatly on the U.S. position. 
As one observer noted: “If that position were suddenly reversed and accom- 
modation reached with China, Thailand would be left out on a limb.” 5 

Despite its frustrations, however, Thailand remained loyal to SEATO. 
This. was particularly true after Field Marshal Sarit Tanarat ousted the 
Pibun regime in a bloodless coup d'état in September 1957 and established 
closer relations with the United States and gave firmer support to SEATO. 
Thailand’s confidence in the United States as an ally was enhanced by the 
latter’s.determined stand in Berlin and in the Taiwan Straits in 1958-59, 
and by its strong diplomatic action in Laos in the summer of 1959 when 
Pathet Lao forces sought to gain control of the eastern section of the 
country. By 1960, therefore, Thailand’s confidence in SEATO had reached 
its zenith as Thai leaders were convinced that the organization, with 
strong U.S. backing, would take whatever steps were required to prevent 
the Communists from upsetting the pro-Western government in Laos. With 
Laos in friendly hands, Thailand felt secure against the Chinese Com- 
munist menace. 

The military coup d'état staged by Captain Kong Lae in Vientiane in 
August 1960 completely upset the situation in Laos and precipitated a 
crisis in SEATO whose repercussions have been felt ever since. Although 
Kong Lae’s coup began as a purely internal political affair, its impact on 
Thailand and on the rest of Southeast Asia was profound. Kong Lae ousted 
the strongly pro-Western government, in which General Poumi Nosavan 


5 George Modelski, SEATO: Six Studies (Melbourne, Australia, 1962), pp. 87, 88.. 
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was a key figure, and replaced it with a neutralist regime headed by Prince 
Souvanna Pouma. Soon Radio Vientiane began broadcasting anti-Western 
propaganda and it became evident that a coalition between Prince Sou- 
vanna and General Poumi could not be realized. In this situation, the Sarit 
government became alarmed that the Pathet Lao was infiltrating the 
Laotian government and would be able to subvert it completely unless 
SEATO intervened. Thailand appealed to SEATO to support General 
Poumi in his plan to oust Kong Lae and Prince Souvanna from Vientiane 
before it was too late; but SEATO was sharply divided and did not take 
any action on Laos at that time. 

The Laotian crisis went to the heart of the problem SEATO member 
nations had failed to resolve during the negotiations in 1954 leading up 
to the Manila Pact. Britain and France were opposed to intervention in 
Laos because there had been no overt military attack on the country and 
also because they believed that a return of the pro-Western government 
would provoke a strong Soviet reaction which might lead to a large Far 
Eastern war. On the other side, the three Asian members of SEATO— 
Thailand, the Philippines and Pakistan—favored some kind of SEATO 
action in Laos to prevent that country from being taken over by the Com- 
munists and used as a springboard for the subversion of Thailand and 
South Vietnam. The United States, the key member of the alliance and 
previously a strong supporter of a pro-Western government in Laos, had 
no firm policy at this critical juncture; for there was sharp disagreement 
in Washington between those who believed that a non-Communist but 
neutral government headed by Prince Souvanna Pouma was the best 
long-term solution to the vexing political instability in Laos and those 
who were convinced that only a strongly pro-Western regime headed by 
a staunch anti-Communist such as General Poumi Nosavan could prevent 
the Pathet Lao, with Viet Minh support, from taking control of the whole 
country by political means. 

The dilemma for the United States and SEATO was solved, for the 
moment at least, by General Poumi’s successful counter-coup against Vien- 
tianė in December 1960 and the establishment of a pro-Western govern- 
ment headed by Prince Boon Oum. Thailand was greatly relieved at this 
turn of events; but its joy was short-lived. The Soviet Union soon began 
to airlift arms to the Pathet Lao and Neutralist forces, which had teamed 
up against the Boon Oum regime. Diplomatically, the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to recognize the Souvanna Pouma government, despite the fact 
that the prince had fled to Cambodia when Vientiane was under siege by 
General Poumi’s army. 

During the first three months of 1961, it became increasingly clear that 
Rightist forces in Laos, even with large quantities of American arms and 
materiel, were no match for the combined strength of the Pathet Lao and 
Neutralists, reinforced by tough Viet Minh cadres. By March, the Com- 
munists were strong enough to launch a broad offensive in central Laos 
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which threatened to push General Poumi’s ill-trained troops into the 
Mekong unless outside help was soon forthcoming. Thailand became 
alarmed and called for SEATO intervention to prevent the collapse of 
the Boon Oum government. On March 23, 1961, President Kennedy pub- 
licly warned the Soviet Union that unless the Communist offensive against 
the Laotian government was halted, the United States would be forced to 
consider what action to take to deal with the situation. “We are faced with 
a Clear threat of a change in the internationally agreed position of Laos,” 
the President said, expressing confidence that “every American will want 
his country to honor its obligations to the point that freedom and security 
of the free world and ourselves may be achieved.” 8 

Thailand interpreted President Kennedy’s words to mean that the United 
States was prepared to intervene militarily in Laos to prevent the Com- 
munists from ousting the Boon Oum government through military action. 
When the SEATO Council of Ministers convened in Bangkok at the end 
_ of March, Bangkok fully expected that some kind of action to deal with 
the erosion in Laos would be adopted by the organization. However, the 
schisms which had been apparent within SEATO six months earlier were 
even more pronounced in the spring of 1961; and without unanimity among 
the members, the organization could not decide on any action in Laos. 
The final communique of the meeting merely stated that SEATO might 
act unless a cease-fire was agreed upon by the Pathet Lao. But to the Thai 
government, it was painfully clear that SEATO would not agree on inter- 
vention to preserve the Boon Oum government, largely because of French 
and British opposition. As a result, Thai leaders concluded that only the 
power and determination of the United States could halt the Communists 
before they overwhelmed Laos and then turned against Thailand. If 
SEATO was to mean anything in the face of Communist aggression in 
1961, the Thai government believed, the United States would have to take 
a decisive lead. 

During April, the Communists renewed their offensive, and President 
Kennedy was then faced with the prospect of sending U.S. forces into 
Laos, but by the end of the month it was clear that the U.S. was not pre- 
pared to risk a large war to preserve a pro-Western government in Laos. 
Instead, it accepted the British view that negotiations with the Soviet 
Union might produce an acceptable solution and avoid a head-on collision 
between the great powers. Many factors went into the President’s decision 
in this matter, a primary one being uncertainty over whether the use of 
American forces in Laos would be effective in solving the problem. Another 
factor may well have been the Bay of Pigs episode in Cuba, which occurred 
at the same time and which may well have made the U.S. government 
more cautious in dealing with another crisis, half-way around the world. 
For Thailand, the U.S. decision was nearly catastrophic because it under- 


8 Depariment of State Bulletin, April 17, 1961, pp. 543-44. . 
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mined the whole basis of Thai foreign policy. If the United States would 
not be firm in resisting Communist pressure in Laos, what certainty was 
there that it would be firm when and if Thailand were faced with a similar 
threat of indirect aggression? 

When President Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev met in Vienna in 
June 1961 and agreed to work for a neutral and independent Laos, Bangkok 
was convinced that this was a prelude to the surrender of Laos to the Com- 
munists. Neither Vice-President Johnson’s assurances from President Ken- 
nedy during his May visit to Thailand nor the subsequent promise of a 
large increase in American military and economic assistance could offset 
the disillusionment felt in Bangkok. As the Thai leaders saw it, their 
country was now “on the firing line” since Laos could no longer serve as 
the vital buffer upon which the Thais had put so much faith. There was 
private talk of the desirability of a neutral foreign policy; some leaders 
favored an improvement in relations with the Soviet Union to counter- 
balance the influence of China; and the more moderate elements argued 
for a policy of “Thaism”—of retaining the alliance with the United States 
but placing much greater emphasis on relations with Asian countries and 
assuming a more independent position on many international issues. The 
most prominent proponent of the latter view was Foreign Minister Tanat 
Khoman. Tanat deplored the “apparent lack of interest felt by the West 
and its unwillingness to assume direct responsibility” for the safety of 
Southeast Asia. Speaking to the American Association of Thailand on 
July 19, 1961, the Foreign Minister painted a gloomy picture of the cur- 
rent situation which he said had been aggravated “by those who want to 
be friendly but whose lack of interest and responsibility, indecisiveness, and 
even unwitting detractions” had contributed to a deterioration of the Free 
World’s position in Asia.” 

The failure of SEATO or the United States to take decisive action to 
prevent the collapse of the Boon Oum government in Laos caused Thailand 
to reevaluate its foreign policy during the latter half of 1961 and early 
1962. Criticism against the United States, as well as against France and 
Britain, became increasingly vocal. As Thailand’s relations with Cambodia 
deteriorated, the United States was charged with aiding an enemy of Thai- 
land. Early in 1962, however, two events occurred which helped to restore 
the confidence of the Thai government. The first of these was a joint | 
declaration by Secretary of State Rusk and Foreign Minister Tanat 
Khoman on March 6, 1962, in which the United States pledged itself to 
defend Thailand against armed attack. Significantly, Secretary Rusk “re- 
affirmed that this obligation of the United States does not depend upon 
the prior agreement of all other parties to the [SEATO] Treaty, since this 


T See Thailand’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs special publication, December 1962, con- 
taining the principal speeches of Foreign Minister Tanat Khoman (p. 66). 
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Treaty obligation is individual as well as collective.” 8 The joint statement 
also pledged U.S. military and economic assistance to Thailand to help it 
meet the threat of indirect aggression. This clear pledge to stand by its 
ally, regardless of what other SEATO countries did, produced an outpour- 
ing of good will and praise for the U.S. from the Thai government. Prime 
Minister Sarit, in a nationwide radio and television address, hailed the 
United States as a true friend: “All of you will agree with me that it is not 
so easy to find such a sincere friend who is concerned about our own well- 
being as the United States. Such an assurance, I am confident, will certainly 
put the minds of those who are concerned with the safety of our nation 
at rest.” ? 

Two months after the Rusk-Khoman statement was made, the U.S. 
pledge was put to the test when Pathet Lao troops, strongly supported by 
Viet Minh cadres, captured the strategic town of Nam Ta in northwestern 
Laos and sent General Poumi’s Rightist forces fleeing southward in dis- 
order and across the Mekong into Thailand. In Thailand it was feared 
that the Communist forces would occupy all of northwestern Laos and then 
threaten Thailand from that direction. Following consultations between the 
Thai and American governments, President Kennedy in mid-May dis- 
patched some 5,000 marine, army and airforce personnel to Thailand to 
be prepared for action in case the Pathet Lao troops approached the 
Mekong River and threatened Thai territory. Shortly thereafter, Great 
Britain, New Zealand and Australia also sent military units to assist in 
the defense of Thailand. Within a few weeks the Pathet Lao offensive was 
halted. It was clear that SEATO’s determination to protect Thailand’s 
borders had caused the Communists to stop short of occupying territory 
along the Mekong River and to negotiate instead. After several weeks of 
negotiations, it was agreed that Prince Souvanna Pouma would head a 
coalition government including Rightist, Neutralist and Communist fac- 
tions. The Thai government was not pleased by this solution, but it 
acquiesced in the U.S. view that Prince Souvanna was the only Laotian 
leader who had any chance of bringing peace to this troubled land. Despite 
its misgivings, Thailand signed the Geneva Agreements of July 23, 1962, 
which guaranteed the neutrality and independence of Laos. An important 
factor in this decision was Thailand’s new confidence that the United States 
would not permit the Communist forces to take over all of Laos, regardless 
of the view of other SEATO countries.?° 

By 1964, SEATO had become largely an anachronism to most Thai 
leaders, although they continued to support it publicly, because of French 


8 Department of State Bulletin, March 26, 1962, p. 498. 

9 Thailand, Foreign Affairs Bulletin, February-March 1962, p. 8. 

10 U.S. forces were withdrawn from Thailand later in 1962, after the signing of the 
Geneva Agreements and a lessening of tensions in Laos. The Thai government had made 
it clear earlier that it did not wish to have American forces permanently stationed in 
Thailand. o 
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recognition of Communist China and President DeGaulle’s plan to neu- 
tralize South Vietnam. The Thai view was stated with exceptional frankness 
by Foreign Minister Tanat at the SEATO Council of Ministers meeting in 
Manila last April. Citing the experience of Laos in trying to preserve its 
neutrality in the face of Communist pressure, Tanat said that to apply the 
same kind of arrangement to South Vietnam “would be tantamount to 
delivering that country, with hands and feet bound, to its northern aggres- 
sors.” In obvious reference to DeGaulle’s proposal for neutralization of 
South Vietnam, Tanat declared: “The time is long past when nations, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, may be moved as pawns up and down the inter- 
national chess board. Thailand on its part is not willing to accept decisions 
by others in regard to its destiny, and it will not agree to apply similar 
treatment to others.” H 

Despite its disillusionment with SEATO and the continuing Communist 
pressure against Southeast Asia, the Thai government has retained confi- 
dence in the ability and determination of the United States to prevent the 
area from being absorbed into the Chinese sphere of influence. Thai leaders 
believe that if the United States uses its power and influence to deny the 
Communists control over Laos and South Vietnam, the chances are good 
that the other nations of Southeast Asia will be able to retain their free- 
dom and independence. On the other hand, if the U.S. exhibits weakness 
in this area, as the Thai government believes it did in Laos in 1960-61, 
these leaders have no doubts that the Communist powers in Asia will take 
full advantage of the situation and bring all the countries of the area under 
their domination. To the pragmatic Thais, who were the only Southeast 
Asian people to maintain their independence during the nineteenth century, 
the decisive factor in Asian politics in the foreseeable future is the power 
of the United States and its willingness to use it to contain a resurgent and 
aggressive China. If the United States remains firm over a period of years 
in dealing with the Chinese problem, the Thais are convinced that the 
Chinese will be forced to modify their aggressive policy in Asia, as the 
Russians have done in Europe because of United States firmness. 

The key question for the Thais, as for many other Asian peoples, is 
whether the United States will find it in its own interest to be steadfast 
in its firmness toward Chinese aggressiveness. After ten years of alliance 
with the United States, the Thai government in mid-1964 was prepared to 
wager that its powerful ally would not abandon its responsibilities in 
Southeast Asia. 


11 Excerpt from the text of the Thai Foreign Minister’s address at the SEATO Council 
of Minister’s meeting in Manila on April 15, 1964. 
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SOCIALISM AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF BURMA 


MYA MAUNG 





Since the achievement of independence in January 1948, the 
successive governments of the Union of Burma have resolutely pursued 
socialism as their chosen strategy of development. The dawn of independ- 
ence in Burma was accompanied by such visionary objectives as Pyidawtha,? 
a people’s democratic socialist state, and a planned economy of social jus- 
tice. These goals were advanced by various nationalist socialist leaders of 
Burma with divergent political overtones ranging from a welfare state of 
blended democracy and socialism to the extreme Marxist concept of a 
transitional socialist state on its march to a classless society.2 These visions 
and aspirations are based upon the nationalist, anti-colonialist, and anti- 
capitalist sentiments that accompanied the liquidation of colonial rule, and 
have gained vigor from the development hysteria that reigns throughout 
the underdeveloped world today. The choice of socialism was made under 
the influence of these forces and on the assumption that socialism is not 
only a desirable form of socio-economic organization but also the quickest 
road to economic development. This study is a challenge to the latter theses, 
arguing that a change in economic organization does not inevitably produce 
economic progress in the absence of certain general basic conditions for 
development. The prerequisites of socialism in terms of proportional devel- 
opment of productive resources via state planning? demand drastic changes 
in the social, political, and cultural system of Burma, changes which the 
leadership is not necessarily prepared to make at this time. 

From the earliest Declaration of the Naythuyein Conference in 1945 to 
the latest proclamation of the “Burmese Way to Socialism” in 1962, the 
abuses of the colonial heritage and “capitalism” have been used to justify 
the creation of a socialist economy in independent Burma. In 1947, a gen- 
eral program for a socialist economy in Burma was laid down at the 
Sorrento-Villa Conference in Rangoon under the leadership of the late 
General Aung San. An economic policy of national planning via large-scale 
state control of the economy was declared to be the most effective strategy 
for overcoming the economic ills of a capitalist colonial heritage and of 


1The term Pyidawtha in Burmese means a happy and prosperous state with the 
additional vision of a utopian blend of traditionalism and modernity. The Pyidawtha 
Plan was launched by the AFPFL government under the leadership of the former Prime 
Minister, U Nu. 

2See, The System of Correlation of Man and His Environment: The Philosophy 
of the Burma Socialist Programme Party (Rangoon: The Burma Socialist Programme 
. Party, 1963), pp. 44-46. 
3 Ibid., P. 45. e 
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rebuilding the war-damaged Burmese economy.* Thus, in 1948, the Land 
Nationalization Act, the Two-Year Plan of Economic Development of 
Burma, and the Constitution of the Union of Burma were enacted to give 
the state the sole right to own all land, and to regulate and control the 


economic life of Burma.” From 1948 to 1952, however, the Burmese econ- 


omy underwent socio-economic change only in a limited sense through the 
blue-printing of goals rather than substantive implementation of these acts. 
This was primarily due to the political insurgency and internal strife of 
certain minority groups--the Shans, Karens, and the Mons—following 
assassination of General Aung San and his cabinet in late 1947. 

A large-scale attempt at socialization and economic planning was under- 
taken only in 1952 when the government launched the Pyidawtha or the 
Eight-Year K.T.A. Plan with the help of the American firm of Knappen, 
Tippetts, Abbett, and McCarthy in association with Nathan and Associates. 
A group of Oxford economists and U.N. experts were also called upon to 
help form a socialist economy.® It may seem curious that a country dedi- 
cated to a planned socialist economy sought help and advice from capitalist- 
oriented experts, but this was a realistic reflection of the spirit of Burmese 
politics and philosophy which is loaded with conflicts and contradictions." 
The brand of socialism pursued by the Pyidawtha Government (1952- 
1960) was somewhat in line with the British welfare state model with the 
addition of large-scale nationalization and the cooperative movement. From 
the standpoint of culture, this choice reflected a philosophy of the golden 
mean or the middle path which was deeply rooted in U Nu and other 
nationalist leaders.8 It was based upon the concept of choosing the best 
features of democracy and communism. It was also evident in the accept- 
ance of a parliamentary form of government which was a heritage of the 
colonial period. No less important was the pervasive carry-over effects of 
traditionalism which received expression in the Pyidawtha Government’s 
statement that: 


4The Land Nationalization Act, 1948 (Rangoon: Government Printing and Station- 
ery, 1950), pp. 33-39. 

5 The Constitution of the Union of Burma (Rangoon: Government Printing and 
Stationery, 1948), p. 93. 

6 See for details, U Thet Tun, A Review of Economic Planning in Burma (Rangoon: 
National Planning Board, privately distributed, 1959), pp. 1-4. Also, F. N. Trager, 
Building a Welfare State in Burma, 1948-1956 (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1958), Chap. II. 

Cf. Lucien W. Pye, The Spirit of Burmese Politics (Cambridge: M.1.T. Center for 
International Studies, privately distributed, 1959). Also Angnese N. Lockwood, “The 
Burma Road to Pyidawtha,” International Conciliation, No. 518 (May 1958), p. 393. 

8 The philosophy of the middle path is the essence of the, Buddhist doctrine of 
Majjhima Patipada expressed in the Eightfold Noble Paths. 

® That is, to a large extent there seem to be different images of the political system 
in the minds of political leaders who have experienced the rule of law of colonialism. 
Cf. Lucien W. Pye, “The Politics of South East Asia,” G. S. Almond and J. S. Coleman 
eds, The Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1960), p. 89. 
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The new Burma sees no conflict between the religious values and eco- 
nomic progress. Spiritual health and material well-being are not enemies; 
they are natural allies.1° 


Acting on such utopian convictions, the Government formulated conflict- 
ing policies and programs which were introduced immediately in the name 
of “balanced growth.” The revival of religion, the glorification of a golden 
past, the supposed compatibility of traditional cultural life with modern 
socialist life based on collective effort, and exhortations urging the consump- 
tion of unpolished rice as traditional Burmese heroes had done in the 
golden era of the Burmese kingdom," were all indicative of the problem 
of effecting economic change without impairing the traditional weléan- 
schauung and way of life.1? 


A conflicting dual approach of radical large-scale economic change via 
socialist measures and conservative socio-cultural change runs through all 
of the socialist programs formulated by the governments of Burma. In 
national planning, the cooperative movement, and socialization of the 
various sectors of the Burmese economy, this contradiction has resulted 
in a negative correlation between the intended and the actual consequences 
of the socialist policy. State action in many areas of economic development 
and social welfare has failed to diffuse the socialist concept of the identity 
of interests between the state and individual, and indeed has deepened the 
traditional view of government as an enemy that must be wooed and 
feared.18 Similarly, the socialist concept of collective effort and cooperative 
life within a classless society is contrary to ‘traditional Buddhist cultural 
values such as Karma (Ken) ,1* the impermanency of all substances (anate- 
sa), and suffering (dokka) > Suffering, in Buddhist terms is not due to the 
exploitation of capitalists but to an insatiable desire for the accumulation 
of material wealth. This is not to imply that the Burmese as a whole are 
ascetic or that the impact of these Buddhistic values is such that they 
serve as a complete deterrence on the pursuit of earthly wealth and privi- 
leges. On the contrary, the socialist programs implemented by the various 
governments have stimulated spending rather than frugality, the enjoyment 


10 Government of the Union of Burma, Pyidewtha, The New Burma (London: Hazel 
Watson & Viney, Ltd., 1954), p. 10. 

11 The reasons for this were given by references to the physical strength and virility 
of traditional Burmese man. 

13 Cf. B. F. Hoselitz, ““Non-Economic Barriers to Economic Development,” Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change, No. 1 (March 1952). 

13 In a Burmese saying, water (yay), fire (mee), king or government (min), thief 
(kho-thu), and hater (ma-chit-thu) are the worst enemies of life. 

14 The words in the parentheses are Burmese variations of Pali. 

15 These concepts are derived from the Four Noble Truths, doctrine of the, Three 
Signata, and Damapada of the Buddhist scripture. See, Bikkhu Ananda Metteya, The 
Religion of Burma (Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1929), pp. 400431. 
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of ease rather than work, and traditional rather than modern attitudes 
toward life in general.*6 


Among the cultivating class in rural Burma," these contradictions be- 
tween modern socialist and traditional values are magnified in their depth 
and dimension. Although the distaste for business enterprise (a-te) is 
present in the traditional Burmese culture, it does not correspond to the 
Marxist condemnation of the bourgeois. Particular dislike of usurers and 
latifundia arose not from a conscious concept of class struggle between the 
landed aristocracy and cultivators, but as a result of traditional factors 
and the colonial heritage with strong nationalist, ethnic overtones. In most 
of the Burmese plans, the attack on the landed aristoctacy is made in terms 
of past experience with Indian and Chinese moneylenders and the agricul- 
tural indebtedness of the native agriculturalists in colonial Burma.*® 
Neither pre-colonial nor post-colonial Burma ever experienced the miseries 
of an oppressed proletariat or the unjust and inhuman exploitation by a 
landed aristocracy or industrial capitalists in the Marxian sense. It was only 
after 1930, that the non-agriculturalists came to own and control land in 
Burma—and without a primary interest on their part in such acquisitions.” 
The social and historical circumstances of Burma in no way corresponded to 
those of the Eastern European countries, China, or Latin America, where 
the land system had produced major social and political struggles. Indeed, 
the indictments levied against capitalist economic practices by the socialist 
governments of Burma seem curious, for they are essentially attacks on the 
past colonial heritage rather than on the contemporary economic system. 
Indeed, the absence of a landed aristocracy and entrepreneurial class, the 
lack of acquisitiveness, and the weakness of the bourgeoisie have been at 
the heart of the failures of many socialist schemes in Burma since inde- 
pendence.”? The unsuccessful attempts at the Burmanization of the econ- 
omy, the General Open License issued to the indigenous enterprises in 
export and import trades, state trading and banking, and the mass coopera- 
tive movements are cases in point in which the lack of strong traditions of 


16 A finding of survey on agricultural cooperation in Burma which I made in 1962. 

17 Research tours made under a project financed by The Asia Foundation and super- 
vised by me in cooperation with the Cooperative Societies Department of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma in 1962. 

18 See, The Land Nationalization Act, op. cit., and F. N. Trager, Toward a Welfare 
State in Burma (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954), pp. 12~13. 

19To a large extent, this was due to the world-wide depression of the thirties and 
other institutional factors. The non-agriculturalists who took over the land were not 
primarily interested in owning land. They were businessmen and moneylenders. See, 
Report of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee (1920-1930) (Rangoon: 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1931), pp. 55-64. 

20 Cf. E. E. Hagen, “The Allocation of Investment in Underdeveloped Countries: 
Observations Based on the Experience in Burma,” Investment Criteria and Economic 
Growth (Cambridge: M.1.T. Center for International Studies, 1954), p. 63. See also, 
The Village Studies Series of the Rangoon University which indicated that most of the 

- village shops were in the hands of merchants of Indian and Chinese descent. 
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entrepreneurship, administration, organization, and the absence of a middle- 
class elite have been evident.?! 


The allegations of the socialist governments of Burma concerning agri- 
cultural indebtedness, poverty of the masses and the general impoverish- 
ment of the country as a whole due to the perversion of capitalism are hard 
to appraise, since they are loaded with political overtones and value-judg- 
ments. More than a decade of socialist planning, however, has definitely 
not produced any qualitative changes in the social, political, and economic 
systems. In the agricultural sector, massive governmental support in the 
forms of easy credit, fertilizers, farm equipment, and seeds has not only 
failed to change the cultural patterns of Burmese traditional life but has 
not even succeeded in solving the age-old problem of agricultural indebted- 
ness. My survey on agricultural cooperation in the rural economy of 
Burma revealed that most of the cultivators have assumed a passive role, 
receiving governmental aid in various forms and relegating the task of eco- 
nomic development entirely to the state. This is not surprising, since there 
are more than ten governmental departments, boards, and corporations such 
as the Department of Agriculture, the State Agricultural Marketing Board, 
the Agricultural and Rural Development Corporation formed to help the 
depressed farmers. 


The annual loans to farmers advanced directly by the government under 
various acts and through state agencies such as the State Agricultural Bank 
and the Cooperative Societies Department amounted to between 50 and 
55 million kyats during 1952 and 1960. The average annual repayment 
amounted to between 35 and 40 million kyats.?? With these loans and other 
financial and technical assistance, the Pyidawtha Government attempted 
a large-scale socialist movement in agriculture. But by September 30, 1961, 
this program was an obvious failure and the government had to write off 
most of the unpaid agricultural loans made since 1949.23 My findings on 
agricultural indebtedness also indicate that more than half of the farmers 
in rural Burma are in continuous debt, private and governmental.** Sig- 
nificant cultural adaptation” to the so-called socialist cooperative life was 
also absent in the village economies where religious and cultural festivities 
are more frequent occurrences than the annual meeting of an agricultural 
cooperative. The massive quantitative movement of the socialist-oriented 


21 E, E. Hagen, The Economic Development of Burma (Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association, 1956), p. 59. 

22 See, Louis J. Walinsky, Economic Development in Burma 1951-1960 (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1962), p. 292. 

23 Announcement No. 2 of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forest, Jan. 31st., 1962 
(Rangoon: Government of the Union of Burma, 1962). It cancelled all loans except 
those of the State Agricultural Bank which took over the function of issuing and re- 
payment of cooperative loans by the Cooperative Societies Department in 1958. 

24 Finding based upon a survey of nearly one thousand cultivators. 


25 Cf. Walinsky, op. cit, Chap. 23. 
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cooperative movement has tended to stimulate an attitude of dependency 
and acquisitiveness rather than socialist concepts of the divinity of work. 
Indeed, the task of cooperation is considered to be the sole responsibility 
of the state and not of the cooperafors.?® Another equally significant failure 
of socialist cooperation in Burma was that most of the agriculturalists dis- 
liked cooperative marketing and collective farming as such. 


The mass socialist attempt to provide free compulsory education also 
failed disastrously to improve the quality of education, guarantee employ- 
ment opportunities to.the graduates, and absorb the educated into the gov- 
ernment’s development schemes.?" Indeed, it seems paradoxical that the sur- 
plus of educated in an underdeveloped economy such as Burma is due 
to lack of demand and an excess supply. In retrospect it is obvious that 
there is no real surplus, but a manifestation of the Smithian principle that 
the division of labor is limited by the extent of the market in operation in 
the development programing in independent Burma.”® It is an aspect of 
poor utilization of existing available human resources. For example, in a 
country where there are no more than one hundred Ph.D.’s in various fields, 
highly trained Burmese, educated in certain fields in an advanced country, 
have to play the game of musical chairs for employment opportunities. 
Their role is also limited by the fact that they do not measure up to the 
standard of “a proper Burmese’’—an image built on the norms of tradition- 
directed social groups.2® Taking the educated Burmese as a whole, and 
ignoring the group-differentiation with respect to deviations from the 
socially accepted norms of conduct, the problems of unemployment and 
misallocation of talent, role-limitation, and misutilization of ability have 
become more serious in the later phases of socialist programing. As Burmese 
socialism has developed, indeed, it has shown a lesser capacity to absorb 
new graduates relative to the initial stages.°°. 


The realization that the economic development programs had failed to 
transform the traditional socio-economic system was expressed in 1956—57 
when the Pyidawtha Government announced the Four-Year Plan. This was 
not really a new economic plan but rather a revision and implementation 


26 More than 95% of the cooperators affirm this hypothesis in my survey. 

27 See for an excellent account, U Hla Myint, “The Universities of Southeast Asia 
and Economic Development,” American Journal, II:4 (March 1963), 398-399. 

28 Ibid., pp. 390-391. Also Ragnar Nurske, Problems of Capital Formation in Under- 
developed Countries (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1927), pp. 6-11. This is indeed the prob- 
lem of investment in human resources. 

29 The term “a proper Burmese” was suggested by Professor M. F. Millikan in dis- 
cussing this issue of foreign-educated Burmese and their problem of acculturation back 
to the traditional culture and values. Cf. United States Congress, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, A Study: Economic, Social, and Political Change in the Underde- 
veloped Countries and Its Implications for the United States Pokcy, prepared by the 
M.I.T. Center for International Studies: 86th Congress, and Session (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 26-28. 

30 Hla Myint, op. cit., pp. 398—400. 
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of the old Eight-Year Plan.*! At any rate, new approaches to development 
were adopted in investment priorities, private enterprises in foreign and 
domestic trade, external financing of development and, most significant of 
all, the limitation of the scope of state action to appropriate sectors of the 
economy.®2 These approaches grew out of the realization of the failures 
during the 1952-56 plan period. As the then Premier, U Nu, publicly 
admitted: 

Because of our intense enthusiasm to achieve these ends [of a socialist 
welfare state] in the quickest possible time, we have committed several 
blunders. 

Among the blunders mentioned were over-anxiety to achieve the unreal- 
istic goal of self-sufficiency, the inability to cope with internal law and 
order, and the neglect of the time factor in development programing.*# 
Thus, a more sober approach to socialism and economic development 
seemed to permeate the Burmese nationalist leadership. Yet, the following 
period was characterized by increased opposition, conflict and political 
deterioration, reaching a peak in 1958 when the government had to turn 
over the political power to a caretaker government under the premiership of 
General Ne Win. U Nu resumed political power when his new Pyidaungsu 
Party won an overwhelming victory in the 1960 election. 

The eighteen-month military caretaker government interlude and U Nu’s 
subsequent victory in the 1960 election may be taken as the test of re- 
vealed-preference of the role of traditionalism in Burmese politics. The elec- 
tions were not an endorsement of socialism by the people, but rather of 
traditionalism through such policies as making Buddhism the state religion, 
preserving the traditional patterns of culture, and appealing to nationalism 
in terms of the golden era of the Burmese kingdom with all its pagodas 
(payahs), monasteries (kyaungs), festivities (pwes), and deeds of merit 
(a-lhu).?° Despite the unsuccessful blending of modern socialism and tradi- 
tionalism, the over-all quantitative achievement of the Pyidawtha Plan 
was quite impressive in that during 1952—60 the growth rate of the gross 
domestic product averaged about 5% per annum, i.e., K. 4.6 billion in 1952 
and K. 6.5 billion in 1960.36 Generally, 80% of the national economic 


31 See for details, Walinsky, op. cit., pp. 224-236. Also, U Nu’s Address on Seven- 
Point Programme (Rangoon: Director of Information, Government of the Union of 
Burma, 24th June, 1958), pp. 17-19. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Premier U Nu on the 4-Year Plan (Rangoon: Director of Information, Govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma, 1957), p. 2. 

34 Ibid., pp. 2-6. 

35 The use of religion as a means to political ends has been the tradition of Burmese 
politics dating far back into the practices of the Burmese kings. Pagoda-building, spirit- 
worshipping, and the holding of cultural and religious festivities as deeds of merit 
were deemed as the noble qualities of a good king. See, Fred von der Mehden, Religion 
and Nationalism in Southeast Asia (Madison: The Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1963), 
pp. 161-169 and Chap. I. 

36 The Economic Survey of Burma, op. cit. 
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targets were achieved, although in terms of per capita and standards of 
prewar economic performance the achievements seemed less impressive. 


The end of the Pyidawtha Plan year in 1960 was followed by another 
period of political turmoil generated by further disintegration of the ruling 
party, such as the split between the Tkakins and Boes, the minority’s de- 
mand for the right to form a federal state, the Buddhist monks’ dissatisfac- 
tion with the amendment of the Acts making Buddhism the state religion,?* 
and the growing economic and political interest of the military groups. Once 
again internal disorders led to a quiet and unopposed military coup on 
March 2, 1962. The coup was led by the premier of the previous caretaker 
government, General Ne Win, on the grounds that it was necessary to save 
the country from an inevitable political collapse. The charges made against 
the Pyidawtha Government by the Revolutionary Council Government had 
overtones reminiscent of the abuses of capitalism and colonial heritage put 
forth in the formative period of a socialist economy at the dawn of inde- 
pendence. The current Revolutionary Council Government has declared 
the U Nu government guilty of having betrayed socialism by the perpetua- 
tion of capitalism. The official ‘political philosophy of the government was 
announced as “the Burmese Way to Socialism” in which the extreme 
Marxist ideologies and approaches to development were adopted as the best 
strategy for economic development. The co-existence of private and public 
enterprises was construed as an economic and social evil which character- 
ized the socialist economy of the previous political government. Politically, 
it has been argued that the use of parliamentary democracy has not only 
failed to create a true people’s democratic state, but also to develop a true 
socialist economy.?8 Hence, during the first year after assuming political 
power, the military government nationalized all banks, trade and industry, 
and the strategic sectors of the Burmese economy. Self-sufficiency once 
again became the goal to be achieved by rejecting private foreign aid, 
severely restricting foreign exchange, and by a government monopoly of 
all trades and,industries. 

The present government, thus, conceives of a true socialist economy as 
one in which “the participation of all for the general well-being in works 
of common ownership, and planning towards sufficiency and contentment 


37 Von der Mehden (op. cit. pp. 103-108) concludes that religion plays a more vital 
role at the polls than in the administrative machinery in Burma. I would concur only 
half-way in that socialist ideals seem to operate more strongly in blue-printing the 
development plans, although in their actual implementation many Buddhist values are 
concealed beneath the garb of so-called socialism. Lack of open criticism and con- 
structive disagreements between the elders and the youth, the superiors and the subordi- 
nates, and absolute respect for the aged are cases in point of the impact of traditional 
values in many respects of administration. Cf. E. E. Hagen, On the Theory of Social 
Change (Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1962), pp. 438-39. 


38 The System of Correlation ..., op. cit, pp. 46-47. 
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of all, sharing the benefits therefrom” ?? are the substantive principles and 
values of economic life. It opposes any “pernicious” economic system, capi- 
talistic or mixed, which tolerates the existence and operation of private 
enterprises with self-interest and self-seeking profit motivation.*® Curiously 
enough, the presentation and justification of these ideals are made in terms 
of Buddhistic concepts of greed (loba), the material world (okasaloka), ™ 
and the supremacy of matter over mind (rupe over nama).*” Marxist dia- 
lectical materialism is also interpreted as a variation of the attitude of 
Impermanency (anate-sa). The principle of self-criticism along with the 
philosophy of the middle path was enunciated as the guiding beacon of the 
Burmese Way to Socialism.** These, in effect, indicate that the contradic- 
tion between socialism and traditionalism will not disappear from the 
Burmese political scene in the foreseeable future. 

On the whole, the Burmese Way to Socialism aims at the goal of “planned 
proportional development of all national productive resources” ** through 
state ownership and operation of the economy, but this does not minimize 
the importance of the prerequisites of economic development or the neces- 
sity for socio-cultural change. In fact, this extreme approach to develop- 
ment will require more prerequisites and drastic changes in the traditional 
way of life. The problems of law and order, stimulation of collective par- 
ticipation and effort, diffusion of modern ideas, the blending of modern 
socialism and traditionalism, and above all the concretization of socialist 
ideals such as the fusion of the individual and the state, man and nature 
in the Burmese weltanschauung will not be solved by the substitution of 
governmental for private enterprises in the Burmese economy. On the basis 
of Burmese socialism up to date, it must be stated that the “Burmese Way 
to Socialism” has solved few problems and primarily has illustrated the 
enormous difficulties of rapid socio-cultural change and the deeply im- 
bedded conflicts between modernity and traditionalism. 


39 bid., p. 44. “The Burmese Way to Socialism” announced in Burmese shows more 
pronounced employment of Buddhist ideas of suffering, greedy profiteers, and exploi- 
tation. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid., pp. 2 and 38. 

42 Ibid., p. 3. It shall be noticed here that this presumption is contradicted later by 
a statement of avoiding “vulgar materialism” and the correlative existence of matter 
(rupa) and mind (nama). Ibid., pp. 34-38. 

43 Ibid., p. 44, 

44 Ibid., p. 45. 
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UNDER-EMPLOYMENT THEORY AND CHINESE 
COMMUNIST EXPERIENCE* 


EDWIN P. REUBENS 





The extraordinary mobilization of labor in Communist China 
during the past decade shows a mixed record of fantastic efforts, limited 
achievements and immense failures. It is a history of defeat somehow 
snatched from the jaws of victory. 

For insight into the conditions underlying that record, we turn to the 
theory of “disguised employment” or “the under-employment potential.” 
This theory, devised by Western economists—led by Ragnar Nurkse and 
W. Arthur Lewis—indicates how, in any poor and over-populated country, 
whether socialist or predominantly private in economic structure, the 
total of investment and output can be raised by utilizing surplus labor 
directly, without the difficult intermediary of prior saving; and it also sug- 
gests the limitations of this approach to development. But in applying 
this general theory to the case of China, we must distinguish and allow for 
the special socio-economic circumstances of that country, and must also 
allow for the particular policies of the Communist regime. 

The Under-Employment Model and its Applicability: Like all pure 
theory, when fully and explicitly stated, the theory of “the under-employ- 
ment potential” is essentially tautologous and therefore indisputable. Thus, 
it is logically necessary that the mobilization of under-employed labor will 
always make a net contribution to the national product given the follow- 
ing four conditions: (a) that there is some Jabor-time which is receiving 
its subsistence from the society although its net social contribution to pro- 
duction is nil (in more technical terms, labor’s present “marginal pro- 
ductivity” is zero); (b) that this labor-time is mobilized for work at zero 
cost; (c) that there are fields of production where such labor-time can be 
put to work without any cooperating factors (i.e. such production is 
“purely a function of labor input”); and (d) that such work yields a posi- 
tive product of any appreciable value. 

This simple and mechanical model, however, is too stringent for most 
actual cases, and has exposed the whole doctrine to criticism as unrealistic 
and impractical. Some critics contend that under-employment does not 
really exist in any usable form, while others declare that to utilize any 
such potential would not be easy, cheap or effective. 

To pass between these extremes, we must relax the above-stated condi- 

* This article, based on research supported by the Social Science Research Council, 
is slightly revised from a paper given at the annual meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies in Washington, D.C. in March 1964. 
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tions, for the sake of a workable model de minimis. Thus we look for 
cases where: (a’) present marginal productivity is low (not much above 
zero, and far below average productivity), and (b’) the marginal labor is 
mobilized at little cost (even if not zero cost), and (c’) is put to some work 
with no great accompanying input of other factors, and (d’) yields a net 
social product of some significant value. 

The Record in Communist China, 1949-59: In the long perspective of 
history, the mobilization of incremental labor is an old story in China. In 
ancient times, as many as a million laborers were assembled for the enor- 
mous constructions of the Emperor Shih in the third century B.C., notably 
the Great Wall and the highway system, and likewise for the works of the 
Emperor Yang in the seventh century A.D., specifically the Grand Canal. 
And these are only the most renowned of such undertakings in building 
canals, highways, defenses and many kinds of monuments and public 
buildings. 

The Chinese Communists, during the first period of their regime (1949- 
57), did not go much beyond reviving the ancient corvee tradition on a 
relatively moderate scale and with few innovations. Most of the new 
departures, and the resulting crises, began in late 1957, and went further 
with the Great Leap Forward in 1958 and continued in 1959. This second 
period was remarkable for vast efforts and wastes, and the appearance of 
“labor shortages” in this chronically over-populated country. A third 
period, beginning in 1960, has been marked by retrenchment in labor 
mobilization, and painful readjustment of policy to the limiting conditions 
of the Chinese economy and society. 

a) The real potential of under-employment in China: Of all the classes 
which might yield incremental labor, the most obvious and most accessible 
potential was the idle labor-time of regular members of the labor force. 
This was a huge category in China during the 1950s, as a result of drastic 
Communist changes in the economy and society, compounded with long- 
standing conditions of under-employment due to population pressure on 
the supply of land and capital. 

A great many persons were to be found in total, involuntary idleness 
either throughout the year or during the off-seasons of agriculture and of 
other seasonal occupations (transportation, construction, teaching, enter- 
tainment, and the like). The extreme situation of traditional farm families | 
is indicated in the estimates by Buck and others for several months per 
year of idle work-time on the farms in the 1920’s and 1930’s.4 Apparently 
agricultural conditions had not improved greatly by the 1950’s. Chou 
En-lai in 1956 asserted that only two-thirds of the farm family’s work- 
time was productively occupied, the other third being idle and available, 


17. Lossing Buck, Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago, 1930), p. 231; also the same 
author’s Land Utilization in China, Vol. I, p. 294; also T. C. Liu and K. C. Yeh, The 
Economy of the Chinese Mainland, 1933-1959 (Rand Corp., April, 1963), Vol. I, p. 273." 
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based on the modest assumption of the Twelve-Year Program for Agri- 
culture that men would work 250 days per year and women 120 days.” 

In ‘the cities, besides the chronically unemployed, many formerly occu- 
pied workers were displaced by Communist upheavals in the economy, 
and the subsequent decline of certain types of industry and white-collar 
professions, trading and associated services, domestic service, and the 
like. At the same time, millions of persons fled to the cities from hard- 
ship conditions in the countryside, numbering on balance at least 8 mil- 
lion migrants and perhaps as many as 14 million (estimated from incom- 
plete official reports) during the years from 1952 to 1957—-when the regime 
took measures to restrict this movement. In addition, the whole labor force 
(persons in the working ages), both rural and urban, was swollen by new 
entrants in exceptionally high numbers due to the reductions in death 
rates. Altogether, the reported growth of the urban population, at a rate 
of 5-6% a year during 1952-57, ran far ahead of the growth of non- 
agricultural employment.? In another approach, estimates of non-employ- 
ment among non-agricultural workers show a rapid rise during 1952-57 
among urban workers and a somewhat slower rise among rural workers, 
the absolute amounts coming to the very substantial figure for 1957 of 
nearly 100 million unoccupied in the whole non-agricultural labor force 
both rural and urban (65 million women including housewives, and 32 
million men) .* 

Besides recruiting the unemployed, idle labor-time could be sought 

among persons with regular jobs, by seizing upon their hours and days 
beyond the regular working schedule—long as this schedule already was! 
In agriculture, going beyond the modest proposal of Chou En-lai in 1956, 
the communes established in 1958 called upon the peasants to work “at 
least 28 days per month” or 336 days a year; and indeed at the peak of 
the commune efforts, rest days were often omitted altogether. Agricultural 
working hours per day also were extended to as many as 14 or 16 hours 
in some cases, according to numerous reports. The extent of this extreme 
stretch-out may be gauged from the 1959-60 retrenchment, which set 
norms of “not more than 10 hours a day—except of course for emergency 
effort in the event of a natural calamity or a priority top-level order, 
which leaves a good deal of leeway”; and “the new rest break is one day 
free in every 10.”% In industry, Communist authorities before and after 

2 Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), US. Consulate, Hong Kong, No. 1219, 
Jan. 31, 1956; Edgar Snow, The Other Side of the River (New York, 1961), p. 427. 
Sample surveys of the cooperatives in 1955 disclosed that “surplus manpower” ranged 
from 20 to 35% of the work force in various regions (Chiao-hsueh yü Yen-chiu, Feb. 4, 
1957, cited in Leo A. Orleans, “Problems of Manpower Absorption in Rural China,” 
China Quarterly, July~Sept. 1961). 

3 Based on J. P. Emerson, “Manpower Absorption in the Non-Agricultural Branches 
of the Economy of Communist China, 1953-58,” China Quarterly, July-Sept. 1961, and 
subsequent revisions in his manuscript in preparation at U.S. Bureau of Census. 


4 Liu and Yeh, op. cit., Table 24, p. 149. 
* 5R, Hughes, The Chinese Communes (London, 1960), pp. 22, 61. 
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the Great Leap Forward set work norms at 8 hours per day and 306 days 
per year, but production drives during the Leap usually pushed the work- 
ing time much further. 

Still another potential among persons with regular jobs consisted in 
the extent of less-than-full capacity working which was deemed, in effect, 
to exist in certain occupations. Many persons—notably in office work, 
trade and handicrafts, as well as crop farming—were transferred, partly or 
wholly, to mass-labor projects. It was assumed that their removal would 
cause little or no reduction in the output of that occupation, as their 
. co-workers would take up any slack; or if there were a reduction, that 
other occupations would not be adversely affected by the loss of their 
product or service. 

In addition to recruiting the available labor-time of persons in the regu- 
lar labor force—whether unemployed entirely, or under-employed by 
Communist norms—the regime took the much more revolutionary step of 
mobilizing persons ordinarily outside the regular labor force. The largest 
potential here was the class of persons not in so-called “productive work” 
yet not truly “idle.” Engaged in activities of some positive social utility, 
this group consisted chiefly of housewives, military personnel, students, 
clergy and the like. 

It was estimated that some ninety million women could be released from 
the 120 million peasant households, on the basis that formerly one person 
in each household did nothing but household tasks, whereas collectiviza- 
tion would enable one fully-occupied person to manage four households.® 
An official report claims that in 1958 a total of 55 million rural and 
urban women were actually released for work outside the household.” 
This would be an addition of one-fifth to the actual 1957 work force of 
280 million. By March 1960, about 90% of all able-bodied women in 
China’s rural areas were said to be taking some part in “productive labor.’® 

Much smaller in numbers, but far more vigorous and disciplined, is the 
personnel of the regular armed forces. Numbering upwards of 2,500,000 
persons,® the soldiers were available for almost any kind of work assign- 
ment, at any location, including the most adverse—so long as their officers 
were willing to forego the corresponding amount of training and active 
duty. It was reported that in 1959 the military furnished 40 million man- 
days of productive work in some 27 provinces of China.1? 

As for young people not in the labor force, there were some 7 million stu- 


6 Hsin-chien-she (New Construction), Oct. 1958, p. 20, cited by C. Y. Cheng, Com- 
munist China’s Economy 1949-1962 (Seton Hall University Press, 1963), p. 42. 

TMa Wen-jui, the Minister of Labor, in Jen-Min Jik-Pao, Oct. 25, 1959. See also 
New York Times, Oct. 23, 1958, “China’s Communes Mobilize Women.” 

8N.C.N.A., Peking, March 1, 1960. 

9 Allan S. Nanes, “Communist China’s Armed Forces,” Current Scene, Oct. 25, 1961, 
p. 1. The total is said to have been steady for the preceding several years. 

10 N.C.N.A., Peking, Jan. 27, 1960( SCMP, 2189, p. 2). : 
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dents in middle school, college and graduate school in 1957.14 Given a 
mechanical view of education, it was possible to designate as “idle labor 
time” the students’ hours after classes, their week-ends and their vaca- 
tions; and at these times the students could be mobilized and sent to con- 
struction projects. Another approach was to bring the work to the stu- 
dents, who thus devoted only part-time to their studies and part-time to 
labor in fields or workshops. The “agricultural middle schools” of this 
type, begun in 1958, had enrolled nearly 3 million young people by March 
1960; and similarly two “labor universities,” one established in 1958 and 
the other in 1960, had enrolled over 85,000 students by the spring of 1960.74 

The next class of those outside the regular labor force comprised per- 
sons whose status, physical or social, prevented ordinary work, viz.: chil- 
dren and the aged totaling some 100 million persons,1* the physically or 
mentally handicapped, groups subject to social discrimination, and con- 
victs and prisoners including the tens of millions arrested in the collectivi- 
zation drives and in the “thought-rectification” campaigns. Finally, there 
was the class of persons formerly living in voluntary idleness, whether by 
reason of privileged position or chosen dependency. 

Given all these huge classes of potential labor-time, it might appear 
difficult to utilize them all, let alone over-utilize. Indeed, until the latter 
part of 1957 the Communist mobilization effort stayed well within the 
potential in most respects. Thereafter, however, the effort went to excesses, 
ignoring the bounds of actual under-employment, and invading time that 
was not really idle and available for work. 

In one type of error at this time, the administrators tended to confuse 
persons totally and permanently idle with those only partially or tem- 
porarily idle; the regime failed to distinguish between the functional and 
the personal availability of labor-time. Accordingly, some of the partially 
idle persons, who were free to work only on local projects, and on a 
sporadic or part-time basis, were rounded up and set to full-time jobs, 
or even shipped to distant sites for extended periods. Notable examples are 
students and teachers who were put to manual labor not only after school 
hours and during vacations, but sometimes also during the school year; 
this was done by closing the school (or portions of it) for one or two 
months or more at a time,!* or by organizing the “agricultural middle 
schools? and the “labor universities” which, according to numerous crit- 
ics," sacrificed education to labor contribution—if they were not actually 
disguised work camps for youth. Another example is the treatment of 


11 Liu and Yeh, pp. 149-150. 

12 R. D. Barendsen, Half-Work, Half-Study Schools in Communist China, U. S. Office 
of Education, OE-14100, Bulletin 1964, No. 24. 

13 Estimated by age-groups from data in Liu and Yeh, pp. 149, 267-277, and J. S. 
Aird, Size, Composition and Growth of the Population of Mainland China (U.S. Bureau 
of Census, Int’l Pop. Stat. Reports, Series P-90, No. 15, 1961), pp. 81-82. 

14 Cf. Current Scene, March 5, 1962, pp. 3-7. 

« 15 Barendsen, op. cit., pp. 24-25, 54-55. 
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housewives, whose occasional hours of free time were converted into full 
work-days by commune devices to “release” them from their household 
duties (créches for the care of the children, mess-halls for food, and speci- 
alized “family helpers” for the care of clothing and the home); but 
apparently these devices were not exactly adequate substitutes for the 
housewives’ traditional functions, as indicated by the regime’s subsequent 
modifications and return to family life, especially in response to com- 
plaints about the mess-halls.’® Still another example is the treatment of 
the military, whose labor tasks were so enlarged that regular operational 
groupings were impaired and, according to one estimate, only 145 days 
in the year were left for training and military study." The type of excess 
illustrated here is largely traceable to the Communist bias in favor of 
material production (at the expense of services), and the regime’s tend- 
ency to treat persons as abstract “labor-time,” a mere “factor of produc- 
tion.” 

A related feature of mobilization errors consisted in the Communist 
regime’s failure to recognize how finely the Chinese economy was already 
adapted to the limits of its resources. The regime failed to distinguish 
real idleness from minimum necessary leisure, failed to recognize various 
productive activities during the off-seasons of field agriculture, and failed 
to evaluate existing low-productivity operations by reference to the 
social need for their product and the lack of alternative sources of supply. 

Thus when farmers were assigned to non-farm tasks—waterworks, 
afforestation, road repairs, railway construction, or small-scale processing 
and manufacturing such as the “backyard steel furnaces” and the fabri- 
cation of tools and wagons—at first the assignments were mostly limited 
to the off-seasons of agriculture. But later, in the zeal of the Great Leap 
Forward and the communes, the non-farm work periods were extended 
from the winter months of idleness into the spring and even the summer 
which are busy farming seasons.1® Supplementary tasks were also assigned 
at the end of the farmer’s long day in the fields and on his one day of 
rest and recreation per week or per half-month. The result was of course 
not only a reduction of actual working time in agriculture but also, after 
an initial burst of excitement and enthusiasm, an impairment of energy 
and morale which diminished the productivity of the farmer during his 
actual remaining time in the fields.1° This result explains in part the sur- 
prising reports of labor shortages in agriculture.?° 


16 Paul Sih, “The Chinese Communes” (from Thought Patterns, No. 7, Nov. 1959, 
reprinted by St. Johns University Press, 1960), p. 139. 

17 Sih, p. 146. Cf. also Nanes, cit. sup. p. 5. However, Snow, p. 289, declares that 
only two months a year are normally devoted to non-military work. 

18 See China’s Big Leap in Water Conservation (Peking, 1958), notably pp. 133-34. 

19 Cf. Ma Wen-jui, in Hung-ch’i, March 1, 1961 (SCA, 253) p. 12. 

20 Ma, loc. cit. p. 1 and p. 6. Also, Cheng, of. cit., p. 141. Orleans, “Problems of Man- 
power Absorption,” p. 66, cites report that only 50% of rural manpower was actually 
farming in 1960 (from Hung-ch’i, March 16, 1960). . 
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In similar but still more extreme fashion, the cadres launched a drive 
upon handicraftsmen—on the apparent assumption that this group was 
low in productivity, largely idle, and certainly inferior to factory produc- 
tion, as well as “politically unreliable.” Accordingly, village and urban 
handicraftsmen were high on the recruitment list of workers for mass- 
labor projects. But it soon came to light that handicraft products, how- 
ever irregularly and inefficiently turned out, were vital items and were 
not going to be replaced soon by factory production. The regime on the 
one hand turned to “commune-run industry” (although these mostly made 
non-traditional products, and many collapsed after 1959); and on the 
other hand issued exhortations not to over-mobilize for the new under- 
takings. Eventually, by the end of 1960, the regime restored and even 
encouraged the handicraft coops and the practice of “side-line occupa- 
tions” in the family unit, for direct consumption or free-market sale.” 

b) Mobilization methods and costs: The procedures of the Chinese 
Communists were on the whole ingeniously designed to assemble the 
incremental labor at little direct cost. Before the establishment of the 
communes in 1958, the chief administrative agencies in the cities were the 
“block organization” and the “labor unions”; while the countryside was 
controlled via the Asiang (township) unit, and during 1952-57 via the 
elementary cooperatives and the more advanced collective farms. Creation 
of the communes, both urban and rural, during 1958-59, consolidated the 
governmental and productive administrations, concentrating control of the 
whole populace in some 26,500 huge entities. Averaging 25,000 persons in 
each commune, thése permitted mass-labor allocation on a very large scale. - 
Indeed, the effort to mobilize huge numbers for waterworks projects, in the 
course of the “Big Leap in Water Conservancy” which began in the Fall 
of 1957, no doubt itself contributed to the creation of the commune organi- 
zation, along with the purpose of promoting agriculture. Supplementing these 
main channels of recruitment were some curious ad koc innovations, such 
as the “labor universities” mentioned above, also the assignment of con- 
struction tasks to civilian “militia” during part of the time intended for 
paramilitary drill. 

The outstanding accomplishment in labor mobilization was to obtain 
additional work output at little or no direct material compensation for 
the workers. Essentially this was a procedure of assigning additional tasks 
to persons already receiving their subsistence in their ordinary social 
status. On local projects at or near the individual’s home, the worker 
was usually expected to perform without any additional payment. At dis- 
tant sites, however, to which the worker was moved away from his home, 
it was necessary to furnsh him with food and other essentials of con- 


21 On the treatment of handicrafts, see Communist press citations in Union Research 
Service compilation, Vol. 26, No. 5 (Jan. 16, 1962); also Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Dec. 29, 1960, p. 663, and Aug. 17, 1961, pp. 295-6; also New York Times, Oct. 22, 1961, 
n- 80. : 
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sumption, while it was difficult to restrain a corresponding rise of con- 
sumption by the family members he left behind. For the early years of 
the 1950’s, there are reports of wages paid on the mass-labor projects, 
either in cash or in kind; but after 1954 direct payment appears to have 
been little or nothing. The system of rationing, established during 
1953-54, took care of the consumption problem, at least for food and 
other staples, as the mobilized worker’s ration moved with him and was 
not available to his family in his absence. Under the communes, the 
worker was subject to total assignment throughout the year, in exchange 
for his total subsistence.*? Housing at the distant sites was provided in 
inhabited areas largely by quartering the laborers upon the local residents, 
in ruthless over-crowding; while in uninhabited regions, all that was pro- 
‘vided was makeshift housing of tents and shacks, lacking in almost all 
the amenities of human communities.” 

It is clear that these procedures minimized the direct consumption cost 
of mobilization, and limited the “leakages” into other consumption. What 
is not so clear is why people were willing to labor under these harsh con- 
ditions. Sometimes small material incentives were provided, such as addi- 
tional or more varied food. Many local projects appealed to the local 
people who expected the benefits. But the compelling factor in the peak 
effort was social pressure backed by the threat, and occasionally the use, 
of physical force. Mass meetings, exhortations, emulation drives, labor- 
hero awards, and some sense of joint participation, provided positive stim- 
ulus; while denunciation of slackers, self-criticism sessions, and depriva- 
tions of some of the modest amenities, provided the negative sanctions. 
Constantly exerting these social pressures were the party cadres (kanpus), 
the labor unions, the commune authorities and other social agencies. Thus 
it was only rarely that actual force had to be applied. 

Coincidentally, however, costs of administration became substantial. 
Primarily this was a matter of the wastage of the time, energy and skills 
of the cadres in pushing people against both the personal interests and 
the traditional practices of the Chinese people. Many thousands of cadres 
were transferred from their urban jobs to construction sites, and those 
already in the countryside were diverted from the supervision of agricul- 
ture to the devising of public works. These jobs often were unfamiliar to 
them, but carried high prestige and even glamour. Just how much the 
economy of China suffered from this diversion of scarce administrative 
talent is not easy to determine, but is indicated by official admissions of 
disorganization and confusion in setting and implementing plans, and 
official exhortations to improve.*® 


22 Cf. “Directive on improving the system of using local labor to maintain highways 
and construct roads,” Nov. 29, 1955, in Fe-Kuei Hui-pien, 2: 621-622. Also, New York 
Times, April 27, 1958, “Red China Pushes Workers to Limit.” 

23 Work points were assigned for construction labor, etc. (Jen-Min Jih-Pao, Sept. 
29, 1961, p. 2). | 

24 See Current Scene, Nov. 18, 1961, p. 6. ° 

25 See Ma article, cit. sup. : 
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In sum, the mobilization efforts were not done at zero direct cost, 
although these costs were in fact held down by new organizations and 
exhortations substituting for the material incentives that would have been 
required in a free-enterprise system. 

c) and d) Inputs and Outputs: Once this incremental labor was made 
available at little cost, the critical issue was its allocation to appropriate 
jobs, where it could turn out a valuable product, using few other inputs, 
or adding more value there than in alternative uses of those inputs. The 
Communist regime concentrated on three main fields of allocation: public 
works, small-scale manufacturing, and staple agriculture. 

In the field of public works, the regime instituted vast and indeed spec- 
tacular construction activities, and claimed correspondingly vast achieve- 
ments in water-works, irrigation systems, transport canals, railways, high- 
ways, reclamation and afforestation, sanitation facilities, buildings and 
other construction done partly or mainly by incremental labor. The official 
reports on these achievements, however, are incomplete as to coverage, 
and must be deflated as to quantity and as to quality. These defects impair 
all estimates by outsiders. 

Some estimates, for example, have been undertaken by Liu and Yeh 
for a large sector of mass labor—namely, construction work on railways, 
highways, water conservation and militia services—a group of activities 
which these authors call “work brigades.” Their various figures for the 
number of workers and the value of product in these work brigades have 
been assembled in the following table, where we also show their relative 
magnitudes: 


WORK BRIGADES, 1952-59 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


No. of full-time 

equivalent workers 

(millions) 4.08 2.52 288 4.92 5.31 5.56 1668 21.4 
Percentage of total 

labor force > 16% 1% 1% 2% 2% 2% 6% 8% 
Net value added 

(billions of 1952 

yuan) ¢ 0.62 038 044 O75 O81 085 2.5 3.27 
Percentage of net 

domestic product 4 1% 05% 05% 1% 1% 1% 23% 26% 


Percentage of net 
domesticinvestments® 6% 2% 3% 4% 4% 4% 11% 12% 


a Liu and Yeh, op. cit., Table 63 for eae. henses for 1958 and 1959 obtained by present writer 
by exc apo aon based on the value-added estimat 

ue ay on data in Liu and Yeh, Table 11, foe 1952-57, and extrapolation of the trend to 1958 
an 

c Op. cit., Table 8, except that for 1958 and 1959 the more acted figures in their volume II, 
pp. 869-870, have been substituted for the rounded numbers in Table 8 
, & Based on data in their Table 8. 

e Based on their Table 10, line 4, with extrapolation for 1958 and 1959. 
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These indicated amounts, notably for 1958 and 1959, and especially in 
relation to total net investment, are not negligible contributions to have been 
obtained in a poor country by mobilizing surplus labor in these fields 
alone. Indeed, if we were to double the above figures as a rough approxi- 
mation to the whole mobilization of surplus labor in all fields, the accom- 
plishment would look very substantial and impressive. However, these 
figures must not be made to bear too much weight, as they rest upon 
numerous heroic assumptions, some very questionable.*® In view of these 
limitations, it does not seem advisable to attempt any more comprehensive 
quantitative measures at this time. 

More detailed attention, however, is due to the efforts in water con- 
servation. These were certainly outstanding whether one uses the com- 
puted measures of “full-time equivalent workers,” or relies upon the direct 
reports such as the 70 million actual persons reported engaged on water- 
works at any one time during the construction season (mostly the winter 
months) of 1959-60 (an addition of about one-fourth to the total work 
force engaged in all activities in 1957). But even if one accepts these 
startling figures on labor input, and the accompanying or underlying reports 
on quantities of excavation, construction, and irrigated land,” there is 
serious question as to the quality and worth of the outcome. Adequate per- 
haps to regulate moderate water-flows, the new works did no more than 
mitigate the heavy floods and severe droughts of 1954, 1956 and 1959-61. 
Certainly they did not lead to any great permanent increase in crop output: 
grain production, which showed a rise of between 9 and 20% during 
1952-57, and some further rise in 1958 and possibly in 1959, dropped so 
sharply thereafter that by 1962-63 it had not yet fully recovered to the 
1957 level.*® There is evidence that improper design of the waterworks by ` 


26 The estimation begins with the officially reported volumes of earthwork in each 


year, reduces these numbers rather severely (especially for 1958 and 1959), and divides 
the revised figures by the presumed earthwork done per man-day, to obtain the number 
of man-days worked; this is then converted into equivalent man-years of 306 work-days 
per year. However, several Chinese and Western sources indicate not one cubic meter 
per man-day, as assumed by Liu and Yeh, but two or more. See E. P. Reubens, “Water 
Control in Communist China,” Current Scene, Sept. 14, 1962, especially footnote 7 
thereof; also page 4 for alternative estimates of workers in water conservation alone— 
some 80% of the Liu and Yeh “work brigades’—which in comparable terms amount 
to 1.9 million full-time equivalent yearly workers during 1949-57, and 27 million during 
1957-58 (“58 million” seasonal workers on page 4 thereof is misprint for “68 million”). 

Liu and Yeh estimated the value added by work brigades by applying to the total 
man-days a figure of value-added per man-day in allegedly comparable occupations 
(agriculture, handicrafts, and old-fashioned transportation), But the latter figure is 
understated since it incorporates all the idleness and under-employment that prevailed 
in those occupations during the year; what is needed is a measure of value-added in a 
full year of 306 man-days worked. At the same time, Liu and Yeh make no allowance 
for value created to a greater or lesser degree than the labor performed. 

27 Reubens, op. cit. 

28 Based on official reports and Western estimates, in Liu and Yeh and in Current 
Scene, Jan. 15, 1964, À 
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amateur directors, and faulty execution by unskilled workers, have had dis- 
tinctly adverse effects on agriculture‘ salinizing and alkalinizing the soil 
in some areas, and draining the soil dry in other areas.” It is significant 
that the progressive widening of officially declared “disaster areas” in 
China is closely correlated with the spread of irrigated acreage.°° Thus 
the mass-labor approach may be indirectly responsible for much of the 
slump in China’s farm output after 1958. 

On the other hand, some of the other constructions are undoubtedly 
making a net contribution to the social overhead capital of a country 
severely deficient in these vital facilities. Whatever was accomplished in 
local road building, for example, is almost all net gain, and much the same 
can be said for afforestation and sanitation. 

It is evident that the public works were peculiarly well-suited to the 
resource situation. Some kinds of them could indeed be done by simple 
labor-intensive methods utilizing unskilled workers. They used little of 
other inputs—except in the largest and most difficult projects, and even 
there the need for construction equipment, concrete, steel, and operating 
machinery, as well as local transport, was at least partly offset by the appli- 
cation of labor in vast hordes (“variable proportions”). Long-distance 
transportation, however, was a real cost as the already overburdened rail- 
way system was required to transport masses of laborers and their food 
and other supplies. Another cost was the wear and tear on small hand- 
tools contributed by the peasants, at the expense of other work for which 
these are ordinarily used. 

The program of small-scale manufacturing also yielded mixed results. 
At the negative extreme is the backyard-steel furnace program, which 
‘appears to have turned out a very meager and nearly worthless product 
for the large sacrifices of labor and transportation, as well as usable metal 
items prematurely converted into scrap. At the other extreme is the pro- 
duction of wagons and carts, hand tools, equipment components, explo- 
sives, textiles, and other items of plausible utility even if not of the highest 
quality.*4 Some of these were manufactured in small, semi-modern facil- 
ities provided with simple machines and working upon largely local ma- 
terials, frequently in association with a large modern nearby factory which 
provided not only the modern input items but also the orders and specifica- 
tions—in these ways recalling the organization of small-scale industry in 
Japan. But in most of the commune industries, technology was little ad- 
vanced beyond handicrafts, and the communes provided little if any 
advantage over the traditional handicraft organization. 


29 Jen-min Jih-pao, May 5, 1961; also N.C.N.A. in SCMP 2628, Feb. 26, 1961; etc. 

80 See Cheng, op. cit., chap. VIII; also V. Chu, Ta Ta, Tan Tan (New York, 1963), 
chap. VI; also Theodore Herman, “Trends in Chinese Agriculture,” Current History, 
Sept. 1963. 

31 Cf. Kung-Jen Jih-Pao, Peking, Aug. 15, 1961, p. 3, “Be Responsible to the Con- 
sumers to the End.” Cf. also R.H.S. Crossman, New Statesman, London, Jan. 10, 1959 
(article based on his travels in China). 
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Probably the worst allocation results occurred when experienced male 
workers were replaced or supplemented by women, students, white-collar 
personnel and the like. Chiefly applied to the field of agriculture, such 
replacement reduced the average capability of the farm labor-force, while 
supplemental assignments tended to promote excessively labor-intensive 
techniques. The availability of such labor, together with some amateurish 
agronomy by political authorities, seem to be responsible for the deep- 
plowing and close-planting campaign in many unsuitable areas; the result 
was tall, thin plants, subject to low yields, highly vulnerable to storm- 
damage, and susceptible to the transmission of plant diseases such as 
wheat rust.3? Similarly, the drive to eliminate crop pests went beyond 
intensive weeding and extermination of insect parasites, to the annihilation 
of sparrows by spectacular mass-scale measures. Driving the birds from 
point to point over wide areas until they died of starvation and exhaustion, 
the peasants found that elimination of the sparrows and other birds left 
the insects free to multiply disastrously.3* Similarly, excessive ‘“reclama- 
tion” on steep slopes led to erosion.*# 

While the value of the direct output of the incremental labor is therefore 
debatable, the social losses of thus diverting this labor must also be taken 
into account. The interference with education, with home life, with recrea- 
tion and personal security, all represent an opportunity cost which had to 
be paid soon if not immediately, taking the form of reduced output else- 
where and diminished drive for productivity and progress. 

Recent Revisions: The errors of the Great Leap Forward in regard to 
labor resources are implicitly conceded by the reforms ruefully introduced 
during 1959-61. Summarizing the policies enunciated by Ma Wen-jui, 
the Minister of Labor,®5 and by other official spokesmen, the regime now 
required rational, economical allocation of manpower, priority care for the 
needs of agriculture and other staple production, and adequate incentives 
in material form. These sober practices appear to have prevailed during 
the hardship years of 1960-63. 

However, according to indications in the Spring of 1964, as economic 
conditions improved somewhat, attention returned to strenuous labor 
mobilization. An article in the authoritative journal of the Party Central 
Committee®* demanded once again that politics take full “command” over 
the economy, stressed “relying on its own laboring people and its own 
resources,” and called for vigorous measures to “rouse the revolutionary 
spirit of the millions of cadres and the masses on the entire economic 
front”; and it concluded, in the very tones of the Great Leap, that 
“worldly miracles will be created incessantly.” The consequences of such 


32 Hung-cl’i, August 16, 1960. 

33 Chu, op. cit, p. 72. 

34 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 23, 1962. 

35 Hung-ch’i, op. cit, March 1, 1961. 

36 “Political Work is the Lifeline of All Work,” Hung-ch’i, March 31, 1964. j 
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a policy in regard to mass labor may perhaps be seen in a contemporary 
report’? that some 40 million young persons have been transferred to dis- 
tant work sites, and more are to go, despite the evidence that the youths 
object to the heavy work, the monotony, and the disruption of their careers. 

Summary and Interpretation: Returning to the decade of the 1950’s and 
the four features of our basic model, the record indicates that: 

(a) the Chinese economy at the beginning of the Communist regime 
did present a real and large under-employment potential, available both 
within and outside the regular labor force; but the mobilization efforts at 
their peak exceeded the actual availability, and so incurred positive oppor- 
tunity costs in the form of reduced productivity in the regular occupations; 

(b) most of the mobilization was accomplished at relatively small direct 
cost, by means of comprehensive organization and propaganda, although 
the costs of additional consumption and administration were not nil; 

c) an economy like China’s does present a number of fields where 
incremental labor can operate productively with few complementary inputs 
of scarce materials and equipment, but the Communist regime over- 
extended the allocations, sending recruited labor into fields of substantial 
cost in inputs, and also into fields where the marginal product of additional 
labor was not merely nil but actually was negative, and into fields where 
a certain minimum of technical guidance proved to be indispensable; 

d) the outcome probably was, until 1958, a net increment on a narrowly 
economic accounting (i.e., setting aside all the non-economic values); but 
with the “Great Leap Forward” in 1958, the excesses of mobilization and 
the errors of allocation together apparently produced an excess of cost over 
gain; the Chinese Communists had, in effect, lowered themselves by their 
own bootstraps. 

The Chinese Communists’ success in labor recruitment, at a relatively 
small direct cost, is traceable to a joint action of the totalitarian regime 
and the traditional culture. The regime, possessing a monopoly of force, 
overwhelmed the traditional family and village organization and the 
scholar-ruler tradition, pursuing instead the “mass line”: grass-roots in- 
volvement of all persons in systematic organization, indoctrination and 
campaigns. At the same time, the passivity and poverty of the Chinese 
people, their patriotism and idealism, and their lack of alternative 
large-scale organizations (such as independent labor unions or peasant 
leagues or student associations) capable of resisting the State, all con- 
spired permissively with the Communist regime’s drive, and even explain 
the intermittent outbursts of self-sacrificing enthusiasm and actual heroism. 

But the excesses of that drive, which eventually raised the indirect costs 
so high and smothered the enthusiasm, were also rooted in the totalitarian 
regime and the traditional culture. For the condition of great Communist 
power in mobilizing is absolutism, a kind of “categorical imperative” not 


37 New York Times, March 8, 1964, p. 25, citing a Chinese Communist youth news- 
paper. 
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susceptible to checks and balances, nor contingent upon feed-back indi- 
cators of emerging difficulties, and least of all subject to built-in governors 
that might automatically check the process as it approaches danger-points. 
These features may perhaps explain how the Chinese Communist regime 
came to turn a modest victory into a vast defeat. They also suggest that a 
revival of mass mobilization under the same auspices is very likely to 
reproduce the same errors: those who cannot learn from history are con- 
demned to repeat it. 

Other countries, however, like India, with a more democratic and plural- 
istic society, and more scope for decentralized decision based on emerging 
experience, might use mass mobilization to great advantage. Such a society 
might show less power than Communist China in recruiting the under- 
employed at little direct cost; but it should show more wisdom as to the 
limitations of mobilization and the necessities of rational allocation. 
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